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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDl!f€ATION  ACT  AND  RELATED  MEASURES 

Part  1— Secretary  of  HEW 


TUESDAY.  MARCH  20.  1979  ^ 

House  of  RKPRKSK>rrATivKS, 
.     '  Subcommittee  on  Pcsstsecondary  Education 

OK  THE  COMMITTEK  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  nbticfe,  ^t  9:30  a.m.  ih  room 
2175,  R»faurn- House  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  (chair- 
man of  ine  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Ford,  Brademas,  Biaggi, 
Peyser,  Weiss,  Ratchford,  Perkins,  Erlenborn,  Buchanan,  Jeffords^ 
Edwards,  Tauke,  and  AshbrooTi. 

Staff  present:  Hiqmas  R.  Wolanin,  staff  director;  Patricia  F. 
Rissler,  deputy  staff  director;  and  William  C,  Clohan,  minority 
assistant  education  counsel.        .  , 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Post^ondary  Education  will 
come  to  order  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  gearings 
on  the  reauthorization  of  th%  Higher  Education  Act  and\eiated 
measures.  Most  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  will  expire  during  the  life  of  this  Congress  and  absolutely 
denfand  our  attention  for  reenactment. 

In  addition  we  plan,^  during  the  course  of  consideration  of  that 
legislation,  to  review  ail  of  the-higher  education ^ programs,  wjiether 
they  are  about  to  expire  or  not,  and  that  means  all  of  the  programs 
in  postsecondary  education  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
subcommittee.  '  ^ 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  this  Con- 
gress gives  us  a  unique  opportunity  to  make  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  existing  program,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  the  commit- 
tee when  I  say  we  hope  that  we  can  strengthen  and  broaden  the 
Federal  role  in  postsecondary  education  to  move  our  Nation  evfen 
further  toward  full  and  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
Americans. 

It  is  appropriate  to  quote  the  title  of  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  which  he  propc^  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
which  is,  to  quote  another  President,  ''the  foundation  on 
which  all  of  the  higher  education  legislation  was  built," 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we  have,  as  the  first 
witness  to  begin  wh^t  we  expect  to  be  a  long  series  qf  hearings,  a 
gentleman  who  was  here  at  the  beginning  at^d  actively  lobt^dng 
this  great  body  for  the  adoption  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 

(1)  '  > 


I  1965.  Some  might  say  it  is'a  fAtlng  retribution  that  he  noW  finds 
himself  wearing  the  "hair  shirt"  of  trying  to  administer  these 
programs  after  the  success  he^^had  that  far  back  getting  them  put 
*on  the  books.  ^  ' 

Secretary  Joseph  Califano,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  ajpd 
'  Welfare,  is  our  first  witness  this  morning  to  begin  a  discussion  of 
—  what  we  should  be  considering  in  the  reendctment  ajwie  Higher 
Education  Act  q$  1965  and  al!  of  its  pr(^eny.  ^ 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  you,  and  I  see  that  you  have  the  heavy 
hitters  with  you  at  the  table  this  morning,  so  we  expect  a  lively 
session. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  would 'like  to  join  you  in  weiconiing  Secretary 
Califano  to  the  committee  and  say  we  will  hear  you  with  our  usual 
interest  and  respect  and  perhaps  with  more  curio^iity^than  usual 
since  we  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  read  your  remarks, 
which  have  just  arrived.  You  have  developed  a  new  technique 
which  will  guarantee  our  very  strict  attention  to  your  remarks,  Mr, 
'"Secretary.'!'     '  ""V  "  "  .  ■  " 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  JOSEPH  A,  CALIFANO,  J  Ft,  SECRETARY 
OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATH>N,  AND  WELFARE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
MICHAEL  OKEEFE,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION;  AND  LEO  KORNFELD.  DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Secretary  Caufano.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I 
think  what  you  and  this  committee  have  dohe  in  terms  of  going  oui 
to  all  of  the  interested  organizations  and  putting  into  legislative 
language  and  putting  together  their  comments  about  existing  legis- 
lation will  be  of  enormous  help  to  all  of  us.  '    ,  * 

I  am  delighted  to  help  start  these,  hearings.  I  would  note  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  here  not  with  specific  proposals  by  and  large  hut 
with  general  comments  on  the  problems  with  these  programs  as 
well  as  ^me  of  the  pluses  with  these  prc^am^. 
.  My  statement  is  unusually  long.  I  will  not  read  it  ail  but  I  will 
stand  by  it,  noting  that  we  have  provided  an  errata  sheet  with 
respect  to  two  sections  of  the  testimony  to  correct  and  delete  por- 
tions of  it.  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  today  before  this  distin- 
guished subcommittee  as  you  begin  hearings  on  the  reatlfnorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  I  am  here  today  with,  on  my 
right,  Michael  O'Keefe,  who  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  HEW 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation  in  the  education  area,  and  Leo  Korn- 
feid,  who  is  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Office  of  Education  fo?  the* 
student  fmancial  aid  programs. 

This  Nation  takes  great  pride^  in  it&  system  of  higher  education — 
and  justifiably  so.  Some  3,000  colleges  and  universities,  public  and 
private,  now  educate  12.6  niiilion"  students,  or  three  out  of  every 
eight  18-  to  24-year-olds.  An  additional  2  million  students  are  en- 
rolled in  postsecoridary  occupational  programs.-  Exjpenditures  in 
pc»tsecondary  education  will  bie  about  $57  billion  in  1980,  compared 
with  $12  billion  in  1965,  when  the  Higher  Education  Act  was  fir^t 
passed. 
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There  is  a  'richness  and  diversity,  in  thesse  instftutions  They 
raage  froin  community  colleges— whicli  provide  jo|>-related  employ- 
ment training,  adult  education  and  access  to  an  academic  career 
for  millions  of  students  to  whom  it  was  not  available  a  decade 
^'°73^"Jl  ^  greatest  public  and  private  research  universitit^s  in  the 
world.  Th<?se  institutions,  with  their  vitality,  their  brillance  and 
their  cherished  tradition  of  academic  freedom,  are  one  of  America's 
great  national  treasures. 
^  Together  with  a  strong  elementary  and  secondary  system  the 
mstitutiffns  ot  higher  education  will  continue  to  provide  all  Ameri- 
cans with  the  opportunity  and  training  to  make  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  for  their  Nation.  Education  is  the  bedrock  of  our 
national  life.  It  is  a  good  in  itself  because  it  embraces  and  expands 
the  potential  of  us  all.  and  it  is  a  ne<:essary  condition  of  democracy 
because  the  greatest  safeguard  for  our  freedom  is  an  informed 
citizenry:  At§  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  'Tf,a  nation  expects  to  be  both 

,  .ignorunt  and  frae  it  expects  what. never  was  and  never  will  be." 
Sinc^;  the;£ederai  Go\wrnment  has  become  a  major  partner 
in  postsecondary  eduqation.  .with  assistance  in  fiscal  1980  projected 
at  about  SglO  billion  for  1980,  compared  to  §2  billion  for  19G5.  Three 
basic  purposes  underlie  the  Federal  commitment:  (1)  Removing  the 
financial  barriers  to  postsecbndary  education  through  direct  aid 
thus,  helping  disadvantaged  students,  especially  those  from  lower 

-  income  and  minority  families,  gain  access  to  our  Nation's  colleges 
andi  universities;  (2)  insuring  that  Americgt  remains  an  intellectual 
leader  among  nations  through  the  support  of  basic  research  and 
graduate  eduction;  and  (3)  providing  s,upport  to  institutions  th'at 
have  unique  need^  or  roles  and  assisting  them  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  education  they  provide. 

Although  large  and  growing,  the  Federal  presence  in  higher 
education  -must  not  intrude  in  any  way  upon  the  freedom  of  schol- 
ars even  as  an  increasing  share  of  costs,  especially  in  some  schools, 
is  provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  No  reason,  however  com- 
pelling, can  justify  Fedei-al  constraints  upon  academic  freedom  and 
integrity.  As  we  work  together  in  reauthorizing  the  higher  educa- 
tion programs,  we  must  keep  this  fundamental  premise  clearly  in 
mind. 

This  morning's  testimony,  Mr'.  Chairman,  is  about  student  aid 
programs.  But.  important  asJthey  are.  they  do  not  go  to  another 
fundamental  problem  of  higwer  education,  the  deteriordtion  of  the 
research  plant  and  facilities  built  up  tn  the  1940's  at  our  basic 
research  universities  and  the  need  to  provide  opportunities  for  our 
brilliant  young  Ph.  D.'s.  ^  , 

I  thii^  anyone  who  has  read  the  study  i'rom  the  15  research 
university  presidents  and  the  national  interest- will  be  profoundly 
cop6erned  about  this  aspect  of  our  Nation's  educational  resources. 
VThe  continued  development  of  our  Nation,  the  continued  expan- 
Xsion  of  knowledge,  the  solution  of  many  of  our  most  complex  prob- 
lems, ranging  from  energy  to  education  to  human  behavior,  require 
that  we  enrich  and  nourish  our  basic  research  capability.  That  is 
Why  President  Carter  has,  even  in  a  time  of  tight  budget,  continuti 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  funds  devoted  to  basic  research,  fhat 
is  why  I  believe  we  must  explore  whether  there  should  be*adcijtiqn- 


al  Federal  support  to  deal  with  those  pro^>Iems  as  part  of  the 
overall  reauthorization  process.  '  . 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Federal  student  aid  prt^rams.  Major 
student  assistance  programs— the  basic  education  opportunity 
grant  program,  the  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grant 
program,  the  guar^anteed  student  Igan  programs,  the  national 
direct  student  loan  program,  the  State  student -incentive  grant- 
program  and  the  college  work  study  program— comprise  an  ""Pfes- 
sive  Fe<jeral  commitment  to  the  assistance  of  students  and  their 

In  fiscal  1979- these  programs  will  result  in  about  6.6  million- 
awards  that  channel  §4.9  billion  Federal  dollars  and  generate  an 
additional  $2.5  billion '  in  loans  and  matching  dollars  from  other^ 
public  and  private  sectors.  These  dollars  constitute  Ai>  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  effort  in  postsecondary  education  and  13  percent 
of  the.  §57- billion,  that  we,  estimate  will  be  spent  o^,  ^tsecondary 
"education  in  fiscal  1 979 froip*  both  public  and  private  sotirces. 

My  remarks  today  ai-ejot  intended  to  be  a. final' statement  of 
administration  policy.  Rajher  they^r^fl^ct  HEW's  views  and  are 
intended  to  stimulati?  debate  during  the  course  of  the  hearings.  As 
we  hav5  reviewed  these  programs,  we  have  sought  out  the  views  ot 
those  who  administer  these  programs  and  those  who  benefit  from 
them  We  have  learned  much  from  regional  hearings  involving, 
over  250  witnesses.  And  we  hope  to  benefit  further  from  these 
hearings  ancLthe  hearings  in  the  Senate.  _  . 

I  iKDuld  like  to  emphasize  that  in  1978  sharp  increases  in  student 
ilnancial  assistance  were  mandated  by  the  Congress  with  passage 
of  the  Middle-Income  Student  Assistance  Act,  an  important  set  of 
reforms  in  the  Federal  aid  programs  that  were  developed  m  close 
cooperation  with  this  subcommittee.  ,  ,  \ 

But.  despite  the  needed  expansion  in  student  aid,  we  i^ust  also 
look  at  the  student  assistance  programs  in  the  context  of  the 
budgetary  restraint  that  will  be  xequired  in  the  immediate  future 
and  in  tfie  context  of  other  competing  claims  for  education  spend- 
ing As  we  develop  proposals  for>  reauthorizing  the  student  ass^^t- 
ance  laws,  we  should  thus  seek  to  ensure  that  the  resour^  pr<> 
vided  for  these  purposes^by  the  taxpayers  are.  used  equitab^  and 

efficiently.  •  ' 

'  I  will  move  now  tD  page  11,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Problems  nonetheless,  exist  within  the  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. But  before  outlining  them  I  thihk  it  is  important  to  share 
with  you' some  of  the  basic  principles— beyond  the  need  for  achiev- 
ing access  and  some  choice— thjit  should  guide  our  consideration  ot 
changes  in  the  Federal  student  aid  effort:  ,     ;  j 

Parents,  through  some  family  tontribution,  and  students, 
through  self-help  in  the  form  of  work  or  loans,  should  retain  a 
iiignificant  responsibility  for  financing  postsecondary  educatipn. 
Students  and  parents  on  average  today -iiirectly.  provide  about  So 
percent  oLthe  total  costs  of  postsecondafy  educa,tapn.         .     ,  ^ 

The  ailbunt  that  parents  should  be  expected*  tq;  contribute  to 
their  chndren's  college  education  s^iould  be  hv  direct  proportion  to 
their  own  financial  ability  to  do.^.  Federal  programs  should  thus 
■'continue  to  provide  more  assistance  for  low-incohie  students  than 
'for  njids^e-  and  higher-income  Students. 


The  burdexv  of  lo^  that  .  $  student  cairries  after"  his  postsecon-  , 
ftry  caf«<^rri8hould  *be  manageable,  both  ia  terms' of  ^  total  ^ 
V   amount  o*ed  and  iif  tenxM  ofthe  repayment  period, 

_  Federal  stu^nt  aid  prograins  should  not  stimulate  increase  in 
the  pnce  of  Higher  education;  that  is,  schools^should  not  increase 
•.  tuitioir  simply  because  additional  Federal  funds  will  be  available  to 
^  students.  Siinilariy  we  must  guard  agalinst  the  substitution  of  Fe<k 
eral  student  aid.  support' for  State  and  "private,  philanthropic  fi- 
nancing of  poetseMndary  education.   /.  '  # 
/       Federal  programs  that  help  meet  tile  costs  of  education  should  be 

packaged  at  the  institution  because  institutions  are  in  the  best  ~' 
*  .  position  to  #al  with-  the  special  problems  of  particular  students  • 
Net  packaging  of  aid  should  reflect'the  basjc  Federal  policies  and 
insure  some  Coiisistency  of  availability  from  institution  institu-^^ 
tion."  '  ,         k  .        '  ■ 

.  There"  is  also  ,  a  role  for  Iqans,  perhaps  not  subsidized,  to  assist 
the  parents  in  spreading  out  the  bwxien  of  that  portion  of  the  coats 
the  family  contejbution  must  m«.  We  ?hust  insure  that  basic 
family  living  patterns  are  not  disi^ted  when  sons  and  daughters 
attend  colleges  and  u^i^^e^sitie6v  '  ,  ^ 

I  expect  there  will  be  some  debate  about  the  flmdamental  t>rinci 
pies.  Indeed  there  have  been  a  variety 'of  r^ht  proposals  that 
challenge  ,  them,  such  as.' tax  credits  and  the  tuitioh  advance  fund. 
The  oppcjsition  of  the  a^riiinistration  to  tai-.crediis  is  well^own. 
They  Would  be  costly  and  yet  wobld  piWde  only  very  small 
amounts  of  help  to  each  family.  More  seriously,  they  benefit  rich 
and  poor  alike,  not  recognizing,  as  do  these  pix^ams,  that  the  poor  - 
need  more  assistance  and  the  rich  less. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  problems  which  were  addressed  in  the :  ' 
reauthorization  and  should  be  addressed  more  completely  this  year:  ♦ 

V  ;  INCaiKASING  COST  TO  PARENTS 

'  From  1967  to  1976V  the /after-t^' median  f^miiy,  income  of  those 
famili^  likely  to  have  children  in  pollege  rose  by  about  70  permit 
while  the  av^^e  tuition- at  public  institiitions  n»e  about  84  per- 
cent and,  at  private  institutions,  *78  percent.  Durini^  that  period, 

-    tuition  at  public  ^2-year  colleges  increased  by  almost  130  percent  ^ 
and,  i^t  p^blic  4-year  colleges,  by  95  perceni    .   '  ' 

The  evidence  supports  parental  concerns  about  the  rising  opts  of 
education,  concerns  that  now  arise  in  middle-income  as  well  as  low- 
income  families.  Last  year,  working  together^ we  took  a  major  step^ 
in  addressing  this  concern  through  th^r  budget  increases ^d  the- 
expansion  of  BEOG  incj^ded  in  the  passage  of  the  Doddle-Income 
Stude'ftt  Assistance  Act.  ,  ..  ' 

E^ven  given  increaswi  F^erai  student  assistance,  there  remain 
inequities  in  the .  distribution  and  ^vaL^tbilfty  of  Federal  support. 

-■■  ■'  Feder^^t-:^d<4iT<^X!Sims-^\n  particular  the  loan  prc^ams— are 
complex,  both  fof^those  who  administer  Uiem  and  for  those  who 
benefit,  as. I  will  describe  in  greater  detail:  •     *  ,  , 

Members  of  Cbngress  and  t^e  public  are,  also. doncerned  >idth  the  '•■  . 

'  problems  of  frauja;  abuse  Snd  Waste  in  th^  ptogtaras.  As  ^ou 
know,  we  have  in  the  last  2  years  moved  aggressively  to  correct 


problems  of  abuse  and  have  made  substantial  prt^ress'  in  dealing, 
with  the  IjBvei  of  defaults  in  these  programs.  /  , 

During  our  Z  years. in  office  we  have  taken  vaaior  steps  to  im- 
prove th^  Federal  student  assistance  programs,  i  am  pleased  to 
report  that  our  efforts  are  beginning  to  show  results.  Here  are  the 
most  recent  figure  we  have.  -  '  ; 

One:  By  the  end  of  t^ie  first  quarter  of  this  year  we  will-  have 
collected  $10  miilion  on  defaulted  Guaranteed  Student  Loans— 
GSL— five  times  the  amount  collected  during  the  same  quarter  in 

fiscal  1977.  ,  .. 

Two:  In  the  same  GSL  pn^am,  -oyer  30,000  student  defaulters 
began  repayment  or  fulfilled  their  obligation  during  the  second 
fiscal  quarter—more  thai^  three  tim^  the  total  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1977.  _  , 

Three;  JFederal  collectors  are  now  converting  defaulted  moL  ac- 
counts to  repayment  at  a  rate  of  2,500  per  week— more  than  ei^t 
times  the  rate  when  I  took  office.  In  Ai$ril  1978  there  were  about 
■400,000  students  in  default.  By  Ahis  past  March  1  this  number  had 
dropped  to  about  300,000.  And  we  will  effectively  eliminate  the 
backlog  pf  student  defaulters  by  the  ehd  of  the  first  term  of  Uie 
Carter  administration-.  ,      ,  ■     ,  - 

Four:  We  institute^  Project  Cross  Check,  which  seeks  to  clean  up 
the  Federal  Government's  own  house  by  using  computers  to  match 
Govempient  Bayrolls  against  the  federally  insured  student  .loan 

default  file.  ,         ^      ^        >  enr.  •  m 

Five:  In  the  last  9  months  we  have  referred  Over  4,600  civil  cases 
to  U  S.  attorneys,  compared  to  a  total  of  about  500  for  the  previous. 

Sijt-  The  result  of  these  efforts  is  that  we  have  reduced  the, 
default  rate  in  GSL  from  approximately- 14  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1978  to  a  recent  figure  of  about  10  percent. 

Seven:  In  NDSL  I  recently  announced  a  miyor  effort  to  reduce  by 
a  substantial  amount  a,  default  rate  which  is  now  running  at  ap- 
proximately 17  percent.  This  is  th^  campus-based  program  and  it 
has  been  much  more  difficult  to  clean  up  than  the  GSL  pr<^am.  I 
have  writtep  to  the  heads  of  each  institution  and  I  met  with  theixi, 
and  we  will  deal  with  the'  problem  of  the  past,  the  problejijuiow 
.  involving  more  than  700.000  students  in  default— almost^M,000 — 
and  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollai^  in  default.  j/ 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  #ot  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
universities  and  the  colleges  in  this  area  in  the  short  term.  In  the 
longer  term  I  haVe  the  gravest  doubt  as  to  whether  'or  not  those 
institutions  should  be  in  the  business  of  collecting  money. 

Eight:  In  addition,  our  validation  efforts  in  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram, our  increased  prq^am  review  and  audit  efforts  and  the  new 
institutional  Application  procedures  for  the  campus-based  prog^ains 
have  improv^  the  integrity  of  these  programs.  With  the  197b 
authority  given  us,  we  ha^e  limited— and  terminate^— schools  from 
participating  in  the  grant  programs.  This  v«ar  we  will  coiidjict 
about  1,000  program  reviews  compared  with  481  last  year. 

We  estimate  that,  as  a  result  of  the  computerization  of  the 
BEOG  program,  we  will  save  about  a  haif-billion  dollars  in  BEOG 
grants  that  otherwise  would  have  been  made  for  the  school  year 
1978-79.  '  . 
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.Finaily,  we  should  -all  be  concerned  about  the  potential  or  dra- 
matically increasing  costs  to  the  Federal  Government^  of  these 
programs.  ,  "  • 

More  than  any  other  area  of  Federal  student,  assistance,  the 
Wudent  loan  programs  are  in-  need  of  serious  reexamination,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  one  area  where  we  need  substantial  change. 

The,  current  student  loan  prt^ams  are  beset  by  problems.  Loans 
vary  widely  in  availability  to  students.  The  forms  and  procedures 
for  obtammg  loaiis  are  overly  complex.  The  programs  have  well- 
kno\rn  collections  and  repayment  problems.  And,  because  'of  their* 
complexity,  their  reliance  on  administrative  middlemen  and  their 
generous  incentives  to  the  private  sector,  the  programs^  are  increas- 
ingly costly  to  the  Government. 

Let  me  now  discuss  th^  problems  in  a  bit  ra^ore  detail.  • 

■  # 

FIRST—LOAN  AVAILABIUTY 

^Guaranteed  student  loans  vary  greatly  in  availability  for  many 
reasons.  First,  the  willingness  of  banks  to  commit  capital  to  stu-. 
dent  Icmns  is  hot  uniform  across  the  Nation.  The  amount  of  loan 
money  available  varies  from  time  to  time  as  aiternative  investment 
t^ptions  become  more  or  less  attractive. 

In  addition,  pommerciaUenders  often  set  arbitrary  limits  on  lo^nC 
amounts  arid  many  discriminate  against  students  who  are  seen  as 
poor  risks— freshmen,  vocational  students,  poor  students  and/stu- 
dents whose  families  are  not  regular  customers.  For  some  students 
this  means  they  simply  cannot  get  loan  money.  I  am  concerned  * 
about  the  substantial  variation  In  loan  availability  and  the  poten- 
tial inequity  which  can  result. 

NDSL  funds  are  also  not  uniformly  available.  As  you  know,  in 
this  program  a  loan  fund  is  established  at  the  institution  through  a 
Federal  contribution  of  $9  for  every  $1  contributed  by  the  institu- 
tion,. Low-interest— 3-percent— loans  are  then  made  by  the  finan- 
cial aid  officer  out  of  that  fund.  '  - 

These  funds  are  not  uniforrti'ly  available  beci^use  many  institu- 
tions do  not  participate  in  the  program.  Th^high  level  of  defaults 
in  the  NDSL  prc^ram  also  limits,  availability  since  uncollected 
loans  mean  fewer  dollars  available  for  new  lending  at  the  institu- 
tions which  do  particii^te.  In  NDSL  today  there. is  an  estimated 
total  of  $702  million  in  defaulted  loans.  If  these  moneys  w.ere 
collected,  lending  could  be  expanded  in  the  program  by  50  percent. 

COMFLiiXnY  KOR  STUDENTS 

The  loan  programs  are  complex  and  confusing  to  students  in  two  - 
wa^s: 

first:  There  ar^^  now  seven  Federal  loan  pr(^ams:  five  in 
HEW— guaranteed  student  loans,  national  direct  student  Ioans» 
health  professions  student  loans,  nursing  student  loans;  and  two 
outside  HEW— law  enforcement  education  program  loans  and  vet- 
erans assistance  loans.  The  resulting  diversity  of  loan  terms,  limits, 
interest  rates,  forms  and  procedures  result  in  serious  confusion, 
inequitable  student  treatment  and  unanticipated  repayment  prob- 
lems, r 


Second:.  Even  within  the  major  progran?,  GSt,  there  is  a  great 
deal  06  complexity.  Students  themselves  must  seek  put  a  bank 
which  m  willing  to  make  a  loan!  ofte^  involving  letters  or  applica- 
tions to  a  half-dozen  or  more  banks.  The  forms,  cond^ions,  and 
iimitatioris  on  the  siie  of  loans  will  vary  <frora  "bank  to  ba3nk  as  well 
as  among  States.  From  the  studmt's  iwint  of  view,  GSL  is  Wither  a 
single  nor  easily  accessible  prograin,*  \ 

COMPLEXrrV  IX  adi^inistkation  ' 

F^m  the  administrative  peripective,  the  fragmented  and  miilti- 
ple  organizational  nature  of  tij^  progi:ams  also  presents  serious  / 
comrauliications,  accountability j.  and  fiscal  control  ^blems.  In  any 
student  loan  program  there  dre  fiVe  jmajor  functions:  Providing 
capital,  determinmg  the  ainojint  of  need  or  eligibility,  actually 
making  the  loan,  the  coUectibn  of  payments,  and  dealing  with 
defaults.  . 

In  the  current  GSL  prograin  these,  functions  are  split  up  and~,' 
shared  among  many  different  agencies:  Schools,  State  guarantee,;', 
•agenci^,  banks  an^  other  commercial  lenders,  private  collejftion  i. 
agencies,  the  Student  Loan  Ms(rketing  A#sociation--Sallie  Mae-r-r 
through  contract  with,  private  collection* agencies  and  the  Office  of  • 
Education.  The  role  of  the  guarantee  agencies,  for  example,  varies; 
markedly  from  State  to^Stat^.  This  itself  fe^ds  to  ex&ssive  com^ 
piexity 'and  ta  unnecessary  cc^s.  i  ^     -  . 

The  process  of  collections  ill^trafces  the  complexity^.  At  one  pomt 
or  another  four  diffi*rent  institutions  could  become  i,nvolved  in  th^  * 
collection  of  a  loan:  the  ba^ksfor  opginal  lenders,  the  State  agency, 
Sallie  Mae  through  a  contract  with  a  private  coUecfeion  firm,  and. 
the  Office  of  Education.         i      ;  .  .< 


DEFAULTS  ANU  BEPAVMENT  ■  :  ,  ■ 

Both  of  the  major  programs  have  experienced  serious  repayment 
and  collection  problems.  As-  I  have  noted  above,  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  GSL  but  Have  a  substantial  distance  to  go 
in  NDSL.  " 

Defaults  are  the  rtsult  of  both,  administrative  problems—which 
can  and  are  being  corrected^-as  ^eil  as  problems  which  legislative 
changes  -can  help  solve.  Unreasohableness  ^nd  inflexibility  of  re- 
payment terms  can  often  ledd  to  defaults,  a  situation  which  can  be 
improved  by^mmending  the  liw  t<>  allowing  repayment  schedule  to 
be  tailored  niore  precigely  to  ah  individual  s  situation. 
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The  costs  of  existing  FedtJral  U>an  programs  are  hjSWiow  j"^- _^ 
tear  may  potentially 'become  miich  nigner.  Both  NDSl  and  GSL 
have  cost  problems.  NDSLt  is  (kistly  to -the  Federal  Government 
because  it  requires  a  direct  appropriation  to  provide  the  capital  to 
be  loaned.  The  original  intiintidn  was  that  the  pool  of  loan  funds 
created  on  the  campus  bV  NDSL  would  become  self-supporting. 

this  has  not  happened  for  t\yo  reasons:  First,  as  noted,  because 
of  the  high  default  ratesj  laiige  amounts  of  the  NDSL  capital 
remain  uncollected  and  unjivailiable  for  new-  loans.  Second,  because 


the  bter^t  rata  charged  the  student  is  well  below  the  ami^Ul 
increft*^  in  college  w»ts,  the  effective  purchasing  power  or  the 
pool  of  NDSL  money  will  continue  to*  sjhrink  whether  collections 
are  adequate  or  not.  . 

The  fixed  £(nd  low  Ipvel  of  interest  on  NDSL,  logins  was  appropri- 
ate when  money  was  much  cheaper  and  iwhen  grants  were  not 
^available/ Given  the' pr^nt  high  cost  o^  capital        given  the 
-rapid  expaxisiori  of  the  basic  education  opportun^(f"grant  pn^am, 
I  feel  this  interest  rate  should  be  reexamined.  Jf 

Rising  ctSsts"^  in  the  guarantee  student  loaa  prc^ara  are  the 
moiit  serious  and  critical  |>rcfelem  with  which  we  must  deal  in  the 
reauthoriaation.  Costs  in 'GSL  are  already  high  but  wUl  almost 
certainly  get  much  higher  without  changes  in  the  program. 

In  its  current  form,  it  is,  likely  that  loan  volume  in  GSL  will 
increase  dramatically  in  the  nmext  few  years.  The  universal  avail- , 
ability  of  Federal  money  which  is  inter^t-free  while  in  school  and 
costs  only  7  percent  afterwa^  is  being  widely  advertised.  In  the 
'  recent  issue  x)f  Changing  'Hmes  m^azine  there  is  a  story  about  the 
new  availability  of  „f)pderaily  guaranteed  and  subsidized  loans  at 
local  banks. 

In  Indiana  recently?  the  commissioner  for  higher  education  urged 
"  parents  to  obtain  these  loans,  descVibing  in  detail  how  they  could 
be  reinvested  for  a  net  profit.  There  is  preliminary  evidence  that, 

*  in  response  t6  these  and  oth<5r  pr^ur^/  volume  is  increasing 
rapidly.^n  Maryland,  for  example,  in  the  last  year  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  appro3umately  73  percent  in  tot^  loan  volume  in  the 
State.  ■  -  ■  •  .     V-..  •>  [--^      .   :  \  . 

Given  the  news  stories,  it  is  possible  that  volume  in  this  program 
^yili  expand  even  beyond  that.  If  half  of  those  eligible  to  obtain 
loanr  are  able  to  do  so,  annual  borrowing  could  approach  $10' 
billion  at  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Grovernment  of  $5  to  $6  billion 
during  the  life  of  the  loans,  ^ 

Recent  public  attention  has  focused  on  defaults  in  the  loan<,pro^ 
grams,  giving  the  inaccurate  impressiol!  tj^at  they  are  the  major 
source  of  costs  in  this  program.  In  fact,  the  m^or  source  of  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  are  the  sul^di^  provided  to  lenders  arid 
the  subsidies  provided  to  Students.  I^fault  okts  are  less  thajv. 
either  of  these,  ^ilthough  they  are  still  too  high,  t 

At  recent  interest  rates  a  $1,000  GSL  will  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  life  of:  the  loan  aboiit  $700.  Of  this  $700,  only 
abotit  $10i>  is  attributable  to  defaults.  The  major  cc^t  i^  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  7-percent  interest  wnile 
the  student  is  ^in  school.  ' 

For  the  average  $1,(X)0  loon  tl^s  will  cost  ♦the  Federal  Govern- 
,ment  about  $325.  The  remainder,  about  $210,  is  the  amount  paid 
over  the  life  of  the  loan  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  lender  to 
invest  capital  in  a  student  lo^n.^ 

i  would  like  to  make  one  other  point  about  these  loan  pn^ains 
4n  relatibnship  to  Sallie  Mae.  It  is  possible  today  fo^  ar  lender  to 
leverage  a  small  amount  of  its  own  capital  into  a  muo^  larger  and 
moT^  profitable  portfolio  of  student  loans.  Once  a  lender  has^, a 
number  of  loans,  he  can  then  borr6w  80  percent  on  the  face  value 

*  of  those  loans  for  Sallie 'Mae  at  interest  rates  which  are  2Va  per- 

*  cent  less  than  it  charges  foi^the  loans, 
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By  repeated  borrovbaftg  on  the  resulting  4ew  ioans^  the  lender 
can  multiply  its  original  capital  sevei:^fold,  giving-it  a  vcjry  sub- 
stantial-rate of  return  on  its  own  -invastment.  For  ^example,  by 
doing  thk  .with  $1{K),000  of  its  own  .capital,  a  lender  can  easily 
inci-ease  the  total  loans  it  makes  to  $300,000. 

This  prograjoi  has  been  imade  profitable  for  tJ\e  lehdeig^to  enlist 
thtfir  participation.  But  that  fact  alao  makes  it  very  costly  to  the 
FaSeral  Government,  which  ,  niust  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of 
theue  subsidies  as  well  as  the  costs  r^ulting  from  fully  guarantee- 
ing the  lender  against  giny  risk^or  loss. 

THE  ROL£  OJ^  SALLXE  MA£  . 

The  current  role  of  the  Student''|/>an  Marketing  Association  also 
causes  me  much  concern.  Sallie  M^e  was  created  in  1972  as  part  of 
the  attempt  to  attract  adeqiiate  private  capital  into  GSL.  A  private 
profitmaking  corporation,  its  role  was  to  insure  a  ready  and  pre- 
dictable market  in  which  leriders  coipd  sell  student  loans  should 
thex  want  or  need  to  do  so.  Briefly,  its  msyor  activiti^  .we|;e  to  be: 
;  Raising  capital,  initially  through  a  Federal  apprdpnatibh,  then 
from  tbe  pri^te  capital  markets  (the  appropriation  was  never 
requested);  '  - 

rurchasing  student  loans  from  lenders  or  State  agencies  to 
insure  liquidity  of  lender  capital;  and    '  ^ 

Supplying  capital  advan^  to  lenders — holding  a  lender's  stu- 
dent loans  as  collateral— to  allow  rapid  expansion  of  lending  to 
students. 

'  In  1974  Sallie  Mae  was  authorized  tp  obtain  funds  from  the 
Federal  Financing  Baijk.  The  Federal  Financing  Bank  maintains 
the  policy  that  if  an  organisation  borrows  from  them  it  caiV!|6t  also; 
on  the'  private  market.  As  a  result  the  capital  it  uses  for  purchase- 
ing  loans  and  making  advances  is^nbw  38  percent  public;  Of  a 
current  volume  of  $900  million,  only  $38  million  is  from  private 
-sources.  The  remainder  is  borrovved  from  the  Fed^i*^  Financing 
Bank  at  very  attractive  rates,  ^  \ 

Sallie  Mae  did  not  fully  sell  its  ftrst  public  offeri^  and,  until 
recently,  has  required  lenders  to  make  a  minimum  stock  purchase 
as  a  condition  of  doings  business  with  Sallie  Mae.  Sallie  Mae's 
^Feder-ai  guarantee  and  thus  its  access  to  money  from  t^e  Federal 
Government  will  expire  in  i982,  unless  reauthorized.  It  will  then 
be  expected  to  raise  capital  through  offerings -in  the  private  mar- 
ketplace. It  is  likely  that,  if  Salhe  Mae  must  rely  solely  on  the 
private  money  market,  the  amount  of  capital  available  to  it  will 
shrink  and  will  become  more  o^tly.  If  this  is  to  be  avoided^  then  it 
will  be  drawing  on  even  greater  amounts  of  Federal  capital. 

&ilUe  Mae  has  mOved  slowly  to  establish  a  broadly  ^^ccei^ible 
market  for  student  loans.  Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
lenders  deal  with  3allie  Mae.  Of  8,500  active'lenders  in  GSL,  Sailie 
Mae  has  made  transaction  cbmmitments  with  less  than  400, 

To  prepare  for  the  time  when  it  must  raise-capital  in  the  private 
markets^  Sallie  Mae  must  be  c&utiows  and  conservative  aboiijt 
which  loans  it  buys  and  which  Utenks  it  dea^s  with.^  That  necessi- 
ty—advisable  from  a  business  standpoint— in  turri  limits  its  effec- 
tiveness in  providing  complete  liquidity  for  student  Ipans.  ' 


^     As  part  of  this  reaathoniation,,^^.  Chairman,  we  urge  careful 
review  of  SaiUe  Mafe  to  determine  whether  it  needs  to  be  altered  in  ^ 
order  to  insure  that  the  purpoies.for  which  it  was  created  are  fully 
and  effegtively  carried  out. 

IDEAS  FOR  RiastSRMING  TKK  LOAN  PROGRAMS  ■ 

'     How  can  we  deal  witti  these  problems?  Any  proposal  or  set  of 

•  proposals  for^restructuring  or  reforming  the  student  loan  programs 
muiit:  (1)  Improve  student  access  to  n^ed  capital  within  reason* 
able  loan  limits;  (2)  reduce  current  program  complexity  and  ^elated 

/  C(M&\  (3)  reduce  opportuniti^  for^prc%ram  abuse  and  mismanageF 
^.^XSfent;  (4)  treiit  students  and  t$chools  fairly  and  consistently;  (5) 
provide  reasonable,  clear  and  more  flexible  repayment  terms;  and 
(6)  complement  and  pre^rve  the  need-based  Federal  grant  and 
work-^tudy  programs.  '  .  ^ 

Let  me  su^jgest  a  set  of  possibilities  for  dealifig  witih  these  prob- 

•  lems.  I  hope  they  can  be  an  appropriate  starting  place  for  the 
discussion  of  how  the  loan  programs  should  be  altered,  I  would 
note  again  that  these  are  not  the  administration's  official  positions. 
Rather  they  are  a  point  of  departure  which  can  hek^  focus,  the 
debate.  .    .  . 

First:  You  should  consider  how  the  current  institutional  struc- 
ture—the banks/  the  guarantee*  agencies,  ^lie  Maer-can  be  sim- 
plified or  otherwise  changed.  Simplification  could  lower  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  It  could  also  insure  uniform  access  to  loans 
from  year  to  y^ar— irresp^tive  of  the  attractiveness  of  otiher  in- 
vestments— as  well  as  State  to  State. 

We  shoulc^  seriously  exaniine  whether  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  attracting  banks  and  other  lenders  into  the  pro- 
gram is  worth  it,  esp^ialiy  given  that  t^he  capital  being  lent  is  also 
increasingly  being  supplied  by  the  Federal  Government  through 
Sallie  Mae* 

One  possibility  "wouId^Be  a  single,  federally  operated  loan  agency 
that  would'  perform,  under  a  single  roof,  the  following  basic  func- 
tions: capital  development,  collection  and  dealing  witn  defaults. 

Second:  We  could  consolidate  the  five  HEW  student  l(^n  pro- 
grams—NDSL,  GSL,  health  education  assistance  loans^  health 
public  service  loans  and  nursing  student  loans-^intp  a  comprehen- 
f  sive  arid  conceptually  coherent  loan  program.  This  would  reduce 
?  complexity  and  confusion  for  students,  campus  administrators  and 
the  Federal  Govarnment.  Ideally  we  would  also  consolidate,  the 
loan  pr<^ams  lodged  elsewhwe  in  the  executive  branch,  although 
I  recognize  this  is  not  a  possibility  in  the  near  term: 

Third:  We  could  establish  a  dual  program  consisting  of  two  cle^r* 
ly  differentiated  and  ^complementary  types  of  loans: 

A  basic  loan  made  to  the  student  and  limits  to  the  amount  of 
support  remaining  after  the 'family  contribution,  the  BEOG  and 
other'^Federal,  State  and  institutional  assistance  is  .taken  into  ac- 
count. This  loan  could  ^)ear  a  relatively  low  rate  of  interest  and  the 
interest  payment  could  be  forgiven  while  the  student  is  in  school. 
There  could  be  graduated  repayment  options  and  the  maximum 
repayment  period  could  be  relat^  to  the  student's  total  debt. 
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•  A  suppieme^ntal  Ipaipt  above  the  hamc  loan  amou;it — up  to  pre* 
scribed  iimits — to  help  xover^  the  j^arents'  contribution.^  oince  the 
ioan  would  bemused  to  help  tHe  famUy  spread  out  its  coBt  of  educa- 
.tion,  it  probably  should  bear  a  higher  rate  of  intar^.  more  in 
keeping  with  the  actual  cost' of  capitdl.  interest  should  also  be 
required  on  tHis  loan  during  in-schobl  and  deferment  periods,^  per- 
haps allowing  the  borrower  t&  add  to  the  principal  obligation 
(iinring  these  periods.        /  , 

Such  a  dual  pn^am  would  simplify  the  loan  structure^reflect 
the  differing  purpc^es  of  loans  anji  insure  that  the  Federal  subsidy 
inclujied  in  low  inter^t  rate  loans  is  provided  in  reiationship  .to 
^  the  students' needs.  '1  ' 

There  would  also  be  advantages  if  both  loans  were  originated  at  - 
the  campuj^  and  included  in  the  aid  package  the  student  financial 
aid  ofiicer  woi-ks  out  with  the  student.  Schools  can  act  as  disburs- 
ing agents— as  they  do  for  the  currel^t  Federal  campus-based  pro- 
grams— but  schools  should  be  relieved  of  all  loan  collection  respon- 
sibilities. ;  . 

These  changes  would  have  two'Ttjry'pK^sitive  effects:  Firsts  stu- 
dents would  not  be  tequired  to  shop  around  at  many  different 
banks/and  financial  aid  officers  would  be  better  able  to  insure  that 
the  students'  needs  are  met.  Second,  schools  would  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  ^of  collection  of  loansi  a  function  they  have  not,  on  the 
whol^,  perforn^ed  >vell.  The  high  default  rate  of  the  NDSlL  program 
woijid  be  reduced  appreciably.  ,  . 

All  loans  should  be  ai^le  to  be  consolidated  for  repayment  pur^ 
poses  so  that  the  borrdwer  would  haVexa  single  repayment  schedule 
after  graduation. 'AU  loans  should  be  limited  to  educational  costs 
after  the  parents*' contribution  and  other  Fedeiral,  institutional  and 
State  iibsistance  is  taken  into  account  -  . 

There  are  other  waj^  of  dealing  with  these  problems  which  will 
be .  suggested  and  debated  in  the  days  to  come.  As  that  debate 
proceeds,  we  will  iwed  to  address  three-basic  questions: 

How  do  we  balance  costs  to  the  Federal  Government,  costs  to  the 
student  borrower  and  equitable  access  ' to  loan  funds?  The  total 
costs  of  the  program  will  depend  upon  participation  rates.  If  the 
problem  of  equitable  acce^  to  loans  is  solved,  total  loan  volume 
may  rise  substantially.  At  current  levels  of  subsidies  to  the  student, 
if  volume  increases,  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  could  be^^me 
very  large- 

If  these>  costs  are  to  be  kept  within  realistic  bounds,  then  interest 
rates  charged  students  viill  have  to  he  closer  to  the  real  cc^ts  of 
money  to  the  Federal  Government  or  the  number  of  eligible  stu- 
dents rt?duced.  v 

Thi^  is  the  basic  public  policy  trade-off  with  which  we  must  deal; 
With  a  given  amount  of  Federal  money,  do  we  want  a  heavily 
subsidized  program  which  benefits  a  few  or  do  we  want  to  reduce 
'  that  subsidy  somewhat  and  insure  that  all  who  heed  a  ioaii  can  gpt 
.  one?  Or  is  there  a  middle  ground  between  these  two  broad  alterna- 
tives? 

To  what  extent' should  the  existing  system  be  restructured?  As  I 
discussed  earlier,  tl^ere  are  cc^ts  and  complexities  which  result , 
from  the  large  number  of  institutional  partners -involved  in  GSL. 
Are  there  simply  too  many  middlemen  in  the  system?  We  need  to 


;•■  . ,-  ;^  •  is.      ^    .    _  :  ^  ^  ■ 

debate  the  tradeijf!^  of  thew  factors  and  the  efFectiven^^^^^  Uie 
current  structure  £?6mparad  to  a  simgk^r/consolidatojW^^ 
struqture,  v  •      L  »  * 

And«  as  part  of  this  inquiry,  wetahould  give  ti^^^te  guarantee 
^  agencies  careful  scrutiny.  Are  they  perfomung  their  assign^  tasks 

well?  Should  their  toie  be  simplified  and  reduced? 
^  Finally^  what  sbcHild  be  the  nature  and  role  of  Sallie  Mae?'As  I 
noted  ftbove>  it  ia^my  view  that  Sallie  Mae  to  date  has  not  func- 
tioned as  effectively  as  it  a)uld.  We  should  determine  how  SalUe 
^  Mae  should  be;^  altered  to  better  serve  the  purposee  for  which  it  was 
intended  or  whether  indeed  we  need  Saiiie  Mae< 

These,  then,  ape  the  issues  concerning  the  loan  program?  which  T 
hope  will  concern  us.  The  loan  programs  are  exceptionally  impor- 
tant as  a  component  in  the  total  Feder^  strategy  of  guaranteeing 
access  and  some  element  of  choice.  Until  they  operate  effectively 
and  equitably  we  will  not  have  fulfilled  the  promises  and  commit^ 
ments  mad^  when  th^  student  aid  prc^rams  were'  established. 

I  think  the  grant  discusmon  I  would  skip  over  for  the  most  part 
and  go  just  briefly  to  page  39  and  note  that,  in  addition  to  Uie 
B£0G  programed  the  other  grant  pn^^rams,  there  are  pn^ams 
1  am  not  discussing  this  morning  but  which  we  will  have  comments 
^  on  and  I  know  this  amunitt^  will  deal  \vith. 

Hie  college  work^tudy  program  has  been  tremendously  expand- 
ed  during -this  administration,  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress, 
from  about  670,000  to  about  1  million  students  and  we  think^that 
proposals  there  should  be  considered^  because  it  is  a  strong  and 
good  program. 

Second,  we  have  continued  the  TRIO  and  the  graduate  and  pro-, 
fessional  opportunities  program  to  provide  opportunities  for  minor- 
ities and  disadvantaged  students  to  move  into  the  higher  education 
arena,  and  programs  relating  to  women  in  higher  education.  The 
-title  III  developing  institutions  program,  we  think,  d^rves  a  care- 
ful look  and  restructuring.  We  will  have  specific  proposal  but  I 
would  note  that  that  progr;^  ife  no  longer  a  program  for  tradition- 
ally black  institutions.  They  receive  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
funds  under  that  program  jt^^  ^ 

As  a  result  of  a  variety  of  court  decisions,  those  institutions  are 
being  desegr^ated  and  over  the  next  decade  they  are  going  to 
change  dramatically.  And,  I  think,  as  one  looks  at  the  titie  III 
developing  institutions  program,  we  rnust  keep  that  in  mind  and 
keep  in  mind  the  problems  of  the  small  liberal  arts  college  and 
problems  of  Hispanic  institutions. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chainnan>  we  look  at  all  of  th^  prc^ams  at  a 
time  when  demographic  and\social  pressures  are  begmmng  tq  place 
great  strains  on  America's  institutions  of  higher  education.  Over 
the  next  11  yea^  the  drop  ip  the  size  pf  '^the  18-  to  24-year-age 
group  v^ll  be  roughly  4.4  million  students,  or  16  percent  Although 
the  decline  in  this  prime  c^llege^e  population  may  to  some  extent 
be  compensated  by  increased  college  enrollments  of  older  people,  W 
seems  c\i^  that  overall  student  enrollments  will  shrink. 

This  shrinkage  v^l  not  alTect  institutions  in  a  uniform  fashion. 
Manv  strong  institutions  will  feel  the  squeeze  only  slightly  or  not 
at  all.  Weaker  institutions,  l)owever,  may  suffer  gt^atiy.  The  remit 
will  be  simply  that  some,  will  have  to  contract  the  scope  of  their 
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oiierations*  othenj  may  have  to  merge  with  lister  institutions  and 
still  others  niay  have  to.go  Qut  of  busin^^  .  . 

•  Together  wfth  demographic  pres^res;  institutions  are  al86  faced 
with  other:  increasingly* evident  burdens:  Iritlatioli  has  led  to  cut- 
backs of  jnarginal  but  critical  expenditures,  such  as  books  for  li- 
bra^ie^i,.  Moreover  the  buildings  created  in  the  Doom  of  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties  that  allowed  institutions  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  Kreatly  expanded  higher  education  clientele  are  beginning  to 
require  greatly  increased  maintenance  and  renovation.  The  Federal 
demands  for  acc^  for  the  handicapped  and  health  and  safety^ 
regulations  increase  the  noninstructional  costs, 

Rebuilding  the  physical  plant  of  the  college  and  universities  is  a 
national  problem  of  gr^t  concern,  and  there  are  social  imp^jratives 
which  the  law  places  on  these  institutions,  including  enforcement 
of  title  IX  of  the  education  admen^fments  of  19t2. 

The  population  shifts  of  the  past  20  years  have  added  yet  an- 
other area  of  concern  in  our  consideration  of  the  higher  education 
programs.  The  entrance  into 'the  college  and  universky  teaching 
profession  and  the  resulfeint  tenure  of  large  numbers  of  professors 
in  the  5$ixtie^  and  early  seventies  threaten  to  eliminate  job  open- 
ings for  new  scholars  in  a  variety  of  important  academic  areas. 

The  Federal' Government  cahnot  and  should  not  address  all  of 
the  consequences  of  these  institutional  problems.  The  national  role 
will  necessarily  be  limited.  So  long  as  the  overall  higher  education 
establishment  remairis  sound  we  need  not  be  unduly  concerned 
about  the  closings  or  mergers  of  individual  colleges  and  universi- 
ties/ '  .  ..  ' 

.'It  is  no  more  in  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
niaintainHhrough  subsidies  an  unneeded  college  than  it  is  in  the 
national^ interest  to  prevent  the  closings  of  unneeded  elementary 
schools.  Similarly  it  is  not  in  the  national'  inter^t  to  subsidize 
conventional  maintenance  costs  of  higher  education  Institutions, 

^\Vhat  should  we  do  in  the  extraordinary  circumstance  where  the 
national  interest  is  threatened?  We  must  make  sure,  for  jixample, 
that  the  decline  in  enrollment  does  not  lead  to  the  disappearance 
nationally  of  entire  curricula  or  fields  of  inquiry.  Should  we  also, 
have  the  authority  to  aid  institutions  during  this  period  of  ac^ust- 
ment?  For  example,  should  we  have  the  authority  to  underwrite 
experiments  to  make  colleges  and  universities  more  efficient 
through  the  pooling  of  scholarly  resources— professors,  libraries 
and  physical  facilities? 

Together  we  face  a  great  challenge  in  the  consideration  of  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Ac*t.  I  have  tritxl  to 'point 
out  a  few  of  the  primary  issues  and  the  direction  of  our  prelimi- 
nary'thinking. 

In  closings  I  want  to  reiterate  what  Tt^lieve  to  be  the  major 
theme  of  .  this  testimony.  Simply  put,  we  face  an  extraordinary 
opportorrity  in  Anwican  history.  This  Nation  is  at  the  thref^hold  of 
achieving  the  goal  that  all  qualified  students  will  have  the  finan- 
cial means  to  obtain  a  bachelor  s  degree  and  to  go  on  to  profession- 
al or  graduate  school. 

Moreover,  wq  are  making  .great  strides  in  insuring  that  access  is 
•backed  up  by  essential  special  attention  for  individuals  who  have 


not  had  enriched  elementary*  j^d  secondary  school  opporturiiities. 
We  cannot  let  this  goal  escape  us.  ' 

Yet  we  caanot  afford  to  purj&ue  this  goal  singlemindedly  and 
disregard  other  ^u^iflcant  problems  facing  institutions  in  the 
Nation.  To  insure  ^x^ss  to'  institutions  that  arp  declining  in  qual- 
ity would  be  a  cruel  end  f?)r  all  of  our  efToji;s.  The  challenge  for 
h^her  education  is  to  protect  and  enhance  quality  wiule  ^multa- 
neousiy  insuring  ^ual  opportunity.  1  believe  that  tc^ether  we  are 
equal  to  t^e  task- Tnank  you. 

]V!r:*FfeRD.  *Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Tl^  gentleman  from  Indi- 

-  Mr.  Bradi^as.  I  would  like  to  ask  iinanimou^  a>nsent  that  there 
be  inserted  following  the  statement  of  Secretai;^  Califano  in  the 
transcript  a  committee  print  entitled  '*Legislatwe  Recommenda- 
tions for  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Bdilcation  Act  and^  Related 
Measures,*'  together  with  an  appendix  and  .accompanying  docu- 
ment 

Mr.  Ford.  Without  objection,  the  Secretary's  prepared  statement 
will  be  inserted  in  full  in  the  record  at  this  point  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  compendium  of  legislative  suggestions  which  we  havg 
received  now  from  approximately .  60  or^nizations  representing 
higher  education.  , 

|The  statement  errata  sheet  and  other  documents  referred  to 
follow.  The  committer  print  is  available  for  review  in  the  subcom-* 
mittee  office.]  /  * 
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TESTIHOHY  OF 
SECEHTARV  JOSEPH  A.  CAUFANO,  JR. 
DEPARTMENT, OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
BEFORE  THE  ' 
SUBCOWIHEE  ON  POSTSEtONDARY  EDUCATION 
OF  THE      ■  • 


HOUSE  COMMIHEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
MARCH  20.  1979 


OF,  TNTi^ifiC 


Ptt'ASfifl  To'apPEM  TOCAY  B£fO*€  THIS  DISTINGUISHED  SuaCOWHm££ 
•;AS  you  ^GlM-|€Ai^ff*GS        TH£  iigf  UTMORIZATIW  OP  T>€  HIGHER  LIXJCAT I  OK  ACT  * 
Of  iMIS^rsi  A  CHUCIM.  rSAC  !N  The  Hi^TQRy  Of  HI^i£«  a>U:ATfOH--A' Tff«  '  • 

.  •  0^'  laMiSlTlOW  ^ImOi  TWe  OC?A#iSl(»<  OF  1HE  SUTIES  AKD  S£VEKTf€S  AW) 

THE  mm  CONSTRICT^ ^«U)  Of  T^€  EIC5HTIES.    ThE  FeI^KAL  PR06i«KS  K^VE      -  , 
EVOty^O  SlGl^IpfcANTLY  \H         15  YtARS  SII*CE  PRESIDENT  Jg>i(ii3(^  SI6WED  TJC  ^ 
HiOHER  EjOWCATIQN  AcT  f#4T0  LAW*     TH6Y  «^  Ai«  <W  IMPORTANT  ELEMENT  IH  TM€  • 
/    TOST 5£COW3Ai<y.  SECTOR.    AjC^SE  f^RArtS  WlLC  PLAY  AN  iKPORT^WiT  '  * 

dVEft  THE  NEXT  OtCAOr'AS  0O«  INSTITUTIONS  RESPOND  TQ  THE  NEEDS  OF  A  CHANGING 
^     ERA-^aOTH  AC ADg*4rC  AliD  ECONOMIC. 

This  NATION  TAKy  GftEAT  PKtDE  IN  ITS  SYSTEM  OF  rilC*€i«  GHJCATION'*  ^ 
■   ■  '<Aip  Ji^TlFlASLt  SO^.;  ^SOft  i,000  COUEGES  AND  l^IVESSlTfES-^Pli^IC  AHlS 

]B  roUU  YUk  OLDS-    AN'ADOrnON^  2  million  STUD^TS  A«£  EimLLS>  IN 
'    POStS£CWaiA§Y  OgCl^  EXPeNDJTURES  IN  POSTSECOND^Y  EI^^UCATK^ 

'.'   WILL  ^8£  AaOUT.S57  BlLLIpN  IN  19bO  COMPARED  WITT^  $12  BIUfON  IN  1965-        '  - 

ThERe  JS  A  RICHNESS  AND,  DIVERSITY        THESE  INSTITUTIONS.     ThEY  RANGE  FftOH 

^.V"   COWUNHY  .COLLEGES.-^n^il'cH  PKOVlDe  JOB^RELATED  EMPLOYMENT  T8AINING,  ADULT 

■   ■  ■       %  ■  /  ,  ■ 

EDXATION^  ARD  ACCESS  TO  AN' ACADEMIC  CAREER  FOR  MILLIONS       STUDENTS  TO 
'  WHOM  IT  MAS  NOT  AVAILABLE  A>D£CAD£  AGO^TO  THE  GREATEST  PUBLIC  Af€ 
PftlV^TI  «eSEA]?CH  UNIVERSITIES  IN  THE  WOiiLD,,  WHICH  EXPA/^  THE  FRONTIERS 
OF  BASIC  KNOWLEDGE-     Tf^SE  INSTITUTIONS— WITH  T^lfi  ViTAi^^TY,  THEIR 
iRlLk^E^.  AND--nieiR  O^RISHED  TTWDITION  Of  ACADEflC  Ff^EDO^-^ARe  OKE  OF 

America's  Gi5^r  NATi{WL -TREASURES. 


IONS— WITH  T^lfi  \ 
ITIDN  Of  ACAD^IC 


^  •  .toGeTHEti  WITH  A  STRa*^.  ELEMf^iTASY  AfAO  S£C0HDAi5V  SVsTHfl  THE  |NSTrfuT|ONS ' 

-  '  0F;HJGH€H  SlX>ar ION  WILL  CC^TIH^  to  f^OVlCe  all  AweRlCAfiS  with  TH£  OiaPORIUfiltY 

'       _    AND  TJUiNlNG  TO  HAKE  A  StTTES  LIFE  F0«  Tfr«A«iELV£S  Am)*H)R  Xhll^  ,\AT10N. 

-Education' IS  THt.  atEwocK  of  ot^  wATjc^  LiFE^-tT  is  a  {kxi©  in  itshj" 

•         v  ..  ,    j|^cAU5£  IT  EMSAACES  AAiD  EXJ>AK&S         POTENTIAL  QF  US- ALL  AfttO  IT  iS  A  NECESSA^V 

-CO^iOlTtOft  Of  OSMOOiACY  S£CAiJS£  T^tE  GREATEST  SAfEGUAJ®         OOR  fREEDO*^ 
.   <  '  IS  AN  IUFQKMtO  CITJ2ENRY.     As  ThoKAS  JEFFeRSON  SAIH:     "IF  A  rMTlO^  EXPtCTS 

TO  flE  BOTH'^GfttORAMT  AfC  FR££  |T  EXPECTS  VtiAT  i)ieVE8  WAS  A^^0  NEVER -i^lU  K-" 

SiiiCE  .1965.  T>^ 'Federal  jgov^rwent  h^s  SEcof^  a  major  partner'  in 

POSTSECONDARY  nJl>CATION,  ^WfTH  ASSISTANCE  IN  FISCAL  12B0  PKOJECTED  AT  '  ' 


AiBOUT  $10  BILLION       ,  iSbO  COMPARED  TO  S2  SJLLION  FOR  ]%5.     ThREE  SASIC 
,  PtiRWSES  UNDERLIE  THE^VeDcRAL  COHMlTHENTt    •  ! 

<.-.,.■  ■•  » 

O      KehOVING  THC  FlNA^iCJAL  a^sFfRS  to  POSTSECONUAKY  EDOCATION  THROUQi 
DIRECT  AIDi  THUS  HELPlAIG  D I SADVANTAGEIi  STUDENTS,  ^SPECiALL^  THO.SE 
FROM  LOWER  IMCOHE  W  MINORITY  FAi^ELlES.  GAIN  ACCESS'  TO  OUR  NATION'S 
COLL£i>£S  AND  UNIVERSITIES- 

The  F£D£HAL  government  will  provide  ABOUT  %&A  BILLION  IN  STUDENT 
AID  IN  1^  1979.     Q£  STUE^T  AID  PROGRAMS  ALONE  WILL  PROVIDE  AflODT 
*     $^.9  BILLION  IN  DIRECT  AID  AND  WILL  HELP  PROVIDE  $2  BILLION  IN 

LOANS.  ,        '  '  ^' 

0  &ISURING  THAT  AlHESiCA  REMAINS  AN  INTELLECTUAL  LEADER  AIHONG 
NATIONS  THROUGH  THE  SUPPORT  OF  HAS IC •  RESEARCH  AND  GRADUATE 
EDUCATION-     .  -  '  '  ' 
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■     UNIVERSITIES  IN  TH6 'SCUNCeS  W  Ht^ITIES  FO«Na^'AIC£j)  SCNOAIilv 

0    HsOVIOI.^^.SiiPPOHT  TQ  IN^TiTUnoi^S  THAT  >**ve^i^U««^JSe£^ 

AND  A5SiSTrNS  TH£M  TO  li^.pl^  THE  QUALlVf       TH£  EDUCATE  T>«y.  ^ 


ToTALLlV  $151  HIILIOK  IN  FISCAL  lB7^,  Jha^^  FUHSS  AID  K^aOPifiG ^ 
.  ,.lNSTITyTl\jS.  Sl^«T  eOLUG^  AM)  J^S£A«CH  (,I^iu^|£S,  Af©  (^Fe«  • 

•  ••  ,     INCESTJVes  TO^NSTITUTlSm  TO' TRY  OUT  «W  ,!I^t,?*UCi1  COOPeaATlVE 

EDUCATION.  M  mmTm  Exmm  of  spgaAi.'  {NSTiJurioMt  aSd 

r  IS  KJU«!  [N  pR£srl!£NT  CaKTEr's  WCENf  AfFIIW^TJCW       m  STSONeV 

,  FEOEKAL  COmmrtENT  ro  7HE  HiSTOSfCAU-Y  SLACK  CoClEGES  AltC  Fojisk 
:    UfilVEftSfVlES-  ■  • 

<.;■  ■' 

;  *     AlTM0U6H-WRC£  ANC  OXiM  t^  TllE .  HeOERAl.  RJ?£seNCE  IH  HJfiHER  EDUCATION,  mi 

;^  Jior  mnsx  rw.  «iy'  way  upcw  r«:  fheecom  of  scwjuw,  even  as  a«  incr^inc 

SHA«£  Of  COSTS-gSPi'cfAU.MN  SOME"  SCHOOLS"  iS^PROV 2 D£J5  BY  TH£  FCOEiiAL  GOVEWtf' 
>«NT..  to)  SEASON.  rtW«VE«  CQMPElLIf«,^  JUSTIFY  Fe«RAL'- X0NST8AINTS 

ACADEMIC  FHe£QOH  AfiO  '  WTEaStly     As  *  TOGETHSH'  IN' REAyTWRUifW 

THfe-  Higher  EoocAricw  psogt?*?^  tc  hust jc£ep  this  PUKW^ENTAi.  premise  cleahy 

-  MIND-  '  ■ 
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AS  THEY  AR£^  Tt€V  DO  f^T  GO  TO  AHOTfiEH  Fl^tDAH£NTAL  FKOBLE^.  Hl6H£j^, 
60UCATJ0N''"'n€  DeTE«iORATtO«  ^  ^  f€S£Af?CH  PUNT  AHO  FACILITIES^  BUILT  - 
'UP  IN  TH£  IS^'S  AT  QiM  SASIC  »£S£AI«CH  UMiVEHSITIES  AHD  THE  H£ED  T^ 
PROVIDE  OPPORTUNITJES  FOI?  OUR  WilLlIAMT  YQUfrMS  PH.i).'S. 

ThC  CONTl?ai£0  i3£V£LQPM£NT  OF  OUi  NATI,OK,  T^€  OJNTINl^  EXPANSIOM  Of 

KNOMUDGS^  TH£  SOLUTIC^  Of  HAMY  Of  Oi^  ndST  COMPLEX  Pf^^£H$-~RAN${'f^ 
)     '  '  I 

FKOK  £N£Ney  TO  EDUCATlQf<  TO  HjMAN  BEHAVIOR— REQU I THAT  )i€  EMKiq^  AND 

NOUKISH  OUR  BASIC  A£S£AiKH  CAPAg!LlTY«     ThAT  IS  V#4Y  Pr£SIO£NT  C^TEK  HAS, 

eV£M  IN  A  TIME  Of  TIGHT  SUD6£T,  CONTlMiao  TO  1HCR£AS£^  Tt€  PfWfWTfON  OF 

fxms  oevoTED  to  basic  sessAiKH.   That  is  m%  I-b€li£v£  vc  msT  explore 

WH£TH£R  TH£8E  SH0UU3       ABOUIS»<AL  FeDCSAL  SUPPORT  10  OEAl,  WITH  THOS€ 
PROBLEMS  AS  PART  Of  THE  OVERAi^L  flCAUTMORIZATlON  PROCESS* 

*  m 

Let  me  tw»*  ns^  to  the  Federal  stuScnt  aid  programs- 

9 

0£'S  MAJOR  SrTUiJEI^T  ASSISTANCE  PlK)GIW»rtS"TH£  SaSIC  EIKOTIOK  OPPOftTi^lTY 
()AAMT  PfiOOftAH/  THE  SUPPLE^TAL  EDUCATIC^  OPPORTUNITY  tiftANTS,  T}^  GUARANTEE 

Student  Loan  ^^rjm^s.  the  Nat itiHAt  Direct  Stuiwt  Loan  pf^RAM^  the  State 


StuDCNT  iNCglriVE  G«ANT  P?H>6«Art  AND  TH€.  COLLEGE  WflR*^  STUDY  PWGRAM-^OMPRI S£ 

AN  i*ip«£ssi,\€  Federal  cowithent  to  the  assistance  of  studcnts  w  their 

FAMILIES- 


erIc 
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TH»T  OVmiL  W.3  BlUtW  FcKfiAL  DOLLARS  AW  S£>*£iUTE  AN  AaDir<0*t«. 
.  •     C-5  BtLiJON  i*f  LQA«iS  ANQ  HAICHIN*  DOOJUiS  FfKlM  OT)C»  fUHiq  MS)  PRIVATE 
S£CTO«S.^  iHESe  OOOAUS  COWTITUTC  ^  P£«C£W  Of  THE  TOTAt  FeueJUj.  EFFOfiT 
1«  «31rT4Ec6«3A«V  mjCATiCW  W  i3  PtiJCENT  Of  THfi  »S7  gJUJOK  THAT  «  ESTIHATE 
WILL  ie  SPEW  0N*0STSKfl»IOAav  EOUCATIOH  W  FISCAL  1979  Ffi^  BOTH  fmSC 
'         flilVATE  SOtWCES.  t 

(  ^  ,  .... 

/  Jo&*Y^  1  mnr  TO  xAks-  this  0Pf^Hi?u«nY  to  discussj 

;'•       0    THE  EVOtUTfOM  CT  F|I>6ft^  STUDCNT  AID  POLIGV; 

0    Hy  CONCEPT  OF  T>«  FUKaAMDjTAt>«l«:JPt£S  TMT  SHOlitD  GUIDE  OUH 
POLICISS  IN  THIS  Am.  IH  THE  COilNG  ygAHS;  AMD 

■*  . 

*  •  0    «.t68faTjV£  METHOD^  Kl»  AOJ^SSIPiQ  SOH^  Of  THH  SERIOUS  PRS^EMS 
THAT  £)fUT  m  T>C  P<i06li«iS  TCWY.*^      '  ^     ^  - 

'  ."  , 

'     %  NEMAAKS  TOBAV'  AA£  NOT  ll*TE««  TO       A  f^iWAL  STATgmKT  Of 
./^Al»{f«ist^^^^^       PQtlCY;^  'RaT^CK  THeV  l^t£CT  HtW's  Vfg«S  AM3  Aii£  Ifitem^ 
TO  STIWOAJE  OEMTg  DURING  T)«  COU«S£  (ft^iif-^ll^.    As  m  HfV6  f€VIE^ 

 ^^i^..P^^^*^'.«.!^>«^^^  THOSE  MHO  AmiHISTEK 

TWCSg  «>m)MMS  W  THOSf         8£H£FIT  FROrt  T>i£M.    We  Hi^Vt  LEARf^  mJCH  • 
F«3M  R£fiJ0*iA4.  H£A«|f«S.  IMVOtVlNE  OVER  250  WIT^^ESSES-    Af«H«  HOPE  TO 
Biftij^FjV-nmTHCS  RW)H  THCSE  HEARINGS  AND  TH£  J€ARIISi6$  I«  TK£.^^Ye. 
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IHi 


1578  SHAid*'  INC»£AS€$  IS  *iTUD£NT 


Hjme-llCCWE  SltiDCMT  ASSISTAICE  AcT-|A«  IHIOf^T^r  set  OF  I^FOmS  IN 
THE  F£DI£RAl  AiC  {'ftOGAAnS  TM^T  lEV&LOi^  \H  CLOSC;  CQC^KATION  MfTH 

mis  SulCOWITTEE*    fitfr  KSHTS  TWe  Mf^&D£D  EXP^IWi  IN  StUOeNT  AlDi 
MUST  Ai^SO  lOQIC  AT  THE  STUftENT'' ASSIST^  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF 

IHS,  »Ufl6£TA8Y  »«STKA1NT 'THAT  WlU.  tl£  ^i^OOiREB  IN  T>ji  imCPIAXT  FUVuHE 


^AWD  IN  rne  cowtsxt  op  othes  ccmT 


IN^  CLAIMS  FOK  £IHK:ATI0N  $P£KDI»C- 


As*i€  cevaop  p^hj^osals  Km  join'H^i^jrHS  Tf^  stuij^t  assistance  lAm, 

tIW  fJSSOURCES  PROVIDED  FO*i  THeS£ 

^iTAdLV  A»a>  efficiently-  '  V  ' 


ME  shOjld  t+«js  seek  to  siisujc  that 

PURPOSES  BV  THC  taxpayers  Ag£  USED 

]hK  ^TlJngf^T'AiSStSTAf^E  FfMkAMS^' 


«0R  CAPA»L£  STUDtNTS-    W£  KAVf  SW 


Tj€  FODiiRAl  STUCCKT  AID  Pf*04HWlS  WERE  ESTABLISHES  FOR  T^  HAJOR 

fujiposes^  ASi  YOU  iCM»  wcil^  Hk-  Ch4*^* 


i^lM  f^^LF^^  TO  POSTSECONftASy  EJKiCATJON 


IhT  TO  HAK£  EDtiOlTIOfCAi.  OPPOSTi^lTY  A- 
'iBCALltY  FOR  T>^e  POOR  AND  TH£  Dl?AJ^A*iTA^,  BUT  WE  mVE  ALSO  SOUGHT  TO 
PftOViDE  ASSISTANCE  FC5«  «IDfK.£'"I«Ca^^  FAHlLltS  FACED  WITH  HEAVY  EXPANSES  FC^, 
.POSTS£Ci»iDA«Y  ^iJCXtJ^' 


S^CC¥in.  mv  WERE  INTENDED  TCi 


|?*J©VIDE' BOTH  LOWER  AND -KIQIJLE-iNCOf^ 


STUDENTS  ^l^M  SOHE  POSSIBl^LlTY  0^1  £ifiii;L-THAT  \Sj  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 


ATTEND  A  HIGHER  COST  INSTITUTION' 


■^SHOULD  THEY  BE  WILLING  TO  ASSUiiE/DC 


ADDlTt.fiHAL  OF  WOiiK  AND  LQAj^iS 
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As  t<  HEVIW  THS  SXHUlthCS.  Of-T«E'«kST  flVs  ¥£A«S,  j«  <JH*  TAk£  dHUT 
PSlDgtKAT  TH£Se-PaiC;^  A«H?HiOaRAKS  K^Vg.f^es  SUCCESSFUL  IN  Ot^lNfi 
■m  DOOH  TO.MAWV  STUli£Nfs\i*<0  fOl^  miJ       ?UI40S>  6ITJ€H  «XJU)  NOT    h^Vfe  /< 
'EHWXUO  IN  COLLEGC  AT  f^±m  C0UiJ3  m)T  Q»j  KAVg  ak'^i.  TO  EKWXi  JN 

.     THE  COLLI:S£  OF  C«OIC£-    UST  .3$  f^ftCEliT  18-2^'  OCBS-THE 

^  '  ^-  THftT  AGS  G«x#  o««)LL£fi  lu  m  FALf^op^  196^.  ,  1f  (^y  29  p^w:ent  Of.  ' . 

"THIS  A6t  S«OyP  PART  EC  I  PAT  li^  ifj  POSTSEO^aiAfiY  £ZH>CAT|CW  TOOAY, 

AaoUT  OH^  «ILLIC»$  FSWCR  STUDENTS  V««UJ5  B£  AtTEriDCN^  Ca.U6£' 

.         •   -L^ST  .^^LL^AN  £STr^T£D  1-7  MiUlON  ^INCM^ITY.  ^JTUDENTS  weR£  ENROLLED  '' 
.  m  COLUat  AS  COMPAREH  Wf TH  SLiGhTtY  HOR£  THAN  gw^-H^iF  HIUIC^  IN  1968- 
Of  The  HIN£|«{TY  COLUe£  A(5£  JWULAnOfi,  ASCXTT  16  PEIKENT  A^N(;>ii^  e?tff^l£D 

cmmp  with"onlV>sout  15  Ptj^EHr  a  dccas^  ago*  H^nority  ^umrs 

j  NCW  MAKE  UP  OVEK       P€RC£NT  Of  T>€  STUDENT  POPULATIC^,     S^HIuS^RE  Ali£ 
HjOiASLY  M**iyjtAUSeS  FOR  T>€S£  DNAfrlATIC  INCREASES.  T>€  FEI^HAL  STUSJCNT 
AID  PROQMHS  ^  UNDOUHJ^Y  A  HAJO^  ONE*  ' 

'    These  FEoij^  student  aid  Pso<;fMAMs-A*4D  m  paiciEs  they  represent-have 

evOtVED  DW<ATiaLLY  SINCE,  THE  PASSAGE  Of  T>€  GI  B|LL  IN  1944  .iil^N  THE 
.    FUJE&AL  GOVERNMEHT  UNDERTOOK  ifs  FIRST  HAjQk  EFFORT  AT    STUDENT  ASS r STANCE : 


SKiafJ£D  BY  THE  LAUNCHII^  OF  SfUTHU  AMD  fSA«S  THAT  THE  UnHED 


f^R  TEACHiJtt  s£Wsce^-^  Natiok^  LkfENSE  Snioe*<r  Loan  (MDSU 


Ih  i9W.  THE  Caj.£6E  Wow -Study  wK^iiAM  ((JIS)  vi^  Mrmofii2£D     thc  ' 
EcoMOMjc  Owj^Ti^iTY  Act*     *  • 

if*  i^5,  T>C  HlGH£i^  £iWCArj(H<  Act,  Tt«  first  MA^^  i>|£C£  Of  STtaJENT 
ASSISTANCE  USIStATlOW  CWICNTa  TO  THE  STUI^WT'S  FlNAWCIAt  HtiXis 

CRUi^  £joucAii(^  Grants  (few  SEOG),  a»d  i5uARAirrE£D 

Stuj^t  LoA^i  Progka«  (GSL).  ,  ^' 

The  cowchpt  qf  assistamce  on  Tt«  sasis  of  need  istaslis*^  in  19&5 
iiAs  EXTENoej)  m  lS/2  with  the  cj^tioh  of  T4€  Sasjc  Educational 
Oppj}«tunity  6«ANT  (BEOG)  aho  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIS) 

T>€  1978  Hrpg^  iNCD^  Student  Ass'istance  Aa  (MISAA).  mn^' ^rAi>iiua 
the  !NcoMe-?Eute)  natuse  of  grant  awa^s>  ex?akm}  aiGisri^iTY 

FOR  THOSE  Am«D$  TO  AWtoXIHATELV  ON£."fHIJ®  OF  T>C  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  ' 
IN  POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ORDER  TO  HELP  STlil^TS  Ff^  MIEfiLE  . 
INCCH£  families  defray  THE  RISING  COSTS  Of  POSTS£CON0A{?Y  EDtCATIOH^ 


#• 
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Pam  S  '  •  . 

As  TH£S«  fmXHMS  H»VE  EV«,veo.  T«  AWIWT  OF  FtJXftAL  POSTS£C0«BA«Y 

STOOEliT  AID  MAS'  A{.SO  IXfA*©®  OWW**TiCAU,¥! 

•   <     i    .  ■  .  ■  ■ 

0  "In  1965  TOI^  EXPtliO£Tt«£S  IN  THE  MSTJECONOASV  S£CTO«  UEiie  ASOOT 

8JU.1CN.  That  vt«,  pasemts  and  stumhts  facep  tuition  am> 
«£$  OF.  APPaow>«Te.r       aiaiw.  (E  sruoeiT  aid 

A  NOOeST  i2t»  illUIOK,  0M.¥  ^1  P&KtHT  Of  T«  TOTAt  TUITION 
ANC  P££S  RAID  8V  TO  STUUtJlTS  AND.  THEIR  WWHES- 

0    HV  1975.  POSTSfCQfWAgV  EDOCATIOM  i«s  S€fiJtfiIl!l6  ALMOST  W  IfU!» 
•      AKU.STUJieNTS  IHID  TUITICSt  AM)  FEES  OF  AWJOXfNATav  JS.2  SILUOH- 
.  •  ijY  THAT  Y£A«  THE  fmHK  STUISNT  AID  PR06HAMS  ASSISTED  THO^ 

STUDENTS  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  iHxm  QH  24  ?68CE«T  W  TJCtR  TOTAL 

•  TUITION  COSTS. 

■  f 

■         0  Estimates  tor  iSS)  place  total  ajuEai ate  ixpewniwEs  at  amot  $57 

BILLION  MO  tuition  AM). FEES  AT  AflOW  $13  BiaiCW.    Im  QE  STUDENT 
:       «C  WO€JWMS  WILL.PHQViK  APPROXItWTELY  Jij.d  81^ 
OF  TMCSE  NEEDS.  '  ■ 

:   Hn-  mtmR  m.  mki..  antiA«s  m  mi  FspsaAL  ^sTuteNT-Ats- pweiws  

.  .  .  GREW  BY  «Ofi£  7m  TEN-FO(j}    BET^Si  ISS  AND  IS7S.    BETWEEN  I9?5  AND  1930  T«V 
WLL  MORE  TWK  flOijaLE.    ^  A  PER  STUOENT  BASIS  THIS/eSOKTH  IS  ALSO  HARXED- 
In  i%S  HEW  STUKNT  AID  PROSRAMS  PSOVi.KD  3W  AVESACfi  OF  $jW  PER  ENROLLED' 
FULL-TIME  STUDENT,    fef  1975  THAT  A«OKT  J^AD  SROMi  TO  AFFROXIMATaV  $200 
PER  STUDENT,  AND  BY  1^,  IT  WILL  BE  $395  PER  STUDENT- 
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TmS£  OP  US  ViHO^OUGKT  TO  £f*ACT  TweSC  PSOGftAMS^  IN  TH£  LATE  SJXTIES  AMJ.ThS 
EA«Ly  SEVENTIES*  » 

GmAMT  PROM/^  NOiT  £fF£CTSya.Y  AS^U)^^- ACCESS  FOR  A  li^EDV  STUI^T 
to  A  «W«nf^A»  9\mLlC  UtiVERSnV  TWAT  C0STS«  an  average  AROUT 

.  li2>8t)0*N  iS^^-ZS-  The  pcsqrest  stvi>ent^  who  i^ec^ives  no  ci^tribu--; 

TlOft  FKCW  His  PWfENTS  AND  ATTENDS  THIS  "AVERAGE"  PUBLIC  IlNSTiTUTlQH, 
WIU  RECEIVE  A  SaSIC.GsAHT  Of  $1.^00  AW>  MIGHT^  fO«  RKEIVE 
A  SuPPLHrteNTAL  GiWif  OF  $700*    WjTH       M0»£  THAN  $700* N  SUmER 
OR  PART-TIHE  EARNINGS/  THAT  STUDENT'S  COST       GDUCATION  CAM  BE 
RJUV  *€T.  . 

0    Imy  SANE  STUDENT  ATT£NDiP*G  T>C  "AVERACe*'  PRIVATE  INSTITUTION, 
FACES  COSTS  OP  ABOUT  S3>9Q0  IN.197^''79.    te  V*XJU?  m  aiGISLE  FOR 

A  Basic  ^mhi  of  $i,S0O  and  ojuu)  i^eive  a  Stf pi^^ntal  Grant  of 

UP  T3  JLSOO-    COhSlNED  WITH  >700  OF  EXPECTED -SU^ttfS  EARNINGS, 
AN  "average"  private  EDUCATION  WOULD  BE  HUmH  HIS  J^H- 

Thus,  rrc  ooals  of  access  aic.  to  a  great  degree,  choice  have  seen 

ACHIEVED         HANY  STUDENT'S. 
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NOfi£Tm£SS  EXIST  WITHIN  T>€  STUSCNT  /ASSISTANCE  PRi^KAMS^ 

But  UP<m  ouiisfiiNG  T}^iK,  I  ymm.  iT,i«80HTAN\To  ^^m^  i^ith  voi  sa<e  •  : 

OF  TH£  sisiC  WNCJPUS-^SCYOWS  T)€  >€E0  F<^  AC^UVI?^  ACCESS  ANO  SOT^ 
bWICe-l-THAT  SMQUU)  GUJjDi  ^  a»i$  I  ORATION  Of  CHA**S£S       T>€  f^HAL 
•SruOcKTAiO  6fF(^T:  *  ..^y^  V 

Q  Parents >  THROUGH  ^  fahily  oo^tri^ution.  and  sTus)eNTs>  msmoh 

SCiF^mP       THE  >QSH  OF  i#0«K  08  LOANS.  SHOULD  HSJMH  A  SlQHtFlcm 
f«SP0*iSIBlLl7V  FOR  FlHAW:iP*6  POSTS£Cf^iSA^V  SlliliCNTS 
,  '  AM)  fW?£NTS,ON  AVERAGE  TQCAy  "  DIRECTLY  PROVII^  A^UT  35  F£«C£NT  OF 
THE  TOtAL,  COSTS 'dF  F0STS£C0W)A8Y  EDUCATION- 

0   The  AMOUNT  that  PAilCNTS  SHOUU^  ^  EXPECTED  TO  CONTRIBUTE  TO 

1>4€IR  children's  COCUEGE  EDiJCATlC^  SWULD  S£  Ifl  DIRECT  ^OPORT I ci*  . 
TO  TH€IR  {W  FIPWCIAL  ABILITY  TO  flO  SO*    PEsAaL  Pf^XWArtS  SW>P 

.  THUS  cmiim£  m'^viDi  mo«£  assistance  for  low^iNcc^ -stui^nts 

0    The  BU«&€N  of  UQAWS  that  a\tUDENT  carries  AFT^R  his  POSTSCCOfil^Y 
■ . .  C^EER  ShOULP  SE  HANAG£AflLE-^Tl^  IN  TERMS       T>C  TOTAL  AWOiJIfT 

O^D  AfiO  IN  TEWS  OF  THE  J^PAYMENT  PERIOD- 


ERIC 
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y. 
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$    feb^SUH.  STUIKNT  AID  SMOiMJ)  NOT  STIMULATE  INCi^ASES  4N 

■THE  P«JC£  OF  Hi8«6«  EOUCATION— THAT  JS,.  SCi«Ot,S  SHOWJ)  NOT  JACK 
UP  nJCTiON  SIMKY  KCAUSE  AOOiTtOOL  FEDERAL  Ftii40S  «IU.  K  aVXIIABU 
TO  STi;S£MT^*    SmiLA^Y^  WE  MUST  QUAiC  A&ASNST  THE  SUI^TITUTION 

OF  Fedchal  student  aid  suppoliT  FOR  State  ai^)  private  philanthi^pic 

flHAHCim  OF  PU«.IC  POSTSEO^tfMjiy  EDUCATION- 

0  .  Federal  ww«ahs  that  ^clp  meet  the  costs     bihcatic^  sh£hmjd 

^  ''FACKA&Eiy*  AT  THE  INSTITUTION  BECAUSE.  INSTltuTlONS  Aj)£  IN  THE 
BEST  POSITION  TO  D£^  WITH  THE  SPECIAL  Pf^)^£^$  0^  FMTlCt^^R 
STUDENTS.    Her  PACKAGlNt*  OF  AID  S^KXiLD  REFLECT  THE.  BASIC  FeDEI^ 
PGilCIES  AND  ENSURE  SOKE  CDNSISTENCr  OF  AVAiU^lLlTY  FRQM 
INSTITUTION-TO'^itNSTITUTiaN-  T>C,P»0tOTYPE  "PACKAGE*  V«ICH  WCXJU3 
HEET  TT4E  COSTS  OF*  EDiXlATION  INCLUDES  T}€  FOLLOW!  P^:  * 

ym  FAMILY'  CdNTi^lBiiTIQN  AND  THE  ££06  WHICH  TOGETHEK  fORh  THE 
F0iJ»iOATIW  OF  SUPPO«T--Ti€SE  ARE  OBVIOUSLY  TIE^^ 
'  SINCE  THE  S«£ATES  THE  FAMILY'S  ABIUTY  TO  CONTRIBUTE 
THE  SH*LL£R  THE  BEOG's.  GRANT  WILL  BE; 

"  .  Some  wQ*acxgHPON£Nr  EXPECTED  of  the  studek:^  ucaiDiNa  .   

WoRK-^niDY;  '   ^  .    •       .         .    '  . 

\    —    SEOG  AND  OTHER  STATE  AND  INSTITlTTItmAL  GRANT  AID; 

.  Su^IDIZED  LOANS  WILL  FILL  Tl^|  GAPS  BETWEEN  TQT^M.  COSTS 
^  v,v    '   cj^  EDUCATION  TO  T>€  STUDENT  AND  THE  ABOVE  SOiifJCES  OF  SUPPORT 
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TH^Rf  IS  AL&U  A  S»t£  ft»  LaWiS--*«RHm  NOT  SUSSliJi2£0'-TO  ASSiST  7>« 
PA«feMTS       SP^^AOIftt  OUT  T>€  iU^^ie*       THAT  PORTION  Of  n€  CO§TS  tHE 
.  *fi4«ltV  aJ«T«UUT10«*'»#*iST  H££T*    Ue  mfiT  EKSUSE  TJiAT  gAS£C  fAHlLY  UVr«G 
PATT€8JiS  A«  NOT  DIS«UPT€D  Wi£N  DAUfiHTEJiS  ATT£«)  COLU(^  Altf) 

UN|V£f^»JTIgS- 

i  aFeCT  T>€R£  WU  K  $0H£  CeSATE  ABOUT^  FWDAM©*TAL  P^fPUS-  •  " 
IWED,  TH£i€  MA\^'K£K  A.VA«{£TY  Of  8£C£NT  iWOSAtS  TKAF  CHALL£J«tt£  1mi 
U)CH  AS  TXK  Cmm  AHO  TK£  TulTICW  k^Ai^  FUHO*    T^€  OmiSITIOH  OF  T>«  ' 
AWIKISTRATION  TO  TA3^  CREDITS  IS  waL-K#OWN:    THEY  teOUJ)  8£  COSTVY  A»«J  ^ 
YET  WOUlfi  OWLY  SCJJY  SMU-  ^MOUNTS  Of  HELP  TO  EACH/FAMILY.  HoRE 

$l^lOUSLi,  THEY  Umfll  RICH  AAB  POOR.  AIJKE,  NOT  R£C0«ii2IN6--AS  DO  TH€S£ 
P«06«AMS-TtUT  THE  P00«  MEED  HOftE  ASSISTANCE  AMD  THE  RICH  USS-- 
■  ^   Thus  J I  believe  that  we  »«UL0  reject  SlJBSTANTlAt  departures  FfW 
THE  P^ESEH-n  STRUCTURE  OF  T>«  FgJ^RAi  STUDENT  AfD  PROQ?A«S  miCH  f^IES 
ON  A  CQttSI^iATiOK  OF  CQKPOWENTS--FAKILY  COWTRIBUTfON,  GRAFTS,  LOAfiS,  WORK 
AKO  OTHER  IHSTITUTIONAt  AID— IN  MEETING  A  STUUfiNT's  COST  OF"  SCUCATION- 

AtTMOUfiH  THIS  »iiwO  STRUCTURE  IS  SOUMD  AHD  Ai.nKXf»*  ME  HAVE  ACCQHPLf S>«iJ 
HIXH-WITH  FSDERAt  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE^       mST/  HO>CVeR,  ALSO  f^COGNIZf  ThAT 


PARTLY  m  MISM  AND  miCH  THIS  REAUTHORIZATION  SHCUtD  ADDRESS  MORE  COMPLETELY 
THIS  YEAR.  '  : 
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1st  ^€  DISCUSS  Tv^  krisfly: 

0  ItKHI^lNqCQ^t^  TO  P^«^Ntg>  F«o«  l%7  TO  1976.  T>i^  aftsm  tax 
t^iM  Family  iNcofC  of  tho^  familiss  luely  to  have  cnildi^en. 

AT  fH/ALIC  INSTmilOMS  ft3S£  AACKJT  84  P€RC£«t  AND  AT  PRIVATE 
■  £liSTITUTIOIiS  78  Pt«C£l4T»    dUkim  THAT  PERIOD/,  TUITION  AT  PUBLIC  . 

.T<io-tEA«  coaeses  iNCRfAsa)  sy  al^st  130  pe^^ient  Am  at  public 

R)US-^Y£A8  COLLiOes  8Y  95  P€i^ENT-    ThE  feVIJ^E  Sl^PO«TS  PAW^TAL 
COfciCEW^  AKHJT  THE  SI Slf«5  COSTS  Of  WCAllOH^'ONCEms  THAT 
'NOM  ARIS£  IM  M2QDL£-iMC0N£  A$  AS  UO>€H^imit^  FAMILIES*  UST 

Y£Aff.  HOAKSNG  TO^THER^  V«  TOOK  A  HA^  STEP  IK  AD£>i^SSIf«6  THIS 
O^ERN  7H»OU6H  T>C  BU£)6£T  |fCiil£A$£S  AfiD  THC  <DC?A}tS{ON  OF  i£{X3 
IfCLUDO)  m  T»€  PASSAGE  OF  T^  HlQa^E-^lNCOnf  STUDE^  ASSISTANCE 

Act* 

0  Even  given  ijcreaseb  Fb^ral  $T<U)afr  assista*ce> 

THEME  REMAIN  liiEflli^TI^S  IN  TfjC  pl^TftlSUTlQ^  A>p  ^VA^jASi^iTY  ' 
OF  FgQFRAl  SUPPOaT. 

0    FeQERAL         PRQ<^ftAMS-'lN  PAftTlCl^^?^  THE  LOAN  PRQ<^^'-ARg 

#  .  ■    

"^WL£X,  SC^TH  P0«  those  WHO  "iuXINISTSR  Tf€rt  AND  Fp*!  THOSE 
1*^  BENEFIT  AS  I  MILL  DESCRIBE  IN  GREATER  DETAIL  SELC^- 

J 
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.  F»OSC£)HS  OF  i^sgV^  J^TS  IH  M,SS  £8fiSSAiU-  As'  Yoy 

WITH  T>€  .  LEVEL  OF  DCFfUILTS  IK  !^THE^  m^^BMi^-    DUftlNG  OA  YEARS 
-IN  OFFICE  we  HAVt  TAICfW  nAJOR^SJ^PS  TO  IKFiSiyE  T>«SS- FgJ^R^^ 
STUOEMT  ASSISTAiJCE  fWOSAMS*    j  M  fl^Asp  TO  «eFORT  T>UT  <m     '  .  ■ 
£fFC^'T$  a;^  TO  S^SiXTS*    He^,  AK£  THE  HOST  k£C^ 

■  >  ■  ,     ■  rv,:.;-r'\  '  V  ■ 

BV  TbE  EHO.  OF  n€  FUST  OiAKTER 'OF  THIS  YEAK,  WC  WiLL  HAVE 

,  •    "    -  >  i  ,  . 

COiXECTEO  >10  Mi U ION  OM  D£FAUiT^  &JJigA«tE£D  STUD€NT.  LQANS  (GSU 
.     --I^IVC,  TIM6S'  p«,Af«H^T  COLLECtep  iHJRir^  THfi^:5Af^  OuXrTER 
FISCAL  19^7-  '    .  , 

.-T     Ik  TWe  GSl  F«Q««A«.  OVgi^  30,000  ^TJiflAfT  WAatEKS'  :^GAM  ■ 

f?£FAYM£KT  0«  FUtiiaED  TH^IR  (BLISATION  OURIf^  JHE  >&C0«)  FISCAL 
OJWWTER'^HC^  THAfi  tm^E  TIMES  TH€  TOTAL. fO«  TH£  i^[TlR£  FISC^ 

VEAR  1377.  ■    ■       ■  ^ 


TO  H^?AYf^Hr  AT'  A  RAie  OF  F£R  ii€£K— MCKie  THAN  EIGHT  TI^«S 

Tf€  RATE  ^HgN  l.TOiK  OFEIC^*     In  Ap?^IL.  1978.  T>OE  WERE  ABOUT 

400,000  STUDENTS  IN-I^FAULt*    By  THIS  PAST  Ka«CH  Ist^  THIS     •  ' 

■  ■     ^      ■    ■>  - 
NUm£R  HMS  DRQFF^D  t'o-' AdpCT  300,000. 
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Hg  mxiwu>  Pkuect  Caa&s  .Ci€cic  hnich  s££u  to  qlmah 

UP  THE  FeBCHAI^  CK2VEj^#t£NT's  HO^Sf  iV  USING  CaV'tiTERS  ' 
TO  MATCH  (XNtamEHl  aAYWXLS  AG^IHST  THE  FgDeiOlLY  iH&iiHa) 

hi  TH£  UST  NJliE  rtO^lTI^*       M^V£  WEFEiWEfi  o4«  ^.fiOrf'cJVIL 
CASeS  TO  U'S*  ATTO^€Y$v  CCMFA«e}  TO  A  TOTAL  OF 

*  The  f^$lI.T  Of  TH6S£  EFFORTS  IS  THAT  ^  mvE  f«mjC£B  THE 
OfcFAufr  RATE  iU  GSL  FROW  APP«0XiMAT8LV  1^  P€»CW  "uTfISC^. 
VEAft  ^78  TO  A  OKCElfT  /FiSURC  Of  ASOMT  ID  PESCENT* 

Im  J^ii)^  i  RECENTLY  mtcmzm'/i  KAJOft  #FaKT  TO  RESALE  SV 
A  Stl»STA«»TIAL  ArtOl^T  A  DEFA14.r  RATE  ^ICH  ^S  «iOI^  mmiH^  AT 

A?p»oxlHATa.r  17  pescekt*  Thj^jugh  utteijs  tq  heacs  of  the 
wk^TiciPATiNs  iHSTinrria^/  I  has«  indicated  specific  ste^s 

that  J  £J>a>ECT  imi  TO'TAltE  TO  CORRECT  THIS "  SITUATION. 

For  T>4e  longer  terh  mE  h«st  somrely  face  t>£  ouESTii^  of 

whether 'IJiSTlTyTIOftiS  0F'>4iGH£R  EDUCATION  WIU  EVER  BE  EFFICIEHT 

-_  Jl  :  u.^  ^..^  . 

BIU  COLLECTORS'f 


.    f     .  —    iN.ADOITlON,  OJ^^ALIOATJOW.  EFFORTS  IN  THE  BaSIC  PSOORVI. 
OUie  increase;)  Pf»)GRA^  R^IEW  m>  HmiT  EFFORTS/  /UC^  The 
•       ■  INSTITUTIOKAL  API^iCATIC^  fWlEX^iSiES         TH£  CAMFUSiUsfiO 

•       '  n«  1976  AtiTHWIiTY  GIVE!*  US  m  N^VE  LIMITES-^AND  TIW^IpiATED-^ 

'       ,.         \  SCHOOLS^FRCM  PAMTICIFATING  iM  TH€  GJ^W  ?ROSW«*    ThIS  YEAR 

•      ,    i^  «  WU  COKDUCT  ABOUT  iOpO  fWGRAH  f^VlEWS  COrtPARfeD  WITH  ^fil 

UST  YEWi'  V 

.  ■ '  'jf,'   '       .  ■       ■     ;  ■  '  ' 

SlHPLIFYI>*G  B«$£>W^^  >«DOC:£  TH£  UKEtlHOOD  . 

— .^..^^  OF  ££im>  WASTE,  fRHJS)  ASD  A»USli* 

.0    FuOLtY,  W^S^KHiU)  AU.B£  CONCEiiNED  ABOUT  ft>TENTIAL 

PWViTlUIiiY  IHCftg^SlfKi  fms  TO  m  P£ffl£RAL 'SQYSI^ffT  OF  TI^SE  . 

i  ■  •  ■  ■  ■ 

These  /m^  s^r^oos  FfwsL&is  but  mot  so  s£rio(;s  as  to  call  ih  ^$Ticm  the 

BASIC  STmii;;njRE  of  our  STUi>ENT-Am  FOLtCiES  AM)  FROOKAHS-  VE  CAfi  AI«^  I 
HOfE,  WILL  liEAL  WITH  n«M  CVEH        lOT"  HW<THS. 

MOR£>THA|i.^AMY  OTHER  AREA  OF  FeI^RAL  STUOEI^T  ASSISTANCES  THE  STUDENT 


LOAK  FlU^OiiAKS  A{£  IH  M££D  OF  S£J<]OUS  ^E£XAHIMAT|Oi^  AW  THIS  IS^  P£RHA?$^ 
the:  one  area  VI^K£  VC  f€.££i  SUB&TAHTiAL  Cmc^-  ^ 


Page  19'  .  ■      .        .  . 

»        ■  «> 

The  CUftJ^T  STUOeitT'LQAW  WWfi&AHS  Aftf  ^S€T  BY  HWfiU^/  UW^S  VA«Y 
«ID€J,y. IN  AVAILABILITY  TO  STyOtJiTS.    ThC  FamS  AW  PmEDi^  FOi  (MTAlfi.iNG 
LOANS  A«£^pVgRLV  «)H?UX^    ThE  «K)GfiAHS  hAV£  ^L^KIWWN  COtUCTiO^  AW) 
«£PAYM6NT  PROacaHS^    'Aj^-^BECAUSg  OF  THglR  COMPUXITY,  Tfr^lR  «aiANC£  -ON 
A0Hii)liST8ATIVE  MiDOLEWIN,         THEIR  fi£M£«)US  l»CEl<TJV£S  TO  TTC  nUKXt 

uam-jt}€  mmM\s  a«  incaeasfj^cy  costly  to  the  ^wtm^r^ 

Ut       NOW  WSCUSS  ThES£  H^E^^S  IH  A*. BIT  I^Re  D£TAiL* 

1'  AYAtiASK.lIYv    GUAftANTgEC  STUDCMT  LOAAiS  VA«Y  OWEATtY  IN 

AVA|LAil|.ITY  FOR  MAHY  S€ASOJ*$r    FiRST.  THe'  i^lLLlJ^SS  OF  BANICS  JO  CQN1IT 
CAPITAL  TO  %liimT  j.OkAf«  IS  NOT  li^I^aJW  AC«OSS  ,Tm6  JiATICK*    T«  AAH^T  Cf 
LOAN  MOHEY  AVAILABLE  VARIEST  fW4  TIME  TO  TI«£  AS  ALTEWaTlVE  •iNV£STrt£NT  . 
OI»TI0>iS  BECQHE  MO^  0«  L£^  ATTRACTIME.     Ih  ADDITIO*.  COmERCIAL  -Lm^RS 
OFT^  set  ARBlTjiA»Y  LIMITS  W  LOAN  AMOUHTS.  AH0  fW*Y  DISCRIMINATE  AeAI^^ST. 
STUI>€NT&,  WHO-  AJ«  AS  ''POO?  RlS»CS*-:|FR£Sm£N.  VOCATIffliAL  STU»iTS> 

STUOeNTS,  AND  STUDEAiTS  «iOSE  FAMILIES  ARE  NOT  i«6U>R  mtOmRS*  i/ 
i^O^  sa«isTU^^  I'CAMS.^HeY  SliUVY  PsHHOr  '^T  LOAN  rtOl^Y.  :  I  AH 

C0I«RN€I)  ABOOT  TH6 'sUBSTANTI^/vAjiMTIOIt  ^  UMii':.^^^  ^  .  ^ 

WENTIAL  INEQUITY  WICH  CAN  SES4ILT-  * 

MSL  FUNDS  AR^  ALSO  NOT  UN^I5;^y  AVAILASU-  -JU  YOU  KNOW.  IN  T><IS 
FROGJOP  A  LOAN  FIM^  IS  ESTASLlsiKED  AT  THE  INSTITUTION  TKROWiH  A  FEDERAL 

Contribution  of  nine  dollars  rjr  'every  qns  dollar  contributed  by  tke 

INSTITUTION,  INTEi^ST-TmEE  PERCENT-LOANS  ARE  THEN  HA£€  BY  THE 

FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICER  OUT  OF  THAT 
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■   *         '  »  ■ 

^    These  aiiDs  me  jot  ur*iFiSfiMi.v:AVAiLAiu  because  many  institutions  go 

^   .         I«*QT  ?AJiTl€IP4TE'  IN  THE  PWKWM^    Tt« 'HIGH  lEN^       WEFAliUS  m  THE  KUSL 

m^QRm  ^SO.  LJMITS  AV^IUSaiTY.  $INC£  UNCOtUECTED  LOANS  ^€AN  ^WCR  .  ' 

.     ^  ^0iXAi^  AVAiUBU  FOR  ^iEW  LEKDINS  AT  THE  INSTtTyT  JOfC  WHICH  DoTaRTSCI PA1E- 
Ih  W&l  TODAY.  THERE  is  AN  ESTIMATED  Tt3TAt  OP  i?Q2  MILUOW  IN  OefMjl.TEP 
LOAMS-     If  these  monies  ^ftE  COU-fCTED  UNOlNfi  COULQ  »£  EXPA^)&  IN 

THE  PHOGRAM  ftY  50  PERCENT.     ^  '  \"     '       .  .       .  * 

■*  .  ■ 

■  ,       .  .        CottPUxm  pgf^  Smagf^Tfi-  Tne  uDAN  w^iUms  are  ccwpux  and     .  . 

.COUSINS  TO  STUPEJITS  IN         MVS.-    FlRST^.TlSftE  A«£>  NOfif' SEVEN  FeI^RAL 

■■•  UMN  pftoa«AMs:  Five  m  tt^B-^iuwaNTEED  Student  Lsans^  Hatic^  D^j^ct  ' ' '    "  - 

Student*  Ujans.  Health  PjiOfEisrctfiS  Studcnt  Loans.  Nursing  Student  Loans> 

•-AND  TV*0  OiTSil^  tW,  Ulif.B^QiCEMENT  EiHJCATI^^  .  ' 

-     Assistance  Loans.  The  result ins  diversity  of  loan.tehhs.  limits,  interest. 

RATES^  fOHMS,  AND  P«OC£DUiES  RESULT  IN  SERIU^S  CONfUSm^  iNEsXilTABLE 
^1.     ^TUDENT.  TSEATHENT.  AM)  UJ^TICIPATED  REPAY^^  PfK:^£MS-    SecCMLY,  EVEN 

Within  T>e  .major  ?RocfiAM--GSl— there  is  a  mAt  deal  of  complex itV,? 
.  Studcnis  themselves"  must  seex  out  a  bamc  mi^  is  willing  to  haice  a 
um*  often  involving  litters  q»  apimcatic^s  to  a  half-dozen     rt0fi£  *         -         .   ■  • 

'.ftANKS-    The  FOSMS,  CONOITIOh^  AM3  limitations  on  the  Sl2^,cy  LOAi^  WILL 
'<■■■■       sviARY  RftOM-  BANX^^O' WIIK-  AS" wdl' ^S'  il^Nc  StAtES'^^''^  -^W^*- 
OF  VlEhf^  QSL  fS  NEHHER  a  ,S^NGL£  nor  EASILY  ACCESS!^  PROGRAM.  .  - 
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36 


T>C  FRW^ENTei)  Af£>  HW.Tia£  OIKUWIZATSOiUl  KAJW^E  0^  mS£  J>»««AV«B  ALSO 

0  tsMsmmm  THE  A«^T  Of  mm  afGigiLnv, 

0    ACTUALLY  MAKIMS  THE  LOW, 

0    DEALINe  WITHT^FAULTS*  '  '      I  "        r"  '  ' 

»  ■  ♦ 

iH  T>€  CUR«£MT>A^L  PaOOftAH,  TMfiSC  R#icTIOkS         SPLIT  UP  A#iD  SHAftHD  AMOMG 
'  MANY  OlFFER£KT'<U€fClES-^SCHW)LSy  SlATg  fiU«ANT££  AGENCIES  BAHiCS  AKD 

-  CTHE«  COMf««CIAL  LE*ffi£RS.  PRIVATE  COLLECT  CW  AGENCIES,  THE.StUDENT  LcAN' 
HASKETifW  AssOCUTI0N.(SalLIE  HAE).  THOXjiH  COWT«Aa  PRIVATE 
COLLECT^OW  AftEJCIES  W  T>€  OFFICE  OF  EjXldATIO^*  JhE  fiOCE       THE  GUARAHTEE 
AGENCIES  FOR  EXAHftE,  VARIES  iWKEHY  Fftoj  ^StATE  TO  S TATE*    ThIS  LEADS 

-  TO  EXCESSIVE  COKFLEXITV  AMD  TO  UWiECESSARY^  COSTS* 

•  TmE  process: of  COLLECTIONS  iLLUSTRATEfc 'THE.  COHPLEXITJT-  At 
POINT  OR  ANOTHER,  FQ4;ft  piFFESEMT  rNSTiTUTIONS  COlW  J^COME  INW-VED 
^"1N  T*^i:otLECtlOi«  oi^'  X  '  t^'  aANitS  '£«[0«IGr8iAL'LEN0&sVTHE  STATE  ^' 

AGENCY,  SALLiE  fm  TW^GK  A  tU)NTRACT  J|  J^,  |^ 


(■ 
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Paoi  22    ■  ^ 

AftOVE^  .  m  mn  MAD^  SumANIlAL  PH06R€S$  IN  (iSL  BUT  ^VE  A  SUaSTANTlAt 
DISTWiCf  TO  00  5N  WISL- 

Defaults  Aii£  t>€  resim^t  of  both  a&miI4!STsativ£  probums'-vhich 

'    CAM  AMD  AA^  BEIMG  COitftECTED'^AS  ^CLJL  AS  F$)(»iUH&  WHICH  LEGXSIATIVE  CHAmSS; 
CM  HELP  'solve-    Uj«£AS0*4AaL£i^S$  A*i0  ll^tEXiSILITY       J^AYMEWT  T^HHS 
.  CiMit  OFTEN  LEAD  TO  f£fAU,TS>  A  SITUATION  MHIO^  CAN  BE  mPfi^VEB  BY  AME^iDINS 
T>^  LA»  TO  ALL(»^lf*a  ftEPAVNENT  SOCDULES  TO  BE  TAIUW^  ^WC  PRECISELY 
to  AM  WIVlOliAC'S  SITUATION*  .         T  - 

■  \  *  .  . 

5v  The  costs  of  existing  Federal  loan  pf^x^iuHs  ahe  high 

MOW  AND^  1  FEAR^  HAY  POTENTIAlLy  BECOME  MUCK  HIGHER*    BoTH  liDSL  AND  6SL 
HAVE  COST  UHOBL^IS- 

M£L  ^S  COSTLY  TO  D4E  FEDERAL  &:»l^SmiMr  BECAUSE  IT  f^OilRES  A 

'y  *  • 

DIRECT  APPf^f^IATIOK  TO  ^imm  THE  CAPITAL  TO  BE  LOANED.    ThE  O^ldlNAL 
■  ■  »       .  ^ 

-    WOULD  BECONE  $£LF^SUPP0HtIN6*    ThIS  HAS  NOT  HAPPENED  FOR  T1#0  REAsQNS* 

fjim-^  M^#OWV-«fiCAk^  DEFAULT  RAT€S>  iM^  AmiNT$  OF  TB6  MDSL 

-        CAPITAL- UMCQLLECTED  AND  L^AVAILABLE  FOA         tOAf^-  SECQiNILY; 
BECAUSE  tHE  IKTESEST  NATE  CHAKSEB  T>«  STUDENT  IS  WELL  Bao*^  T>^  ANNUAL 
ffCHEASES  IN  COLLEGE  COSTS^  THE  EFFECTIVTE  PUftCHASlNC  POWEi?  OF  THE  POOL 
OF  MUSI  HONCV  WILL  CONT^m^  70  SH^IHK  ^T^R  COLLECTIC^S  ARE  AD^£H1AT£ 


t'Asc  in  ■  ■  .  .     .  • 

OR  NOT-     rHe,FIX£l>  ^  LOW  Uva  OF.  INT€i«fc,ST  iMH$  WlkS  iWPHOftUTE 

^Ml^€Y         HUCH  a€APi«  AND  5lV£w' 
TH£  Ft^ES£NT  HIGH  COST       CAPIT^t  AWO"  GIV6H  TH£  KAPJD  EXPAf<Si<»l  THg 

•.Basic  .Eoucatiow  Oppo«Ti^nY  Gsant  p^^ram,  I  ^ea  rwis  interest  rate 

SH0VU5  «g  Rg'-EXAMINED. 

RiSlWfi  COSTS  IH  T^g  (kuftANTFgn  RruT^Kj  WJOGfiAM  AS£  T>€  MOST 

SERIOUS  AIO  CSflTICAC  fROSUM  WITH  WHICH  WE  HUST  D£AL  lU  Ti€  8^TH(^IMTia. 

Costs  m  GSL  are  m^ready  hi$h  but  wiu'Auwst  c£i^TAiNcy  .get  mjcn  hic^^r 

WITHOUT  CHM^S  IH  THE  PfWWl-      .    '  .  \^ 

Ill  ITS  CUI?«€NT  fO^H.  IT  is  UxaY  TH^T  LOAN  VOCU^t  IN^^^ 
WiArt^TlCAilV  IN  THE  I4EXT  FEW  VEAfi^"-  WIVERSAL  AVAlLABitlTY^Qf  f  EI^«AL 

«Wi£Y  m}QH  IS  INTEREST-FREE  «<{U  IN  SCHOOt  AND  CCST$  QWCY  SEVEN  PERCENT  " 
ARERWA«D  IS  ham  WIDELY  Aiyi^^RTiSEU*     Ih  T*€  RECEItfT  iSSUC  OF  ChaGII^  TlMFS  'J 
MAGAZIJ^E,  T>€kE  IS  A  STORY  A^T  TH£         AYAILAS^iTY  OF  FeDE^-LY  GUARANTEED 
AM)  .'SUSSIOIZEO  L&W*S  AT  LOCAL  BANKS.    In  InDIAMA  RECENTLY.  Tf€ 

CCMHISSI0*«8  K)«  HlSHER  EDUCATION  URGES  ?AREjHT$  ^  (»TAIN  THESE  LOANS,  -  ' 

IS  fmiMINAgy  EVJl3e«:E  TH»T  SJ»  S£SKWS£  TO  THESE  A«l>OTHeR  P«£SSU^ 
VOLUME  IS  {NCREASIN6  fURYUiC.  FM  EXAWtE,  IN  THE  UST  YE*. 

meriE  WS  AN  JNCREASE  OF  APPSOXIH*TaY  7i  P£i?CENT  IN  TOTAL  LOAN  VQLUtt  .  ' 

IN  TH6  State.     ..^  •  ' 
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*  '  '  ■         •  ■  *  .  . 

GiVOi  THE  STO«IES^  IT  IS  THAT  VOU«  IN  TKIS  P«oaH#« 

^MIU  ecfAl®  EVOI  KYO#ID  THAT.     1F  HW-F  Of  T>«$£  ELiailU  TO  OUTAJN  jLOWiS 
AAC  A«i£  TO, DO  90^  AmML  BORilOMlMfi  COHJ)  APP^MC»  $10  SILLION  AT  A  CO$T  TO 
T>«  FfiD^RAL  «JVt»«eMT  Of  $5  Tp  J&  .8iU,lOJ4  tm\^  T>«  LIVe  OT  im  LOANS  v 

RIUNT  public  AnEXTlGN  HAS  FOCUSEO  ON  D£FA^.T$  IN  T^£  10^  Pf^)&AAK$^ 
CIVIJ*6  THC  JMACCURATE  I>«WeSSiqi«  THAT  T>€t"AR£  THfi  HA^I^  SCHHiCE  OF 
COSTS  m  THIS  f^ftOmM^     iH  FACT,  THE  MAJOR  SOU^  OF  CO^TS  TO  THE  F£££8AL 
QOV£KMne^T  Aftg  THg  SiiSSIDlES  PfK)VlI^  TO  UH2>£RS  AN£}  THE  SUSSIOIES 
^DOVIDCD  TO  STUC£NTS*    S^AIH^T  COSTS  AKg  l^SS  THAN  EITHEK  Of  T^Sg  ALTHOOCH 
THEY  Aft£  STILL-  TOO  KtGH* 

.       At  iCCEirr  IHT€i*€$T  rates,  a  11,000  6SL  WIU  cost  tic  Fo^RAL  60t£WiHB4T 
THg.  Llf«;0(?  THE  LOAN  AlOUT  S^OCS-    *  TH !§  $?00,  (WCY  ASOOT  |iiOO  IS 
'  A^THlSUTAlU  TO  fi6fAU,TS.    T>«  fwioft  CC^T  1%  TH£  FAY^tKT  BY  Eff^RAL 
60V£8I«H£KT  Of  THE  SfVSt  IHTEMST  WHIU  THE  STiiE^T  IS  IN  SCHOOL- 

fOR  rm  Av£RAfi£  Sd.OOO  loan  this  wIl  COST  m.  Fmtm.  govesnhent  about 
PiiS^  Tne  j^{f«w-^A»<Hfr  $165-i$  the  amount  paid  over  the  uif^ 

Cf  THfc  loan  TQJiAkfc  IT  ATTRACTIVE  TO  T>€  LENDER  TO  INVEST  CAPITAL 
1^  A  STUOEKT  LOAN; 

The  last  point  DESEftSfES  FU^THCR  explanation-    (Sl'IS  SASED  ON  T>€ 
ASSUMPTION  THAT  IF  T«  P«)W«  iS  HADE  AHRACTIVE  ENOUGH^  PRIVATE 
CAPITAL  WIU  Se  COrtMITTEB  TO  IT*    Tl^IS  IS  A  COSTLY  STRATEGY  FOR 


i 
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FeOEMAL  SOVIfilihiNT.    EanJCS         mow  MJW£  Aji  MHMAL  $2,500  TO  TJ€ 

t:OLLEGE  SON  (Ml  OAUGHTEft  Of     CUSjgMtS  Al®  RECEIVE  AN  M^ilK,  FA  WENT 
THE  FCDEftAL  QCNlUmW  Of  1300  (12  PERCENT)  V#4!Lf  T>C,  STUDEMT  1$  IN 
.     SCHOa^  «ITH  NO  ASSOCIATED  COUEftlO^  COSTS-'  0*C£  THE  STU^  LEAVES 
■   SCMOOi,,  THE  MilC  CAH  CIECT  TO  KEEP  THE  LOAH*    if  W2U.  THEN  RECEIVE  PAYMEMTS 
AT  7  PfaCENT  F*W  THE  STl^^T  MC»  A  SOCIAL  ALLOtOiiCE  itm  OVEJ^  5  pEJKEMT)'- 
THE  FlipEKAL  «>VE«NMENT.  T>€  SA^^  CAK  AL^  0£CJI«  TO  SOX  rm-  STUDENT  • 
WOAMS  TO  Sn^T.  Loan  MaRKETTNS  AsSOCJATI(»<  at  FUX  face  value,  SETUWilNS 
ITS  CAPITAL  fOR  FURTHER  SBI^NT  LOm$  OR  OT>«R  PURf^JSES^  X^m  AVOIDiNS 
THE  a?STS  Of  COLLECTION. 

It  is  ALSO  POSSIBLE  FOR  A  LEW^R  TO    LEVERAGE*  A  SMALL  AHOWT.  Of  ITS 
f  0>«  CAPITAL  INTO  A  HUCH  LAF^EJe  AHO  HOftE  fftOflTABLE  P<^TfOL10  Of  STmNT 
LOA^<S*    a*CE  IT  HAS  A  NUHaER       LOANS,  TH£'  LEhOER  CAN  T>CN>>««OW- 
80  PEiJCENT  Of  T«  FACE  VALUE  OF  THOSE  STUI^T  LOANS.  FRCK  SaUIE  WaE  AT. 
UNTEREiST  RATES  <miCH  ARE  FOUR  PERCENT  LESS  THAN  IT  DiAROES  FOR  THE  LOANS* 
•     4v  «EPCAHS'«>«RO*riNS;ON  THE  J^SaTlNS  «W  LOAMS^'tNE  LENi^R  CAR  mJLTIPtV 
ITS  ORIfilNAL  CAPITAL,  SEVERALPKJ)^  GIVWC  IT  A  VERY  Si^TANTlAL  RATE 
.RETURN  ON  ITS  m  INVESTWENI.,    FoR  EXMJ^E.  Wi  mm  THIS  WITW" WOO.OX) 
•   Of  ITS  0»<  CAPITAL,  A  LENDER  CAN  EASILY  INCREASE  T>€  TOTAL  LOANS  IT  HAKES 
TO  $500,000  AKO  CAN  EAS^  AS  MUCH  AS  $2^,000  PER  YEAR       TH^^T  (^ISIKAL 
$100,000  INVESTMENT- 

This  program  ha?  seen  hade  profitable  for  the  lenders  to  enlist  their 

PARTICIPATION.    BUT  TH*T  FACT  ALSO  HWCES,  IT  VERY  COSav  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
COVERNKENT  WICH  msT  ULTIMATELY  BEAR  T>€  SltflDEN  OF  THESE  SUBSIDIES 
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Pa6e  26  . 

M  tCU.  AS  THE  COSTS  (^SULTtMO^FRCM  FUUV  fiUUiANTg£l>»  m  tEMlCR  ASAINST 

m  RttK  OR  uo*s« 

¥ 

The  oMftiNT  8ou*of  the  Stussewt  fUsKEtine  Association  also  caiises 
«c  mxiH  cc^£w«  Sauie  I*ae  mis  cj^teo  in  1972  as  Iart     the  att®<>»t 

TO  ATTRACT  AI^OUATE  P«IVATI  CAPITAL  INTO  ^l*    A  PfllVATE  MIOFIT  ^iN& 
'COftPOftATI^^  Its  m£  W<%  TO  ENSU^  A  f^V  AND  Pl^tCTAK^  MARKET  IN  MHiCH 
L&CCJ^S  COUU)  S£U.  STUDENT  LOANS  SHCHO  mv  WANT  0«  NEED  TO  DO  SO- 
.    BftlEaY,  STS  MAJOR  ^TIVITIES  WEfiE  TO  be; 


A  F^f^ 


0    RaISINC  CAPITAL^  INITIALLY  THI^XIGH  A  FEfERAL  AW?OP«lATiC^> 

^  -  ... 

THEN  ff^  THg  PRIVATE  CAPITAL  MARKETSi 

a  f\miASiN(«  sn^T  LOANS  rnoH  lenders  or  state  aoencus  to  ensure 

LIQUIDITY  Of  lender  CAPITALJ  * 

■  ^  * 

Q    S4irt»ttlf<6  CAPITAL  ADVANCES  TO  L£m^$-''H0LD1^  A ^L 

loans!  as  couateral'^q.  allom  rapid  EXPMisiON  of  LE^1N£  TQ 

STUDENTS-  ^.  '  i    "  '  ;  " 

To  DATE^  SalLIE  Kae  has  UNPOH^TUNATELY  not  FV^PrUED  ITS  PftOMlSE.  - 

■    •  '        ■  ...  ■ 

It  ^  failed  to  attract"  PWVAMbAPITAL  TO  SUPPORT  ITS  OPERAHONS 
AND  IS  UNLlltELY  TO  &£  A»L£  TO  DO'  SO CAPITAL  iT'l^S  FOR  PtaKHASlNfi, 
LpAN$  AND  MAKINS  ADVANCER  IS  NOW  ■  96  *i^?«NT  PUBLIC-  OT.  A  CUi^T:  VaUME/ . 
Of  $900  KiatON/  OliLY  tJS  MILLION  1^  FROM  PRtVATE  s6u«CE^*.  thE  REMAINDER' 
1$  iOR»)M£S  FROM  THE- FEDERAL  F I NANCiNfi  BaNK  AT  VERY  ATTI^TIVE  RATES* 


Si 
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S*U{6  DID  NOT  Fuat  S£U.  ITS  FIRST  PUBLIC  OfFESlNG  AW,  UNTIC  a£C£NTty, 
H*S  «OUIREB  LENO«S  TQ  A  HINIMtH  STOCK  P««Cl««  «  A  CO«0ITIO«  Of 

DOING.  mJH£SS  WITH  ZallIZ  Ka£.    SalLJE  Kae'S  ACCSSS  TO  HOtfy  FRCH  W  , 
FcOERAi.  «iGV£H»«NT  Off  i8E  tN  i3S2  AM  IT  «ia  THEN  K  EXPECTED 

TO  Mm  CAPiTAt  THWUSH  OfFERJNCS  iN  THE  PftlVATE  MAHiCeTPLACe.    It  IS  ' 
UtfLV  THAT  tF  SaUJE  HaE  HUST  RELY  SOUty  6h  TI«  P«iVATE  «0«¥  WItET, 
TH8  ^T  OF  CAPITAL  AVAILA«U  TQ  IT  «ru  SWINIC  A«B  WJU  »£CO*£.  M0«£ 
COSTtY.    If  this  .{S  to  iE-  avoided,  THEN.  JT  KILL  B£  KIAWIHS  ON  EVEN  fiREATES 

A<«uMTs  OF  Federal  capital- 

■  SauIE  KaE  has  also. failed  TO  ESTABLli  A  SWJADLY  AWESSriLE  ,«A«K£T  - 
FOR  STUKNT  loans:  A  SHALL  .P«3P0«TI«*  OF  UHI^S  DEAL  SallIE 

fUE  Ao-UiTlL  «C£»*TLY-IT  DEALT  WJTH  V£8Y  FEW  SMALLEJ!  SANKS-    OF  8,500 
■  ACTIVE  LENOEM  IH  GSL  SauIE  JUe  DCALS  JOIH  LESS 

To  P«EPA«£  F0«  T>C  TIME  IT  MUST  RAISE  CAPITAL  IN  THE  PglVATE 

NA««TS>  SauIE.MaE  HUST  K.  cautious  and  CONSERVATIVE  ABOifT  WHICH  LOANS  IT 

J.*ys,  fim  micH  mks  it  deals  with.  Tmat^necessity-adVisasle  from  a 

'.WSINeW  STAICPOINT-riN  TiflW  LmjTS  ITS  Ef^FECTIVEHESS  IN  PROVIDING  CWPLETE 
•  ItaUIWTY  FOB  STUDENT  LOANS.  '  ■, 


As  PTkT  OF  THIS  R£AUTH0Ri2AT!O«,  «  ^^OUUS  CAREFULLY  REVIEW  SalLIE  HaE 
•AND  DETERMINE  WSTHEB  IT  NEEDS  TO  K  ALTERED  IN  ORDER  TO  ENSU«  THAT  THE 

Purposes  for  *ich  it  »4*s  created  ARE^^v'iwiD  effectively  ca«ried  outv 


■'V 
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?m  28  ,  ^ 

InfAS  Fob  RFfQ<wiNn  thf  Ioxh  PttncjiMs 

KOW  CAN  WE  VIS  TH  T>«S«  PROSUEMS?    AkY  PROPOSAL  OR  SfiT  OF  PSOPOSALS 

'FOR  RESTIlUCTUiilNG  m  R£FO»tING  THE  STUO&tT  LOAN  PRCCRAMS  HUST:.  (1)  iMPfiOVE 
STUDENT/ ACCESS  TO  f€liX}&p  CAPlTAt  WITHIK  R£4S0NABtE  LOAH  LIMITS^  (2)  R£|HIC£ 

cuanEKT  fimsim  zcHHJSXijy  amd  RaATio  (^$ts^  (3)  rsuce  oPfbftTUNiTtEs 

P<Hl  A&US£  AMD  HISfVSHA&E/^T^  (^)  TREAT  STlU^TS  AMD  SOW^  FAlt^Y^ 

Alio  COMSlSTElilty/  (5)  PROVIDE  KEA$(»iAaL£^  CLEAR  AHQ  MO^  FLEXIBLE  ^PAVHENT 
TEHHS^  AW)  (5)  COHPLIMEKT  A^  WjESEftVE  T>€  MEEO^SASED  FeI^RAL  QWT  AhO  , 
W«WC/STUDV  ^Q(iRM^' 

Let  me  sucoest  a  set  of  possuilities  for  deali?^  with  these  problems- 

I  HOPE  THEY  CAN  SE  AN  APPfi^PRtATE  STARTING  PLACE  FOR  THE  DJSCUSSJON  OF  NOW 
TH£  tOAH  PI^RAMS  SHOULD  i  ALTERED*    I  WOJLD  NOTE,  ^CAIN,  THAT  THE^  ARE 

liOT  THE  Administration's  official  POsiTiowSf  Rather,  T«y  «^  a  point  of 

DEPARTURE  miCH  CAM  HELP  fOCUS  T>€  I^BATE- 

0    FlRST^  YQU  SH^^LU  CC»iSiDER  MOW  T*^  CURRENT  IH^TITUTipNAL  STRUCTURE" 

THE  BAN^CS>  THE  GUARANTEE  AfiEfC I ES/  SallJE  fUfi'-CAN  ^BE  SlMPLfFlEQ 
^    OR  OTHERWISE  CHAN6ED*    SIMPLIFICATION  COULS  LOin^R  COSTS  TO  T^ 

.    Federal  WERitiENT*   It  cotw  also  ensure  unifork  access  to  loans 

.   f^ROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR-^iRJ^SPECTiyE  OF  THE  ATTRACT  I VEKESS  OF  OT^K 
^     INVESTMENTS— A^  WELL  AS  StATE  TO  StATE*'   We  SHOULD  SERIOmY 
EXAMINE  WHCT^R  THE  COST  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVHRWENT  OF  ATTRACTING 
SA^KS  AND  QP€R  UNMRS  INTO  T>£  PROGRAM  ARE  WORTH  IT,  ESPECIAUY 
GIVEN  THAT  THE  CAPSTAL  SEING  LENT  IS  ALSO  INCREASINGLY  SESNG 
*     -    SUPPLIED  &Y  THE  Hx^iUL  GOVERNMENT  THROUGH  §ALLtE  HaE- 
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Pasc  29  '  .  V 

.        "  ■ 

0»tE  «3SSJ8ILtTY  WXO  BE  A  SINGLE,  FSMfWaY  OPSRATEil'  UJ*»(  ACEJCV 
T^T  >OUU}  PERFOW,  lW®ea  A  SINGLE  SOOF  AJffi  WITHOUT  THE  EXTRA 
COSTS  N0«  I'NCWJdtD  BY  SallIE  TH£  FOaC»<I(«;  BASIC  FUlCTfONS; 

CAPSTAL  KVELiH^NT,  COUECTIOJ  A!«  DEALING  WITH  DEFAULTS.  ' 

0    ^OKOiY,  we  COUJ  COkSOLintTE  THE  F!VP  ffW  .TtiflfNT  .  OXX  PCA^i>^ 

CHDSL  (iSL  IkALTH  EoocATiow  AssisTAMcs  LoAHs,  Health. Public 
^Service  Lmns,  AND  Jiu8$4N6  Stisjekt  Ujahs)  jnto  a  caij>R€HeNsivE 

CONCEPTUALLY  COHEJ^T  LOAN  PR06W    ThIS  WHJLD  REDUCE 
■CQH«.EXITY  A«5. CONFUSION  F08  STUOEHTS,  CAMPUS  AflH IN ISTfiATCW, 
AW  T>€  FeiffigAL' &0V6R»«NT.     IlSAUY  WE  WOULD  Al'sO  COKSOLIDATH 
THE  LOAN  PROGRAMS  LODGED  aS€i*ER€  IN  T>C  EXECUTIVE  BsAfCH, 
ALTHOUGH  i  RECOGSUE  THIS  IS  NOT.  A  POSSIBILITY  IN  THE  NEAf?  TEW. 

*  ' 

0    TK!ftDtY/WE  CCXiU)  ESTABLISH  A  imi  PftOGiW!  CONSlSTIfiG  OF  TW  ' 
aEAay  DlfFERENriAIES^  Wa),CQKPL£rt£NTARy  TYPES  OF  tOAfiS; 

A  MS  in  MADE  TO  THE  STUDENT  AND  LIMITED  TO  THE  AWOJWT 

-    ^'Of  SUPfWT  «€nMHIf^G  AFTEIJ  THE  FAMILY  CONTRI8UT2QK,  THE  BEOG^ 
AKD  OTHER  Fej>£JJAL,  STATE  AND  INSTlTUTJcm^  ASSISTANCE  IS 

■V      fiATi  Of  IKTERES^r/ANDr^feNTNTEREST  PAYMENT 'COfcO  SE  FORGIVEN 
WHtLE  THE  STUDENT  IS  i|^|hOOL-    l^Hi  CQUU>  BE  GRAOyATED 
REPAYMENT  OPTIONS  AND  T>€  HAXIW  REPAYMENT  PERIOD  COULD  BE 
8EUTED  Tp.  THE  $TiiD€NT'  s  TOTAL.  DEST* 


I 
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■  '46 

'  ,  eR^scRiseoliHmJ  to       covdi.the  parehts'  contribution*  . 

Sl>*CC  THC.tOAl^  B£  ISED  TO  t^LP  THE  FAMILY  §P8EAD  OUT 

^T$  COSTS  Of  miC^riQtij  il  P«0«AaL¥  SJJpgiD  SEAR  A  HIGHER 
BATE  OF  INTEREST^  JWE  IN  KEEPIHG  WlAi  T^C  ACTUAL  COST  OF  . 

CAPITAL-  Interest  sHOinj>  al^  u  reouij^     this  loan 

IWIMG  IN-SCHOOL  ANO  KFE»*ENT  PERIODS,  PE^iAPS  ALLQWiHG 

»Cftj)Q^  TO  ADO  TO  THE  PRINCIPLE  (^ISATICaf  Qmim  THESE 

Such  a  dual  program  waiu>  sinptifv  the  loah  structure  ^reflect  t>c, 

OIFFESINC  PURPOSES  OP  LOAHS^         ENSURE  THIVT  T^  FeISEJUL  SUBSIDY 
IMCLUOEB  IK         INTEREST  RATE  LOANS  IS  PROVIDED  IH  REUTIOHSHIP  TO 

.  nc  student's  heeds* 

0    There  WOtO  also  SE  ADVAHTACES  if  SOTH  Lf^  mere  QR!GI?iATgD'AT 
THE  CAHPyS  AMO  IMCLlK^  IH  THE  AID  PACKASE  T>€  STIU^T  FINAMCIAL 
A10  OfFlCER  WO«|CS  OUT  «|TH  THE  SftUCKT.    SCHOCXS  CAN  ACT  AS 
&l«9iiRS^m  AOENTS  (AS  THEV  DO.  f <»        CUR^^T  FEDERAL  *CA«PUS- 
BASEXJ*  PftOCRA^ts),  BUT  SCHOOLS  SdO  BE  RELIEVED       ALL  LOAN 
COLLECTl'oN  RESPONSIBILITIES.    ThESE^CHAHGES  HAVE  VHO 

..   V^ay  POSITIVE  EFFECTS.  ■  FlRST^  STUDENTS  WOULD  NOT  BE  REOUI^  ■ 
TO  "shop  AROUWD*  at  many  different  SANXS  and  FINANCIAL  AID 
OFFICERS  Wcb-D  BE  BETTER  ABLE  TO  ENSURE  T^U> THE  STUI^t's  NEEDS 
AiWE  MET.    S£COI«LY^  SCHOOLS  WOtW  BE  RaiEVED  OF  THE  BURDEN  OF 
COLLECTION       LOANS^  A  FUlCTIQN  T>tfY  HAVE  NOT^  ON  THft  WHOU, 
"PERFORHED  *«LL*    ThE  HIGH  DEFAULT  RATE  OF  *THE  KDSL  PROGRAM 
WOULD  BE  REDUCED  APPRECIABLY* 
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••     0    ALU  UWtS  SHOUJ  B£.*aL£  TQ  ftE  rONSni  trUTED  FOt>  (^FP^VMpWT  l>tJRI»fl^F';. 
so  THAT  THE  BWHOWER  WXJU3  HAVE  A  SI^«LE'i«PAy«ENT  SCHEDytf  AFTER  ' 

GRADUAtlOW.  ^  • 

.  I.  -.  . 

0  All  loans  shoiw  B£  Lifiirgg  tq  Faici^imMt  rn.rs  aftf^  tkp  P^p^^trV 

mNTRiaUTIOihfc        OT^€K  FUMERAL/  INSHTUTIWiAt.  W#}  SXAlt  ASSISTANCE. 

IS.  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT-  v 
T^8£  ARE  OTH|R  WAYS  Of  D^JNC  WITH  TH£S£  Pf^BLEMS  WICH  WILL  > 
SUSSeSTED  AND  DfiMTEO  IN  THC  DAYS  TO  COME-    As  THAT  D5SATE  PftQcmS,  W£ 
WILL.  NEED  TO  Aj3DR£SS  TH«££  EASfC  «^STION$: 

HOtf  ao  WE  mAfK.^.  mstf^  rn  THE  fgaegAi  GOvgRf^HT.  cq^t?^  m 
totaL  COSTS  OF  THE  wfu  t^pm  k^m  participation  rates:  ' 

•  *  i       »  ■  ' 

IF  THE  P«0SLEM       EQUITABLf  ACCESS  TO  LOANS  IS  SOLVED/ TOTAL  LOAN'  / 

/ 

I       VOLUME  MAY,  »IS£  SUSSTANTlAaY*  AT  CURRENT  LEVELS  OF  SUBSIDIES' 
TO  THE  STUDENT^  IF  VQLUKE  TNCJ^SES^  COSTS  TO  THE  FEDEfUi, 
*  &3V^fWM€HX.Cflyif^»£C0«E  VERY  LAW3£-  If  Tf€SE  COSTS  ARE  TO  BE 
KEPT  WITHIN  REALISTIC  THEN  INTEREST  RATES  CHiuilEiD 

STUDENTS  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE  aOSER  TO  THE  REAL  COSTS  OF  «CM€Y 

TO  THE  Federal  governkent  o«      humser  of  eligible  students 

REDUCED-    This  I«  THE  basic  public  policy  TRADE-OFF. WITH  i*4]CH 
WE  MUST  deal:    WITH  A  GIVEN  A^^T  Of  FEDERAL  HO^EY  DO  WE 'WANT 
A  HEAVILY  SUBSIDIZED  PROGRAM  WHICH  SEf^FITS  A  FEW  OR  DO  WE 
^T  TO  REDUCE  THAT  SlisiDY  SOMEWHAT  AND  £!^SURE  THAT  ALl'wHO  " 
NgED  A  LOAN  CAN  GET  Qr  IS  THESE  ^  MIDDLE  SROi^  BETWEEN 

THESE  TWO  SROAO  ALTERNATIVES?  . 
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0  laWHAT'EXTgNT  SHfflit  D  THE  EXISTING  SVf^Tf^  RF^RP«;TiairTnapn?      '  - 
"     •    I  DISCUSS£D  EAm.lES;  n^R£  AJ^' COSTS  AND  COIPlEXiTIES  miCH  ' 

RESULT.  FROM  THE  LA«GE  riuf^  QF  INSTiTUTlOKAL  PARTNERS  INVOLVED 
IN  GSL-    A«£  TH^RE  SiHPtY  TOO  MANY  HlDatErtEN  IN  THE  SYSTEM? 
'    We  MEED  TQ  DEBATE  T>«  T8A0£-OfKS  OF  T^SE  FACTttf^S  AliO  THE  ' 
•      EFFECTIVENESS  Of  THE  CimRENT  STRUCTimS  CCKPAftED  TO  a' 

SIMPLER^  CONSOLilXATED  pEUERALLY^I^i^  STRUCTl^.  •  AnO  XS  PAitT  OF 
THIS  JNCiJIRy,  ^  SH(Mi5  GIVE  THE  STATE  SuAiJANTEE  ACENCIES, 
CAREFUL  SCRtiTlfiYl—ApL  T>€Y  PE^FOfi«!NG  T>€IR  ASSIGIiED  TASKS 

WELL?  Should  their  hole  be  siKPL5Fi£D^-Am)  reduced?  ' 
p  Finally,  what  shchji  d  he  the  NATuftg,  and  rhi  f  af-  <;ai  1 1 p  ^^^p?  As" 

'      I  ftOIEB  ASOVE,  IT  IS  MY  VIEW  THAT  SalLIE  ?1A£  TO  DATE  HAS  NOf  ^ 
fUWCTlOHEq  AS  EFFECTIVELY  AS  IT  COULD-    Vfe  SHCip  D|;t£R«I.f^.  HOW 
SaLLIE  HaE  should  be  altered  TOFftETTER  SS^E  THE-PuiiPp^S 
WHICH  IT  W^S  INTEHDP- 

These  then  are  the  issi«$  coict^Nif^^itie'  loan  programs  *#4ich  I  ho?b  , 

WIU  C0ICE8H  us*  1^  loan  PRp6«AJ1S  AHE  EXCEPTTOHALLY  IHPC^TAHT  AS  A  CCm»iENT 

iH  THE  TOTAL  "Federal  strategy  of  guaranteeing  ac(^ss  and  %mE  element  of 

CHOICE*    Ik^lL  THEY  OPERATE  EFFECTIVELY  AND  EQUITABLY.  ^  WILL  NOT  HAVE 
fULFILlEXJ  IKE  POT1ISES  AND  COMMITMENTS  MADE  WHEN  THESE'^TUI^T  AID  PROGRAMS 
WERE  ESTABLISHED-  ' 


V 
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At  THUFOIIilt  I  WOUJ)  LIKETO  TWK  XQ  A  PISCUSSION  Of  SC«  Of  -  THE  ISStiCS 
THE  BE05  PftO^.  lisT  year,  this  SuaCOMHItTEE  tW^  T>t  MJUO« 

CKAM&£S  IN  THC  THAT  SHCH4i)  EKSim  HORg  OWPLETE  ACC£S«  TO  HI^R.. 

cmiCATioN-  Within  the  stsuctw^  of  the  prosiww^  ho^cver,  t>«r£  Rauin 

P«OiLI«S  WWCH  ARC  HtHPORTAWT  AMD  ^iCH  SMOiMIi  fiC  WfflSg&SOr  IH  THIS 
RfiAUTHORtZATlON*  I  WOULD  liKE  TO  RAISfi  Tt««g  OF  THE«£  ISSUES  AT  THIS  TIME* 

b  -tohilHIfQRfmY*    Cte  ASP€CT*OF  THE  B£06  FOimA  WHICH  KAS  SEK^KATEI) 
WIDe-SP«£AD  DISCUSSION  IS  THE  SO^CAUEO  *ti^LJ?-tOST*  RU^»  A$ 
YOU  mM  THE  V«)yHT       TH€  BEOG  GRAKT,iS  O^TIUW 

,  .     ^  AWfl  LtViWi  fyW(Ht|S>  AWP  SUiTftACTjWft  .T>«  EXPECTED  PASgNTAl 


The  EFFECT  OF  THIS  PWVISIC^  |S  THAT  AT  A  tOW-XOST  INSTlTin-ION, 
A  MIMfttJ-rJCQHE.STUQOIT  AND  A  LOWER-INCOMe  STUDEHT  MAY  RECEm 
AN  IDtNTlCAL  SftANT,  IN  SPITE  S^^TfC  DIFFERENCES  iN  FAMILY  SlTUATli^. 
TaxE  THE  EXAAFU  of  TIC  STUi)£NTS  MHO  ATTEM)  A  SCHOOC  WHICH  QOSTS 
$2^^*00-    M  FIRJT  STIU^MT  HAS  NO  EXPECTED  FAMILY  a^TRIiUTIOH  ' 
Am  THUS  NEEDS  $2*^00  IN  AID-    ThE  S£CC»JD  STmNT  HAS  AN  EXPECTED 
FA^^ILY  CONTRIBUTION  Of  $400  AND  THE^OfiE  A  R£>UININ6  ?^£D  Of 
$2^000»'  THE  t^F-COST  RiO  THEY  WIU.  BOfK  RECEIVE  $L200« 


P»0«3*AtS  TO  D£At  WITH  THIS  NOli'UlflFOHMlTY  iNCLLffl£  THE  FOUJ^tflHGJ.. 

^  The         EtiMiNAriow  of  this  ?'RCNisim*  The  EFFecr  of  this 

"  WOUtD  8£  TO  IHC^A$€  T>€  6«AWT  TQ  T>€  UOW?- ItKOME  STUDENT  . 
ATTEHDINq  THESE  COLUGES*    Ih  T>«  ASOVg  EXAMPLE^  THE  LO^" 
,     IMCO^  %1\mnJ  WOOUD  MOii  RECEjVE  $1,800  AND  THE.  HIGHER-  " 
IMCOHE  STUDENT  $L^. 

—    SHirriNfi  FRQH  rtM.F-COST  TO  A  UHll  Qf  m  rtO«£  THW4  HALF  OF/ 
liEED^     U  T>C"A»OVE  EXAMINE  *C0ST'  tS  $2,^  AKD  >E£D*  IS 
$2>^  FOR         FIRST  STUDENT  AND  S£,000  FOR  THE  SECOf©- 
Um>E»  THIS  ALTEFtfiATlVE,  T«£  FIRST  STW^T  WCX^  STlLt 

\ 

RECEIVE  SL200,'*B*i5,,^  SECOND  ST^lI^HT  WOUh^  RECEIVE 
SLOOO.  .  The  NON*yNIFORMITY  IS  DEALT  WITH  sV  REDUCING  THE  ' 
ArtO<^T  TO  T>€  HiSHER  iNCQKE  STUI^NT^ 

^    REQUfRINS'A  Sil>£CIFJ£D  CONTRIBUTION  BY  THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  FORM 

Of  Work  OR  loans  as  a  syssTiTuiE  for  the  kali\^cost  rule* 
The  detejvination  of  the  AmuNT the  Basic  Grant  nc^ 

■  assumes  a  CON7RI8UTIO**  FJ«5H  THE  FAMILY— ITS  |NCQNfe  AND^ 
ASSETS— NWC  FROM  18C0ME  GENERATED  BY  T^€  STUDENT 
HIHSELF  (for  EXAMPtH,  THROUGH  SUMHER  OR  PART-TIME  WQRK)' 

In  THI|  QfT.iOW.  -THE^  STUDENT^  would  be  assumed  TO  CONTRIBUTE  ■ 

■  f  FROH  HIS  OWN  EARNINGS-  In  THE  ABOVE  EXAMPLE/  IF  A  S60(!l 

CONTRIBUTION  WERE  ASSUMED' OF  ALL  STU£|ENTS,  THe'^  FI«3T  STyOENT^ 
•     ;  WOULB  RECEIVE  A  GRANT  OF  $LS)0  ($2.^  MINUS  $600)  THE 
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UCCm  A  OSMiT  Of  iU,^  HIH\A  THE  ^RENTAL  COMTfitlByTIOM 

OF|¥)0  AMJ        STUlkNT'4  ^'saF-HfLP*  JCQI^T^^mJTIC^  Of  $600) 

^     ■  •  "  ■  •  ^         •  •  •  1 


These      imz  rassiBU  mays  to  s^al  mith  this 

*ILE  V€  DC  HOT  HAVE  A  SI>€CiFlC  R£COmEKDATlO*f  AT  riNE,  *^  ARg 

^  ■      \  ■ 

ATTRACTED  BY         HiSXlOH  THAT  IK  SECKis^  TM€J«  SHOULD  BE  SOME  EXPECTATION 

\      '  '1  • 

FOSl  MORK  Oli  THE  PAST  OF  THE'  ^TU^T-  IfCLl^lJie  A  W£«>4  COHPONENT 
WOUUS  »£Ft£CT  A  REALITY— SUWh^R  JCSS  CAW  INCREASE  INcW  Fi^  SJUKNTS*- 
AHO  WOtiLO  ESTAa;-^SH  CLEARLY  jmj  EVEN  T^€  STUI^NT  ATTO«)\^  A 
LOW'-pST  INSTITUTION  SHCHIU)  NAX£  SQf^  f  IHAiCIAt,  CC^TRl^UTlON 
TO  HISOMN  EUUCATII^-  \  \ 

\ 

0  PA.cx^q,]h^.  A  SECOND  i?i£QMny  in  t^  stuoent  ajp  PRoeairtk  rs  less^^ 
SPECIFIC  to  B£06  but  has  to,  0^  with  the  may  in  which  the  grant  is 

COflSINEly  with  0T>iE8  CWUS'-fiASED  FEDERAL  AID  IN  THE  StUDEJ^T 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  OFFICE* 

There  are  cu«mENTLY  no  m,ts  for  \m  this  assistance  saooptW 

PACtAeED*"  »Y  B«  CArtPUS  FINANCiV  AID  OFFICE^.  ThIS  APPROPRIATE; 
INDIVIIHJAL  students'  FINANCIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  CAN  DIFFER  IN  WAY 
NHICH  CANNOT  8£  TAXEN  INTO  ACCOUNt  IN  A  RIGID  FORPttO  SUCH  AS 

\H  BE06-  Yet,  that  sane  FLfexisaiTY  can  create  wide  variation 

IN  WHAT  AN  II^NTICAL  STUDENT  HiaHT'RECEIVE  IN  TOTAL  6 RANT  AND 
WORK^TUDY  HONEY  FftOH  QNE  CAMPUS  TO  ANOT>«R-  ThE  RESULT  IS  AN 
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iHiOUlTY  SiNCE  THg?^  OI*e  &TW>£HT  UlLL  U  fi^^imX^  TO  COMEK  THE 

OIFFEAENCE  BY  ASSljHlNG  II  i.OAN'&UK&£M  IH  EXCESS  Of  THAT  FOR  T>£, 
■         -  ■     ■  » 

0TH6R  STUDENT. 

Wg  FEEL  THAT  VOtUNTARY^  "WOT  COHPULSORY^  GUl£^rH£S  FOR  THE 
PACKAiGlMG  Of  F££i£KAC  ST^ENT  AID  SHOiiiD  &E  £STA&IS>^* 
StUDCNT  FIKAMCIAL  AID  OFFICERS  SHOULD  BE  Ul^SED  TO  UTILIZE  THOSE  - 
CUlD£i:iP€S  AS  HOCH  as  POSSI^^  H9t*£V£i?^  LEAVING  DISCRETION 
IN  .THEIR  mms  TO  DEAL.  WITH  THE.UNI^E  CI8CL1MSTANCE*     Ih  .Tf€ 
/STATUTE^  VOLUNTARY  GUIDEIIHES  COULD  EE  REQUIRED  AS  PAST  OF        ^  . 
THE  RECUUTIQNS.       -  '    .  .  ' 

Coftfyf^iyy    AnOT>«R  AREA  of  CC^CERN  IK  THE  QSANT  PKOGRAM  IS  TfC 
COMPLEXITY  OF  THE  CALCULATIONS  iKVQLVEO  AND  THE  FORKS  T^^SELVES- 
We  are  MAKir«  ACMIKISTRATIVE  EFFORTS  TO  STREANLf HE.  THESE  FORMS. 
AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE*    fts  A  PART  OF  THIS  REAUTHORIZATION^  HOV^EVER^. 
WE  SHOiO  ALSO  EXAMINE  THE  SPECIFIC  ELE^OTS  OF  T>€  FORMULA  TO 
DETERMINE  WHETHER  SinPLIFlCATIQN  IS  POSSI^*    foR  EXAMPU^  WITHOUT 
AFFECTING  THE  PROGRAM  SU8€TA*ITIALLY.  W£  t^LD  PERMIT  FINAPK;IAL  AID 
OFFICERS  TO  USE  SCH0OL^^ID£  AVERAOE  COSTS  INSTEAD  OF  ACTUAL  COSTS 
FOR  DETERMINiF^  Th£  ^ASIC  GRANT  /mS^f    ThIS  WOULD  REDUCE  SOME  OP 
THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  &URDEN  AND  Cdlf^EXiTY  AT  -THE  CAMPUSES-  ' 

iNfLATIQN.    The  FIMAL  area  QF  CONSERN  WITH  RESPECT  TO  T^  GRANT 
PROGRAM— AND  IN  FACT  THE  ENTIRE  STUDENT  AID  PACKAGf—IS  THE 
.PROILEM       INFLATION-    TheRE  ARE  TWO  ASPECTS  OP  THIS  PROBLEM: 


■  '       ■  ,  #         '  '  ■  ■  ■ 

*^  •  . 

tUTlOltS        Sum  i#4ICH  Wia  LEAO  TO  JAPID  iWCI«A^S 
t  '  .  • 

Tunica  AMD  fEES  IN  Af*  EFFCM^T  TO  Sl^snTUTE  Fuj^RAt  STUDENT 

AID  oouJ«s  F(«  State  iHsiiTUTiaKAL^upPoaT; 

^   ThSS*£  AA£  also  NUHE«^  P«0I»0SAL$  to  P^n^  SO<*  AUTO^iATIC 
H£CHMliSM  TH|lbu«H  WHiCH  THE  SaSIC  (kAStT  INCS^SE  EACH 

HUSt  AiX»B£  Cii^CmQ  ASOUT  TH£  FIRST  OF  THCSg  IS$l£S«  IF 
TUniOH  IMCWEASfS  UCCf^  EXCESSm^  THE  EFFECT  IS  TO  SHIFT  THE  FIHWiCSAL 
ftUft&CN  MOM£  /IMD  TO  T>€  Fii2)€RAi.  G0V£RI#OT  WITHOUT  AN^'liEAt  liCf^ASE 

IK  AtC£SS.    SiKH  INCREASES  WOUU,  IN  £FfECT^  FRUSTRATE  THE-  PURPOSE  OF 
T>^S£  FWGRArt^^     /      .  ^ 

ThC  S£C0KD  issue  &j«)Wi  OUT  Of  A  COHCERKTHAT  IF  THE  B£OG  KAXimJH  IS 
MOT  IMC«€ASID^  THfe  YEAfTTOnrEAa  IMFUTION  IN  FAKILY  ikOHES  AUTOHATICALLY* 
REIHjCES'Tt€  SI2E  Of  THfi  6RAMT  A  STl^T  f^CEIVES^  IN  S?LT£  OF  T>€  FACT  THAT 
HIS  sbUAtrOM  HAS  MQT  CHAMSEli*  -  Th!S  IS  A  REAtlTY/  BUT  If^^lNG  IS.  NOT  TW6 
AliS^R  TO  IT*         .  * 


\ 

UCfTl 


0  First/' iNOEXiNa  vttuu)  lihit  ou«  FtExiBiliTY  in  financing  EDucViofi 
p^oGRAm*    In  a  rif^  of  BUDCETAfty  rest^iht,  this  FtExtBiiiTY  is  very 

IHFQRTANT.  • 


0  Siccm,  OVER  m  life^tic  p«{og«a«,  thc  lU^pj^pRurioN  prScess  .  •  |  ^ 

'  i 

In^197^  Mh£N  TKg  FIRST  /^tm  Wi^RC  BSaiiN^  THC  riAXSHU^  ANAiU)  MIAS  $452*  .  \  t 

This  yeaw^  that  maximm«  i%  $i>800  —A«  fNCftEAS£  ov£»' seven  y^ars 

500  f*£RC£NT^  AHEAD  OF  THE  AV£RAiS£  £^f^S£  IN  COSTS  OVER  THAT       .  *  4 

'      SA^  PEJ^IOP*    T^R£       NO  HCES  TO  IHOEX  THE  HAXI»^:  T^ 


A?P«OP«lATiO#l  PROCESS  HAS  AE^OiATEtY  AKD  .EFFECTlvav  DEALT  WITH  - 
MECESS^Y  INCi^SES.tN  tHC  PSiO^^UM*  '  ^ 

^FOI^  I  CMO  T>€  DISCi^SS(^,9f  THE  GRANTS  PAOaRAH>  I  SHOUU>  COmENT 
:JiiiER-¥-e«  A  RELATED  HATTEft^^  Om  PROPOSAL  TO  PHA^-OUT  SoCIAl  SECURITY 

Stuoekt  BENfriTs.  iN  1965  \dKkH  t>c  Social  Security  Stis^kt  Benefit 

WAS  ENACfEJJ^. TOTAL  FWifto         CE's  STUDENT  AID  PROGWWS  WiS  (^Y  iSXXi 
MILLION <^    If  THIS  FUNDING  LEVEL  HAD  SIMPLY  KEPT  PACE  WITH  JNfLATlGN^ 
ABOUT  $i|p9y<lLLI0N  WOULD  8E  AVAILAJLE  TODAY*    Buf,  AS  I  HAVE  SAID/  T>€SE 
PROaRAMy  WILL  IN  TOTAL  Pf^OVIOE  MORE  THAN  BlUION  NEXT  SCHOOL  YEAR* 

Because  of  the  limited  AMOi^T     Federal  assistance  available  in  1965^. 

r  •  - 

there  was  a  legitimate  need  for  special  help  FOR  THE  STUJ^NT  WHOSE  PARENT 
WAS  ^TIRED^  DISA&LED  OR  I^CEASED-    HoWEVER^  GIVEN  THE  EXTRAORDINARY 
JiROWTH  IN  THE  FUNDING  LEVELS  OF  THE  OE  STUI^NT  AID  PI^OG RAMS- SINCE  THEN^ 
WE  BELIEVE  THIS  NEED  IS  CURRENTLY  BEINa  HET>     In  A  PERIOD  OF  SCAJ^ 
DOLLARS/  WE  SHOULliMORE  CAREFUUY  TARGET  OUR  STUDENT- AID  FUNDS  ON 
SECOCNiZED  NEEDS"- AND  ALLOW  INSTITUTIONS  fm  STUDENTS  TO  DEVELOP  THE 
MOST  SENSIBLE  PACKAGE  OF  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  TO  MEET  INDIVIDUAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES'  #  .  ' 


■ .  ^ 
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fflf.DlSCUSSjON  TO  THIS  POINT  KAS.FOCUS£0  P^rMWJlLY  Ok         LOAN  AHO 
tyUt  STU&ENT  ASSISTAiCE  Pf«XiRWS-  BuT  THEY  ASE  NOT  T>«  SIGNIFICANT 
C^M^NTS  IN  TH£  FtDEiUL  CQHHITl^T  TO;.P»QVIDE  OPPORTUNITY  F0«  ALL 

cmALiFiB)  svmnn  to  £XTtND\bEiH  EDucAtioN  TO  caj.£G£  Mm  mcm^  . 

Jm£8E  A»S  fOl«  OT>tffi  iM«3RTANT  PA»T»  TO  THfS  EFFORT; 

...  i        •  .      •     ■  •  .  . 

■    ■  0-  The  first  is  the  Cxlege  Wc^-Stusy  program-  •  ImENsav  Am  . 

OES^RVEBLY  POPULAR,  THIS  Pm^m  H^S  OkAHATICALLV,  UNDe?  THE 

•  Carter  AcMiNlsTftATiON*  The  f^ogram  served  m,m  students  irj  1975 

&yT  NOW  PROVIDES  WgRK  EXPERlEf^E  FOR  NEARLY  Of€  MILLION  STUD^|^, 

Th^  Pf^RA«  IS  MOT  EXPERIENCINa  ANY  WAJO«>?^EMS  AND  ACCORDINGLY 
OUR  PROPOSALS  F^OR  R£A4/THORr2AT ION  WILL  NOT  BE  I^SIGNED  TO  ' 
^  CyERHAO.  THE  P^RAM  SUT  RATHER  WIU  STREICTHEN  .AJiD  BETTER 

■      ^    ^    INTEGRATE  IT  WITH  THE  OtHER  PARTS  OF  THE  SI^ReNT  ASSISTANCE 
EFFORT.  Yoti  SHOULD  olt^SlDER  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS.  TO  J 
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^    ^         DiSTRJBUTION  OF  WORif/sTUDY  FwtD«  MORE  C(^ISTE>*T. 
-WITH  THE  MEED  ArtONG  StaTE^"  AND  INSTIt\iTI0NS  FOR  STUDENT  AID; 

—    IfCREASE         NUMSER,  QUALITY  AMD  VARIETY  OF  JOBS  AVAILABLE-  TO 
STVDENTS,  INauDING  THOSE  .WO  ARE  HAfffilCAPPEDi 

^    lliPROVE         ADHINISTRATIOE  OF  THE  F^ROGRAJi  AT  T^  INSTITUTIONAL 
' LEVEL .  .    .  ' 
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f        ■       ■  ' 

0     A  S£COHD  CRITICAL  COMPOMfHT  TO  T>^  STUI^NT  ASSISfAICE  gPfi^T  ARE  PC 
PROGRAMS  TKAT  P^^IPE  Ai3ClITI0«iAL  SERVICES  TO  STUC^NT^  tij  ENHANCE  MS> 
SVfPORt  T>«  FIHA^CIAL  ACCESS  THAT  STUDENT  AID  PROVIDES*  JhE  TRIO 
PROGRAMS  A«E  tOOSED  WITH  STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  IN  TlTU  IV-^HESE  ■ 
PROGRAMS  SEEK  OUT  AND  Pf^ltM  GUIDANCE         SPECIAL  TRAINIf^.  FOR 
TAUNTSJ  IWft  «®  Mlfi(^ITY  STl«iENTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOa  AfiO.  COLUGE- . 
(Xm  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  GOALS  Of  THESE  S4JPP0RT  SERVICES  IS  STm»«i-J- 
AND  OUR  APPRECIATION  Of.  THEIR  EFFECTIVENESS  IS  GROWING*    TkE  VERY 
POSITIVE  FINDINGS  OF  A  RECENT  EVAtUATIQN  OF  Tfr€  l^hiARD  BoUND 
PROGRAM  K^S  CONTRIBUTED  TO  OUR  CC»<FID£NC£  IN  THESE  PROGRAMS^ 
Qim  EFFORTS  f^.R  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  WSU  BE  SIMILAR  TO  OUR 
APP^KH  TO  WORK- STUDY —TO  CLARIFY  THEIR  FOCUS  AND  TO  MAKE  SURE 
'    THEIR  IHPACT  IS  MORE  5R0ADLY  FELT  ACROSS  THE  NATION*  I  SH3ULD 
INDICATE  HERE  THAT  OUR  COHMITMENT  TO  TRIO  IS  FURTHER  ^iGHTHENfeO 
gY  ITS  IMPORTANT  ROLE  IN  REALIZING  T>€  MAJOR  GOXl'  OF  ACCESS- 

0     i£  ARE  STRONGLY  CQWITT^  TO  T>€  GOAL  OF  S^fiNIFICANTLY  I^iCREASlNG 
.  THE  PARTICIPAtWoP  MINORITIES  AND  WOMEN  IN  A  BROAD  RANGE  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  Oc/uPATIONS-  MINORITIES  COMPRISE  ASOUT  15  PERCENT 
/  OF  The  POPtJLAj'lON  YET  THEY  CSTAIN  LESS  THAN  6  PERCENT  OF  ALL 

OCXTORATE  A^  PROFESSIOMAL  DEGREES.    WOMEJ*  COMPRISE  OVER  50  PERCENT 
Of  THE  POPULATIONS  YET  RECEIVE  LESS  THAN  50!?  OF  T}€SE  DEGREES- 
AlTHOU6<4THE  trio  PROGWl  STRATEGY  FOR  INCREASING  THESE  PERCENTAGES 
extends;/'' DOW  INTO  THE  JtfilOR  AND  SENIOR.  HJGH  SCHOOLS  AND  UNDERGRADUATE 
.   INSTITUTIONS— IT  MUST  ALSO  EXTE?®  INTO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOaS-  We 

A  ^  ~  !^  ' 
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ORADUATt  PftfFESSIOMAC  mKAJlOH  P^O&OAI}^  TO  AID  IN  H6ETII4G  THIS 
GOAL* 

0,  FiNAUY  ^  FWGRAM  THAT  IS  r*OT  OFTEN  CONSJO€«£0  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF 
STUDCNT  A^lSTAe^f:  EFF<»TS  IS  THE  TSTUE  III  I^etOflNfi  iNSTiTUTiQHS 
^       PR08^lA«.    *IL£  THIS  IHBORTAHT  U6ISLATl(»  S£RV£S  MANY  DIFFERCHT 
purposes,  IT  HAS  Wig  .VEKY  SlSMiFICAfiT  FPJCTIC^  THAT  DESERVES 
•HEHTI0I4  IN  THIS  CONTEXT.    In  KY  VIEW^T}^IS  fN^OC«AH  ^HiST  CS»TIN;« 
TO  OFFE«  STftONS  ASSl|pANCE  TO  IHSTITUTIONS  TH*T  PJWU^  ACCESS 
/  TO  STUCCNT^S  VHO  WOiO^  OT^CI^ISE  fiOTT .  HftVE  t>«  ,OPPO«TC«ITY  TO 

ATTEMD  COLLEGE-  .      *  '    ;  . 

l^ETHER  FOR  REASONS  OF  EN«5tLM£NT  POLICIES^  SCHOOL  TIUBITlC^, 
OR  GEOOftAPHlCAL  LOCATlOlt  THESE  IHSTITUTIOKS  PlAY  A  VITAL  RO^ 
IN  PROVIDING  f\SlX  ACCESS  TO  QUALIFIED  STUI^tS*  INSTITUTIONS 
THAT  PROVIoiE  SUCH  A  SERVICE^SUCH  AS  THE  HISTORICALLY.  BLACK  '  ^ 
COLLEGESr-ANO  THAT  HAVE  INSUfFlClENJ  RES0U5KES  TO  MAINTAIN  HIGH 
OUALSt):  EFFORTS  HAVE  A  LESITIKATE  CLAlK  UPCW  FEDERAL  ATTENTION* 

Although  THe^^Tia^NT  aid  programs  that  I  have  discussed  iooay  have 

«Y  FAR  THE  LARGEST  SHARE  OF  THE  FeI^RAL  StlDGET  IN  HIG>€S  EDiCATION, 
^Tmy  ARE  ONLY  A  FE>^  OF  THE  HM*Y  'p«OGRAMS  In'  THE  HlSHER  E^jUCATION  ACT- 
DuRiNS  THE  NEXT  HONTKS  «  WIU  M:*P««PARING  PJ^POSALS  RELATING  TO  EACH" 
OF  THfe  TITLES  OF  Tl^  AcT*  *  ■ 

\  * 

\ 
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4  As  «  CO>i$lJ^  0U«  i^ON«£!«C»TlQ*lS^IN  TH£Se  HMii  AftEAS  %  WILL  IC££P     "  . 

I>l  mm  THE  HECESSITY  F<^  THE  HIG^^  EDUCATJON  SECTOR  TO  REHAIH 
STRO*^  AHD  VITAL  AKD  IHOEPEHCENT  Of  FeDCRAL  COWTfKH.. 

We  LOOK  AT  THE  H«)6RAHS  AT  A  TIME  I^JWRAPMfC  A*®  SOCIAL  PRESSURES 

AUE  UQimim  TO  PLACE  GJiEAT  STRAINS  OM  ^KICa's  INSTTTUTI*  Of  HlGiCR 
ePiJCATION/OvEH  THE  fi£XT  U  YEARS^  THE  D«OP  IH  im  SJ2E  Of  THE  18-'2«l 
^    YEA«  ACE  WILL  "HE  m^>t         MILLION  STU^HTS  QH  15  PERCENT*  /WthOUOH 

THE  DECLI^€  IN  THIS  P»IM£  C0LLE(i£-A6£  POPULATIOS  HAY^  TO  SOH£  EXT£I<T>  ^ 
COMPE^iSATED  BY  IKCJ^ASEB  COJ-ESE  ENWHJJ^TS  OF  OLDER  f^OPLE^  IT  SEEMS 
.    CLEAR  THAT _ OVERALL  STimENT  EHW.LMEHTS  WILL.  SHRINK-  ThIS  SH81NKAGE  WILL 
HOT  AFFECT  {NSTITUTIOMS.  IN  A  WilFORh  FASHION^ fW^V  STRONG  INSTITUTIONS 
WILL  FEEL  THfe  SQUEEZE  0^tY  SLIGHTLY  OH  MDT  At  ALL'  WEAKER  lNSTITUTi£»iS. 
HOWEVEi*^  MAY  SUFFER. GREATLY*^  .Th£  RESIST  4<ILL  SIMPlV -B^  THAT- SO^  WILL 
HAVE  TO  CS^TRACT  THE  SCOPE  OF  THEIR  OPERATIONS,  OTHE^^S  MAY  HAVE  TO  MERGE 
WITH  SISTER  INSTITUTIONS  AJ4£>  STILL  OT>^RS  MAY  HAVE  Tp  GO  OUT  OF  BUSINESS- 

Together  with  cmxiRAPHic  pressures,  institutions  are  also  faced  with 

OTHER  IHCREASIJ^LY  EVIDENT  Bi^iDENS-    1n)=LAT10N  HAS  LED  TO  CUTBACICS  OF 
MARGIWAL  BUT  CRITICAL  EXPENDITURES^  SUCH  AS  BOOKS  FOR  LIBRARIES*  MOREOVER, 
THE  BUU^OiNGS  CREATED  IN  T>«  -BOOM       THE  LATE  MiB  EARLY  50 's  THAT  ALLOWED 

INStlTU'J'KWS  TO  MEET  tH£  NEEDS  OF  A  GREATLY  EXPAJ4DED  HlCk^n  EDUCATION 
CLIENTELE  AR^  BEGINNING  TO  REQUIRE  GREATLY  INCREASED  MAINTENANCE  AMD 
RENOVATION;  T*  FeJ>£RAL  DEMAICS  FOR  ACCESS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  AND  HEALTH 
■AND  SAFETY  SEGU-ATIONS  INCREASE  THE  NON^-IfiSTRUCTIONAL  COST-  REBUILDING 
The  PHYSICAL  PLANT  OF  THE  COLLEGES  Af©  UNIVERSiTIES  IS  A  NATIC^L  PROBLEM 
OF  GREAT  CONCERN.  ^  • 
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The  romJ^nm  ^ifi%  of  the  past '20  yea«s  have  adoed  y^t  aj<^t>€r 

A^ieA       CO>*C£W  IN  Oim  C0NS|:«RATI0N  of  XhC  HiGH€R  EdUCATIC»^  Pf^XSR^S- 
Tm£  |NTfW«;E  IHTO  TH£  C(XISGE  AND  l«!V£RSm'  TEACHING  PROFESSION  AJ^ 
•TH£  f^SULTANT  T£NUH€  OF  UJ^  f^JMSERS  OF  Pm2FesS0RS  IN  THE  SIXTIES  Af® 
EARLY  S£V£KTIES  THfiEATEKt  TO  a!«lNATE  JOB  CH?ENJI^S  FOS  m4  SCf«LA«S 
IN  A  VARITY  OF  *  IMPOI^TANT  ACAD£HlC  A^JIS* 

»  .        "  > 

•  /  TrtE  Federal  goverwent  cai^wot  and  shoui^  not  address  all  of  T^€  • 

CONSfiUUEMCES  OF  TH€S£  INSTITUTIONAL  FftOBLEMS-  HATlOfWL  R(XE  WILL 

NECESSARILY  B£  LIHITED-    So  AS  THE  OVERALL  HIGHER  EBUCATK^  ESTAB' 

tiSHWENT  REMAINS. Sm^,  WE  NEED  NOT  BE  IWl^Y  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  CLOSINGS 
OR  ^RSERS  Of  INDlVlDilAt  CpLLESES  AND  UWIVERSITIES.'    It  IS  NO  J^RE  IN  THE  ' 
^INTEREST  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNHENT  TO  KAINTAIN  THRCK^GH  SUBSIDIES  AN 
UN^iEEDED  COLLEGE  T>iAN  IT  IS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST'TO  PREVENT  THE 
CLOSINGS  OF  UfiNEEDED  aEMENTASY  SCHOOLS-    SlHlLAJ^Y^-  IT  IS  NOT  IN  Tl«- 
WATJOHAL  INTEREST  TO  SUBSIDIZE  CONVENTIONAL  MAINTENANCE  COSTS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  INSTiTUTlOKS* 

i*iAT  SHCUaH«-DO  IN^THE 'EXTRAORDINARY  CIRCUMSTANCE  WHERE  THE 
WTIONAL  INTEREST  IS  THREATENED?  «£  MUST  fWKE  SURE,  FOR  EXAMPLE > 
THAT  THE  DECLINE  IN  ENROLLMENTS  DOES  NOT  LEAD  TO  THE  DISAPPEARANCE 
NATIOHALLY  OF  ENTIRE  CURRICUU.  CM?  FIELDS  OF  INQUIRY-  ShOULD  WE 
ALSO  HAVE  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  AID  INSTITUTIONS  DURING  THIS  PERIOD  OF 
ADJUSTMENT?    For  EXAMM-E,  SHOJLD  ^  HAVE  THE  AUTHORITY  TO  UNDERWRITE 

< 
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6X«81M£NTS  TD  HAKE  COUEG^S  AND  I^IV£«SIT!ES  MOft£  EFFICIENT  Tf^iOlMiH  TH6 
POOLIHC  OF  SCHOLAi^Y  RE^iXES—PSQf ESSOHS,  i.lBRARiES  A^D  PHYSICAL.  FACILITIES 

^    T6GETH6S  ME  fACt*A<i«^T  CKALL£P^E  IN  THE  CONS i DERATION  OF  THE 
«£AUTH0RI2AT{0N  OF  THE.  HlGHER  £duCATI(^  AcT-     I  HAVE  TRIED  TO  POINT  Ol/T  ^ 
A  FEW  CF  THE  PRINAHY  iSSlKS^AJiD  THE  OISIECTIOII  OF  OiM  PRELIHIMASY  THINKIr 

^        Ik  CLOSING/  I  WANT  TO  SElTER^p  WHAT  I  &ai£V£  TO  B£  THE  MAJOR  THEME 
OF  THIS  TESTIMONY*    SiMPLY  PUT/  VyFACE  AN  EXT«AOROIHAS?Y  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
AmEHICAN  HISTORY.     ThIS  KAT|(^^  AT  THE  THRESHOLD  OF  ACHIEVING  THE  GOAL 
THAT  ALL  QUALIFIED  STUDENTS  WILL  HAVE  -TH^  FINANCIAL  MEANS  TO  OBTAIN  A 
bachelor's  degree  and  TO  go  0«  to  PSpF£SSl(»^AL  OR  GRADUATE  SCHOOL • 
M0RE0^ER>  we  ARE  HAKING  GREAT  .STRIDES  IN  ENSURING  THAT  ACCESS  IS  BACKED 
UP  BY  ESSENTIAL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  mO  HAVE  NOT' HAD 
ENRICHED  ELEMENTARY  AMD  Si^CC^iDARY  SCHOOL  QPPQRTl^ITIES*    We  CANNOT  LET 
THIS  GOAL  ESCAPE  US* 

YeT/  we  cannot  AFFORD  TO  PURSUE  THIS  GOAL  SINGLEMIKI^LV  AND  DISREGARD 
OTHER  SIGNIFICANT  PROBLEMS  FACING  INSTIIUTiC^S  IN  THE  NATION-     To  ENSURE 
ACCESS  TO  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  ARE  DECLINING  I||  WJALITY  WXMJ  BE  A  CRUEL  END 
FOR  ALL  OF  OUR  EFFORTS-    Th£  CHALLENGE  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IS  TO  PROTECT 

and  enhwice  quality  while  sim^taneously  ensuring  equal  opportunity— i  ' 
believe  that  together  we  are  equal  to  the  task* 

Thank  you* 
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Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  chairman  and 
the  staff  for;  this  compilation.  It  should  be  a  most  useful  body  of 
material  I  am  not  aware  of  this  having  been  done  before.  To 
obtain  this  information  in  advance  in  such  a  convenient  way,  at 
the  fingertipy  of  the  members.  I  think  is  most  helpful!  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  chairman  and^the  staff  for  that  work. 

Secretary  Caufano.  May  I  echo  what  Mr.  Buchanan  said.  It  is 
encvmously  helpful  to  HEW  and  is  an  extraordinary  document.  I 
have  never  seen  any  set  of  hearings  begin  with  something  like 
that.  ^ 

Mr.  Ford.  We  thank  you.  The  credit  goes  to  the  very  able  staff 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  this  committee  enjoys  having*  and  I 
would  like'to  say  to  Mr.  Buchanan  that  we  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion we  have  had  from  you  and  your  staff  in  putting  this  together: 
.  And  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  compliment  the  special  interests,  if 
you  will,  in  higher  education  for  the  response  to  our  request  of  last 
September  and  giving  us  something  more  substantial  than  the 
general  kinds  of  recommendations  that  normally  would  be  forth- 
coming at  this  stage  of  the  considerations. 

We  asked  them  to  be  very  specific  and  go  through  the  entire 
package  of  legislation,  examine  it  and  give  us  their  test  judgment 
with  respect  to  what,  if  anything^  should  be  changed  and  how, 
Ipecifically,  it  should  be  changed.  One  of  t|ie  salutary  results  of 
|his  has  b^en  conversations  I  have  had  with  representatives  of  the 
;  in^oups,  who  tell  me  foc^  the  first  time  the  accumulated  genius  of 
their  boards  of  directors  has  found  how  difficult  it  is  to  write  a 
single  .paragraph  of  legislative  language  as  distinguished  from  sL 
whole  Volume  of  legislative  suggestions.  They  now  share  with  us 
some  sense , of 'frustration  in  trying  to  write  national  policy  with 
respect'to  this  important  subject. 

Mr,  Secretary,  I  am  grateful  for  your  personal  involvement  and 
commitnjent  to  the  work  of  this  committee  in  higher  education 
matters.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  ^very  memter  of  this  cojnmittee 
enjoyed  very  much  working  with  you  on  the  developrnent  of  and 
ultimately  the  passage  of  the  Middle-Income  Student  Assistonce 
Act  at  a  time  Vhen  the  attitude  and  atm(^phere  in  the  country 
was  being  portrayed  to  us  in  terms  of  constant  negatives  that 
suggested  nothing  new  or  better  could  be  done. 

No  little  bit  of  personal  effort  was  expended  on  your  pkrt.  But 
for  your  v^ry  direct  involvement  and  very  p^gressive  pursuit  of  the 
objectives<>f  that  legislation  with  the  administration,  i  am  sfatisfi^ 
that  it  would  still  be  a  jjfleam  in  the  eyes  of  some  people  in  higher 
education  and  not  be  a  reality.  We  are  looking  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  work  with  you  and  your  very  able  staff  on  the  development 
of  this  legislation. 

It  is  very  clear,  from  your  statement,  that  you  have  an  under- 
standing of  how  very  complex  the  task  of  putting  all  of  the  pieces 
of  higher  education  legislation  together  in  a  meaningful  way  is 
going  to  be  and  how  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  even  when  we  come 
to  agreement  asifco  what  it  is  vye  would  like  to  accomplish. 

I  doubt  that  we  would  have  on  this  committ^  any  real  question 
with  the  general  objectives  put  forth  in  your  statehient,  although  I 
suspect  that  there  might  be  some  reactions  to  the  specifics. 
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And,  with  thiit,  I  would  like  to  get  to  the  memfeere  of  the  (»m- 
mittee  and  hope  we  can  hold  to  the  5-minute  .rule  at  least  for  the 
first  go-round  so^  everyone  will  have  aii  opportunity  to  ask  the 
SecfetiMry  questions.  I  call  first  on  our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Brade- 
mas. 

Mr.  Beabcmas.  Hiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  the'outset  I  want 
to  welcome  the  Secretary  to  the  subcommittee*  He  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine  and  I  think  he  is  doing  a  fine  job  in  one  of  the  toughest 
responsibilities  in  the  Federal  G^oyemment. 

I  especially  want  to  compliment  you,  Mr,  Secretary,  on  the  vigor 
and  sensitivity  with  which  you  haye  tackled  one  of  the  most  vddely  i 
\  publicised  problems — that  is,  the  matter  of  default  on  student 
loans.  I  think  the  r^»rd  that  you  have  given  us  hei;e  tod^y  indi- 
cates that  you  are  very  sensitive  to  the  problem  of  abuse  and  wa^te 
in  these  programs  an4  aware  that,  if  .we  cannot  effectively  get  a 
handle  on  them,  we  will  poison  the  well  for  the  millions  of  Aineri- 
can  students  who  ne^  help  and  who  want  to  pay  their  bills.  I 
think  it  also  reflects  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity  to  the  question  of 
fiscal  restraiiit,  which  is  very^much  on  the  minds  of  aU  of  us  today- 
It  seems  to       the 'contrast  between  what  you  have  done  in 
-    respect  to  this  jiroblem  and  the  last  two  administrations  is  the 
contrast  between  administering  a  mi^pr  program  by  shpe  box, 
,  whi6h  was  apparently  the  style  that  the  last  two  administrations 
utilized,  and  doing  it  through  computers  and  bringing  the  prc^pram 
*  into  the  20th  century.  So  I  commend  you  on  that. 

I  bave  two  questions,  Mr.  Secretaiyi  One,  do  you  feel  that  we 
now  haye  in  place  basically  sufficient  legislative  authority  to  pro- 
vide aid  for  middle-incoriae  students  from  middle-income  families; 
and,  second,  in  respect  to  ybur  testimony  on  page  25,  where  you 
spoke  about  how  a  lender  under  the  guarahteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram could  leverage  a  small  amount  of  it&  capital  into  a  very  large 
and  more  profitable  portfolio,  do' you  think  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  provide  adequatiB  incentives  to  private  lenders  without,  in  ' 
effect,  allowing  them  to  Have  what  would  be  thought  of  in  some 
quarters  as  windfalls?  Those  are  my  two  questions,  Mr:^Secretary; 

Secrefeuy  CxLiFANa  I  think,  with  respect  to  the  first  qu^tion, 
we  made  enormous  strides  forward  in  ternis  of  middle-income  pro- 
grams for  students.  I  think  th^t  in  the  course  of  lookii^  at  this 
reauthorization  there  may  well  be  some  additional  steps  that  this 
committee  might  want  to  fake  and  the  CJongress  might  want  to 
take  in  that  area,  I  would  note,  and  some  modifications  that  the 
Congress  might  want  to  make  in  that  area. 

By  the  time  the  committee  has  to  act,  next  year,  we  will  have, 
for  example,  a  much  better  fix  on  the  impact  of  making  a  highly 
subsidized  interest  rate  Available  to  everybody  in  the  country, 
whether  or  not  money  is  fungible,  and.it  is  the  best  bargain  that  ' 
.  anybody  with  a  significant  amount  of  money  could  have  for  a 
student  in  college.  It  would  make  much  more  sense  for  that  stu- 
f  dent  to  borrow  regardless  pf  the  income- of  the  parents  and  invest 
that  n;i6ney  in  another  way  than  it  would  hot  to. 

But  I  think,  by  and  laige,  what  the  Congress  did  last  year  is  a 
remarkable  achievement  and  will  ease  a  tremendous  amount  of 
pressun»is  on  the  middle-income  American  citizens,  particularly  in 
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moving  the  «EOG  program  ali  the  way  up  to  $25,000  in  termi>  of 
family  income, 

'    Second,  with  resppct  U>  your  second  question,  in  terms  of  the 
/     windfall  profits  issue,  I  do  think  that  this  committee  should  look 
carefully  at  Saliie  Mae  and  the  way  it  operate  and  the  way  the 
^     banks  relate  to  Sallie  Mae  in  , the  context  of  the  cost  of  these 
program^nd  see  whether  or  n^f  there  are  alternatives  that  WQuld 
.  provide  tm^  inxientive  neci?ssary  f6r  private  involvement  and  at  the  ' 
samp  time  not  be  so  costly  and  not  provide  the  kinds  of  windfall  - 
^    opportunities  that  you  mention.  I  think  that  is  worth  a  hard  look 
this  time  around, 
Mr.  FoKD.  Mr.  Buchanan,'  ^  . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Tharik  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
certainly  raised  some  interesting  proposals  for  discussTon  in  your 
preliminary  officia^nonofficial-  first  blush.  tk>  you  have  any  idea  of 
when  we  would  receive  your  official  proposals.  We  might  decide 
'  you^will  be  our  leader  and  follow  yoa  down  this  path  and  find  your, 
proposals  cire  off  in  some  other  direction.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as 
to  the, time  frame?      •  . 

,  Secretary  Caufano.  What  we  would  like,  Mr,  Buchanan,'  is  an 
opportunity  to  review  material  that  Mi^-  Brademas  put  in  the 
record— we  got  that  just  a  few  days  ago— and  benefit  from  some  of 
the  hearings  you  wiU  be  having.  We  will  be  up  here  with  specific 
proposals  in  the  course  of  those  hearings  on  some  of  the  other 
subjects  besides  student  financial  assistajmce. 

We  will  try  to  have  proposals  ready  roughly  at  the  time  of  the* 
hearing  and,  I  ^  hope,  in  ample  time  for  this  commit^tee  to  review 
them.  And  I  njyself  arji  prepiired  'to  come  b^ck  at  the  end  of  your 
hearings,  if  the  committee  so  desires,  to  give  specific  comment  on 
what  has  happened  during  the  hearings  and  what  our  views  are. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  the  balance 
of  my  time.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  the  ranking  member  of 
our  full  committee,  who  is  ex  officio  on  this  subcommittee,  Mr, 
Ashbrook;  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr,  Erlenborn,  whose 
^  i;ole  in  the  student  loan  program  is  well  known.  I  have  an  idea  he 
might  have  questions.  I  would  like  to  yield  the  rest  of  my  time  in 
the  first  rjsiund  to' him. 

Mr,  ERLKNBOffN.  I  thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me 
welcome  you  and  thank  you  for  your  .testimony.  Let  me  start  by 
congratulating  you  iind  the^  Department  on  the  job  ^hat  you  have 
done  to  begin  tto  attack  the  problem  of  defaults  in  the  student  loan 
programs.  I  think  that  that  is  a  necessary  underpinning  to  the 
-  continuation  orjexpansion  of  these  programs.  Public  confidence  in 
our  wiilingness  to  do  the  collection  job  is,  I  think,  very  important. 

I  would- like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  Middle-Income 
^   Student  Assistance  Act  that  passed  last  year,  particularly  in  regard 
to  removing  the  income  cap  fer  subsidized  loans.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  the  cost  of  that  will  be  to  the  Federal  Treasury? 

^Secretary  Calikano.  We  don't  know,  Mr  Erleriborn.  I  would  note 
that  to  some  extent— which  is  hard  to  pin  down— there  h;is  been 
an  increase  in  participaition  in  that  program.  I  noted  in  my  testi- 
mony—I  dont  know  whether  I  read  it  or  not  but  it  is  in  my 
^  testimony— that  in  Uie  State  Maryland,  for  example,  doing  a  ^ 
quick  check  in  the  past  week  there  has  been  a  78-percent  increase 


in  participation,  in  that  program^  Over^rfl,  the  increased  participar 
tion  in  the  program  is  34  percent  nationally.    .  ^ 

'I  think  one  of  the  questions*  that  this  committer  should  address  isi  ^ 
the  extent  to  which  subsidized  loans  should  be,  made  available 
c;omplateiy  without  regard  to  need,  witWut  ^regard  to  income,  be- 
cause the  money  is  iungibie,  as»we  know. 

,.Mr,  Erlknborn.  Along -that  li^ie;  I  would  like  to  know,.  Mr. 
Secretary:  Under  the  current  practice,  is  it  ^rmissible  or  required 
for  the  lending  institution  to.  inquire  as  to  the.  family  income? 
There  is»  a  qualification.  How  are  we  gOing  to  know^'who  is  getting 
the  additional  money  from  this  greater  participation,  w^hfe'tlier  that^ 
is  going  to  high:income,  middle-  or  low^-income.  students? 

Secretary  Caufano.  We  don't  know  the  answe*  to  that,  \yhat  we 
rhave  to  do*  4s.  makW  particular  evaluations  on  some  statistically 
sound  sample.  That  is  why  1  npted  thate  we  do  not  know  and  do 
not  attribute  the  7H-perce,nt  increase  in  Maryland  directly  to  that 
program.      ,  .  • 

Mr.  Eklknborn.  Is  it  impossible  for  yo^  under- thej^iw  to  allow 
or  require  the  lending  institutidn  to  inquire  as  to  family  income? 

Secretary.  Caufano.  I  don'^t  thirik  I  am  prohibited  under  the  law 
but  I  think,  since  on?  of  the  clear  purposes  of.that  change,  particu- 
larly on  the  &nate  side,  was  to  ease  the  burden  of  filing  f^W  of  that 
information— also  I  should  note  that,  once  the  interest  subsidy  is 
given  to  people 'with  a  family  income  of  $40,000*  or  $50,000^  than  we 
iTre  talking  about  9P-plus  percent  of  the  population,  the  isisue  being 
whether  or  not- we  should  have  that  massive,  amount  of  paper-\\'ork 
when  ail  but  10  perceaf  of  the  population  is  eligible.  ^ 

Second,  I  gave  average  costs  of  institutions  in  my  test imon^y^  herd. 
As  we  know,  there  are  many,^  many  instiUitions  in  this  country 
with  $6,000,  $7,000,  indeed  breaking  $8,000  a  year;  the  trte  costs  of 
a  syear  of  *)iiege  in  spme  of  our  finest  universities  are  now  in 
excesi^  of  $10,000.  /  ^  ' 

There  is  a  need  to  solve  that  liquidity  problem  for  middle 
incon^,  and  a  man  making  even  $40,000  a  year  before  taxes  has  a 
serious*  problem  conning  up  with  $10,000  after  taxes  per  year  for 
one  son.  .  . 

the  way,  I  thi-nk,  that  we  get  the  information  you  are  after  is  by 
devising  some  kind  of  a  statistically  ^und  sample,  not  subjectijig 
everybody  to  all  of  that  paperwork  again,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do 
that.  Indeed  I  think  we  should  do  that.  Whether  we  can  get  you  a 
sample  that  is  that  good  in  the  shof^t  period  of  time  within  which 
you  will  be  acting  on.  this,  legislation  I  don't  know  but  we  w^I  do*it 
as  promptly  as  wo  can  if  you  are  interested  in  it 
m  Mr.  Erkenborn.  Mr.  Secretary,  getting  to-Sallie  Mae,  I  read  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  these  proposals -for  you  to  expand  slightly  the 
oversight  authority  you  now  have  for  ^sallie  Mae.  Could  you  cite  to 
me  thi?  statutory  authority  for  your  oversight  of  Sallle  I^ae? 

Secretary  Caufano.  We  guarantee  their  financing.  I  can-give 
you  specific  -statutory  citation.  I  have  no  desire  to  become  more 
Involved  in  Sallie  Mae,  The  questions  I  raise  here  go  to  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  a  Sallie  Mae  and  whether  or  not  the  Federal. 
Government  should  Be  subsidizing  in  that  way. 

We  are  both  guaranteeing  the  money  and  subsidizing  the  inter- 
est rate.  The  original  concept  of  the  Congx:fiss  was  that  that,  would 
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become  privately  financed  in  time..  It  is  cieSrly  not  happening 
original  concept  of  the  Congress  w4s  that  it  would  be  widely  avail  A 
ble  to  banky.  Qf  a  few  thousand  banks  in  GSL  programs,  Sallie^ 
Mae  has  agreements  with  about  400  banks.  "  •  . 

1  think  that  as  part  of4:hese  hearings  the  conynittee  should  hear 
trom  biilhe  Mae.  should  look -at  everything  it  has  done  and  see 
whether  or  not  it  is  worth  the  price  we  are  paying  for  it  in  terms  of ' 
taxpayers  money  to  continue  that  organization  at  all  or  as  it  is 
•  ^^^'  ^^uSnborn-.  Would  you  teil  me  how  they  compare  with 
I'anny  Mae  and  Gmny  Mae  as  to  the  number  of  institutions 
served; 

^  S<x:retary  ,Caufano.  I 'cannot  tell  you that.  We  can  get' that  ' 
information  from  HUD  and  ^submit  it  for  the  record.  I  just  was 
noting  that  we  guarantee  the  paper,  we  pick  up  defaulted.*  paper 
We  set  the  volume  for  Sallie  Mae  and  the  Treasury  Department 
has  the  authority  to  audit  Sallie  Mae.  x 

Mr.  EKLirNBORN.  One  last  question,' Mr.  Secretary:  I  notSl  thit - 
one  of  your  recommendations  would  be  to  have  loans  generated  at 
the  educational  institution.-  Does  that  mean  you  would  like  to  get 
the  banks  out  of  the  business  of  making  loans? 

Secretary  Caukano.  No.  I  don't  think  so.  What  I  think  what  we 
??t"^^«^"  is  build  on  the  existing  system  we  have.  We-created 
balhe  Mae  oui-selves.  My  point  about  Sallie  Mae  is  that  it  is  not; 
doing  what  it  was  supposed  to  ^o  and  it  has  ixjcoine  apparently  a 
relatively  expensive  middleman,  or,  as  I  said,  middlewoman.'  ; 
.  Mr.  Erus^born.  Expensive  in  whafe  wby  since  they  pa^  t4xes 
f   alS?/^^^^      ^"^^^  ^^^^^         "°  budget,  no  approi>ri- 

Secretary  Calikano.  I  think  the  same  work  tiiat  is  being  done  by 
Sallie  Mae  could  be   .   ,  ■  ;   .  .7 

Mr.  Erlenborn.  Could  be  done  by  someone  getting 'an  appropri-  - 
ation  and  not  'paying  taxes?  J  .  - 

Secretary  Caufano.  Sallie  Mae' has  not  achieved  any  goal  that 
Congress  established  for  it/  Maybe  you  can  change  it  around  and 
'make  it. do  th^t.  Second,  I  think,  without  a  Sallie  Mae,  probably 
thev.banks  alone  could  do  the  job  with'  incentives  that  would 'cost 
the  American  taxpayer  less  money. 

When  you  say  they  are  making  a  profit,  it  is  the  same  as  appro- 
priating money  because  it  is  the  American  taxpayer  who  is  pouring 
the  dollars  in  there.  Those  are  Federal  bank  dollars.  Those  are 
federal  subsidies. 

•  Third,  it  does  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  'private  lender  to 
make  an  investment  of  $1()0.{K)()  to  get  a  return  of  $18,000  per  year, 
assuming  a  large  loan  volume— year  after  year— the  way  it  is  no\v 
structured. 

Mr:  Erlenbokn.  Do  you  have  any  example  of  where  that  kind  of 
leverage  has  been  misused? 

Secretary  ('ALifANO.  Let  me  see  if  we  can  provide  some  specifics 
for  the  record. 

Fourth,  with  a  program,  as  I  said,  with  8,500  banks  in  it,  it  is  an 
institution  that  has  agreements  with  .400  bank;s.  In  terms  of  bank- 
inj^h'generally,  my  point  about  student  assistance  being  dealt  with 
at  the  campus  is  that,  by  and  large,  it  is  the  campus  that  can  best 
deal  with  the  individual  needs  of  the  student  and,  with  a  combina- 
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tion  of  packages  that  student  may  ' need  .in  terms  of  work-study 
BEOG's,  loans  pf  one  kind  or  another,  sufasidi2e<i  and  unsubsidized, 
in  terms  of  collection  and  that  whole  process,  the  campuses  have 
riot  proved  particularly  adept  at  it.-  It  ik.  not  within  their  normal 
range  of  business..  Banks  have  not  proved  particularly  adept  at  it, 
either.  ♦  '  "  * 

There  -  is  not  a  lot  of  incentive  when  w6  are  standing  there 
guaranteeing  the  loans,-  willing  to"pick  up  the  interest  rates.  HEW 
sat' for  years,  the  Congress  passed  laws,  1972,  1976,  HEW  put  no 
singulations  out,  there  were  no  standards  to  guide  the  universities. 
The  Department  in  that  period  of  the  seventies  was  terrible.  It  did 
not  respond  to  the  laws  that  you  were  passing  here. 

Congressman*  Brademas  mentioned  shoe  boxes.  When  I  became 
Secretary,  in  two  of  the  regions  in  this  country  the  loan  accounts 
were  kept  in  shoe  boxes  on  index  cards  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  clients.  It  was  an  inexcusable  negligence  in  terms  of  administer- 
ing a  program  that  has  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  more  than  gener- 
ous with  the  time.  Let  me  say  that  if  we  did  move  all  of  the  money 
to  the  campus  we  would  take  away -from  the  consumer,  the  stu- 
dent, the  bond  he  now  has  and  we  would. see  this  being  used  as  a 
recruiting  tool  loan; 

Mr.  FoRU.>>  Thank  you..  I  did  impose  a  little  bit  on  the  other 
members  by  extending  your  time.  I  wanted  you  to  have  the  chance 
to  argue  with  the  Secretary  on  the  two  amendments  you  offered, 
one  in  the  committee  and  one  on  the  floor,  fhal  didn't  pass.  I  was 
refreshed  by  the  wisdom  demonstrated  by  the  >s<jmmittee  and  the 

Congress.  •  ,  , 

Counsel  has  just  pointed  out  to  me  a  compilation  here.  It  one 
looks  at  section  439,  subsection  (bX3),  you  find  this  language: 

{t  is  heiobv  authoriztici  to  be  appropriuU'd  to  the  Stxretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wfc'Uarv.' million  for  making  advances  for  the  pur{k>^'  Qf  helping  to  estabhsh 
the  astKK'iation        /  '  .  \  ^ 

We  are  now  talking  about  Sallie-Mae.  . 

From  the  very  beginning  the  money  was  not  appropriated  to 
'  Sailie  Mae;  it  was  appropriated  to  your  office  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  it'.*  It  is  clearly  a  child  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW— not 
this  Secretary  but  a  predecessor.  Maybe  that  answers  the  question 
as  to  what  authority  you  might  have  for  overseeing  its  activities. 

Mr.  Biaggi.    )  r  -    a',  . 

Mr  Biaog/  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Secretary  for  this  very  comprehensive  statement.  It  is 
certainly  going  to  be  a  basis  for  study  and  consideration  and  coop- 
eration of  the  past  few  years.  I  am  just  delighted  that  you  are 
addressing 'yourself  in  the  manner  you  are, "with  such  vigor,  in 
connection  with  the  default  of  loans.  ■  ♦  ' 

That  is  a  national  disgrace  and,  in  my  judgment,  poses  a  threat 
to  the  continuance  of  the  program  unless  we  adjust  ourselves,  and 
the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  p^ple  of  our  country  has  been 

The  chairman  pointed  to  your  leadership  in  the  Middle-Income 
Student  Assistance  Act,  where  we  had  great  difficulty.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hi}  cosponsor  of  that  bill.  We  knew  the  controversy  and 
conflict  but  that  in  the  end,  if  we  didn't  have  that  legislation  at  the 
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ciosmg,  tumultuous  days  of  the  Congr^,  we  would  npt  have  had 
anything.  Although  it  was  difficult  at  the  outset,  it  was  fortunate 
we.  had  it.  We  kre' grateful  to  you  for  your  ieadership  in  that 
regard.  - 

I  have  a  couple  of 'questions.  I  have  a  number  of  them  and 
^  perhaps  I  will  submit  them  to  you  for  response  in  the  record,  but 
things  appear  obvious.  You  say  there  are  8,500  banks  that  would  be 
participating  and  you  say  Only  400  banks  are  participating  in  the 
bailie  Mae  process.  Why? 

,  Secretary  Caufano.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Part  of  it.  I  am 
sure,  IS  that  you  have  to  buy  in  with  with  buying  Sallie  Mae  stock 
We  have  just  begun  to  look  at  this  problem  in  some  depth  and  I 
think  we  will  have  to  submit  a  more  detailtk!  analysis  to  the 
committee  eventually,  but  it  is  clearly  not  doing  what  is  was  de- 
signed by-Congress  to  do  in  the  le^siation  originally  ^passed. 

Mr.  BiAGGi.  On  page  12  you  pose  as  a  problem  that  Federal 
student  aid  programs  should  not  stimulate  increases  in  .the  price  of 
higher  education.  I  can  see  that  happening  as  a  matter  of  course. 
How- do  We  protect  against  this? 

Secretary  Caukano.  We  are  not  sure.  There  are  two  problems. 
One  is  the  danger  of  thai,  and  one  of  our  real  concerns  about  the 
tuition  tax  credit  was:  That  kind  of  flat-out  equal  amount  for 
everybody  would  raise  tuition  by  $250  or  $500.  The  BEOG  program, 
.geared  as' it  is  to  individual  student  need,  individual  family  need, 
provides  less  than  opportunity  because  it  is  not  across  the  board  a 
specific  amount  for  each  student. 

The  second  kind  of  problem  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  important 
to  maintain  the  academic  quality  of  institutions  as  they  become 
more  and  more  aggressive  in  hunting  for  students.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  look  in  newspapers  and  you  see  aggressive  advertising  of 
many  institutions  of  higher  education  to  get  more  students  as  they 
become  concerned  about  the  decline  in  the  number  of  18-  to  24-year 
olds.  ■  _  . 

I  bhsicaHy  raise  these  as  problems  and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
work  with  the  committee  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  BiAOCJi.  Your  statement  makes  reference  to  the  possibility  ' 
that  institutions  will  go  out  of  business  and  that  those  of  lesser 
quality  will  fall  ,by  the  wayside.  In  light  of  what  you  just  stated, 
that  seems  fo  be  p  real  potential.  Do "  you  have  a  time  frame? 

Secretary  'Caufano.  I  think  we  are  tijlking  about  over  the  next 
10  years  as  this  H)-percent  decline  in  enrollment  begins  to  take 
place.  Some  institutions.aIready  Rave.  We  ^an  provide  numbers  for 
the  record.  I  -think  it'  is  less  than  100  but  it  is  approaching  100 
institutions  over  the  past  couple  of  years  that  have  already  closed 
their  doors.  More  and  more  will  have. to  merge  both  facilities  and 
plant  equipment,  all  those  costs. 

I  thir»k  institutions  will  haVe  to  find  out  how  better  to  generate 
income  during  siimmer'months,  for  example,  and  to  use  that  plant 
all  year.  But  there  *is  no  question  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  problem 
in  this  country.    »    "  ,-4 

One' thing  that  many  institutionJare  doing— as  you  yoqrself  are 
well  aware,  because  you  have  beeW  such  a  strong  supporter  of 
getting  senior  citizens  more  involved  in  education— is  going  out' for 
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much  older  groups,  offering  courije^  that  can  enrich^he  iives  of  our 
senior  citizeftS  and  what  have  you.  . 

Mr.  BfA'GGi.  I  have  one  final  question  and  am  going  to  conform  to ' 
the  5-minute  rule.  You  proposed  consoiidatiorf  and,  on  its  face,  it 
sounds  like  a  practical  solution  perhaps  in  the  way  of  adiftinistra- 
tibn.  IIqw  does  that  facilitate  accessibility  to  loans? 

Secretary  Caufano.  The  consolidation  of  the  loan  programs 
would  make  the  loans  easier,  more  understandable.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated procejps  now  for  a  student  to  become  involved  in  the  loan 
^process  We  think  by  making  it  a  simpler  process— just  as  we  are 
trying  to  make  the  BEOG' program  a  simpler  process— that  more 
students  wHl  become  involved,  more  students  will  till  out  those 
forms. 

Second,  one  of  the  suggestions  is  that  if  the  student  has  to  go  to 
only  one  place— the  cUmpus  does  not  actually  have  to  make  the 
lo^m:  the  bank  can  continue  to  make  the  loan  if  that  is  the  way  one 
ultimately  decides  to  do-it — if  a  student  could  go  to  one  place  and 
have  his  or  her  needs  dealt  with— lending  needs,  grant  needs  and 
what  have  you-^and-  get  those  decisions  made  in  one  place,  it 
would  make  things  a  lot  easier. 

Mr.  ,BiAGOi.  I  said  that  was  my  last  question  but  a  thought 
occurred  to  me.  In  your  effort  to  rtjcover  defaulted  lt>ans,  you 
implemented  the  computer  system  here  and  elsewhere.  When,  do 
you  believe,  will  that  whole  program  be  completed? 

Secri?tary  Caufano.  For  the  FISL  program,  the  direct.  Govern- 
ment-insured program,  we  believe  that  we  will 'effectively  aliminate 
^the  Ij^icklog  by  the  end  of  19H0.  The  default  rate- peaked  at  400.000 
iast  spring.  We  now  have  the  number  of  defaults  in  that  t^rogram 
down  to  800,000.  have  had  more  difficulty  with  the  NDSL 
program.  The  number  of  defaulters  continues  to"  rise.  It  has  gone 
up  by  100,000  from  roughly  700,000  to  800,000  in  the  past  year  and 
currently  almost  three-quarters  of  a  billiQn  doUai'S  is  in  default  in 
that  program.  -^'^ 

Wi^  hlive  now,  at  the  urging  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, published  a  list  of  the  default  rates  in  that  program  to 
every  institution  in  the.  country.  We  are  moving  to  urge  them  to 
turn  their  loans  over' to  us,  let  us  eoilect^them.  We  are  providing 
technical  assistance  to  them  to  collect  those  loans.  Y 

In  regard  to  institutions  which  do  not  bring  their  loan  defaults^ 
down,  we  a^'e  now  prepared  to  suspend  and  terminate  them  from] 
the  program  iF*we  )iave  to,  and  I  cannot  in  candor  give  you  a  time 
ir^  which  I  thihi>,  we  will  solve  the  problems  of  that  program.  It  is 
much  more  diftlcuit.- 

In  aboLi*  6  months  we  should  be  able  to  put  a  timetable  in  that,  I 
think,  will  .have  5ome  validity.  But  over  the  long  haul,  if  the 
experience  we  have  had  in  the  last  2  years  is  any  indication,  I 
ihink  the  committee  should  look  at  the  possibility  of  taking  the 
campuses  out  of  the  business  of  collecting  loans  and  let  somebody 
else  go  into  that  business.  ^ 

Mr.  BiAGGi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chair- 
maj^  If 

jflj^Foao.  If  my  aolleagues  will  bear  with  me  I  would  like  to 
make^the  rotation,  h^re  for  a  moment  to  recognize  the  chairman  of 
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the  fuil  committee,  who  has  joiued  Ui>  and  is  under  a  time  con- 
straint, Chairman  Perkins.  I 

*  Chairman  Pkjrkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.i^hairman,  Firat,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, let  nje  compliment  you  on  your  ti^timony.  I  heard  the  great- 
est portion  of  your  testimony.  I  know  you  have  been,  part  of  a  great 
move  in  this  country  in  furthering  the  welfare  of  higher  education, 
particularly  in  the  sixties,  when  we  had  the  g^at  building  pro- 
gram,'You  were  most  active  in  that  regard  as  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 

But  for  all  of  those,  building  programs  in  the  sixties  and  early 
seventies,  I  don't  know  what  the  higher  education  institutions 
would  have.  I  don't  think  we  would  have  had  the  enrollment  we 
have  today  in  higher  education  institutions, 

I  khow  you  are  reviewing  all  of  the 'FederaKloan  programs  in 
higher  education  with  an  eye  to  simplifying  the^e  programs  as 
much  as  possible.  I  would  hope  that  in  this  review  you  will  keep  in 
mind  the  need  of  disad^om^^ed  college  students  and  that  you  will 
not  push  thc^  needs  asidie  in  an  effort  to  conform  several  of  our 
present  loan  programs. 

In  particular  I  4m  concerned  about  proposals  to  merge,  the  guar- 
antetni  student  loan  program,  where  the  interest  rate  for  students 
is  now  7  percent,  and  the  national  student  loan  program,  where  the 
interest  rate  is  now  3  percent.  As  I  understand  some  of  these 
merger  proposals,  the  lower  NDEA  interest  rate  would  be  in- 
creased to  a  higher  level  in  order  to  make  that  program  more 
similar  to  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

I  am  concerned,  though,  that  in  that  process  of  simplification  you 
wauld  be  making  needy  students  pay-  more  in  interest  rates  and 
you  might  even  be  .  precluding  those  students  from  being  able  to 
afford  to^attend  college,  '^ould  you  care  to  comment  on  those 
concerns  that  I  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Sc^n^tary  Caufan^o.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental  objective 
should  be  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  young  people  in  this 
country  to  have  all  of  the  education  they  can  take  to  develop  .their 
talents  to  the  fullest  regardless  of  whatever  their  means  are.  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fundamental  objective,  accompanied  by  an 
objective  of  making  sure  there  are  institutions  of  excellence  and 
quality  available  to  fulfill  that. 

In  any  consolidation  of  the  loan  programs^  there  has  to  be  a  loan 
program  substantially  subsidized  to  provide  for  the  low-income  stu- 
dent to  accompany  a  grant  program,  and  no  consolidation  that  we 
would  propose  would  eliminate  that  kind  of  a  program - 

One  of  the  things  we  are  thinking  about  is  supplementing  that 
kind  of  a  program  with  a  loan  program  at  or  close  to  the  actual^ 
rate^'  interest  wh^ich  would  be  designed  not  for  the  needy  student, 
Wiifnor  the  needy  family,  but  for  the  family  that  simply  had  a 
temporary  liquidity  problem  and  needed  some  money  to  get 
.through  those  4  years.  ' 

There  are  no  circumstances  under  which  I  can  conceive  of  our 
proposing  any  program  that  would  not  fit  with  the  fundamental 
premise  that  every  American  should  be  able  to  get  all  of  the 
information  he  can  take  whether  he  has  a  dollar  or  a.  million 
dollars. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  You  did  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
as  of  now,  I  take  it,  as  to  what  the  interest  rate  fnay  be  on  any 
merger  on  a  national  defense. student  loan  or  loan  or  that  compara- 
bility, i  ,  • 
Secretary  Caufano.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  ! 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
airman.  1 

r.  Ford.  In  keeping  with  our  strong  interest  to  protect  the 
norities  of  ail  kinds,  1  call  on  the  ranking  minority  meml^r  of 

full  committee,  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr:  Ashbrook.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  statement  the 
Secretary  made  and  others  have  made  regarding  the  great  progress 
you  have  ,  made  in  your  2  years,  which  many  of  us  hoped  would  be 
more  than  just  a  statement. 

I  have  in  my  office  a  file  which  I  would  share  with  you  some- 
time— like  Mr.  Brademas  I  go  through-six^-administrations— I  have 
statements  of  all  the  forn^er  Secretaries  of  HEW  after  Mrs.  Hobby. 
Each  one  of  them  uniformly  has  made  a  general  characterisation  of 
their  tenure,  whether  they  be  Democrat  or  Republican. 

One,  HEW  is  unmanageable.  They  really  did  not  feel  like  they 
penetrated  it.  They  really  did  npt  feel  anybody  could.  I  wonder  if 
Joe  Califano  whpn  he  leaves  and  goes  back  to  law  practice  or  runs 
for  the  Senate,  whatever  he  has  in  mind,  is  going  to  jofh  all  of 
those  former  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  say  that  jrou  preside  over  a 
virtually  unmanageable  institution.  You  could  not  even  stop  theni 
from  smoking  and  so  forth. 

What  do  you  perceive  in  your  2  yeats?  Do  you  think  you.Sferipus- 
ly  can  manage  HEW  and  do  you  know  what  goes  on  there? 
/  Secretary  Caufano.  I  think  HEW  is  manageable.  I  think  by  and 
iaiffj^  we  have  not  adequately  and  imaginatively  enough  used  com- 
puter systems  on  the  big  pay  programs.  The  biggest  program  in 
HEW  is  the  social  security  program.  It  is  $120  billion  'of  the  $2Q0 
billion:  It  operates  remarkably  well  in  terms  of  the  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

The  heir  rights  and  supplemental  security  program  were  6.5 
percent  when  I  became  Secretary.  They  are  down  to  4.5  percent. 

In  terms  of  the  medicaid  program,  we  are  putting  in  manage- 
ment information  systems  that  are  saving  literally  hundreds  of 
pillions  ofdii^llars  a  year.  ^ 

1  thinkthat  in  the  student  aid  programs  with  which  this  commit- 
tee is  most  intimately  associated  we  are  making  progress.  Whether 
the  NDSL  progr^ir^i  were  sitting  out  there  as  a  lonely  program  or 
whether  it  were  in  HEW,  it  would  be  a  difficult  program  to  admin- 
ister because  therfe  are  thousands  of  campuses,  because  we  have 
not  by  and  large  provided  any  technical  £issistance  to  them  and  one 
must  remember,  M\\  Ashbrook,  th^  fundam<mtal  fact  about  the 
student  loan  prograhi  is  that  nobody  asked  the  students  to  pay 
their  loans  back,  and  you  and  I  rarely  pay  bills  that  we  do  not  get 
and  students  did  not  get 'those  bills. 

I  think  it  is  ineviitabiy  difficult  to  deal  with  individuals  in  groups 
who  are  by  and  l^rge  either  getting  or  believe  sincerely  that  they 
are  getting  the  shbrt  end  of  the  fruits  of  American  society  and  the 
American  economy,  whether  they  are  handicapped,  whether  they 
are  poor,  whether]  they  are  women,  whether  they  are  older^  what 
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have  you,  biack,  minorities,  and  it  is  that  political  turmoii  that 
V    creates  one  kind  of  problem.  , 

.The  second  kind  of  problem  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Congr^ 
makes  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  Country  that  put^  HEW  into  ah 
enormously  sensitive  area.  This  is  more  difficult  by  far  in  the 
health  area  than  in  any  other  area  we  are  involved  in. 

^  speak  there  of  issues  like  abortion  or  in  vitro  fertilization, 
^^^jjB^chosurgery,  all  the  difficult  problems.  and  large  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  has  been  very  sensitive  to  issues  of  freedom, 
academic  freedom  and  the  importance  of  it,  while  we  provide  a  lot 
of  funds,  keeping  our  distance,  and  we  get  less  involve<i.  But  I  » 
think  the  place  is  manageable. 

Mr.  AsHBRcx)K,  I  follow  tlvit  theme  and  I  appreciate  your  re- 
sponse but  you  talk  about  Congress  creating  some  problems.  Let, 
me  take  the  point  of  view  that  you  in  HEW  have  created  probleins 
under  title  IX  that  Congress  did  not  mandate  yOu  to  create,  - 

I  read  the  Specific  legislation  in  1972  which  says,  "No  person  in 
the  United  States  shall  on  the  basis  of  sex  be  excluded  from  partici- 
f  pation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 

^*^>     tion  under  any  education  program  or  activity  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance/' 

It  seems  to  me  in  your  administration  you  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion, rather  than  talking  in  terms  of  education  programs  receiving 
Federal  assistance,  that  any  program  gr  activity  of  any  institution 
which  receives  Federal  financial  assistance.  I  sent  to  your  desk^two 
pages  which— ^^uming  reasonable  conversance  with  what  is  going- 
on  in  HEW  are  circulating  there.— asserting  the  subject  of  coaches' 
compensation.  Are  you  privy  to  that?  Do  you  have  anybody  from 
your  civil  rights  division  that  can  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Caufano.  I  do  n6t  have  anyone  from  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  with  me  but  I  will  be  happy  to  comment  on  it: 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  It  interprets  section  86.41  (CKBXl)  to  mean 
coaches  of  institutions  means  team  and  coaches  of  its  women's 
teams  must  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  order  for  students 
at  least  of  e^lch  section  to  realize  equal  opportunity  in  athletics. 

It  says:  '*There  may  be  no  other  objectives  or  criteria,  which  can 
.  Ix?^  used  to  satisfy  salary  differences.  Factors  which  will  not  be 
satisfied  a^s  different  are  gate  receipts  or  s^^^tator  interests.''  Is 
that  the  kind  of  simplification  you  were  talking  about  in  your 
testimony  on  the  kind  of  help  we  are  giving  the  American  colleges? 

I  would  siiy  as  one  critic  of  your  testimony  there  is  a  lot  of 
comment  out  there  on  colleges  regarding  problems  they  have  which 
did  not^seem  to  be  addressed  ip  your  testimony,  largely  because 
they  feel  they  are  problems  caused^by  HEW. 

Secretlary  CAUKAJsio.  Mr.  Ashbrook,  let  me  go  back  on  title  IX. 
That  particular'  interpretation^,  I  would  like  to  submit  specific  com- 
ments for  the  record  on  to  make  sure  it  is  still  valid.  Congress 
passed  title  IX.  Cx)ngress  dealt*  explicitly  with  the  Issue  of  athletics 
and  title  IX.  There  were  attempts  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
amend  that  part  of  title  IX. 
\  \.  in;- 1975  President  Ford  sent  to  the  Congress  detailed  pages  and 

Images  of  regulations  with  respect  to  title  IX.  That  put  IIEW  in  the 
business  of  not  only  coaches'  salaries  but  a  whole  host  of  other 
explicit  ways  in  which  title  IX  is  to  be  measured. 

i 
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There  it  was  sent  forth  by  President  Ford  vnth  his  support.  The 
Congress  under  the  law  had  an  opportunity  and  obligation  if  it 
chose  to  review  this.  Congress  iet  those  regulations  take  effect. 

When  I  became  Secretary,  we  started  looking  at  title  IX  and 
those  regulations,  I  have  started  hearing  one  of  the  things  those 
regulations  sent  forward  by  President  Ford  did  was  explicitly  put 
HEW  in  the  business  of  assessing  the  validity  under  title  IX  of 
dress  codes  in  schools,  that  is,  whether  it  is  discriminatory  under 
title  IX  to  prohibit  women  from  not  wearing  brassieres,  of/hair 
length  in  schools,  that  is,  whether  or  not  it  is  discriminatory  on  the 
biisis  of  sex  to  say  boys  have  to  have  their  hair  cut  to  a  certain 
length. 

I  put  out  a  proposed  rule  a  couple  of  months  ago  saying  HEW 
hai5  no  business  in  that  business  in  my  judgment  ai^d  we  want  to 
get  out  of  it.  We  have  to  amend  the  regulation.  We  have  to  go 
through  a  process  set  >  up  in  the  law  and  when  we  «o,  President 
Carter  .will  send  to  Congress  a  proposed  change  in  the  regulation 
which  is  the  only  way  we  can  change  it, 

I  hope  you  will  support  that  change  in  regulations  issued  by 
President  Ford. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  l  did  not  support  them;  I  doubt  that  I  would 
support' it  now  because  I  think  it  is  an  extension  of  law.  If  you  go 
through  court  cases  you  have  a  hard  time  pointing  to  any .  court 
case  that  is  allowed  by  the  authority  that  you  or  the  previous 
Secretary  of  HEW  say  they  have  under  title  IX. 
.  There  is  a  long  series  of  court  cases — one  of  them  bears  your 
name  as  a  matter  of  fact— where  the*  courts  continuously  say  you 
do  not  have  that  authority.  The  institutional  or  infection  theory,  to 
take  everything  in  the  institution  as  coming  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion just  because  some  programs  receive  Federal  assistance.  , 

In 'the  second  round'!  have  a  few  more  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask.  This  is  what  people  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
concerncxi  about.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  that  latitude. 

Mr.  i^'OKD.  I  might  observe,  apropos  of  your  exchange  with  the 
S€?cretary,  that  I  am  informed  informally  that  we  are  to  expect  a 
new  title  IX  regulation  to  hit  this  committee  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  next  mont^h.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  shortage  or  lack 
of  sens^  of  urgency  on  the -part  of  all  members  who  really  want  to 
get  into  the  title  IX  fight  so  badly. 

Mr.  Secretary,  with  all  <kie  respect  to  the  example  you  use  of 
Congress  not  doing  anything  with  regulations  that  came  up  from 
President  Foi*d,  the  fact^  is  no*one  who  was  here  during  the  title  IX 
fight  at  any  stage  really  wants  to  get  back  into  that.  That  is  why 
we  are  most  anxious  to  hayfe  you  handle  the  hot  potatoes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  and  Keep  us  out  of  it. 

Apparently,  he  is  now  going  to  give  us  our  opportunity  to  legis- 
late in  a  responsive  fashion. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Pevsek.  Thank  you,  Mr. .  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am 
deligiitetl  to  see  you  here  this  morning.  I  must  admit,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, before  hearing  your  testimony  and  also  reading  it,  that  the 
student  loan  program  was  in  direct  line  for  n\y  monkey  wrench 
award. 
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I  have  just  removed  it  from  the  likt  based  on  what  you  have  said 
this  morning,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  because  obviously  it  is 
moving  m-  the  direction  that  it  should  be  moving.  I  realize  what  a 
f  mamrnoth  job  it  is  to  turn  this  program  around. 

Qne'bf  the  questions  I  ^ave  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  univer- 
sities and  the  colleges  who  are  in-  this  program  who  have  what 
appears  to  be  a  perfectly  horrendous  record,  a  terrible  record  in 
the  collection  end  of  it,  even  though  I  realize  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  Httle  real  technical  skills  in  handling  this.  ' 

But  I  do  recall  now  in  the  last  several  years  most  major  universi- 
ties  have  adopted  a  policy  that  says  that  if  a  student  is  in  debt  to 
the  university  or  the  college  at  time  of  graduation  unless  the  debts 
are  cleared  up,  .they  will  not  graduate.  . 

Now,  I  recognize  the  student  ^an  program,  of  course,  is  specifi- 
cally geared  to  give  the  student  the  opportunity  of  time  to  pay  off 
his  mdebtedness.  I  am  wondering  has  your  Department"been  talk- 
ing with  the  universities  on  this  prbbiem  currently  as  to  immediate 
kinds  of  actions  that  can  be  taken  and  what  their  response  has 
been.  , 

Secretary  Califano.  Mr.  Peyser,  I  want  to  preface  what  I  say  by 
the  fact,  the  universities,  while  they  had  difficulty  m  this  area, 
have  also  looked  at  HEW  and  wondered  why  we  had  not  helped 
them  previously. 

A  couple  of  examples.  This  committee  did  recognize  there  was  a 
problem  brewing  out  there  and  passed  legislation,  if  my  recollec- 
tion is  right,  in  1972  related  to  this  problem.  No  regulations  were 
put  out  to  implement  that  legislation  until  1976. 

For  example,  it  was  legislation  that  authorized  the  universities 
in,  I  think,  1972  to  turti  over  their  loans  to  HEW  and  have  HEW 
take  on  the  collection,  process.  There  was  no  regulation  put  out  to 
implement  that.  We  have  now  done  that. 

second,  the  Congress  gave  HEW  the  authority  to  pe'naiize  the 
universities  and  colleges  that  did  not  collect  loans  or  suspend  them 
or  terminate  them  from  the  program  and  HEW  never  put  out  any 
regulations  to  deal  with  that  part  of  it.  ' 

VJa  never  gave  any  sense  that  we  cared-alMiut  this  problem.  Since 
I  have  done  that,  I  went  to  the  universities^bout  a  year  ago  with 
this  program.  I  wrote  to  every  president  of  the  universities  to  get 
their  attention  and  they  began  to  get  interested  in  it. 

A  couple  of  months  ago'  I  met  with  representatives  of  the  associ- 
ations of  the  universities.  I  went  over  what  we  intended  to  do.  I 
would  say  they  by  and  large  are  in  agreement.  They  asked  for  lists 
of  the  universities  within  their  associations  ajong  with'  the  default 
rate  so  they  themselves  could  contact  those  univej-sities,  and  I  have 
written  again  to  the  presidents  of  all  the  universities.  And  I  think ' 
now  there  is^  much  greater  consciousness  and  they  are  moving  on 
this  problem. 

.  I  think, in  fairness  to  them,  HEW  did  not  come  to  this  problem 
with  citan  hands  as  it  began.  But  I  also  would  underline  the  fact  in 
the  shortrun  I  hope  one  of  the  things  we  have  done  is  encourage 
them  to  turn  that  default  paper  over  to  us.  They  lose  10  percent  if 
they  do  that.  We  get~9()  percent  goes  back,  and  also  we  will  now 
move  to  provide  them  with  more  technical  assistance  and  we  have 
gone  around  the  country  in  the  last  year,  Mr,  Kornfeld  and  others. 
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We  have  held  semuiars  to  teach  them  how  to  do  this.  We  now 
should  begin  to  get  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  and  I  hope  we  will. 

Mr.  Pevser.  I  am  totally  supportive  of  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  and  what  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Secretary.  A  suggestion,  if  it  is 
feasible  and  it  would  seem  to  me  it  can  be  done. 
V    1  would  like  to  suggest  that  your  Department  would  prej^are  a 
.   list-  of  colleges'  and  universities  by  congressional  districts  that 
would  provide  the  Congressmen  in  that  district  with  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  default  and  the  amounts  and  so  forth  because  I 
have  many,  colleges  and  universities  in  my  own  district  who  I  am 
I  working  closely  with,  who  I  am  trying  to  help  in  any  way  I  can. 
Very  frankly,  if  I  knew  those  college  default  ai;eas,  I  would  make 
a  pohit  personally,  as  I  think  every  member  of  Congress  can  and  in 

•  many  'cases  is,  at  a  far  more  personal  level  than  HEW  might, 
urging  they  start  moving  and  seeing  what  their  problem  is  in  this 
problem  of  collection. 

I  would  per^tonally  like  to  kriow^  in  my  own  disiri|i  what  colleges 
are  in  default,  how  qiuch  they  are  in  default  a^  that  should  be 
available  to  every  member  of  Congress. 

Secretary  Caufano.  We  can  do  that,  Mr.  Peyser.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  list  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
of  every  university  and  the  default  rate.  We  can  break  that  list 
down  by  pongressional  district  and  give  it  to  this  committee  or 
'  distribute  it  directly,  '  f 

Mr.  Peyser.  1  would  like  to  suggest  both  be  done.  The  committee 
received  it  but  a  direct  letter  from  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  each 
member  siiying  that  you  felt  they  would  be  interested  and  what- 
'  ever  they  could  do  within  the  scope  of  their  area.  I  think  it  would 
help  us  a  great  deal  when  we  reach  the  time  of  moving  ahead  on 
this  program.  *  ^ 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr;  Ford.  Mr.  Jeffords.  . 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  committee  and  the  Congress  set  up  a  program 
'  recognizing  that,  in  most  States,  the  age  for  majority  had  been 
reduced  to  18  and  we  had  a  gfoup  of  independent  students  who  had 
trouble  being  able  to  qualify  for  BEOGS. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  Carter  administration  is  not  fund- 
ing the  independent  student  provisions  of  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
^dent  Assistance  Act  when  authorizing  legislation  is  clear  on  the 

*  subject  and  key  members  of  the  Authorization  and  Appropriations 
Committee  have  indicated  to  you  that  it  was  Congress  intent  to 
implement  those  provisions  in  fiscal  1980?  ' 

SecreUry  Caufano.  Mr.  Jeffords,  we  are  not  funding  it  in  fiscal 
197iK  i  think  there  is  funding  in  fiscal  1980. 

The  reason  we  did  not  fund  it  with  the  supplemental  in  fiscal 
1979  was  a  budgetary  decision.  It  is  not  because  we  do  not  think 
the  program  is  good.  We  just  made  the  best  judgment  we  could 
make  on  the  basis  of  prioritization.  We  provide  funds  for  that 
program  in  fiscal  1980.  •  i 

Mr.  Jkffords,  How  much  do  you  provide,  do  you  know? 

Secretary  Caufano.  $135  million  which  would  cover  about  1)8,000 

students.  ^  i  o 

Mr,  FoKD.  Would  the  gentleman  yield. to  me  at  that  point? 
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Mr.  Jidi.'i.'OKDs.  i  would  be  glad  to.  ,  ' 

Mr.  Ford,  As  trequently  happens,.  Mr.  Jt»ffords  is  thinking  for 
me.  As  the  chairman  I  was  prepared  to  ask  at  the  end  of  the  go- 
around  about  this  very  specific  probieim,  and  the  committee  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  very  late  we  now  have  coming  toward  us 
^  the  new  regulations  for  BEOGS  whiqh  recc^ni«»s— we  are  told 
from  the  unofficial  copy -we  have— the  existence  of  the  language 
that  !  worked  s4)  hard  to  get  in  the  Middle  Income  Assistance  Act 
sayiiig  that  for  periods  of  enrollment  beginning  on  or  after  August 
1979,  we.  would  treat  the  independent  students  in  a  more  liberal  " 
fashion  than  we  had  been  tre^iting  them  in  the  past. 

It  was  a  selling  point  tjiat  we'  used  wi^h  our  Colleagues  in  the 
.  House  in  particular.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  changes  we 
are  making  is  recognizing  that  college  campuses  are  no  longer 
inhabited  by  a  majority  of  18-  to  2a-year-old  students  who  are  in 
fact  dependents  of  an  existing  family.         '  • 

Now,  yoiir  regulatio^i  that  is  on  its  ,way  to  us  spells  out  v^hat  we 
said  in  the  act  but  says  notwithstanding  that,  you  are  going  to  .- 
delay 'it  until  next  year..  As  a  lawyer,  I  have  some  difficulty  with 
tke  fact  that  your  shop  keeps  telling  us  you  cannot  follow  the 
Middle  I  ncome  Student  Assistance  Act  because  of  language  in  an 
appropriations  biil  that  wAs  enacted  before  th^  Middle  Income 
Student  Assistance  Act.  Some  place  along  the  line,  I  thought  I 
learned  in  law  school  the  latter  act  controlled  the  former  act.  But 
apparently  that  is  .not  the  interpretation  that  ^lEW  lawyers  are 
putting  on  it  , 

There  is,  Mr.  Secretary,  considerabl^concern  being  expressed  to 
us  by  the  groups  who  worked  very  H^rd  to  help  us  pass  that 
'legislation  about  what  they  perceive  to  be  something  Ie$s  than  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  administration  not  funding  the  independ- 
ent student  the  way  we  intended  to  have  him  funded. 

Coming  from  the  kind  of  area  I  represent,  the  independent  stu- 
dent is  a  very' real  person  to  us.  The  factory  worker  who  now 
attends  college  because  of  new  programs  that  have  been  developed 
^   on  a  full-time  basis *while  working  full  timpe  in  a  factory  is  becom- 
ing a  very  common  kind  of  student  in  the  Detroit  area.  - 

When  I  looked  at  the  makeup  of  the  student  body  in  our  commu- 
nity, and  junidr  colleges,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  average  age  now 
of  a  student  in  those  institutions.  Even  though  one  half  of  them  are 
on  their  way  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  some  other  institution, 
the  average  age  is  30  and  the  average  age  of  a  female  in  that  type 
^    --^    of  institution  is  35.  - 

So,  the  definitions  we  have  carried  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
independent  students  do  not  make  much  sense  to  that  kind  of 
student  population.  More  than  ha ff  of  the  people  attending  some 
kind  of  post^ondary  education  program>'now  are  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional baccalaureate  graduation  age  of  22  and  that  has  been  a. 
4,        reality  since  about  1976  and  it  .keeps  increasing  in  that  direction. 

The  proportion  of  students  beyond  the  traditional  age  to  the  total 
population  is  going  up  constantly.  Very  frankly,  I  must -tell  you— 
and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Jeffords  will  b^happy  to  cosponsor  this— I  have 
already  instructed  the  staff  as^^oon  as  we  get  thj*  paperwork  to 
prepare  a  resolution  of  disapproval  for  the  regulations. 

■•  ^  - 
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We  'cire  going  to  be  engaged  in  a  game  of  chicken  because  if  we 
disapprove  the  regulation,  we  ruji  the  risk  i>f  delaying  the  imple^ 
mentation  of  the  "program  for  trie  next  school  year.  I  am  prepared 
to  take  that  risk  if  the  members  of  the  committee  will  support  me 
on  that.  _ 

"  So,  we  have  to  tell  you  this  is  souti^i"  anticipatory  rep'udiation.  As 
^oon  as  youi*^  regulations  get  *here,  we  are  prepared  to  hold  a 
meeting  and  turn  them  dewn  and  send  them  back  to  you. 

Secretary^  Calikano.  I  ,had^  hoped,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the  com- 
ments on  this  subjc*ct  would  end  with  Mr,  Jeffords: 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  am  afraid  they 
will  not. 

Mr.  Jeffords. ^Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  will  look 
with  interest  upon  your  proposal. 

I  would  like  your  comments  on  what  would  happen,  assuming 
you  do  implemi^nt  the  iiicfdpendent, student  provisions,  as  to  wheth- 
er that  is  going  to  complicatlfe  the  BEOGS  applications.  I  know  we 
had  if  lot  of  trouble  this  past  year  Snd  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of 
complications  will  resiilt  in  this  year  and  what  kind  of  delays  3^ou 
anticipate,  -  .  , 

"Secretary  Caufano.  I  wc^uld  like  to  answer>*that  with  more  preci- 
sion for  the  record.  I  think  it  is  easier  to  implement  in  1980  than  it 
is  to  implement  in  1979.  There  is  no  question  about  th3t*faut  tlyifr  ^ 
!50t  the  reason  why  we  did  not  include  them  in  the  appropriat^ions 
legislatiqn.  Bu!  we  art?  certainly  prepared  to  do  it  gracefully  an  ' 
efficiently  in  1980.  ^ 

"  it  will  bt*  more  Cumbersome  and  less  graceful  in  1979,  but  I  tio 
ncit  think  I  can  tell  you  it  is  impossible  to  do  it 

Mr.  Jekfords.  I*  think  you  have  tl)e  views  of  the  chairman  on 
that.  Having  gone  into  that  area,  if  I  could  have  additional  time,. 
/Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to*apprise  you  in  another  area,  anc^sajf 
it  is  an  area  I  'have  be^^n  deeply  interested  in.  That  is  utilization  of 
cotTiputers  to  better  control  friiud.      >      .  . 

I  have  Ijeen  interested  in  food  stamp  and  other  areas.  Could  you. 
K-ive  me  your  thoughts  on  what  impediments  you  run  into  in  the 
■Statutes  in  trying  to  more  fully  implement  a  program  which  will 
give  us  a  better  handle  on  4Vaud  and  abuse  through  computer;: 
'checks  and  how  we  cpuld  help  you  in  trying  to  further  your  jeffort^ 
in  this  area?  '  -  "^sVJW 

Secretary  Ca>[JFanu.  1  think  by  and  large'  we  do  not  have  Jftr^^ 
statutory  probi^n^s  in  this  ajrea.  We,  now  have  access  to  cut;;rent 
addresses  through  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.'  We  have  the 
social  security  addres;s  system  we  can  use''  We  do  not  use  it  or  need 
it  in  this 'program,  at  least  as  oCtilis  point  in  time.- 

1  think  we  have  no  statutory  fmf><f<fonents  of  any  significafice.  I 
would  like  to  leave  a  caveate  that  I  will  look  at  this  in  a  little  more 
detail' and  submit  something  to  you. 

Mr.  Jkffords,  I  woufd  a'^reciate  that,  Mr..  Secretary. 
.  Jhank  you  very  much. 

Mr  Fork.  Mr.  Weiss.  *  •  _ 

Mr.  VVkiss.  Thank  yoix  Mr  Chainiian.  .  . 

Mr,  Si?cretary,  I  want  to  start  out  by  commending- you  for  your 
^overview  of  the  situation  "and  for  raising  somi^^f  the  hard  ques- 
tions that  '1  think  we  have  to  contend  with.  Let  me  rfefer  my  first 
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question  to  yciur  U?stimony  at  page  41  where  you  address  the 
question  of  the  title  III  developing  institutions  pro^^ram. 
.  I  agret?  with 'the  general  thrust  of  your  statement  and  the  ques- 
.  tion  really  ^  whether  or  not  you  think  we  should  be  increasing  the 
authorization  level  for  that  program  given  the  need  and  necessity 
and  ijiven  the  fact  it  always  seems  to  be  unfunded  and  unauthor- 
izeci. 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of, an  authorization  increase  to,  say,  $250 
or  $300  million?  .  /  ^ 

%cretary  Califano.  Let  me  say  that  one  of  the  first  things  I  did 
-  when  i  became  Secretary  was  to  move  appropriation  requests  up  to 
the  full  authorization  of.  that  statute.  , Whether  the  authorization 
should  go  as  high  as  you  indicated,  I  cannot  really  answer  off  the 
top  of  my  head. 

There  is-  no  question  the  authorization  has  to  be  increased,  but'l 
I  think,  we  have  to  look  at  the  program.  We  have  to  look  at  the  way 
..that  legislation  is  written,  the  standards  that  are  set  in  that  legis- 
lation and  recognize  that  tliat  legislation  is  how  serving  a  much 
broader  purpose. 

I  think  fundamentally  in  19Hr>  title  III  was  regarded  as  legisla- 
^  tion  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  enhance  black  colleges  in  the 
South.  The, reality  of  1979  is  that  more  than  half  the  money  does 
not  go  there.  It  goes  to  a  lot  of  other  developing  institutions  all 
ovef  the  country.  In  the  Midwest,  in  Hhe  East,  there  are  now 
colleges  and  institutions  with  large  Hispanic  student  populations. 

So.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  that,  I  think  we  should  look  at  our 
experience  over  the  course?  of  that.  I  think  we  should  look  at  what 
those  funds  are  iictually  used  for  and  what  they  have  achieved  over 
the  past  se<^eral  years  so  in  addition  to  incre^:ising  the^authoriza- 
'  tion,  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  look  at  the  fundamental  legis- 
lation itself  5  .  ^ 

We  will  have  eventually  recommendations  in  this  area  but  I 
think  title  III  deserves^a  good  ic)ok, 

*  Mr.  Wkiss.  Thank  you.  One  other  area  that  w'e  have  ha^  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  eslx^^iaily  in  light  of  the  discussion  on 
.regulations  concerns  Independent  students.  Generally^  in^  this  time 
.  of  lean  ^nd  austere  budgets  that  the  President  has  spoken  about 
you  have  indicated  that  you  felt  that  perhaps  the  Sallie  Mae  pro-, 
gram  aught  to  ^  eliminated  because  it  serves  a  middle  'person 
function  and  it  adds  cost  but  doi^s  not  fulfill  any  of  the  congression- 
al purpc5ses.  ,  ^  ,  ^  .  .  -  ^ 
My  question  is  broader  than  that.  You  sort  df  touched  *0n  it  but 
you  shit;d  away  from  even  a  suggestion  of  full  ■  exploration  (*f 
moving  in  the  direi'tion  of  eliminating  the  private  sector,  the  pri- 
vate lending  institutions  .totally  froaa  this  program..  /  , 
'  For  example,  the  testimony*you  give  on  page  24  and  2;},  just  to 
quote  a  few.  iuies:  "At  recent  inUn^est  rates  a  $1,000  guaranteed 
student  kvyin  wiil  cost  the^'ederal  Government  over  the  life  df  the 
loan  about  571)0/'  . 

.    »Part  of  the  built-in  cost  is  the  direct  cost  or  subsidi2:ation  of  the 
interi>st  while  the  student  is  in  school.  The  balance  of  it  is  tq  make' 
it  attractive  for  the  lender  to  come  in  to  a  no-risk  situation.  Should 
we  go  by  way  of  .eliminating  the  private  sector  all  together  and 
have  it  a  (lovernmejit-funded  projtjram?  The  costs  will  be  redact*^ 
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and  the  money  wiii  go  for  the*  purpose  we  ail  agree'on  to  make 
more  money  availafaie-^f  what  little  money  is  available— to  the 
student  who  needs  it  for  his  educational  purpoiies? 

Secretary  Caufano.  I  am  not  prepared  to  re<2ommend  that  at 
this'' point  m  time/ My  inclination  is  to  try  and  use  the  private 
sector  to  the  extent  we  can,  make  them  more  efficient,  make  it  less 
expensive  to  do  so. 
^  \  Ntr.  Wkiss.  What  do  they  give  us  that  we  could  not  get  by 
)  (I'liminating  them?  How  do  they  advant^e  the  student  who  needs 
the  money  to  get  an  education?  ' 

Secretary  Caufano.  They  have  been  by  and  large  adjninistering 
the  long  term  loan  to  dater  There  is  another  point  here.  Much  of 
thi^  grew  up  becaus4>  of  the  freeze  on  budget  cost  of  this  progr^fih  if 

*  you  put  it  all  in  the  "Federal  budget,  as  distinguished  from  simply 
^    having  it  on  the  Federal  budget,  whatever  it  takps  to  subsidize  the 

interest  rate.  ' 

It  is  less  exptmsive  in  that  sense — whatever  it  takes  to  take  care 
of  the  risk  of  picking  up  the  price  of  the  default.  And  my  comments 
about  Sallie  Mae  go  to  the  issue  of  whether  or  -not  that  is  not  an 
unnecessary  piece  of  equipment  in  this  process  for  which  we  are 
paying  money  we  do  not  have  to  pay.  I  think  the  committee  ought 
to  look  at  that^ 

What  you  afe  talking  about  would  ultimately  lead  to  some  kind 
of  Federal  bank  br  HEW  bank  that  would  be  a  Federal  bank  that 
would  finance  these  loans. 

Mr.  Wkiss.  We  have  a  Federal  lending  institution  now  which 
provides  the  money  for  Sallie  Mae.  That  same  institution  you 
would  have  provide  the  money  directly  for  universities  or  to  the 
students,  instead  of  making  that  money  availaW«-ji2dix«ftly  to 
them  through  the  mechanism  of  the  private  b^cnking  system. 

Si^retary  Califaxo.  But  if  we  utterly  eliminated  this  whole 

•  guarantee  process  and  did  it  all  through  the  Federal  Government, 
you  art*  then  po^ibly  adding  several  billions  of  dollars,  immediately 
op  the  Federal  budget.  I  thihk  that  may  be  a  more  difficult  proposi- 
tion in  terms  of  getting  funds  out  to  the  students  than  going 
through  some  guarantt^e  program. 

I  am  not  dismissing  what  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Weiiss.  Please 
understand  that.  '  -  ^ 

Mr.  Wefss.  I  appreciate  that.  I  am  raising  it  only  in  the  context 
of  the  very  thought  provoking  statemi^jt  that  you  made.  I  tliink 
that  if  wtj  had  unlimited  amounts  of  money  and  used*  tHis  qs' a 
system  where  everybody  gets  his  piece  and  remains  happy,  it  would 
be  one  thing.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  where  you  cut  .out  or 
issue  regulations  to  save  $130  million  for  budgetary  reasons  you  do 
not  have  the  money  to  fund  ail  the  programs. 

And,  if  in  fact  it  is  costing  us  money  for  no  good  educational  or 
adniinistrative  purposes,  then  1  think  that  we  really  ought  to  give 
a  very,  very  hard  look  at  the  way  to  achieve  a  loan  in  ari  "austere 
budget.  This  is  to  take  the  banks  and  go  into  the  private  profit 
making  sector  or  we  will  let  you  compete ^ with  the  Government. 

But,  we  are  not  going  to  give  you  additional  inducements  to  pome 
in  to  a  program  where  you  have  no  risk  at  all.       .  '  . 

Secretary  Caufano.  a  hear  what  you  are  saying.  lx?t  me  give  you 
a  sens4*  of  the  problem  vis-a-vis  just  the  Federal  budget.  In  the  GSL 
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orogram  roughly  of  $6  billion  now  out  there,  $1  billion  i3  Sallie 
Mae,  $5  bil^n  tfirough  private  capital 

When  you  talk  about  the  Federal  Governm?nt  taking  that  over, 
you  talk  about  the  likelihood  of  talking  that  $6  billion  and  putting 
it  directly  on  Ihe  Federal  budget.  So  we  are  buying  something.  The 
question  is  whether  the,price  we  are  paying  for  it  is  too  expensive, 

Mr.  Weiss.  Aren't  we  kidding  ourselves  into  thinking  that  is  not 
really  costing  us  any  money,  when  you  and  I  know,  whether  it  is  . 
on  or  off  Jbudget,  that  it  is  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  who  are 
paying  for  it.  •  . 

Secretary  Caufano.  Yes,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  pay  currently  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pocket  for  ,the  subsidy  of  Ihe  loan,  and  it  is 
another  thing  to  pay— ilc  Jfcme  way  to  put  that  pot  of  mone^  in 
there.  One  of  the  reasons^^  indicated  in  the  statement  if  it  were  a 
permanent  pot  of  money  in  which  you  jyst  h^d  $10  billion  in  and 
we  would  finance,  we  would  keep  a  r^olving  loan  fuixl;  it  would* 
not  cost  any  more  oBce  we  got  the  $10  billion  in,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  '  • 

But  the  reality  of  inflation  in  college  co^ts  is  it  would  not  be 
that.  You  will  have  to',  be  continually^,  appropriating  additional 
funds  into  that  process' 

Mr.  Weiss.  I  will  close  with  the  comment  that  my,  hometown  and 
yours  got  into  the  trouble  it  is  iiL  right  now  because  the  common 
wisdom  was  that  it  wi:is  cheaper  and  easier  to  borrow  and  pay  pack 
in  the  future  rather  than  to- have^udgetary^ allowances  and  alloca- 
tions made  at  the  time  you  vC^ere  assuming  those  obligations.  . 

Ultimately  it  all  Van  out  anji  it  seems  to  me  the  fiscally, responsi- 
ble thing  for  uh4o  do  is  to  acknowledge  what  our  obligations  av(/. 
This  is  preferable  to  pretending  they  do  not  exist  because  somebody 
else  is  tending  and  . we  are  just  paying  the  interest.  Ultimately,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  back  the  principal  as  well. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
/Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Edwards. ( 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you;  Mr,  Secret^iry, 

In  your  testimony  you  talked  about  the  effort  that  was  being 
made  by  your  office  in  relation  - to  the  , direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram—the default  rate.  In  the^  letters  you  have  written  to  the 
heads  of  the  participating^  institutions  in  which  you  indicated  some 
very  specific  steps  you  expected  them  to  take  to  try  to  correct  the 
default  problem,  I  am  curious  to  know  what, it  is  you  have  spelled  / 
out  for  them,  the  steps  you  have  asked  thejm  to  follow,  and  what 
kfnds  of  responses  y^ou  have  received  from  them. 

Secretary  Caufano/  First  of  all,  b^^ginnrng  with  the  1980-81 
sch(H)!  year  we  wi-Il  set  fM?rformafice  standards  for  the  rtnJuction  of 
defaulf  ratios.  We  realize  that  an  institution  witfi  an  SO-percent 
default  rate  Cannot  get  down  under  U)  percefft  in  a  year  but  they 
(3ah  get  down  a  certain  amount.         .   •  '  .  •  - 

Si»cond,  we  will  take  over  the  collection  6i  loans  that  have  been 
in  default  for  more  than  2  years  and  ,  use  Ahe  same  collection  , 
techniques  we  used  m  FISLP  program.  We  think  they  will^work 
better  than  campus-based  collection.  ^.  '  ^ 

We  are  making  it  easier  for  them  and  encouraging  them  to  get 
thgse  lHans  in.  to  us.  We  have  not  been  successful  in  the  past  in 
doing  that.  We  are  saying  ii  we  turn  the  defauked  loans^-over  to  us, 
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we  will  take  them  out  of  the  ipans.  we  use  to  calculate  their  default 
rates,  if  they  turn  their  loans  oyei^  to  us. 

-  We  are  providing  technical  assistance  to  them  and  Commissioner 
Boyer' has  terminated  some  Institutions  from  this  4)r0gram,  .so  I 
think  by  a  combination  of  carrots  and  sticks  we  will  make  some 
progress. 

p  Mr.  Edwards.  I  was  g5ing  to*  ask  yjou  about  the  stick  and  how 
well  tHe  stick  is  being  wielded.  How  many  schools' have  been  termi- 
nated? Do  you  have  those  figures?    .  * 

Secretary  Caufano.  Let  me  g9-^ck  and  preface  this  by  saying 
Congress  gave  us  the  ^juthority/gave  HEW  the  author^ity  to  termi- 
nate in  i9T() — no  regulations  were  put  out  under  that  authority 
until  1977  when  w:e  put  out  some  regulations  in  that  area,  1977  and 
1978.'  ^  V" 

•  Since  October  1,  1977  l|p  hfive,  with  respect  to  20  institutions, 
taken  actions  continuingUneir  eiigibillUr  under  their  authority  only 
with  Certain  conditions,  special  conditions  they  have  to  meet.  We 
have  elirninated  17  institutions  from  participation  In  the  student 
aid  program.  We  have  on  an  emergency  basis  taken  action  with 
respect  to  another  17  institutions  withholding  funds  for^he 
moment.  . ' 

During  1978,  calendar  1978  we  went  through  about  1,000 
audits — that  is  more  than  double  what  we  did  in  the  prior  year  of 
these  institutions — identifying  problems  in  these  programs.  So  that 
'we  are  moving  as  fast  as  we  can.  '  k 

The  basiOkresponsibility-  reste  with  those  universities  and  colleges 
and,  as  I  sam/they  do.  not  traditionally  collect  money.  That  is  not 
their  bag,  if  you  will.  They  have  not  been  pressed^ by  HEW  to  do 
this  until  the  last  year  or  so.  We  are  now  pressing  them  to  do  it 
und  we  will  u^e  the  authority  Congress  has  giYfin  us  to  the  fullest. 

It  is  inexcusable  and  when  you  get  the  list^  default  rates  and 
you  see  some  of  these  institutions  with '80-,  90-percent  rates  of 
default;  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  that, 

Mr.  EawARDS.  Let  me  ask  you  a*  couple  of  questions  about  title* 
III.  I  know  thilt  your  office  has  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
both  Members  of  the  House  and  innate  concernt^i  about  the  way  in 
which  the  administration  has  been  handling  the  processing  of  the 
proi>osed  regulations  for  strengthening  developing  institutions.  Aqd 
i  understand  the  administration  has  begun  processing  the  grant 
applications,  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  the  basis  of  ci:iteria  that  are 
establishtxl  in  regulations  that  have  not  been  finalized  yet.' 

Is  it  the  intentioh  of  the  administration  to  try  to  force  the 
Congress  to  accept  as  fait  accompli  some  new  reg^latfons,  which 
might  tend  to  change  the  direction  of  the  program? 

Secr^ttTfyvC^ALiKANO.  Regulations  have  been  finalized.  W^^.made  a 
chan^  in  the  final  regulations  in  response  to  the  comments  we 
recy^ved  from  the  C'ongress  which  will  provide  that  institutions 
wmch'  received  grants  jii  fiscal  year  1978  do  n^t  h^ye  to  meet  the 
ne^  eligibility  criteria.  Tljis  does  not  mean  those  institutions  are 
automatically  going  to  get  grants.  They  are  only  eligible.  Their 
applications  will  be  reviewed  along  with  all  others  cm  the  basis  of  a 
second  set  of  criteria-=^the  funding  criteria—which  are  separate 
from  eligibility. 


Mr.  EbwAKDS.Jjet  me  ask  you  one  more  question,  Mr,  Chairman, 
if  I  may.  ;        .  >w 

Could  you  explain  how  the  administiJatiort  sees  the  relationship 
'between  the  compliance  activities  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  on 
'  disestAbliahment  of  a  dual  systcjm  of  higher  irducation  and,  on  t^ie 
^  other  hand,  the  Pederai  support  which  goes  to  many  of  \the  tradi- 
.tionaliy  black  institutions  under  the  title  III  program. 

It  appears  that  at  the  same  time  .we  are  enforcing  the  State 
plans  whicii  're<\uire  disestablishment  of  dual  systems,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  tmanciaily  assisting  tr^aditionally  black  institutions, 

*  for  example,  to  continue  to  develop  as  traditionally  black  institu- 
'    tions.  *  *  - 

Would' you  explain  how -the  administration  sees  those  two  dove- 
tailing  or  conflicting  oi^  what  your  policy  is  in  that  regard? 

Secretary.  CaiJijano,  We  ^re  under  a  court  ord«?r  to  effect  the 
desegregation  of  duaLsystems  ^f  ^ucation'^i^i  the  South  and  we  are 

*  about  that.  That  coiirt  order  was  issued  by  the  district  court  here 
III  'the  District  of  Columbia.  There  were  plans  submitted,  it  was 

'     issued  in  1972.,       '  ^  /  *  f 

There  were  phins  submitted  for  desegregation  of  the  State  sub- 
ject to  that  order.  Those  plans  were  accepted  by  HE^W;  The  judge 
in  the, district  court  s^i.d  the  plaijs  were  inadequate  to  effect  deseg- 
regation. That  order  was  appealed  to  the — this  is  before  I  became 
Secretary — the- Court  of  Appeals^  for^  the",District  of  Columbia  which 
unanimously  and  en  blanc  said  desegregation. 

Brpwh  V:  Bixird  of  Education  is  25  years  old.  That  is  what  we  are 
about  doinjj.  Since  I  have  become  Secretary  1  hayfe  under  that  court 
.    order  issued  criteria  that  we  believe  wiH  d^^segregate  thes4  institu- 
tions. We  are  in  settlement  with  all  States,  except  North  Caroling. 

I  might  say  one  Other  thing.  The  court  order  specifically  says,  be 
attentive  to  the  problems  of  the  traditionafty  black  institutions, 

*  The  objective  of  the  couct  order  was,  as  you  move  blacks  intq  the 
whj.te  institutions  and  Whites  into  t*he  black  institutions,  make  sure 

y  that  you  do  not  deny  those  blacks  the  opportunity  to  get  a  college 
'  'education  in  the  course  of  d^segTt^gating.* 

Ther^  are  two  cefitral' ways  for  having  one  system  of  education.  - 
One  is  to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  courses.  You  have  scores  of 
courses  in  these  States  in  which  'adjoining  schools  right  i\e\t  to 
each  othef  'are  teaching  exactly  the  same  thing  and  they  were  set 
up  originally  in  an  unconstitutional  manner  to  perpetuate  segrega-  . 
tion.  '  . 

The  other  manner  is  to  enhance  the  bltick  institutions  so  that 
they  will  attract  white  students  and  thjese  plans  in  one  Way  or 
another  provide  fundi^  for  ihsit.  In  that  sense  using  the  title  III 
funds  is  heipl'ul  and  can  he.  helpful  and  they  can  ho  used  for' that 
purpose,  although  by  and  large  the  States  will  have  to  provide'^the 
bulk  of  the  funds  for'this  purpose.- 

There  are  goals  and  timetables  approved  in  the  plans. and  ap- 
proved by  the  court  for  integrating  blacks  into  th^  white  institu- 
tions. There  was  a  2-year^ lagtime  approved  by  the  court  but  begin- 
hing*next  Sepfember,  there  will  be  goals  anji  timetables  for  whites 
going  to  the  black  institutions.  .  • 

So,  in  the  State  Institutions  subject  to  the  court  orders  distin- 
guishtKl  from  the  private  black  institutions  we  hof>e  in  5  years  that 
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,       there  will  not  be  traditionally  white  institutions  and  traditi/nally 
^        black  institutions  hx  those  States.  There  will  just  be  one  sysfem  of 
;  •    higher  education  for  blacks  and  whiti^.  / 

That  is  the  directive  of  the  court  order.  That  is  the  vlay  the 
f      courts  read  the  Constitution  and  separate  ,  and  unequal  Uas  de- 
'I      c|ared  unconstitutional  in  1954.  ' 

I  should  note  that  nearly  half  of  tljef  funding  for  fieveloping 
institutions,  46  percent  jiow  go^  to  othe^  than  black  institutions. 
Many  of  the«e  ^re  snuCU  colleges  in*  the  Midw^t  and  \he  East. 

Mr.  Edwaws.  Is  it  your  goal  that  trends  will  continue  and  a 
,smaller*^rtion  will  continue  to  go  to  the  allrblack  institutions 
until  the  change  is  made? 

Secretary  Caufano^  I  do  not  think  the  money  goes  to  thos^ 
institutions'  pow  because  they  are  black.  It  goes  to  them  because 
'  they  meet  the  statutory  requirements  for  being  a  '^developing  insti- 
tution'' and  the  eligibility  criteria  which  measure  the  d^ree  to 
which  they  serve  diiadvantaged^Btudents  and  their  financial  need. 

Again  many  institutions  other  than  black  colleges  receive  fund- 
ing. For  example,  the  statute  cmta^ns  a  24-percent  set-aside 
community  colleges  most  of  which  are  new,  and  most  erf  which  even 
in  the  south  do  not  suffer  the  same  vestiges  of  unconstitutional 
*  segregation  that  the  traditionalwnstitutions  have  suffered. 

For;  example,  in  North  Carolina  the  community  coU^e  sj^terai  is 
not  unconstitutionally  segr^ated  in  terms  of  the  plan  they  submit, 
at  loast  as  far  as  we  are  oonc^med,  and  J  think  in  the  C0nt4sxt  of 
the  court  order^  the  4-year  and  masters  and  doctorate  pn^ams  in 
the  University  of  North  Caroliha  State  system  are  segregat&iw  . 
Il       Mr.  ^DWAKns.  Thank  ytfU^Mr.  Chairman. 

^     Mr.  Ford.  We  have  revisionists  constantly  telling  «sA^hat  title  ^ 
JII  was  supposed  to  do.  There  are  differing  versions  orjk^hat  cx>m- 
mitments'.were  made  by  the  administration.  In  a  statement  that 
accompanied  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19^5  when  it  came  up 
here  from'  President  Johnson—which  you  xnsLy  have  written  for  all 
we  know— title  III  is  referred  to  as  aid  to  small  colleges.  That  is  all. . 
Apparently,  somebody  was  talking  to  someone  and  led,  people  to 
>  believe  that  that  should  really  read  aid  to  traditionally  black  col- 
•    leg^.' We  have  people  who  argue  there  was  some  sort  of  commit- 
ment that  that  \ras  goil!|^  to  be  a  vehicle  for  assisting  that  particu- 
lar type  of  institution.  V 

That  persists  .to  the  extent  of  having  people  concerned  With  mose 
schools  believe  that  the  Congress  consistently  aifd  the  administra* 
tion  consis^ntly  have  looked  down  on  that  comrnitment  and  \ot 
fulfilled  it  Or  pther  people  read  the  clear  language  of  the  st^irU 
and*  assume  we  really  mean  something  qujte  different.  Perhaps  yo\ 
cun  assist  iiaf  tin  clarifying  the  objectives  of  title  III  as  we  ar^ 
*  reenacting  it  so  we  can  put  to  r^t  the  concern  that  thiBse  divei 
groups  are  constantly  expre^ing  to  us. 

Even  if  we  jupt  found  a  way  to  get  five  times  as  much  money 
there  we  still  would  not  b^  able  to  divide  it  in'  a  way  that  wot 
make  everybody  happy.  And  when  you  fujd  a  program  that  ev 
money  will  not  solve  in  terms  of  getting  a  compromise,  you  know 
you  have  trouble.  \ 

^  Mr.  Ratchford. 
r  % 
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Mr.  RATCHX^t)iiD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Seojretary.  First  I  would  compli- 
ment you  on  your  patience.  You  have  been  as  patient  with  the 
committee  as  you  are  in  your  support  of  the  football  teanis,  such  as 
the  Washington  Redskins  or  Holy  Cross. 

My  first  comment  is  that,  as  a  new  member  of  this  committee,  I 
will  support  any  efforts  you  make  to  simplify  the  current  aid 
iprograms  as  they  now  exist.  Any  program  that  require  20  pages  of 
simplified  explanation  to  outline  for  a  college  freshman,  let  aldn^ 
very  bu$y  college  administrators,  is  one  that  needs  to  be  reformed. 
And  your  emphasis  on  reform  and  simplification  certainly  should 
be  applauded.  ^  ' 

Allow  me  to  address  myself  to  the  question  of  inflation.  On  page 
15  of  your  testimony,  you  point  out  all  too  well  for  thi  committee 
and  the  public  that  from  1967  to  1976,  ^'Average  tuition  of  public 
institutions  ro8e  about  84  percent  and  private  institutions  78  per- 
cent. During  that  period  tuition  in  public  2'year  colleges  increased 
by  almost  130  percent  and  public  4''year  colleges  by  95  percept." 

Given  this  rate  of  inflation,  do  you  think  these  aid  programs  are 
adequate  or  are  we  witnessing  a  time  period  in  which  people  are 
being  priced  out  of  higher  education  because  of  the  inflationary 
factor  that  exists?  , 

Secretary  Caufano.  I  think  that  by  and  large,  particularly  what 
the  Congress  did  last  year  in  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistant 
Act  does  a  great  deal  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  inflatioi^I 
personally  would  not  want  to  see  these  programs  indexed. 

I  think  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  authori^ng  committee, 
if  you  will,  take  a  lopk,- particularly  at  something  like  thejBEOG 
Prograni,  and  take  a  look  at  fashioning  its  needs  every  couple  of 
years  or  what  have  you.  And'  indeed  I  think  by  and  large  if  one 
looks  back  over  that  period  of  time  that  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees have  moved  the  UEOG  contribution  faster  than  the  rate  of 
inflation^  by  and  large.     ■  - 

Mr.  Ratchford.  Do  you  have  any  sense  that  there  are  students 
in  this  country  today  who  are  academically  eligible  but  not  apply- 
ing to  colleges  with  the  support  of  the  aid  programs  because  of  the 
cost  of  American  education? 

Secretary  Cajjfano.  I  am  sure  there  are  individuals  like  that. 
But  not  so  much  because  of  the  cc^t  as  because  of  their  perceived 
inability  or  difficulty^  in  getting  the  funds  necessary. 

President  Girmattl  of  Yale  University  spoke  at  HEW  *his  year, 
from  your  State,  and  he  made  the  point,  while  Yale  has  now 
broken  $8,000  as- the  basic  package  of  room,  board  and  tuition,  the 
fact  is  that  any  student  that  gets  into  Yale — Yale  has  been  able  to 
put  a  package  together  for  them  of  aid  and  loans  and  what  have 
you  so  they  icould  get  enough  funds  to  go  there,  but  that  thousands 
of  students  do  not  apply  bec^e  they  are  either  afraid  of  it  or 
because  15f  the  debtj^ith  w^ich  they  will  walk  out  when  it  is  all 
over. 

I  think  you  have  to  looU  at  it  from  that  second  point  of  viijjw.  I 
.  think  simplification  will  hyfelp  a  lot.  I  think  your  first  point,  you  are 
right,  20  pages  to  explairf.how  to  fill  outlhe  BEOG  application  is 
a  little  heavy.      -  '  ■  W 

Mr.  Ratchtord.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  other  members  and  other 
committees  of  Congress  you  have  called  for  cost  containment  in  the 
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te^^^i^"^  welfare  areas.  Has  i^aere  been  any  thinking  within  the 
1  ^J??"^^"!^!^!^^  perhaps"  it  is  time 'to  look  at  cost  containment 
1  wathm  the  highei: -education  area?. 

Secretary  CaIifano.  I  thought  about  it  I  have  enough  problems 
with  the  hospitals  without  takmg  on  the  Universities.  Sure,  basical- 
•  ly.I  think  they  have  to  look  at  their  fuel  consumption,' in  terms  of 
ciosing  dQwn  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  winter,  maybe  staying  open  a 
httle  longer  m  the  spring.  A  lot  of  plant  and.  equipment  should  be 
used  m  the  summertime. 

If  you  look  at  the  private  schools  here  in  Washington,  the  sec- 
ondary schools  are  more  adept  at  using  their  plant  and  equipment 
in  the  summertime,  turning  their  athletics' field  over  into  clubs' 
turning  tennis  courts  into  clubs,  golf  courses  into  clubs  they  charge 
people  for  and  get  revenue  on.  - 

They  are  using  their  buildings  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  where 
there  is  no  classrgom  for  the  commuiiity.  Sure,  they  have  to  l«>k 
harder  at  that.  There  is  some  encouragement  in  legislation  in  the 
past.  , 

When  you  get  to  the  Hbraries  provision  of  this  legislation,  I  think 
we  ought  to  look  at  providing^trong  incentives  for  pooling  some  of 
these  hbraries.  I  think  you  can  pool  couf^ies  and  departments.  I 
think  there  is  a  lot  more  that  can  be  done  than  they  are  doing  but 
I  do  not  have  any  master  plan  for  them  to  do  it. 

I  would  hope  they  themselves  would  to  it,  and  increasingly  they 
are.  I  think  it  was  Sacred  Heart  in  Newton  that  merged  with 
Boston  College.  Boston  College  found  a  law  school  using  Newton  as^ 
the  place  and  it  turned  into  a  major  coeducational  institution  and- 
was  saved  m  the  process.  I  think  lots  of  institutions  have  to  look  at 
that.  V  , 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  am  aware  of  the  reaction"  to  some  of  the  cost 
contammeut,  programs  that  we  are  both  supporting.  L  have  hospital 
adminigtrMois  m  hospitals  that  are  adjacent  to  college  campuses 
saying,  "Wky  us?"  The  college  campus  has  the  same  problem  with 
utilities,  the  same  problem  with  fuel  costs,  the  same  problem"  with 
insurance  costs  and  yet  is  not  subject  to  containment  whereas  the 
legislation  which  we  both  support  would  direct  itself  to  contain-" 
ment  in  the  hospital  and  welfare  area,  major  elements  of  your 
^^three-prorjged  program  inyfiW. 

A  final  qiiftstion.  Do  f5u  feel  that  these  seven -aid  programs  are 
geared  toward  the  student  that  Congressman  Ford  talked  about 
who  is  so  prevalent  in  our  colleges  and  universities  today,  the  part- 
time  student  who  is  there  because  he  or  she  cannot  afford  full-time 
enrollment,  the  student  looking  at  a  second  career,  the  eS-year-old 
student  wrho  is  going  back  to  college  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  his  or  her  remaining  years?    '  ■ 

I  tfiught  thest>  students  at  the  college'  level  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  I  just  wondered  if  you  feel  that  the^e  studentiiVre 
being  adequately  provided  foV  under  the  current  categories  of  aid 
available.  -  •  .  ' 

Secretary  Caufano.  I  think  we  can  do  more  in  that  area.  It  is^ 
hard,  for  me  to  suggest  that  we  do  more  at  this  point  in  time  with 
no  money  in  the  budget  for  the  independent  student  which' was  the 
first  step  the  committee  suggest^,  but  I  think  probably  when  you 
look  at  this  oyer  the  long  hauV  of  the  reauthorization.  <ve  should 
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V    look  and  see  whether  there  are  other  things  we  can  do  in  response 
.  to  that  clientele.  .  - 

Mr.  RAiTHt'ORD.  Again,  I  thaak  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Mr.  FoKD.  When  you  iind  yourself  riding  tiie  crest  of  the  wave  of 
popularity  with  the  university  pres^dentis  because  of  what  the  title 
IX  regulation  is  creating  for  you,  y<iJiJllight  relax  that  and  suggest 
.     cost  containment  tt/them.  That-  will  get  their  minds  off  of  title  IX. 
Mr.  Tauke.  .  . 

Mr.  Tauke.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
/  Mr.  Secretary,  it  seems  customary  this,  morning  to  begin  by 
\     complimenting  you  or  the  Departn^ent.  Since  my  tenure  here  is 
relatively  limited,  I  really  do  not  feel  I  can  extend  those  comments 
with  any  credibility.  ' 
Secretary  Caufano.  We  will  take  them  anyway. 
Mr.  Tauke.  So,  let  me  just  say  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  you,  and  1 
do  not  envy  your  position  at  all. 

First,  I  would  like  to  make  a. few  general  observations  and  seek 
from  you  a  few  gCTeral  observations  about  the  testimony  that  you 
offei;ed  this  mo#ing.  You  began  talking  about  the  constricted 
w/)rld  of  the  l<)HO's  and  then' you  s^ak^  in  some  detail  about  the 
^  demographic  and  social  problems  that  face  higher  education  in  the 

l^HO's.  ■  ...... 

But  I  did  not  see  any  correlation  between  that  recognition  ot  the 
problems  and  the  information  that  is  contained  in  this  document. 
Now,  if  this  is  a  program,  an  unofficial  program  for  higher  educa- 
tion at  tht*  Federal  level  during  the  coming  year,  how  doesythis 
rec^S||^.e  new  realities  of  decreasing  students  and  excessive,  institu- 
tional capacity? 

-  S<;>cretaiy  Caufano.  My  testimony  today  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
pj-Ogram  in  this  area.  It 'is  meaftt  to  throw  out  some  suggestions,  to 
lay  out  iis  best  as  we  can  what  we"  see  as  the  problems  frOm  our 
point  of  view  of  administering  the  student  loan  programs,^aps  we 
see  in  th(^m.  We  will  have  a  specific  program. 

Indeed!  f)ersonariy  believe  that  ont>  of  the  fundamental  problems 
.  that  it  is  inipt^rative  to  deal  with  and  that  this^provides  us  an. 
.  opportunity  to  deal  with  is  the  problem  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
research  plant  eiiurpment  at  our  15  or  20  liiajor  research  universi- 
'  ties  And  I  do  not  attempt  to'deal  with  that  issue  in  this  legislation. 
/  Rut  in  terms  of  the  excellence  of  the  Natioh,  in  terms  of  our 
^i-a^acity  to  solve  some  of  our  problems,  we  have  to  deal  with  that. 
So,  I  do  not  propose  this  testimony  as  a  program.  I  propose  it 
'  ■  simply  to  raise  sojne  issuer,  to  lay  out  soma  facts  and  get  us  all 
started  thinking  about  it. 

We  have  not  hafli  a  chance,  for  example,  or  the  time  to  analyze 
.with  care  the  rel-ohimendations  that  this  committee  has  pulled 
'    together  in  the  three  volumes  "tjjiit  Congressman  Brademas  put  in 
tl^  record.  We  wiU-be'  up  witn  specific  detailed  suggestions  when 
we  get  a  chance  to  look  at  that.  _  .  ..  • 

Mr  Taukk.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  raised  questions,  i  teel  this 
document  should  h/ made  part  of  some  kind  of  overall  program  to 
deal  in  some  way  with  these  questions.  Now,  it  seems  ta  me  that 
what  this  does  is  suggest  to  higher  etiucation  in  America  that  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  develop  programs  to  attract  enough 
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students  to  enter  into  higher  education  so  we  can  fill  our  excess 
capacity.    .  »-Avcao. 

''Is  that  one  of  the  goals  ^'the^dministration?  - 

Secfetary  C^LiKANO.  NoU  do  not  think  ^.  I  think  the  fundamen- 
tal goal  IS  to  make  sure  tXitev^ry  student,  every  young  m>rsori 
every  mdiyiduai.  youn^  or  rt^iadm  aged  or  old,  h.«  the  op^kunity 
£nHi       ii^''  education  the>Lcan  handle,  that  their,minds  can 
handl^>  so  they  can  develop  theipPfalents  to  the  fullest. 


I  do  not  think  we.  should  keep  inevitably  increasing  the  popula- 
^    tion  of  pHH)ple  m  universities  and  colleges.  I  wrote  a  book  in  1969 
about  the  student  revolution,  mie  of  the  points  which  was  there 
may^well  be  too  many  peoplp  m  coUege  that  did  not  belong  in 
college.  b 

But  I  do  think  that  in  terms  of  socializing  and  civilizing  a  democ- 
racy  there  are  stiU  thousands  of  students  who  are  not  in  hi^rher 
/education  who  should  have  access  to  it.  They  may  ch«t»e  to  do' 

•  something  else  but  they  do  n6t  quite  have  access  and  weSn  have 
programs  that  do  that.  , 

There  are  other  possibilities.  If  we  have  that  kind  of  excess 
planning  capacity*  for  example,  one,  can  argue  we  should  take 
^  advantage  of  it  m  terms  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Why  shouldn't  we 
have  people  from  developing  cpuntrit's  coming  over  from  all  over 
the  world  to  this  country  and  studying  at  our  universities  and 
.bringing  back  to  their  countries  in  addition  to  whatever  skills  thev  - 
Drm^r  ,n  science  or  medicine  or  accounting  or  computers,  also  a 
.^sense  of  what  it'is  like  to  be  in  a  democratic  society. 

bonie  sense  of  democratic  values,  democratic  ethics  and  that  is 
one  way  to  use  some  of  this  excess  plant  capacity.  The^e  are  lots  of 
wuys.  '  ' 

Mr.  Tauke.  Do  I  understand  at  some  time  in  the  future  thaYthe 
Department  will  be  submitting  to  this  committee  some  ideasr  or 
suggefjtions,  some  plan  for  the  future",  to  deal  with  this  problem'^ 

Secretary  C  aufano.  We.  are  full  of  plans  for  the  futGre  and  we 
will  submit  as  much  of  those  plans  as  0MB  will  let  us  send  to  ^he 
conumttee.  ■ 

Mr.  Tauke.  On  another  question,  i  was  interested  in  your  com- 
ments about  the  effort  to  end  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race 
'  and  sex  m  public  institutions  of  higher  education.  What' do  you  see 
as  the  future  of  private  instituUons  that  are  ail  women  or  all 
black.' 

•  -    Secretary  Califano.  What  I  was  talking  about,  Mr.  Tauke  was 
the  court  order;  We  afe  under  court  order  with  resptK:t  to  certain 
states  m  thc^fouth  "directed  at  their  institutions  of  public  educa- " 
tion.  Ultimtifoly  we  .should  have  an  integrated  system  of  education 
at  every  level  in  every  state  in  this  country.  t 

My  reference  was  not  that  we  do  not  think  private  institutions 
should  be  desegregated.  We  obviously4o.  We  hold  ifas  a  Nation  as 
.  a  constitutional  value  and  a  mt)ral  imperative,  but  the  court  order 
to  which  Mr.  Edwards  was  referring,  which  I  was  referring  to 
•dealt  only  with  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  certain 
htates  in  the  Sout^.  It  does  not  even  cover  all  the  States  in  the 
South. 

Mr,  Tauke.  I  think  we  are  not  coming  from  the  same  wave 
length.  I  happen  to  have  in  my  district  an  all-female  private 
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college.  It  wants  to  survive.  I  believe  this  type  of  college  performs  a 
legitimate  service.  It  offers  a  unique  quality  of  education  from  a 
unique  perspective,  and  there  is  conrnderabfe  concern  that  because 
of  the  efforts  M  the  Federal  Government  as  a  .whole  and  your 
Department  in  particular  that  its  future  days  are  numbered. 

Secretary  Caufano.  Their  future  days  are  not  numbered  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  and  you  can  go  back  and  tell  them  that  I  was 
referring  largely  40  racial  desegregation  in  the  South.  There -is 
nothing  that  prohibit^  having  all  boys  schools  or  ail  girls -schools  in 
title  IX,  and  I  think  Congress  gives  us  enough  to  do  "in  title  IX' 
without  our  coming  up  and  asking  you  to  change  it.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Tauke.  I  have  one  more  observation  or  question.  This  is^ 
perhaps  because,  of  my  background  as  a  State  legislator.  As  you 
know,  a  nrfWiber  of  States,  including  my  own,  have  developed  var- 
ious good  programs  thiat  pri^wide  tuition  grant' assistance  to  stu- 
dents in  private  colleges  and  mstitutions.  -     '  - 

A  problem  is  developing  though.  In  my  owh  State  of  Iowa,  the 
•percentage  of  students  who  come  from  our  State  in  each  institution 
is  increasing  dramatically,  which  Has  some  g6od  point3  obviously. 
But  this  tends  to  create^  a  stydent  body  that  is  homogeneous,  rather 
than  hetero^neousv  that  is  perhaps  a  little  parochial. 

Is  there  any  consideration  being  given  to  providing  some  incen- 
tive tothe  States  to  extent^  their  tuition  gran^tf  -programs  to  stu- 
dentajfem  outside  their  States?  ' 

Se<»Ary  Caukano.  We  have  not  given,  any  consideration  to  that 
but  imiir  be  happy  to  look  at  it  and  consider  it  explicitly  in 
forrninlf  our.  recommendations. 

Mr.  Tauiuc.,  Thank  you,  Mr  Secretary. 

Mn  Ford.  Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.^iAGGh  One  c?uestion/Mr.  Secretary.  1  know  you  stated  that 
your  statement  was  a  preliriiinary  direction  dealing  with  primary 
issues.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  whet,her  or  not  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  urban  grant  universities  Bill? 

Secretary  Camfaxo.^I  think  we  have  to  give— I  cannot  give  you  a 
formal  administration  position  on  that  legislation.  My  own  person- 
al view  is  that,  with  the  permission  to  give  you  more  sophisticated 
analysis  of  t^at  particular  piece  of  legislation,  that  it  makes  a  lot 
'of  mense  to  dq  something  like  that.  But  I  think  to  give  you  «n 
adi^inistration  position  I  have  to  go  bai:k  and  provide  it. 

Mr.  BiAGGi.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.,FoKD.  I  thank  you  for  the  questions.  I  hope  your  staff  has 
noted  that  in  the  Congress  originally  every  member  of  this 
committee  cusponsorecl  Ihe  ifilfislation  and  its  principal  cosponsor  is 
Mr.  Buchanan,  sitting  on  my  right.  When  you  find  something_ihat 
is  as  well  thought  of  in  Birmingham,.  Alabama  'And  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan as  this  program  is,  you  better  grab  it  an^.  run  with  it.  This  is 
popular.  • 

This  is  one  of  the  things  we  hope  to  be  able  to  help  you  with  that 
is  going  to  bring  people  to  love  us  instead  of  giving  us  difficulty. 

We.  have  held  the  Secretary  beyond  the  time  scheduled  for  his 
'  depaAure  to  meet  with  someone  on  the  other  end  of  the  street. 
And  I  appreciate  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  taking  the  time 
to  answer  the  questions  the  committee  had  for  you,  - 


I  would  ask  the  members  of  the  committee  ^vho  have  additional 
questions,  since  we  are  cutting  this  dtf,  to  give  them  to  the  respec- 
tive staff  and  we  will  transmit  themOo  the  Secr^etary  for  answering 
and  then  insert  them  in  the  record  after  your  testimony.  . 

Thank  you  ver>' much.  /  •      .  - 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  also  ask  permission  to  insert'in 
the  record  the  response  of  the  United  States  Studfent  Association  to 
your  mdependent  study,  just  to  end  on  a  nice  sound! 

Mr.  Ford.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, . 

[The  information  to  be  supplied  follows:] 
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USSA  QPFQSIS  SASIC  GRANT  FAMILT  CCTm^IBUTIOH  SCHEODLE 

Th*  Unle»<J  States  Stu<i«nt  M»oci4ttoa  (I?SSA)  axpr^ai^d  its  •troug  oppcBltion 
to  th«  pro{>oMd  ^aic  K«iuCAClcm«l  OpportuQlty  Crmnt  (B£OG)  KAsily  CoDtributi^ 
Sctwdul*  ^ich  vmg  aubMltCail  to  Coagrasa  tod«y  by  HEW.  Thia  Sch«<!ula,  wfiich 
datarmln«a  who  la  aliglbla  to  rscciva  a  B«sic  Gr«nt  *  t«k«B  aff«i:C  u»I«a«  dia^pprovad 
by  Congcaaa.  H^V'a  propos*!  axclud«a  th«  laprav«tt«lt^eB  In  calculaciou  of  BEOO 
avarda  for  Cloancially  l»d«p«ad«n&  atudanta  chat  ara  wandatad  by  tha  MiddlB 
lnco«a  Studant  AaalaCanca  Act   (HTSAA) .  P.L.  95^566.  Thl»  dalatlon  will  dany 
60,000  lov-incoM  aCudsnca  ch«  awarda  &h«y  ara  entitled  to  und«r  lav. 

miat  ur^e  Congr***  COfdiMpprove  thia  Sch*dul«",  a«ld  Frank  JackaXonCf 
USSA  National  ChAirpcraon.  "Thm  aCudanta  vi>o  will  b«  ccmpl«Caly  prav«itad  fro«. 
r«caivl»g  a  &4sic  Grant  ara  prisarlly  thoM  atudantf  with  thair  ovn  d«p<ndentB, 
rlai^rly  arudanta  who  ara  dacpcrataly  la  nmmd  of  financial  asalatanca.  HEW  t« 
blatantly  Igmjring  th«  int«i:t  of  CongrCaa.  Th«y  «re  ranegiog  oc  co«pit«enta 
nadt  last  y*Ar.'* 

ml  Packar,  USSA  Laglaiativ*  Diractor  ii   i  t\]  (  IWfl        Admltiiat  rarlon  initially 
^»li«d  oin  a  lagal  t«phnlc*ilty  aa  an  excu«e  to  dalay  funding  thia  provialon,  but 
h«»  finally  «daitt«d  tlwit  tha  daclaion  to^^aawa  an  aatiaatad  $130  aillion  la 
{)Mmmd  on  budgetary  laauaa.  'V«  lv«va  e&adc  thia  laaua  ona  of  USSA' a  top  prior  it  l«a  ^ 
Cos  thia  aaatlon notmd  P*ck«r.  "Wa  will  not  »it   idly  by  while  tha  Adainiatration. 
in  claar  vioUclon  of  Ch«  Imy,  ACt««i>rft  to  takia  away  vitally  na^dad  dolUri  from 
wi\ioyad  pjirsuta  and  young  &arriad  couplea  atteapting  to  obtain  a  collage  aducatlcn.'* 

USSA  has  urg»d  all  ita  smbcra  to  contact  sambara  of  CoojitBsa  on  thia  laaue. 
(>n  April  21-24,  1979,  USSA  will  bring  almoat  400  atudant  Ifuidara  to  Capitol  HiU 
to  lobby  ojT  ^his  iaau»  a»  part  of  it»  10th  National  Lobbying  Conf«r«nc«. 

Mr.  FoKP.  The  committee  is  in  reces^s. 

[Whereupon,  at  \2-:M)  p.m..  the  committee  was  recessed  subject 
the  call  of  the  (jhair.L 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  AND  RELATED  MEASURES 

Part  1— Strenjfthening  Developing  Institutions 


VVKUNKSDAV,  MARCH  2K,  1979 
U.S.  House  of  Repri^skntatives, 

•  SUHCOMMHTKE  ON  PoSTSECONDAKY  EDUCATION, 

CoMMm^KE  ON  Education  and  Labor, 

The  subcomniittc*e  met  at  9:;^0  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room 
217'),  Riwburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  WilUam  D,  Foi-d  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommitteei-presiding. 

Members  present:  Represientative^;  Ford,  Peyser,  WelfevS,  Tauke, 
Buchanan,  and  Williams.  ' 

Staff  prefe^ent:  Thomas  Wolanin,  staff  director;  Patricia  Rissler, 
deputy  stiff  director;  William  Clohan,  minority  assistant  education 
counsel;  Jennifer  Vance,  minority  legislative  associate.  \ 

Mr.  PoRD.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education  will 
come  to  order  .  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  hearings  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  P^ducation  Act  of  1965,  and  related 
measures, 

Our  hearing  tcxiay,  and  our  hearing  tomorrow,  will  consider  the 
program  for  stren^hening  developing  institutions,  titje  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  This  is  one  of  the  original  programs  author- 
i'led  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  11)65,  and  nearly  $1  billion  has 
been  appropriated  for  this  program  since  it  was  first  created. 
.  The  current  fiscal  year,  the  apf^ropriation  is  $120  miltlpn  which  - 
is  the  full  authorization.  There  are,  I  know,  many  questions'  ynd 
concerns  over  the  impact  and  efTectiveness  of  the  program  as  well 
as  suggestions  for  improving  its  ^x^rformance  and  sharpening  its 
focus.  ^ 

On  November  2,  197S,  the  Department  of  fiealth,  Education,  and 
Welfare  published  pro[X)sed  new  regulations  that  would  dramati- 
caliy  overhaul  the  operation  of  the  program.  These  regulations 
have  not  yet  btnin  finalized,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  the 
subject  of  comment  by  our  witnesses. 

[Regulations  appear  at  end  of  hearing.) 

On  February  1979.  the  General  Accounting  Office  issued  a 
report  to  the  (Congress-  entitled,  "Fedecai  Programs  to  Strengthen 
rk^veloping  institutions  of  Higher  Education/' 

Our  witnesses  today  will -include  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  who  will  su^nmarize  their  report  and  respond  to 
questions  about  4t.  I  might  note  that  copies  of  the  report  have  been 
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made  available  to  the  rmsmbers  of  the  committee  prior  to  today's 

hearing,  ,  ^  j 

We  also  have  representatives  from  the  National  Center  tor  Edu- 
cational Statistics,  who  will  comment  on  the  new  methcKiology 
:  jjroposed  in  the  reguhitions  for  determinirtK* whether  an  institution 
Qf  higher  education  is  a  developing  institutions,  representatives 
from  sevferai  of  the  major  4:onsortia  \yhich  provide,  assistance  to 
developing  institutions,  and  representatives  of  institutions  of 
4  :    ^  feigfter  e^u^^^^^  partfcIpStetf  Tnnh^  litle  III  program:  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

r  .wcgu'ld  at  this  time,  without  ofcyection,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  written  statements  on  title  ill  submitted  by  the  witnesses, 
be  inserted  in  full  at  this,  point  in  the  record,  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  hear  from  them- in  any  manner  that  is  most  convenient. 

The  first  panel  is  from  the  General  Accounting  Office,  Mr.  Greg- 
ory Ahart;  Director.  Human  Resources  Division;  and  Eki  Niemi, 
Supervis&ry^Auditor;  Marie  Eidridge  and  Rolf  Wulfsberg.  from  the 
Nationai  Center  for  Educational  Statistics. 
(Prepared  statement  of  Gregory  Ahart  follows:] 

StAtkmknt  ok  GRKfiOKY  J.  Ahakt.  Dirkctor.  Human  Hksources  Division 

Mr  Chairman  and  Ihenibtrs  of  the  suScommittetN  I  am  pleased  to  iippear  here 
today  to  6\:ic.\x^  our  February  lii  ItHU,  report  to  the  Coi\gfi^  on  the  Strengtlierung 
-         Deveiopin)^  InstUutions  of  Higher  Education  FroKram.  The  program  us  authorized  by 
i\iW  til  of  the  ffigher  Education  Act  of  1%5.  as  amtmded. 

We  made  the  review  at  Ofilce  of  Pkiucation  (OE)  headquarters  m  Washington, 
DC'  ,  colleges  and  univertiities.  and  7  assisting  agencies.  We  found  that  serjous 
quest  ions  remain  about  who  the  program  should  be  assisting,  how  it  should^  - 
oricani/^,  and  where  it  is  K^oin^.  This  is  our  s^econd  report  to  the  ConKrt.>s6  on  the 
Dt^veloping  In.stitu^ionsi  Program,  in  the  .first  review,  which  was  completed  in  IB1<\ 
and  iigain  in  thisMater  review,  we  could  not  evaluate  the  success  of  the  program 
iKH:ausw*  OE  had  ncft  defined  4  "develo^iin^^  institution,"  nor  had  it  determintKi  when 
an  institution  would  l>t*  considered  develo^H*d.  This  report  ^x)ihts  out  that  there  18  a 
^    ukHHi  for  OE  tS 

^Clarify  the  program  s  direction: 
Ht^affiVni  K'rant^-  s4^1tH:tion  procc^dures: 
Stxengthen  controU  over  the  expt»nditure  of  fundS; 

*  letter  |ilan  and  account  for  .si»r\'KX^  under  fundtx^  projects;  and  / 
Develop  effective  performance  evaluation  procedures. 

NKKH  HM  KAHIKY  HRCXiKAM  DlRtXTlUN  j 

I  ikisic  to' each  of  the  problems  we  found  with  the  IXn'eloping  Institutions  Prt^ram 
\h  that  it  lacks  din-ction,  Prior  to  the  programs  inception  there  was  concern  over 
the  iruibiliiv  to  define  a. developing  institution.  , The  Cx)ngn»ss  included  Konerai 
ehgihility  rcx|uirements  in  title  HI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  mfy  and  author-^ 
m>i\  the  ComunHsioner  of  bkiucation  to  issue  specific  eligibility  cntena  through 
program  regulations.  '  ,  w^.  J 

jssued'the  first  rc^gulations  for  the'proKram  in  May  1974— more  than  H  years 
after  passage  of  the  law.  After  12  years  of  oj)eration  and  more  than  S72S  milhon  m 
grants,  fundamental  qut>sti-5ns  uU>ut  the  I)i»veloping  Institutions  Program  ar«  large- 

•  Iv  unanswer^Ki  »  *     i  % 

'  What  is  a  developing  institutiomand  how  doc?s  such  a  school  reach  the  rpain-  ^ 

isitream  of  higher  cxiucation?  •  V 

*  Which  institutions  should  rtwive  priorJly'^ 

How  long  will  title  III  funds  be  htKressary?     ^   ,     ,    ^ ,  .    •  .4, 

■  Although  we  identiHed  projects  which  provided  valuable  services  to  lObtPtutions, 
no  4nstitution,<have  bt.vn  ideniifuHi  im  havrng  reached  the  mainstream  of  higher 
c'clucation  at*  a  cesiilt  of  their  ^mrticipation  in  the  program. it  is  virtually  impossible 
■  lb  determine  the  program  s  impact  on  moving  schools  toward^  the  mainstream  ot 
American  higher  tKlucatlon.  Of  the  244  institutions  which  received  grants  m  aca- 
demic year  1977-78.  120  had  ht>en  in  the  program  for  at  leuat  8  years. 

*  '1  ' 

er|c  v9S 
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Bi?caiuje  many  institutionii  have  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  title  III 
aiwi«tance.  OK  ha«  been  unAbfe  to  fund  aU  applicationii.  Thert»fore,  OE  Vnust  be 
tteiective  in  n)ukinK  grant  awards. 

However.  OK'h  prociniures  i\fr  ^^liKtin^  institutions  have  bei»n  inconsistently  ap- 
plied, and  determinations  have  been  subjective.  fk*causie  institutions  which  had 
j^rticipaUHi  in  the  program  for  several  years  rt*ceivixi  preferenci\  institutions  with 
the  most  critical  net?dii  or  the  greatest  opportunity  for  advanci>ment  might  not  have 
bet»n  starved.  Institutions  rtveiving  grants  might  have  become  dependent  on  this 
»uj)port  rutjier  than  seek  wa>"s  to  replace  this  money. 

Since  the  I^weloping.  Institutions  Program  has  been  divided  into  two  pro- 

^g*'anis-viUs^c4i«d^dvuia^  P^-c^fU^jfer  more  hitjhly 

developed  institutions  which  were  cic>ii4».  to,  but  hot  in,  the  niainstrt*am"of  Fi^fier 
education.  Thes4*  schools  were  expt^ted  to  rt»ach  a  stage  where  t he v  would  no  longer 
need  title  III  assistance.  Under  the  B*isic  ^Drogram,  OE  offered  grants  to  letis  devel- 
opcKl  schools  to  inipjove  their  overall  t|liality.  * 

•  OE  uj^es  Held  rt»aders  and  OK  otTicials  in  the  ttxrhnicai  review  of  funding  applica- 
tions. For  fiscal  year  U)77,  field  reader  reviews  of  applications  resulted  in  inconsist- 
ent and  inconclusive  rtvommendations  for  final  funding  and  many  readers  had 
conflicts  of  intert^st  bused  on  DE  proct>durt^.  l\venty-four  percent  of  t4ie  llasic 
,  program .  field  readers  worked'  for  institutions  which  applied  for  Basic  program 
funding.  Staff  from  OK's  title  lU  program  reviewed  applications  for  Basic  and 
Advanctni  programs.  cofUrary  to  OE'^  procedures. 

For  the84»  reasons,  the  value  of' the  field  reader  rt*commendations  to  OE  was 
i|Ue«tionable  For  the  technical  feview  process  for  fiscal  year  1977  grants  for  exam- 
ple: •  .  • 

Nat  all  Advanced  program  applications  received  fK?id  reader  reviews. 

KightiH'n  of  the  410  Basic  applications  came  from  institutions  which  hud  already 
btHJn  recommended  for  foiling  under  the  Advanced^program.  ^ 

Field  readens'  recommended  funding  levels  varied^widely  for  the  same  applic^ition. 

Fmui  funding  deterni i n u iiuri^  / 

•  After  the  tleld  reader  reviews.  OEs  Basic  and  Advanced  program  staffs  sei>arately 
>ietermined  which  projects  would-be  funded.  Title  III  awards  for  Hscal  year  1977 
revealed  many  inconsistencies  in  OE's  application  of  procedures  for  selecting  institu- 
tions for  funding.  Thes4*  inconsistencies  resulted  in  questionable  awards.  This  was 
irHp€H:uilly  true  in  the  Basic  program,  which  followed  u  predetermined  funding 
strategy. 

This  funding  strategy  set  standards  for  distributing  funds  among  college  repre- 
se;iting  the  various  ethnic  and  racial  populations  in  American  higher  education. 

The  jhconsisterU  application  of  the  selection  proccxiures  shows  up  in  an  anaiysiij  of 
the  final  Biisic  program  granting  for  fiscal  year  1977' 

Many  institutions  which  received  large  grants  received  low  funding  recommenda- 
tions from  field  reside rs. 

Many^irfisUtutions  which  recseived  comparatively  high  .field- re^ider  ratings  did'fiot 
receive  grants. 

Institutions  in  a  single  large,  multifunction  constjrtium  arrangement  of  predomi- 
nantly black;  4 -year  colleges  rt.\:eiv€»d  the  largest  grants. 

(Generally,  funding  waj|4  biist»d  yn  amounts  awarded  institutions  in  the  previous 
year  ^ 

Tht»  inconsistent  applicatum  of  selection  prtKcdures  in  the  liiisic  program  raised 
que«4tions  about  wheti^er  i\>  institutions  were  tainted  equally  in  the  comp^itive 
prcK-ess;  and  tli.'  the  mo^t  deserving  institutions  received  gra nt>i. 

NKKI)  TO  STHKNdTlU-lN  CONTROl.S  OVKK  HeNI>S 

Title  HI  granLs^are  m^endtxi  to  iisaist  developing  institutions  which  are  struggling 
for  survival  for  financial  and  other  rt?asons.  However,  adequate  financial  contri^ls 
for  the'prt>gram  have  not  btH>n  t^tabhshi^  to  ensure  maximum  btmefltj<  from  grants. 

OE  hits  not  providH  grantee  institutions  with  adequi^te  guidance  for  administer- 
ing Federal  fundn  and  has  not  e*itablishexi  postawu^d  procedures  to  review  expendi- 
ture^ under  title  HI  grants.  This  led  to  mismanagement  of  Federal  resourcx^s  by 
.institutions.  At  many  uistitutions  we  visited,  the  institutions'  control  over  title  III 
expenditures  did  n(>t  me^t  standard*^  sfel;  by  the  law  and- the  gej^eral  grant  provi- 
sions.  The/'''major  problems  idintified  '  wen>:  (  U  Inad^Hjuate  support  for  grantet>s' 
paymenur  to  as8ii$ting  agencies;  {2)  questionable  charge**  to  grants;  (3)  carrying  over 
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grant  fundb  bi*yoncl  authorbiiKi  grant  periodii  without  OE  approval;  and  (4)  inaccu- 
rate and  ^1lii^le|iciir^^^vportirlg,;o^  firuincuil  activitu^  to  OE, 

[sufficient  <\mtnik  uc^t'r  paynii^jil^  to  aii:^isiir^  ^  .  / 

Aii«wtinK'  uKi*ncii'ii  usi»rvice  prpvidt»rs)  have  tx^cume  deeply  involved  in  the  Develop* 
ing  Ifititiiution4i  Projjram  lh%sic  program  Rranteet*  ujk?  uiibisting  a^jencit^ii  uiider  each 
arranKt'riu?nt.  and  some  Basic  program  consortia  are  controiltHi  alniotit  entirely  by 
aiisiiitinK  uKencies.  The  agencH»t*  determine  what  services  wiii  be  otTered.  w+iich 
jichoois  will  be  invited  a^  membi*r$,  and  which  schools  will  be  coordinating  iniititu- 
tions,  Biwic  sehooU  we  Visited  did  not  select  asiiistinK  afiencie**  competitively,  even  - 
though  this  was  encour^iged  by  OE  regulations,  ^  ^  * 

Title  III  grantees  have  not  adequately  carried  ^ut  their  resfx^nsib'iiity  before 
making  payments*  to  assisting  agencies.  Grantees  have  functioned  ni^Jy'.as  chau- 
nels  foil  title  III  fundr^,  and  often  babied  paynient>i  to  assisting  agenciei?'6n  budge ttxi 
project iojjg^utlivr  than  actual  agency  cotit  records  and  pt*rformanct».  ♦ 

VVe  fourul  nunierpus  exam|lles  of  deficient  monitoriog  of  aiwisting  agency  activi- 
ties by  grantees.  .         .  • 

•An  institution  paid  an  assisting  agency  ttbout  :{>r>8iMKK)^  but  it  had  no  documenta- 
tion tu  show  how  the  fu*ids  were  muni  or.  what  brni^fitb  were  rtveived,  A  school* 
official  i;oaid  not  adec^uately  explain  what  the  agency  wyft^  doing  ^Hh-  the  Tnoney 
and  admittiHi  that  the  granted  .school  had  received  no  benefits  from  the  arrange-  . 
ment  ' 

Based  on  documentation  at  one  assisting  agency,  many  institutions  received  only 
a  portion  of  the  j*ervices  to  which  theywere  entitled. 

An  institution  piild  three  assisting  agencies  $^^2,1KK)  without  verifying  that  the 
agencies  incurred  the  reunburstxi  costjs. 

Many  of  t  he  problems  in  monitoring  paymentis  to  assisting  agencie?*  exist  because  - 
OE  Ijas  not  defiiuni  the  role  qt  assisting  agencies  under  title  III  and  the  way 
ccH)rdinatinx  institutions  and  other  dev^(^)ping  institiltions  shoiild  interact  with 
them.  (Irantet*  institutions  did  not,  understand  their  reiipomiibiiitii.*s  for  managing 
funds* [>aid  to  itssisting  agencies. 

In  ma^y  Ci,ises»  charges  by  institutions  ^ad  assisting  agencies  appeami  to  violate 
{)E"s  regulations.  The  ^loet  common  examples  of  this  were  charges  for  personnel 
cotits  (salaries  urtd  fringe  benefits i  and  consultants — normally  two  of  the  largest 
items  budgeted  \inder  a  titl^  III  grant.  We  found  that  charges  to  title  fll  were  not 
alwiiys  antsistont  with  individuals  participation  jn  th>  kj^glicahlji*  projects,  consul-  • 
tants  wvre  paid  up  to  $-^0<)  a  day  withoi-it  OE's  Vp|5roval  of  piayments  exctvding  $UK)  ^ 
per  day,  and  funds  t^arnmrked  for  consulLanLs  were  used  for  othe^  purposes. 

"While  these  were  the-  motit  common  types  cJ'  questionable  Items,  there  were 
» others*.      ^  •  -  'N^  »  * 

^Interest  earned  on  title  III  funds  was  not  returned  to  the  Treasury,  as  require^  by 
trfe  provMiions   .  ^  v  . 

An  agency  u.s<Hi  title  HI  funds-  tQ  offset  deficits  in  other  Federal  and  non-F^eral 
programs  .  •      *  > 

An  assisting  ngency  ustKi  title  III  funds  to  pay  a  portion  of  th**  costs  t^^  relocate  itii 
headquarteT*s  iiv  ant)t her  city.      »  .      -  —  .  . 

WV  found  ^10  C2tsi»s  where  OK  had  coUectiMj  exci^ss  funds  or  rt*duced  the  following 
year's  grant**  Uvauik*  {ut\di>  were  available  at  the  end  of  the  grant  pericxi       -  , 

P()Stau'ard  r7Hyntt<)rtni^  *  * 

Problems  with  OE's  po*?t award  monitoring  activituns  includcsi  the  following: 
(frant4*e  evaluation  rep<?rts  rrormaliy  did  not  evaluate  funding  controls. 
There  was  l;ttie  OK  follow  up  on  reports  submitted  by  institutions.  ^ 
Site  vuitit  Were  tin)  few  and  normally  did  not  ad^Hjuately  consider  funding  oon- 
>4ro]s:  .        *      ,  ^ 

Audit  exci»ptians  were  not-  propt^rly  resolvi>d,  andfaiisisting  agencies  have  not  been 

auditi^d  on  a  regular  basis '  * 

NEKl)  TO  Pl^N  rJSli  AlXt>UNT         SKHViCHS  UNDER  TlTLK  \Jl  i^KOJKH'S 

Airflow!  any  typi^ W  projtH.^t 'can  Ix^  funded  under  title  III  if  it  shows  promist?  for 
developing  the  particifiiitihg  institutions!^ While  this  flexibiiity  enabled  developing 
int^tilutiofw  to  design  mdividualiy^Hj  pVograwis,  it  also  led  to*  a  number  of  problems^  . 
'  (Specially  in*the  Basic  program.  Many  institutions^^ntered  into  c*ooperative  arrange- 
ments without  propter  con^sideration  of  how  these -^projectii  would  help  them  reach 
oveVall  development  objei.*ttveb'. 

The  Advanced  pri>gram  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the  m»ed  for  comprehensive 
planning  of  an  institution's  title' III  activitlaj  and,  although  the  institutions  were 
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nut  always  succt'«M*4ul  in  meeting  their  objectivei>»  their  progr^nis'did  aeem  to  be  well 
orj^aniztHi  and  j<eart^  toward  achievilig  ionu' ultima 

Soiue  Ikuiic  proKruni .  projects  wi*ro  not  dt»iiignt»d  to  ;i^uit  the  institutions  which 
itveiviHi  title  III  lundii,  and  myiw  urnm^eiwnts  requited  in  payments*  tor  nontitle  III 
activities*  Part  of  the  reanon  tor  this  was  the  substantia  1  influcjice  of  ubbisting 
f  agencies  in  the  direction  that  the  title  HI  Bmic  program  would  tuke-  Because  some 
inHtitutioHH  piirticipiite  in  two  or  more  arrangementi*  with  a  bimiiar  focus  it  i» 
difficult  to  ensure  that  duplicate  payments  are  not  made  to  ajsajtiting  a^fencies, 

Ikvause  nuwt  Jiiwic  program  institutions  we  visited  did  not  properly  plan  their 
development  goal:^  they  could  not  show  what  additional  services  were  needed  or 
how  long  title  HI  fundin^^  would  be  neces&ary. 

NKKi)  TO  ntA'KI.Or  KKKbXTIVK  PKHFOHMANO:  KVAi.i^ATiON  rKCX'EDliKLS  ^- 

The  Education  Amendment**  of  U^72  required  title  Ilf  applicantis  to  '*set  forth 
policies  and  procc^iuFes  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effectivenetis  of  th$  project  or 
activity  in  accompl^^^hmK  itjs  purixkJiv"  OE  had  not  implemented  adequate  proce- 
*  dures  for  conducting  external  evaluations  in'the  Basic  pro-am.  and  evaluations  in 
tht*' Advanced  pra^^ram  could  also  b*»  improved.  Evaluations  were  often  not  objective, 
complete.,  or  tinu'ly  and 'did  not  provide  sufficient  feedback  on  progre*w,  Therefore. 
OE  was  unable  to  use  the  evaluations  to  determine  how  an  institution  was  progret»s-  * 
in^  toward  xia  long-range  cit»vetopnujnt  goals.  .  .  .  -.^..-.w^^.^^,,  .  . 

,         V.ach  Basic  pro^^ram  irtstitutjon  divided  for  itself  now  the  external  evaluation 
would  Ih^  performed  This  led  to  problems,  including;  U)  Selection  of  review  team 
nu*mbt'rs  with  vesttxl  interests  in  the  activities  they  were  evaluating;  {2)  incomplete 
^l  and  mconciusive  reporting;  and  ii>  inability  of  OE  to  une  the  reports  in  administer- 

iiag  the  Bujsic  prj:)grain.  '        '  . 

l^nlike  the  single  evaluations  made  in  the  Basic  program,  the  Advanced  .program 
providt*d  tor  evaluations  on  three  levels.  'Although  we  notixi  instances  ofT  (1)  Evalua- 
tors  having  vesti^d  interests;  ai\d  t2)  incomplete  and  inconclusive  reporting,  informa- 
tion submitted  to  OE  providtxi  a  bt^ter  basis  for  evaluating  institution  performance, 

(X'CiUi  ion  ally.  PE  conductt*d  site  visits  to  developing  institutions,  There  were  no 
formal  proctKiures  for  selecting  institutions  for  visits,  and  the  number  of  visits 
HuctuattKi  yearly,  depending  on  the  availability  of  statl  and  travel  funds.  During  the 
U»77-7S  project  year,  OE  staff  $™de  visits  to  about  17  percent  of  all  school^  partici- 
pating in  the  progran;  during  this  period. 

.Site  visit  reports  for  1977 -78  did  npt  give  proper  coverage  to  institutions'  adminis- 
tration of  grant  funds,  nor  did  they  appraLse  institutions'  progretision  toward  their  - 
long-range  developtnent  objectivt^.  There  v^hs  no  followup  by  OE  staff  oh  issues 
identifuKi  during  the  site  visit^.  and  the  reports  were  untimely  .  ^ 

HKroMMKN'i)A  rU>\S  VV  PHK  *^EC  KfcrrAHY  iW  HKALTH,  KDUCATiON,  AND  WKI.KAKL,  A,\D 
1\)MMKN'1S  ON  KKVISKD  KF^;UUTK)\S 

Our  report  contained  recomjnendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  revise'  or  strengthers  criteria  for  determining  eligibility,  selecting  pro- 
gram piirt  KM  pants,  establishing  institution  res|>onsibilities  in  administering  grants, 
and  evaluating  institution  perA^rouince.  Our  recommendations  are  i^icluded  as  an 
attachment  to  this  statement, 

We  iH'Ueve  tha.f.  it  is  imfx^rtant  that  we  .say  something  about  OEs  NoVembt»r  197^ 
propixstKi  regulations  for  the  Dt»veloping  histitutions  Program,  We  iigree  that  the 
prop<>S4Hi  regiriaf icm.^J  might  result  in  some  improvements  in  the  administration  of' 
the  &itle  III  program,  llowever.  we  are  not  sure  that  these  revis**d  regulations  will 
be  r^^ore  adei^uate  than,tht»  regulations  in,  effect  when  we  mad^  our  review  in 
assuring  that  thont*  institutions  intended  to  benefit  by  the  law  receive  title  HI 
support,  h  si^»ms.to  us  that,  under  the  propt^Ki  regulations,  many  institutions 
wliich  are  ^providii^g  valuable  services  and  are  struggling  for  survival  might' bo  ruled 
ineligible  for  the  program. 

KKCOMMKNOATiONS  Tf)  THK  (X)Nt;KP:S.S 

The  op<»ratihg  problems  and  the  more  basic  problem  oi'^dequately  defining  a 
"developing  mstttution"  are  so  fundamental  and  pervasive  that  we  believe  the , 
program  as  presently  structured  is  largely  unworkable. 

Therefore,  the"  C\'5ngrf*ss  should*  tiryt  df^rmine  whether  or  not  the  title  III  pro- 
gram ."^hould  bi"  continued.  If  it  deternynes  that  the  program  shouid  he  continued,  it  \ 
.  should  clarify  the  program's  purpo?>e  by  providing  lis  much  specific  additional  guid- 
ance iis  it  can  to  OE  concern mg  the  typi*s  of  institutions  which  the  program  should 
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m:r\'e  and  the  ultimate  Kpatu  ^hat  ^ould  be  achieved  by  thetie  inrititutions.  The 
Cojigrtswi  nhuuid  slImo  determine  whether  the  funding  »t  ratifies  and  other  criteria, 
including  tho^  in  the  propotied  new  regulations,  are  appropriate  and  in  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  that  concludt^n  our  statement.  We  will  be  happy  to  anawer  any 
queiitioru»  that  y^  or  the  other  Subcomniittt^^  membersi  may  have.  \ 

U  S.  (ierwrai  Aixountin^  Office,  ret omffiendat ions  to  the  Stxretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  amcernin^  the  airefi^thenifii^  deiv loping  institutiQfi^  of  higher 
'    eduviition  pro^rum 

N'FJCI)  \X)  t*L\RlKY  i»HCk;RAM  UIRI-XTION 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  HSIW  direct  the  Comniiiisioner  of  Education 
to:  '  .  ' 

tltitabiish  eiigibihty  criterui  that  would  take  into  consideration  the  intent  of  the 
Ck)n^ret*«  in  continuing  the  pr(^ram  an^  that:  (1)  Will  identify  those  institutions 
intended  to  be  benefitted  by  the  law  and  any  amendmentii  thereto;  and  (2)  can  be 
u^ed  to  determine  what  theak?  institutions  require  to  reach  developed  statuii. 

("on^isitently  apply  tho^ie  criteria  in  s*electing  institutions  for  pro-am  participa- 
tion- 

Uiie  tlie  refined  criteria  an  iitandardfi  for  meaiiuring  the  progress  of  funded  in^titu- 
tions  in  me^*ting  specific  step  by  step  categories  of  aevelopment  which  would  mov^ 
them  toward  tfieir  ultimate  goals.  .  " . 

AIho.  the  Cornmiiitiioner  should  be  instructed  to  emphasize  the  need  for  institu- 
tions to  plan  their  activities  so  that^  ultimately,  title  III  atisiiitance  is  no  longer 
nece«4iary.  ()E  needn  to  establiiih  moi^e  specific  categories  of  developrm»nt  for  each 
inHlttutjon  s^>  that  OK  can  closely  monitor  the  progress  of  each  institution  to  irisure 
that  it  i8  fuoving  consistently  toward  the  mainbtrt*am  of  higher  education. 

The  Secretary  of  HKW  should  oversee  the  implementation  of  these  recommenda- 
tions to  asMsure  that  the  direction  of  the  title  III  pn^ram  and  the  roles  ^nd  responsi- 
bilities oi  jSarticipating  i n^t it utioiui,  assisting  agenciets,  and  OE  are  clearly  defined. 

NKKf)  n)  KKAFHKM  t;ii>\NTF;K  SELEtTION  PHtX-KDUKi':^ 

We  recommend  that  the  ^Secretary  of  HEW  dirm  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  reaffirm  the  need  to  aHhere  to  title  III  prograni  grantee  selection  procedures 
which  provide  for  consistent  treatment  of  applications  (giving  appropriate  considera- 
tion to Jact9rs  relsUed  to  institution  eligibility).  This  should  r^ult  in  grants  being 
awarded  to  the  most  deserving  institutions,  biised  on  eligibility  determinations,  and 
alleviate  the  current  subjectivity.  Grunt*  should  ^be  used  for  projects  aimed  at 
uplifting  ii^stitutions  in  those  areas  which  cause  them  to  be*  eligible  for  title  HI 
assistance 

Alsc»  the  Secretary  should  direct,  the  Commissioner  to  give  special  attention  to 
improving  the  field  reader  process  by: 

Appropriately  sCrwning  field  rt^aders  to  insure  that  they  do  not  have  conflic'ts  of 
intert^st,  -  .-.^  . 

(Jivmg  appropriaU'  written  clearance  if  field  readei*s  with  possible  conflicts  of 
interest  must  bt»  used— this  pnictice  should  be  allowtHi  only  in  rare  circumstances, 
and 

PruvidlnK  appropriate  ^^uidance  to  field  readers  so  that  greater  reliance  can  be 
placi»d  on  th^^ir  rtHrommendations. 

rX»viations  from  rixrommendations  of  field  readers  and  program  staff  should  be 
fully  justified  and  explaintxi.  \ 

We  rtvommend  that  the  S<vretary  of  HEW  direct  the  I'ommissiuner  of  Education 
to  provide  granttn*  institutions  with  more  specific  guidance  for  the  administration  of 
title  HI  funds  This  guidance  should  include' detailtni  instructions  for: 

determining  what  types  of  costs  may  be  chargCKi  iigainst  title  III  grants; 

Maintamin^  financial  nxvrds  to  suppcjrt  program  expenditures,  including  pay- 
ments to  consultants  attd  assisting  a^^ency^»rsonnel  assigned  to  title  III  projects; 

hLstablishing.  maintaining,  and  terminating  relationships  with  assisting  agencies; 

Returning  to  the  Tre«*ury  funds  not  obligati^i  by  the  end  of  the  grant  f>eriod  and 
funds  which  have  bis^n  allowed  to  accumulate  at  tissisting  agencies;  and 

Providing  detaikxi  reports  to  OK -on  grant  activities. 

AdditionaUy«  the  Commissioner  should  .reemphasi/e  the ^need  for  identifying  po- 
tential problem  institutions  bt»fore  grants  are- awarded,  This  would  necessitate  a 
careful  review  f>f  an  mstitulion's  performance  under  previously  awarded  Federal 
(both  title  ill  and  others  grants.  OE's  procedures  for  identifying  and  monitoring 
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**bigh'rigk"  Krant^^  iihould  be  Uiiixi  us  the  biwii*  for.  providing  iiuch  iniititutioas  with 
badly  ruHxied^  distance  in  ^effectively  and  etficiently  uking  F^jeral  fundi^ 

Aliio.  the  C\)mmi4i8ion4?r  >>houid  bi»  dirvctixl  to  iitrengthen  p(^taward  monitoring  of 
the  financial  activitieii  of  imititutions*  it^pecialiy  tho^e  idt^ntified  high  risks) 
rtHM»ivitnf  title  III  gruntii.  Thia  could  b*?  done  through:  (1)  Veritacation  of  iliformation 
provided  on  periodic  financial  reports;  and  (2)  a  iiy8tt?inatic  aite  visitation  program 
which  includes  the  ut$«  of  grants  gpecialiiit*  to  review  the  proc^ur^  followed  by 
iwlected  institutions  in  admjniatering'profix*»tn  funds. 

The  Secretary  should  also  direct  the  Cx)mmisttioner  to  implement  existing  proce- 
dures for  the  proper  re**oiution  of  audit  exceptions 'including  thotw  discussed  in  our 
report  and  other  exceptions  brought  to  OE's  attention  by  the  audit  agency. 

In  addition,  the  HEW  Audit  Agency  should  s<:heduJe  audits  of  each  assisting 
agency  which  rtK:eive«  sdbsUntial  Federal  support  to  determine  Whether  it  is  adher- 
ing  to  the  CJeneral  Provisions  for  OtTlce  of  Education  Progranu^,  (45  C.F.H.,  uprt  100) 
and  HEW  regulations  for- the  title  ftl  pn^am 


We  recommend  that  the  SecreUry  of  HEW  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to: 

Require  each  institution  provided  title  III  assistance  to  develop  a  conwceiu^nsiv*^ 
development  plan.  ^      ^  v*  j 

Inifure  that  the  projecUi  funded  at  individual  instltutioiuj  are  necessary,  compati- 
ble, and  consistent  with  long-range  development  goals. 
-  Evaluate  the  role  of  assisting  agencies  used  in  the  title  III  program. 

Enforce  stricter  controls  over  the  use  of  assisting  agencies  under  title  III  grants. 
Greater  use  of  competitive  selections  of  agencies  .should  be  encouraged.  The  services 
to  be  provided  to  the  institutions  should  be  clearly  defined  in  a  formal  agreement 
showing  how  the  services  will  move  the  school  toward  the  niainstream,  and  fmai 
payments  to  the  agency  should  be  made  only  after  the  agie^-upon  services  have 
been  provided.  C/oordinating  institutions  should  require  assisting  agencies  to  submit 
periodic  reports  describing  the  services  they  have  provided,  and  these  reports  should 
be  available  to  OE  for  review.  The  coordinating  institutions  should  also  be  required 
to  pt»riodically  check  to  see  that  each  institution  that  is  part  of  an  agreement  with 
an  assisting  agency  has  received  its  agreed-upon  serv^ct^. 


•  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  HKW  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  provide  title  HI  granteeti  with  more  specific  guidelines  on  requirements  for 
conducting  program  evaluations.  These  guidelines  should  insure  that 

The  evaluation  wlll^  include  an  appraisal  of  the  success  of  each"  project  funded 
uwder  title  111; 

an  evaluation  will  be  conducted  at  least  annually  by  qualified  individuals  with  no 
^vtnjted  interests  in  the  institution's  program; 

the  evaluation  will  include  a  determination  of  the  adequacy  of:  (1)  The  institu- 
tion s  administration  of  grant  funds,  including  necessary  monitoring,  support  for 
ex{x*nditures,  «nd  prior  authorizations  for  changes;  and  (2)  the  performance  of 
^  assisting  agencies,  including  services  to  be  provided  to  specific  institutions,  agree- 
ments with  consultants,  and  assignment  of  p<>nK>nnel  to  work  with  developing 
institutions:  and  \, 


the  evaluation  will  provide  anj/appraisal  of  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
institution  toward  meeting  development  goals.  ^ 
^  After  thesi*  imnrovementi^  in^the  evaluation  procet^  have  been  implemented*  the 
■Commissioner .of  Education  should  bi»  directed  to  de^sign  a  better  system  for  monitor 
ing  external  evaluation  reports.  This  will  require  more  feedback  to  tlie  institutioas 
on  the  t^uccess  of  their  programs  and  more  followup  on  potential  problem  areas 
identified  during  the  evaluations.  The  C^mmi.ssioner  should  also  be  direct^xi  to 
improve  the  site  visitation  program  fqr  title  III.  This  should  include  the  develop- 
ment of  .the  following:  .  . 

Periodic  a>vt>riigc  of  all  institutions  receiving  grants.  High-risk  grantees  and 
schools  which  have  had  previous  problems  in  administering  grants  shouid  be  the 
first  schools  visit^ni.  ' 

jUnilprm  guidaiwiesi  Cor  conducting  site  visits,  including  dei^^rtur'nation  of  the 
adequiiCy  of  institutionii'  financial  operations  under  title  III  graiits*  to  insur^'  com- 
prehensive and  uniform  covenige  at  each  location  visited.  ■  ^ 

A  stMnda raized  reporting  format 'to  allow  com|>arisons  of  the  performance  of 
institutions, 
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A  Mystem  for  pravidutg  fet^dbock  Ui  the  imstitiitionji  and  fbliowup  action  on  pn)b- 
l^tm  identified  during  the  viiiit^»^  ^  .  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  (JREGOkY  AH  ART,  DIRECTOR,  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCTIS  DIVISION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ED  NIEMI,  SUPERVI- 
SORY AUDITOR,  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

Mr,  Ahart.  I  am  Mr.  Ahart  from  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
anc[/I  will  hit  the  highhghts  of  my  statement,  which  will  take 
about  10  minutes,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Vl^e  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  report,  which  you 
referred  to,  on  the  program  authorized  by  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  This  is  our  second  report  on  the  developing  institu- 
tions program.  In  the  first  review,  on  which- we  reported  in  197^, 
and  again  in  this  review,  we  could  not  evaluate  the  success  of  the 
program,  becau^  OE  had  npt  defmed  ^.developing  institution,  nor 
had  it  determined  when  an  institution -would  be  considered  devel- 
oped. .    *  \ 

There  is  a  need  for  OE  to  clarify  the  program's  direction,  to 
reaffirm  grantee  selection  procedures,  to  strengthen  the  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  funds,  to  better  plan  and  account  for 
services  under  funded  projects,  and'  finally  to  develop  effective 
performance  evaluation  procedures,  ^ 

After  12  years  of  operation,  and  more  than  $728  million  in 
grants,  fundamental  questions  about  the  developing  institutions 
prograrti  are  largely  unanswered.  What  is  a  developing  institution? 
And  how  does  such  a  school  reach  the  mainstream  of  higher  educa- 
tion? ^  "  ' 

Which  institutions  should  receive  priority?  How  long  will  title  III 
funds  be  necessary?  * 

Although  we  identified  projects-  wHich  provided  valuable  services 
to  institutions,  no  institutions  have  been  identified  as  Irving 
rt^ached  the  mainstream  of  higher  education  as  a  result  of  thei| 
participation  in  the  program.  Of  the  244  institutions  which  re- 
ceived grants  in  ".academic  year  1^77--78,  120  have  been  in  the 
program  for  at  least  8  years. 

Because  so  many  institutions  have  been  determined  eligible  for 
title  III  assistance,  OE  must  be  selective  in  milking  grant  awards. 
However,  OE's  procedures  for  selecting  institutions  have|t>een  in- 
consistently applied,  and  determinations  have  been  largely  subjec- 
tive. Because  institutions  which  have  participated  in  the  program 
for  several  years  receive  preference,  these  institutions,  might  have 
become  dependent  upon  the  support,  rather  than  seek  ways  to 
replace  the  title  III  money. 

Since  1973,  the  program  has  been  divided  into  two  programs:  the 
advanced  program,  for  morevhighly  developed  institutions,  and  the 
basic  program,  for  tcss  developed  institutions. 

Title  III  awards  for  fiscal  year  1977  revealed  many  inconsistent 
cies  in  OE's^  application  of  procedures  for  selecting  institutions  for 
funding.  These  inconsistencies  resulted  in  questionable  awards. 
This  ' is  especially  true  in  the  basic  program,  which  fc^iowed  a 
predetermined  funding  strategy  which  set  standards  for  distribute 
ing  funds  among  colleges  representing  the  various  ethnic  and 
racial  populations  in  American  higher  education. 
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The  inconsintent  application  of  selection  procedures  in  the  basic 
projfram  raised  questions  whether,  firet»  institutions  were  treat^ 
equally  in  the  compietitive  process  and,  second,  whether' the  most 
deserving  institutions  receive  grants. 

Adequate  financial  controls  for  the  program  have  not  been, estab- 
lished to  insure  maximum  benefits  from  grants*.  In  many  institu- 
tions we  visited,  control  over  title  III  expenditures^did  tiot  meet 
standards  set  by  the  law,  aiftl  by  the  general  grant  provisions.  The 
major  problems  identified  were:  (1)  Inadequate  support  for  gran- 
tee' pJaymentii  to  assisting  agencies;  (2)  Questionable  charges  ±o 
grants;  (3)  Carrying  over  grant/unds  beyond  authorised  grant  peri- 
ods without  OE  approval;  and  (4)  Finally,  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing reporting  of  financial  activities  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

W0  found  numerous  example  of  deficient  monitoring  of  assisting 
agency^  activities  by  grantees.' For  example,  one  Ingtitutibn  paid  an 
^  assisting  agency  about  $r)80,(K)0,  but  it  had  no  documentation  to 
show  how  the  funds  were  used,  or  what^  benefits  were  received. 

Many  of  the.probirims  in  monitoring  payments  to  assisting  agen- 
cies exist  because  the  'Office  of  Education  has  not  defined  the  role 
of  assisting  agencies  under  title  III,  and  the  way  coordinating  insti- 
tutions and  other  developing  institutions  should  interact  with 
them. 

Grantee  institutions  didi  not  understand  the  responsibilities  for 
managing  funds  paid  to  assisting  agencies.  In  many  cas^,  charges 
by  institutions  and  assisting  agencies  appeared  to  violate  Office  of 

^  Education  ^regulations..  The  most  common  example  >jf  this  were 

'  charges  for  personnel  costs  and  consultants. 

We  found  that  the  charges  were  not  always  consistent  with 
individuals'  participation  in  applicable  projects.  Consultants  were 
paid  up  to  $300  a  day  without  OE  s  approval  of  payments  exceeding 
SI 00.  Funds  earmarked  for  consultants  were  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^ 

We  found  no  cases  where' OE  had  collected  excess  funds,  or 
reduced  the  following  year  s  grant  because  funds  were  available  at 
the  end  of  the  grant  period. 

Problems  with  OE*s  postaward  monitoring  activities  included  the 
following:  H)  Grantee  evaluation  reports  normally  did  not  evaluate 
funding  controls;  (2)  There  was  little  OE.followup  on  reports  sub- 
mitted by  institutions;  (2)  Site  visits  were  too  few,  and  normally  did 
not  adequately  consider  funding  controls;  and  (4)  Audit  exceptions 
were  not  properly  resolved,  and  assisting  agencies  had  not  been 
audited  on  a  regular  basis. 

Almost  any  ty|>e  of  project  can  .be^unded  under  title  III,  if  it 
shows  promise  for  developing  the  participating  institution.  This  has 
led  to. a  number  of  problems,  especially  in  the  basic  program.  Many 
institutions  entered  iiito  cooperative  arrangements  without  proper 
consideration  of  how  these  projects  would  help  .thejn  reach  overall 
development  objectives. 

The  advanced  program  placed  heavy  emphasis  orl  the  need  for 
comprehensive  planning,  and  althotigh  not  always  successful  in 
meeting  their  objectives,  the  programs  did  seem  to  be  well  orga- 
nized and  geared  toward  achieving  some  ultimate  developmental 
goalis. 
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Some  basic  prpgrum  projects  were  not  designed  to  assist  the'  ^ 
institutions  which  received  titie  III  funds.  Some  arrangements  re- 
sulted in  payments  for  non^-title  III  activities. 

The  Education  Amendmentii  of  1972  required  titie  III  applicants 
to  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for  the  gyaiuation  of  thb  effec- 
tiveness of  the  project  or  activity  in  accomjifehing  its  purpose^  OE 
had  not  iiuplemenXed  adequate  procedures  jror  conducting  external 
evaluations  in  the  basic  program,  and  evaluations  in  the  advanced 
program  could  also  be  improved. 

OE  was  unable  to  use  the  evaluations  to  determine  how  an 
institution  was  progressing  toward  it^.  long-range  developmental 
goals.  ■ 

Occasionally/  OE  conducted  site  visits  to  developing  institutions.  . 
.  ^Thereu:wertf  ,410  foaaal  prc^;;edures  .^or  iselec^^    ingtitutious  for  .i--- 
visits^  and  tKe  number  of  visits  fluctuated  yearly  depending  upon 
the  availability  of  staff  and  travel  funds.  -  4^ 

Site  visit  reports  for  1977-78  did  not  give  proper  covel^e  to 
institutions*  administration  of  grant  funds,  nor  did  they  appraise 
institutions'  progression  toward  their  long-range  development  ob- 
jectives. / 
J  There  was  no  followup  by  OE  on  issues  identified  during  the  site 

visits,  and  the  reports  were  not  timely. 

Our  report  contained  a  number  of  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  revise  or  strengthen  criteria  for  determining  eligi- 
'"bility;  selo^ting  program  participants;  establishing  institutional  re- 
sponsibilities in  administering  grants;  and  evaluating  institution 
performance.  ' 

Our  recommendations  are  included  in  an  attachment  to  the  ^ 
statement.  I  might  mention  that  the  Secretary  o{  HEW  did  concur 
in  all  of  these  recommendations. 

We  believe  that  it  is  important  that  we  say  something  about  ^ 
OE's  Novembt*r  1978  propc^^ed  regulations  for  the  develo^sTng  insti- 
tutions  program.  We  agree  that  the  proposed  regulations  might 
result  in  some  improvements  in  the  administration  of  th^/program. 
Ho\ve\er,  we  are  not  sure  that  these  revised  regulations  will  be 
more  adequate  than  the  regulations  in  effect  when  we  made  our 
review  in  assuring  that  those  institutions  intended  to  benefit  by 
the  law  receive  title  III  support. 

It  seems  to  us  that  under  the  proposed  regulations  many  institu- 
tions which  are  providing  valuable  services,  and  are  struggling  for 
survival,  might  be  ruled  ineligible  to  participate  in  the  p^^ogram. 

Our  report  also  contained  suggestions  to  the  Congress.  The  oper- 
,  ating  problems,  and  the  more  ba^ic  problem  of  adequately  defining 
a  developing  institution  are  so  fundamental  and  pervasive  that  we 
believe  the  program  as  presently  structured  is  largely  unworkable. 

We,  accordingly,  believe  that  the  Congress  should  fir^t  determine 
whether  or  not  the  title  III  program  should  be  continued.  If  it  does  :  ^ 
determine  that  the  program  should  be  continued,  we  believe  the 
(Congress- should  clarify  the  programjs  purpose  by  providing  as 
much  specific  additional  guidance  as  it  can  to  th^  Office  of  Educa-  ^ 
"tion  concerning  the  types  of  institutions  which  the  program  should 
serve,  and  the  ultimate  goals  that  should  be  achieved  by  these 
institutions. 
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Thbs  completes  the  highlights  of  my  .statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 
,  We  would  be  pleassed  to  respond  to  any  questions. 
Mr.  FoKU.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Just  as  a  matter  qi  curiosity,  I  glanced  at  the  front  of  the  report. 
Where  did  the  requeiit  for  this  audit  on  your  part  come  from? 

Mr.  Ahaht.  This  was  a  self-initiated  study.  Mr.  ^Chairman.  We 
did  not  have  a  congressional  request  for  it.  As  you  probably  are 
aWare,  about  one«third  of  the  work  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  done  at  tl)e  request  of  committees  of  the  Congress,  or  by 
statutory  direction,  and  the  other  approximately  two-thirds  is  done 
on  our  own  motion.  Xhis  was  a  seif-initiated  study. 

Mr.  Ford.  How  did  it  happen  to  come  up  again  ait  this  time  for' 
study? 

^  Mr.  u(VWAUt,-W^.had  giade  a  stud;>'  in  1974,  and  .issued  a.ireport  in 
1975.  That  was^ur  first  study  of  the  program,  although  it  had  been 
in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  at  that^ime.  We  fouiid  a 
number  of  problems  with  it.  We  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  most  difficult  problem  \w 
.  faced  at  that  time  was  that  we  could  not  get  a  good  picture  of  what 
the  Congress  intended  the  "j^rogram  to  achieve,  and  OE  had  not 
developed  more  specific  criteria  as  to  what  institutions  were  devel- 
oping institutions,  and  what  the  program  was  intending  to  achieve. 

So  the  study  that  we  have  just  t'ompieted  and  reported  on  in 
February  was  a  followup  on  the  earlier  study,  as  well  as  a  more 
indepth  review  of  some  of  the  problems  which  we  had  come  •  up  ^ 
with  in  the  earlier  study. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  either  of  your  studies,  were  you  able  to  find  any 
tonsistent  folklore  about  what  we  meant  in  1965  by  this  type  of  an 
institution?  ^ 

Mr.  AijART.  Well,  we  struggled  with  it.  We  don't  really  have  a 
good  idea  at  this  point  in  tirpe  Just  what  Vas  intended  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  program.  The  criteria  under  which  the  institu- 
tions are  selected  for  funding  were  not  too  bad  in  the  previous, 
regulations,  we  believe,  except  that  they  were  applied  so  inconsis- 
'  tently  a;id  there  was  a  lot  of  overruling  of  the  findings  of  t)ie 
readers  of  the  proposals  in  rating  the  proposals  against  thos^  crite-" 
ria.  ■  •  ' 

We  don't  have  any  good  feel  from  the  Office  of  Education,  and 
they  cannot  tell  us  how  they  would  judge  whether  a  developing 
institution  has  become  developed.  So  it  strikes  us,  in  a  large  part, 
the.  program  is  assisting  some  fairly  arbitrarily  selected  institutions 
in  more  of  a  geneppl  aid  type  of  situation,  as  opposed  to  reaching 
toward  some  specific  /purpose  and  some  goal  that  the  individual 
institutions  are  attempting  tS"  achieve,  or  are  expected  tp,  achieve. 

Mr.  Ford.  Was  this  arbitrary  selection  process  you  have  de- 
scribed present  and  commented  on  in  your  report  of*1975?  ^ 

Mr.  Akart.  We  did  comment  on  the  criteria  problem— the  eligi- 
"bility  criteria  problem — and  on  the  objectives  problem  in  tHe'1975 
rjiport. 

^Ir.  Ford.  Would  your  report  pinpoint  examples  of  what  you 
considered  arbitrary  determinations  of  eligibility?  * 
Mr.  Ahart.  We  comment  on  this  in  the  February  1975  report.  In 
the  1975  report  we  actually  did  a  statistical  analysis  to  try  to  find 
what  factors,  what  characteristics  of  institutions,  seemed  to  have 
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some  correlation  to  the  imjtitutions  selected  for  participation  To 
my  recoiiection.  wt^  came  up  with  only  two  factors.  No.'  1,  whether 
the  institution  had  received  money  the  year  before,  which  was  a 
very  important  factor;  secondly,  to  some  degree,  the  racial  composi- 
tion ot.the  student  body  was  a  factor. 

^  But  those.  I  think,  were  the  only  two  factors  that  seemed  to  have 
any  Statistical  significance  in  our  analysis. 

Mr.'FoKD. 'How  is  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
weighted  into  the  calculations  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
School  IS  going. to,  receive  aid? 

Mr.  Ahakt,  I  would  have  to  ask  Mr.  Nierai  to  talk  more  specifi- 
cally on  what  the  current  regulations  provide  in  that  regard  I 
don  t  believe  that  it.  is  taken  directly  into  consideration,  but  more 
-'K^sufcy«c^lvel3^into  consideration.  Is  that  right?  ,         ,i  . 

Mr.  NiEMi.  Yes.  Under  the  basic  program,  at  the  time  we  were 
conducting  our  field  work,  there  was  a  predetermined  strategy 
under  which  OE  would  designate,  for  example,  that  predominantly 
black  institutions  would  get  49  percent  of  the  funding. 

Under  the  revWd  regulations,  the  basic  grant  eligibility  criteria, 
the  predomind*;|j|y  black  institutions  would  have  a  high  number  of 
students  eligibie"for  such  grants. 

-  Mr.  FoKD.-.What  is  a  predominantly  black  institution? 

Mr.  NiKMi.  Historically,  the  student  body  would  be  predominant- 
ly black  students,  and  the  institution  so  designated,  I  believe  there 
^re  approximately  100  such  institutions.  iTiis  is  a  designation  that 
has  been  generally  recognized  to  apply  to  such  schools, 

Mr.  Ford.  Did  you  find  that  HEW  actually  was  using  some  sort 
of  a  numeration  thfit  selected  out  schools  as  predominantly  black 
institutions? 

You  said  that  49  percent  of  the  money  was  set  aside  for  predomi- 
nantly black  institutions. 

Mr.  NiEMi,  That  is  correct.  That  is  for  the  basic  program. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Do  th^y  have  some  kind  of  a  listing  where  they  made 
a  determination  as  to  which  schools  fell  into  that  category? 

Mr.  NiEMi.  I  believe -there  are,  as  I  said  before,  approximately 
100  institutions  that  would  fit  that  criteria,  and  these  are  generally 
recognized  throughout  ^e  educational  community.  This  would  be. 
^  .somewhat  similar  to  the  primarily  Native ,  American  institutions, 
and  also  the  Spanish  speaking  institutions,  which  were  specifically 
mertlioned  in  the  title  III  legislation. 

They  allow  certain  leeway  in  terms  of  eligibility  for  such  institu- 
tipns. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much, 

-  Mr.  Buchanan? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  know  thiat  GAO  provides  each  agency  an  opportunity  to  re- 
■  spond  to  your  findings  before  publishing  the  report.  Our  informa-  ' 
tion  vs  that'  yoii  sent  a  draft  report  of  the  title  III  audit  to  the 
Office  of  Education  on  September  19,  1978,  and  asked  OE  to  submit 
■their  departmental  comments  hy  October  13,  1978.  It  was  Decern-* 
.b|r  V.i,  as  our  information  has  it,  when  you  received  OE's  response. 
'P'Could  you  detail  the  exchange  between  GAO  and  OE  during  that 
1  '/i'-month  period  and  share  with  us  what  reason'^  OE  gave  for  this 
slowness  in  response,  if  my  information  is  correct?  i 
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Mr.  Ahaht.  First  of  all,  your  dates^  are  correct^  Mr.  Pucbanan.  I 
wpiild  have  to  turn  to  Mr.  Niemi  to  give  you  a  cnronol<^|pr  some 
^^feeF  for  tlie  kmd  of  exchanges  we'had  between  QUrseives  mnd  the' 
•  Office  of  Education  during  thaUJoeriod."  • 

My.  Niemi.  When  the  draftwport  was  first, submitted  to  the 
HEW  and  Office  of  Education  for  conimejnt,  it  was  our  understand- 
iag  at^that  time  that  this  yvas  going  to  be  sort  of  an  tjxample  of 
how  cooperative  the  Office  ot^  Education  would  be.  . 
.  We  had  the  asi^urances  bf  the  Office  of  Education's  liaison  office 
that  they  would,  b^  tracing  ^thi^^  arid  tj|)it  it  would  be  a  high 
priority  item  in  the  office,  we  periodically  touched  base  with  the. 
Office  of  Education  s  liaison  to  get  a  sta^^*  report.  *  - 

..  'Essentially,  it  catiie  down  tp  the  fact  that  tKey  wanted  the  Re- 
sponse to  be  as  accurate  and  as  encompassing  as  p<^ibie,  and  it 
was  just  going^io  take  them  that  much  tiriie  to  compiete"^  their 
.  reSpqnse^  and  they  just  could  not  meet  the  deadline. 

Mr*  Buchanan,  W^  will  be  hearing  later  this/ morning  fropi  a 
panel  of  executive  directors"  from  the  three  {tSir*gest  consortium  ar- 
rangements funded  under  the  title  III  prc^am. !  You  were  very 
specific  about  some  of  the  abuses  that  exist  in  tho8€  arrangements. 
li?t'  me  ask  ybu  several  questions  about  that. 

Many  of  the  consortia  contract  for  services  with  assisting  agen- 
cies,  to  aid  in  Uie  development  of  technical  assistances  for  the 
participating  inirtitutions.  Who  is  responsible  for  paying  for  these 
services?  .  ^  ^ 

,    Mr.  Niemi.  Under  the  .  funding  arrangement^  for  the  program, 
there  has  to  be  under  those  consortia  type*arrangements,  a  coordi- 
nating institution,  which"  is vtesponsible  for .  the 'funding  and  the' 
.  payment  to  the  assisting  agencies.  -Eacji  such-  arrangejwent  would 
have  a  coordinating  institJki^|n. 

'Mr,  Buchanan-  Are  ^OTfettjjfments  made  by  the  consortium 
office,  the  grantee  institutionyor      a  third  entity? 

Mr.  NiEi^i.  The  grantee  institution. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  have  been  some  concerns  that  soite  indi- 
viduals are  serving  donsultant§  on  more  than  one  of  the  assist- 
ing agencies  contracted.out  by  any  one  consortium.  Was  there  any 
evidence  of  salary  irregularities  which  might  indicate  that  an  indi- 
vidual was  receiving  a  saUry  under  more  th^n  one  of  the  services 
.  offered  to  the  institution?  .  -  ; 

^  Mr.  Niemi.  It  wdfe  "not  specifically  that  type  of  situation  but  the 
problem  we  had  was  associating  the  amount  of  tiiae  that  individual 
consultants  and  even  members  of  the  assisting  agencies  actually 
devoted  to  title  III  activities.  -  ' 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Could  yoH  give  us  som6  idea  of  levels  of  salary 
that  might  y  involved,  if  you  have  any  information  on  th^t? 

Mr.  Niemi.  As  far ^as  salaries  devoted. to  title' III  specifically, 
salaries  from  $28,0iK)  to  $40,000  were  not  uncommon.  ■  • 

.    Mr.  BucHAJjJAN.  Woul4  this  be  per  annum? 

Mr.  Niemi.  Yes.  v 

.Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  .much  time  this 
represented?  Is  this  anything  close  to  full  time  oi-  can  you  ascer- 
.  tain?         ^       ^  ' 

Mr.  Niemi.  We  had  specific  instances  where  it  was  not  lull  tifne, 
where  we  can  document  that  it  was  not  full  time*  Instances,  where 
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individuals  were  actually  Vut  of  the  countr/  w^ile  drawing  their 
SAjafies  from  title  III. ' 

Mr.  ^HART.  One  of^the  exampies  that  we  gave  in  the  report,  •Mr, 
Buchanan,  was  a  case  where  a  man  was  being  paid  a  titlc^.III  salary 
of  about  $40,000  a  year,  and  also  had  a  salary  from  other  sources  of 
aboixt  $30,000.  So,  obviqusly,  the  $40,000  was  not  for  a  fuIKtime 
*kind  of    situation.  ?  %  : 

I  think  that  this  is  also  the  example  where  the  gentleman  spent 
quite  a  fcit  of  time  out  of  the  country,  or  p^haps  lhat  is  a  different 
example.  \ 

Mr.  NlEML  It  is  a  different  example.  " 

Mr.#  Buchanan.  Could  you  describe  what  you  found  to  be  the, 
relationship  between  the  consortium  and  the  coordinating  or  grant- 
ee institution?!  '  . 

¥or  example,  the  grant  award  is  made  to  the  institution— per- 
haps you  have  just  answered  this— who  is  responsible  for  managing 
those  funds,  ^  the  agency  or  the  consortium  office,  or  this  third 
entity  that  you  mentipned?  / 

Mr.  NiEMi.  It  is  the  grantee 'institution  Who  has  the  responsibili- 
ty, and  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  fuods. 

Mr,  Buchanan.  Who  chooses  what  services  will  be  offered? 

Mr.  NiKMi,  Well,  this  varies  under  ea<5h  arrangenjent.  It  is  in- 
tended that,  the  grantee  institution  would  select  wh^t  services  theyr 
would  need  to  deveio>;^J^ut  in  practice,  some  of  the  assisting  agen- 
cies^  it  appeared  to  us,  were  dictating  what  services  would  be 
provided,  and  which  institutions  would  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  consortium.  .  - 

Mr.  Buchanan.  The  size  of  thq  consortium  grants  for  the  three 
largest  consortia  are  considerable.  What  were  GAO's  findings  with 
regard  to  accountability  for  funds  Vithin  the  consortium;  were  the 
records  accurately  and  sufficiently  detailed  to  show  where  all  the 
dollars  were  going/ fur  example?         .  . 

Mr.  'NiKMr,  No.  Again,  it  varied,  but  there  were  several  cases 
where  the  documentation  was  ijiadequate. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Were  budgets  easy  to  follow,  or  did  you  have 
difficulty  pfnning  down  what  happened  to  the  money? 

•Mr.  NiEMK  The  budgeted  expenditures,  as  fa^  as  where  the 
money  was  intended  to  go,  were* detailed.  ButvasA^ar  as  the  assist-' 
ing  agency- and  the  con^rtium  were  concerneo^e  did  experience, 
certain  problems  in  identifying  where  the  money  actually  went. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Couki  you  give  us  any  specific  examples  of  the 
problemH  in  this  area?  ^     "  . 

Mr.  Ahart.  I^t  us  go  to  Mr.  John  Crowder,  who  is  on  my  stafT 
and  more  familiar  with  the  details  on  this. 

Mr.  Crowdkk.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  respond  to  your  question,  at  one 
assisting  agency  involved'  as  part  of  a  consortium,  we  did  identify 
one  budget  wherein  an  individual  was  to  receive  a  consulting  fee. 
We  subsequently  found  out  that  the  consultont  was,  in  fact,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  that  assistiiig  agenpy. 

Therefore,  the  consulting  fee  was  not  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
original' budget.  ,  [" 

Mr.  fetJCHANAN.  Thank  you.  If,  for  the  record,  you  car\  cite  any 
other  comparable  examples,  we  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 
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,Mr.  AuAK^^^e  would  be  happy  to  do  that/ Aj^  I  pointed  out  in 

•  mx  »tat4»ment/we  did  batre  a  iot  of  trouble  in  finding  out  whether 
the  people  that  were  being  paid  wfthttitle  IH  funds  were  actually 
.Bpiendirig  their  time  on  title  III  activities,  because  of \inadei!iuaie 

•  records.  -  *  . 
^  [Informatiori  submitted  follows:] 

\  ExAMi'ucs  or  Picoju-KAUi  OS  iownrviNC  Aow  Title  III  FuNUij  Wkkjc  Uhkx) 

\  '        An  Mtatac^on  li^iy  \VJ  of  our  February  1971)  report,  an  institution  paid  an  a^uuiiting 
\      agency  about  ;^r>80,0(K)  in  title  III  funds  over  a  ^-year  period.  The  school  paid  the 
\      a^i^ncy  the  budK^ted  amount  each  year,  but  had  no  documentation  to  show  haw  the 
-    >     fur^ia  were  Uijed  or  what  benefiUi  were  received. 

\       In  another  ca<ie.  which  i»  cited  on  page  38  of  our  February  1979  report,  one 
*   \    aiMiMtinii  agency  received  from  21  institoitions  under  bilateral  arrangementa 

V  duririK  U^7(>-77.  While  the  agency  received  the  fully  budgeted  amount  from  each 
\  grantee,  ba»ed  pn  our  review  oi'  a^^ting  agency  documentation  many  of  the  institu- 
\  Uona  received  only  a  portion  of  the  servkretf  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Aiwifiting 
\  agency  oftlcialii  told  ub  that  they  did  not  provide  do^menta^on  on  actual  exp^ndi- 
:  turea  Woautte  none  of  the  ix^titutiona  requested  it.  ^ 
1    In  a  third  cai*e.  which  is  not  included  in  our  report,  an  assisting  agency  receivesd 
about  $1.2  million  in  1 97 G-77  under  title  III  arranKt*menta  involving  several  gralitee 
huttitution».  The  au^iiititx^  agency  provided  detailed  expense  reports  to  only  one 
^antee  which  accounted  tor  ^iK),(XK)  of  thti?  title  III  expen^ea.  For  tha  remaining  ^l^l 
*  rhilHon.  th&  ati^iiating  agency  either  did  not  provide  any  expem^  re  porta  to  the 

,        gyanteeti  or  provided  *enly  periodic  summary  rejjorts  which  did  not  give  sufficient 

 ^^.jjUormjUion  on  j^w  the  funds  were  Uj»ed.  ,  , 

"^ri  another  cm^\  wTikh  la  cited  on  pages'^  ofour  repdrtVahThsntuti^^ 
agisting  agencies  a  tbtal  of  $82,(HK>  under  multiyear  Advanced  grant  through 
,  •  June  1976.  The  payment*  ware  made  in 'response  to, billings  submitteid  ^by  the 
assisting  agencies  during  the  year.  In  nu  case  did  the  ini^titution  attempt  to  verify 
that  the  assisting  agt^nci<?ts  actually  incurred  the  costs'' ibr  'which  they  were  xpim- 
.  bursed.  .         ^  •  ^ 

Mr.  BuchXnan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford,  Apropos  of  that,  your  statement  mentioned  on  page  8, 
an  institution  paid  an  assisting  agency  about  $580,000,  but  it  had 
no  documentation  to  show  how  the  fundi$  were  used,  or  what  bene- 
fits were  received.  A  school  official  could  not  adequately  explain 
what  the  agency  was  doing  with  the  mo^ey^  and  admitted  that  the 
.  .  grantee  b^:hooi  had  ^  benefits  from  the*  arrangement. 

Would  you  submit  for  the  record  the  deiails  of  that  incident  that 
you  are  describing  there? 

Mr.  Ahart,  We  would  be  happy  to,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Information  submitted  follows:]  • 

Dktaius  on  thk  Favmknt  o¥  $580,000  Without  Docu&iknting  Skkviciss 
~  Pkuviukd  ok  Bkn^ts  Bkciuved  c 

In  fiHi'al  year  U)75  the  of  Fklucation  iOE)  approved  a  title  HI  Basic  Institu- 

iional  Deveiopment  Program  arrangumeiU  which  w4MJ Jj^' improve  undergraduate 
instruction  in  predominantly  black  institutions  througfi  faculty  developnient/ The 
arrangement*  provided  for  a  center  of  advanct?d  situdy  aiid  retjearch  for  about  20 
*  poatnio^toTal  schola'r^j.  The  scholans  were  to  come  from  institutions  with  high  per- 
-    centage*  ol' black  And  other  minority  students. 

Thiii  arrangt^ment  i^i  discuai^  on  page  37  of  our  report  as  an  exam^e  of  title  III 
grantees*  not  adequately  carrying  out  their  n>*pon»ibiUty  before  making  paymonta 
to  ai»«isting  agencies.  The  report  points  out  that;  ,  . 

'*An  institution  paid,  an  assisting  agency  about  $r>8^).00()  in  title  III  Basic  funds 
under  a  bilateral  arran^jement  over  a  2-year  period,  The  assisting  agency  was  to  use 
^  the  fund^i  to  operate  a  center  to  improve  undergraduate  Lngtruction  in  piSwSominant- 

black  institutions  through  facuity. development.  The  school  paid  the  agency  the 
approved  biadget  an^unt  in  each  year,  but  nad  no  documentation  to/show  how  the 
£und«  were  u^&d  or  what  benefits  were  received.  A  ^hool  official  cddlcl  not  ad&- 
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'quately  explain  what  the  agency  was  doin^  y\iih  th«»  montJy  a|f3  admitted  that  tho 
grantee  school  received  no  bettefittf  from  the/arfangement.  We  lttU?r  found  that 
th**  agency  wau  iwiing  the  fundif  to  enable  collie  and  univerwty  faculty  to  carry  Qt\ 
indfpenJ^nt  re«<?urch  projecu  Exan^pl^  of  ret^wjarOh  proj4*ctii  undert^k^n  by  fac.uity 
uU4?ndrng  the  center,  many  of  whom  were  from  Advanced  program  institutions  and 
nondeveloping  institutions,  inclujJed  completion  of  a  multivolumie  history  of  the 
black  i*tru4jgle  for  freedom  in  the  United  Statt^  ^«tH»arch  into  the  *iife  and  art  of 
black  women  blues  singeni  of  the  V^20^  as  a  creative  respon^ie  to  racism/  and 
'analysis  and  texture  of  black  life  in  an  urban  environment/  The  grantee  »chool, 
which  received  funda  under  the  Basic  program,  never  sierit  a  participant  to  the 
center." 

In  addition,  we  found  that  hi^h  ranking  OE  olficials  overruled  statT  judgements 
and  recommendations  in  funding  this'arrangement  for  fi&cal  year  1977,  Tlw  jutttifi- . 
cutionji  for  the  final  approval  decision  wei^  not  containtki  in  OE's  official  tiles  but 
were  ih«erted  later  after  our  written  inquiry  to  ti^e  &)nimi»woner  of  Education.  A 
chronology  of  the  reviiionj*  and  ^pprova^  procii^s  for  fu*cal'tyear  1977  funding  for  this 
arrangement  follows.  ,  *  S 

Field  readeni  and  OEs  project  oHlcer  did  not  recommend  the  arrangenu?nt  for 
funding  for  fiK-al  year  1977.  Some  of  the  reader  comments  were  that:  (1)  This 
program  was  totally  unacceptable  by  ^itle  III  guidelines;  (2)  title  III  is  not  designed 
to  support  independent  studii>i»  for  scholars;  and  (3)  additional  evaluation  tshould  be 
requested  before  authorizing  funding. 

In  Septembt,*r  1977,  OE  title  HI  statY  sub«4?quentiy  viiiited  the  center  and  found 
that:  (liThe  center's  director  could  not  provide  drafts  or  finished  products  of  studies 
undertaken  since  fiscal  year  1975;  (2)  few  project*  appeared  directly  related  to  the 
intert^Htij  of  developing  in»titution«,  and  the  majority  were  far  removed  from  their 
inte/etitti;  (ii)  the  center's  expenditure*  were  underproductive  for  both  the  developing 
,  iniititutionH  and  the  title  III  pro^^am;  ^nd  (4)  few  potential  fellows  were  inter«?iited 
irt  learemrhinjc  »ubject)iy  re^tfteted  Oi*  p<hmlwf  to  the  ^Kmcerrwi  ol'  devek>ping  institu- 
tions. 

On  November  1977,  an  approval  document  was  submitted  through  the  office  of 
OE's 'Deputy  Commissioner  Eiesi'gnat**  for  the  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing 
Education  A  grant  of  $;5(Kh(KK)  was  approved  for  continued  support  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1977  However,  there  was  nq  written  support  in  OEjp  officiai 
niesi  to  justify  the  approval.  ^ 

In  I>ecember  197  i,  we  a«k«d  the  CommiiSiiioner  of  Education  to  provide  comments 
on  this* matter  so  that  we  could  fully  consider  them  in  odfr  review. 

In  January  ll)7S,  the  Acting  Deputy  Conimin^ioner  of  Higher  and-  Continuing 
Pklucation  providt\i  the  Actinfj  Director  of  OE^s  (irantii  c^nd  Procurement  Manage- 
ment Division  a  written  justification  for  the  award.  He  said  that  in  reviewing  the 
grant  it^wiis  determined  that  OE's  originaf  negotiation  with  the  coordinating  insti- 
tution and  the  ai«4iiiting  agency  called  for  a  3-year  project  period*  of  which  1977-78 
would  bi»  the  la*>t.  He  said  ali*o  that  due  to  an  administrative  error,  this  commit- 
.  -owwit  Ava^  not  kiiosAoi  until  .it  wiiSi  hrDugiit.to  the  attention  .of  .thii„QE  akiff  bvvthe  . 
institution  and  the  center.  Therefore,  OL  honc!?red  the  commitment,  he  saio^ 

In  February  1U7H.  the Commissioner  of  Education  told  us  that  the  November 
approVfil  was  npt  miide  until  after  the  matter  w^^  ^iscus^MxJ  with  his  ofHce.  He  also 
told  us  that  tHv  justification  provided  by"*  the  feting  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Higher  and  Continuing  Education  should  have  been  fuade  piirt  of  the  official  rec- 
Qrds  and  that  this  situation  had  been  corrected,  , 

OE's  initial  notifjcatioh  of  grant  award  for  the  project  Hhows  that  OE  wa**  not 
comm^ittwi  to  fund  the  p;*ojt*ct  for  th ret*  yeans.  The  notification  stated,  in  part,  that: 

"ThAg  grant  supports  the  first  budget  period  of  a  project  period  approved  for  three 
year«.*Tjpon  showing  iwitisfactory  progrefc*  toward  achievement  or  the  goals  of  the 
project  and  availability  pf  funds,  the  U.S.  Oi'fice  of  Education,  at  it^j  option,  will 
consider  the  ^otitinued  funding  of  the  prQji»ct  for  any  period  remaining  of  the  total 
approved  project  j>eriod  *  * 

.  Mr.  Ford,  That  is  sort  of  startlii^g,  to  lose  $580,000  and.  that 
anybody  has  the  gail  to  say,  **We  don't  know  .what  happened  to  it/' 
since  1^73,  is  kind  of  surprising  to  me.  * 

It  should  be  noted  for  the  record  that  it  is  not  just  the  GAO  that " 
has  difficulty  coming  to  grips  with  the  definitions  of  thov  institu- 
tions to  be  served  by  this  title.  One  of  the  disappointments  we  had, 
after  having  solicited  all  of  the  major  higher  education  groups  in 
the  country,  to  go  through  the  Higher  Education  of  1965  title  by 
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title*  and  give  Ui^ijuggestions.as  to  tiow  to  im^mve  the  legislatian, 
is  that  nobody  is  wiiTing  to  tell  us  how  to  define  the  institutions 
intended  to  be  covered  in  this  section.  Although  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  and  the  recommendations  are  now  public  record  and  a  part  of  . 
this  i*ecoixif  that  groups  of  higher  education,  or^groupi  concerned 
'  with  higher  education,  are  perfectly ,  willing  to  recommend  to  us 
that*  we  fund  title  III, at  a  higher,  a  substantially  higher,  level.  ^ 
•  *    The  jDnly  suggestion  that  w4t  found  any  place  about  bringing  ^ 
focus  to  the  definition  of  the  ins^titi^tions  to  be  gerved,  in  spite  of 
two  consecutive  GAO  report,  which^y  that  you  as  auditors  cannot 
find  out  from  the  Office  of  Education  what  kind  of  institutions  are  •  * 
really  supposed  to  be  eligible,  is  from  groups  representing  Hispan- 
ics  who,  would  lik^  to  s^  a  defmition  that  included  school^because 
of  where  they  are  located— -to  wit,  rural  settings— s^ond,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  student  body — to  wit,  disadvantaged  students 
coming  from  an  enviromnent  where  English  is  not  the,  primary  - 
*  language.     *  ' 

At  least  they  are  up  fror^t  with  it.  I  have  been  hearing  ever  since 
1965  that  something  that  is  not  Written  ]nto  the  law,  and  some- 
thing that  was  not  written  in  President  Johnson's  message  whien 
he  transmitted  the  bill  to  u^  fqr  action,  and  something  that  has 
never  been  written  into  the  regulations,  does,  in  fact,  direct  that 
something  like  thte  49-percent  set-aside  for  **traditipnal  black  ^col- 
leges'' was  understood  by  ^meone. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  tieal  with  a  legislative  history  that  no  one  has  * 
ever  been  willing  to  "put  down  in  writing,  or  m  a.  g^ech  on  the 
floor,  or  in  a  statement  in  this  committee.  If  that*  in  fact,  is  a 
criterion  that  Congress  in  to  adop^,  I  am  left  a  little  bit  concerned 
about  how  in  14  years  no  one  has  ever  been  willing  to  put  it  down 
and  say  so. 

Could  ypu,  at' this  time,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  tell  this 
committee  what  percentage  of  the  funds  that  hav^  been  allocated 
in  recent  years  under  titlt*  Ilf,  taking  any  year,  have,  in  fact, ^  been 
used  for  edwcatfonal  purposes  in  institutions  that  are  struggling  for^ 
survival/ and  out  of  the  mainstream? 

Mr  Ahart.  We  do  not  have  data  on  that^  if  your  question  is: 
Hovi  much  for  direct  educational  services  as  opposed  to  other  kinds 
of  services.  I  am  ^ot  sui^  that  I  understand  the  thrust  of  your 
question.  ^  ' 

Mr,  Ford.  Vour  report  seems  to.  indicate  that  you  had  some  "^.y^p^^ 
difficulty  aetermining  where  the  moneV  goete,  angi  how  it  is  spent. 
Normany,  if  yoti  were  looking  $t  one  of  these  projfranis,  you  would  '  ^i?;^ 
have  some  item  for  "us  as  to  how  much  of  it  is  spent  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  the  act,  and  how  much  of  it  gets  bled  off  by  administra- 
'      tive  costs  and  st indies,  and  what-have-you. 

Can  you  do  that  with  respect  to  title  III? 

Mr,  Ahart,  I  am  not  s\ire  that  we  can,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I    •  ^  • 
might  point  out  that  the  act  and  the  regulations  are  broad  enough  , 
that  thfe  funds  ar^  available  to  do,  ok  I  mention  in  the  statement, 
a^rtiost  aii^y  kind  of  a  proj^t,  siq^  long  as  somebody  decides  that  that 
woftld  further  the, goals  of  the  institution. 

oo  it  can  be  uiied  Cor  the  development  of  management  informa- 
tion systems,  for  cycample,  or  accounting  systems,  financial  man- 
agement, curriculurh  development,  faculty  salaries,  emeritus  pro- 

'in 


fesHorSs  ani  *•st^d'ent  exchange.  Just  almost  aoything  that  soihe^ 
wouid  perceive  ^as  helping  the  strength  of  tfeat  institution  would  be 
•eligible  Iqr. funding. 

So  there  rs  just  an  awful  -lot  of  different  types  of  things  and  I  am 
not  sure  what  kind  of  criteria  you  would  use  to  sort  them  out  as^o 
whetner  they  were  or  were  not  within*  th»  ver^brpad  framewoS  of 
,  the  law  and  the  regulations.  _  ^ 

Mr.  PoRi)  What  you  are  really  saying  is  that  under  the  present 
law.  and  the  present  regulations;  whoever  is  adminis^ring  the 
program  tor  the  Office  of  Education  virtually  has  no  legaf^estramt 
with  respect  to  who' they  select  as  grantees. 

Mr.  AMart.  That  is  basically  the  situation. 

Mr  B'ORD.  So  ah  audit  is  really  kind  of  meaningless  in  terms  pf 
compliance  with  the  purpose  .of  the  law. 

Mr.  Ahart.  As  auditors,  we  struggle  with  this  on  occasion  We 
struggled  very  hard  with  respect  to  this  particular  program,  both 
in  an  earlier  review  and  in  this  review,  because  we  cannot  get  a 
very  good  fix  as  to  what  the  purpose  of  the, -program  is,  who  it  is 
supposed  to  help,  whether  or  not  the  institutions  that  it  is  supposed 
to  Hfelp  are  getting  helped,  and  what  they  were  trying  to  be  helped 
to  do. 

With  that  lack  of  criteria,  it  is  very  difficult  to  audit  the  pro- 
gram,  and  that  is  why  we  have  come  back  to  the  Congress  now  in 
this  most  recent  report,  and  suggests  that  because  the  definitional 
problem  of  who  it  was  trying  to  help,  and  tlie  operating  problems^ 
no  one  really  knows  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish—are  so 
pervasive  and  fundamental  to  the  program  that  Congress  really 
ought  to  think  about  whether  this  program  should  continue.  If  it 
should  continue,  the  Congf ess  should  try  to  give  as  much  legisla- 
tive direction  to  the  Office,  of  Education  as  possible  as  to  what  the 
Congress  really  intends  fof  them'  to  try  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Now,  we  have  had  a  set-aside  in  the  law  for  communi- 
ty and  junior  colleges.  We  have  a  recommenda'tion  to  increase  that 
set-aside,  which  we  expected.  But  how,  mechanically,  do  they  deal 
with  the  24-perceiit  set-aside  for  community  colleges  and  ihe  49- 
percent  £k;t-aside  for  prpdomTrts^itly  black  colleges.  What  are  the 
mechanics  thaf  divide  that  up,  an3  how  do  they  pass  out  the  rest  of 
the  money? 

Mr.  .NiEMK  I  am  not  completely  cl6ar  on  the  question,  but  in 
terms  of  the  community  and  junior  colleges,  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  first  money  to  come  out  of  the  pot.  There  are  two  distinct' 
determinations  for  the^  4-year  and  the  2-year  institutions. 

We  found,  generally,  that  they  were  meeting  the  requirements 
for  the  junior  and  community  colleges.  This  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration initially  in  the  funding  determinations. 

Mr.  ^'ORD.  But  in  meeting  it,  dofes  the  24  percent,  in  fact,  become 
a  hd  as  well  as  a  fioor?  They  take'the  24-percent  setaside, 'and  then 
forget  all  other  applications  for-  community  jpid  junior  colleges? 

Mr.  NiKMi.  It  is  at  least  24  percent,  an,d  I  think  that  it  is  running 
somewhat  higher  than  the  24  percent  for  th*  past  couple  of -yeare. 

Mr.  FoKD,  Mr.  Peyser?  ■  * 

,   Mr.  Peyser.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  >  \ 
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'  I  appreciate  niy  eoUe^igue  from  New  York^  letting  me  speak 
before  him  this  morning,  w^  l  bave  ajnother  cfommitt^^  meeting. 
But  something  is  deeply  concerning  me  over  this  report; 
*  I  have  . in'  front  of  me  the  October  31  report  of  1975,  dealing  with 
the  same  sufcyect  matter,  ba&ically,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions: 
One,  as  I  look  through  this  ^report,  I  certainly  see  as' damning  a 
report  of  this  Whole  program  as  the  repoi^  th^t  you  have  presently 
given  us.  It  indicates  at  the  very  end  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is 
-  mo^  anxious  to  make  changes  in  the  Offic^'^of  Educati^,  and  they 


Two  questions — one,  bas^  on  «the  report  that  you  have  just  filod, 
do  you  fee!  that  the  Secretary  or  the  Office  of  Education  nas  acted 
since  the  1S75  report  was  issued? 

Mr.  Ahart,  Basically,  no,  although  as  you  indicated,  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  HEW  at  the  time  indicated  concurrence  with 
our  recommendations.  In  our  followup  review  we  found  that  very  - 
Ijjltle  had  happened  as  a  result  of  our  recommendations, 

Mr.  Pkvser.  Is  there  any  indication  that  the  report  that  you  have 
just  filed,  which  I  will  assume  the  Office  of  Education  and  HEW 
V  will  equally  concur  with,  that  any  other  action  will  be  taken?  Is 
there  any  reason  to  assume  that  they  will  bring  about  any  change? 

Mr,  Ahart.  They  did  concur  again  with  our  recommendations  in 
our  most  recent  report-  I  would  hope  that  they  would  follow 
through,  and  do  the  kinds  of  things 'that  need  to  be  done  in 
strengthening  program  administration, 

I ^ might  point  out,  though,  that  the  program  dote  not  have  very 
many  people  t9  run  it.  It  is  run  out  of  Washington,  and  I  believe 
.  .  that  they  only  have  about  24  people.  Without  more  staff  to  mjake 
^  site  visitfij  monitor  the  program,  give  guidance  to  the  institutibxis 
with  regard  to  their  financial  responsibilities,  help  the  institutions 
decide,  or  at  least  let  them'know  what  they  have  to  decide  in  terms 
of  institutional  goals  that  they  should  work  toward,  and  waluate 
the  program  against  those  feoals,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  do  all  the  things  that  they  say  they  concur  in,  • 

NJr.  Pevser,  Ohe  other  question  which  chagrins  me,  becausii  I 
was  on  the  ]^ucation  Committee  in  1975,  was  the  report  that  you 
filed,  such  V  as  the  report  you  have  just  filed,  circulated  to  every 
.Member  of  the  Congress,  or  every  member  of  the  Education  Com- 
•  mittee,  or  gets  this  report? 

Mr.  Ahart.  It  is  m^de  available  to  each  committee  that  has 
responsibility  for  eitl^er  oversight,  legislation,  or  appropriations  for 
the  activity  that  -is  invplved.  It  is  made  available  to  the  whole 
-  ^     Congress,  and  any  Member  of  Congress  upon  request. 

Mr.  Pkvskr,  Let  me  ask  you,  when  you  say  ''made  available/' 
that  might  infer  that  I  could  ask  for  it  a:iid'you  would  give  it  to  me. 
But  how  do  I  know  that  you  have  done  it? 

Mr,  Ahakt.  With  r^pect  to  the  basic  committees  that  have  an 
interest  in  the  particular  activity  or  program,  we  send  them  direct- 
ly      ly,  at  the  time  the  report  is  issued,  to  the  committees. 

Mr./PEYSKR,  So  every  member  of  the  Education  Committee  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  thisi  then,  in  1575. 

Mr.  Ahart.  We  v/ould  riot  send  it  to  each  individual,  member, 
unless  there  is  a  standing  request  for  it. 
Mr.  PsYSKR.  But  the  committee  staff  would  get  it. 


are  going  to  move  ahead. 
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Mr; Ahart*  y«^.  ^'  ' 

.\  Mr*  PEYbl£R..r  thank  you  for  ft^^^  \  ' 

There  is  a  comment  that  J  would  like  to^make,  and  I  axp  sure  you 
are,  ^uaily  concerned,  is  that  here  that.  I  have  certainly  been  : 
r  supportive  of  any  pr<%Tfam  that  would  aid  the  ^mailer  institutions 
or  the  larger  instittitions  in  the  higher  education  fieid.  We  are 
putting  a  sufa^ntiai  amount  of  money  every  year.  We  have  two 
reporter  one  in  1975,  and  one  in  1978,  equailjj  condemnipg  the 
program.  Yet,  I  don't  believe  that  we  have  done  anything  about, 
and  certainly  the  Offi<*  of  Education  has  not  done  anything  about 

V^^'  '  -    *  .  ■  ^     ■  ■ ' . 

I  fifte^lj^jjpry  remiss  here.  How  theyjiave  gotten  away  with  having 
a  report  sitting  there  for  4  years,  teiiing  them  to  be  dding,  and 
what  has  been  done,  and  they  !\ave  done  nothing:  Now  we  have  a 
n^?w  report.  I  jOst  hope  that  by  the  eiltl  of  this  yean  we  get  some 
very  definite  action  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  here. 

It  is  $120  million  that  is  going  into  this  program,  and  I  would 
rather  put  jt  into  another. pn^ani,  if  it  is  not  going  to  get  any  real 
value  from  this  one  right  here. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  giving  me  the  time.  - 
\  Mr,  FoRa  Mr.  Tauke. 
\  ^  Mr.  TAUKii:.  Thank  ybu,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  aii,  perhaps  you  could  tell  me  something  about  the  way  . 
.     ,  the  study  was  conducted  by  the  GAO.  How  long  a  period  of  time 
—---'did  it  take?  How  many  -^wple'  did  yotr  have-  working  on  it?  Could 
you  cover  a  few  of  these  things? 

Mr,  Ahart.  First  of  all,  as  in  any  study,  we  took. a  good  look  at 
the  legislation,  the  regulations,  and  so  oh  and  so  forth.  We  ,l?egan 
our  field  work'on  the  study,  I  believe,' in  April  1977,  and  finished 
about  a  year  later.  We  had  a  dr^ift  report  available  in  August  1978. 
•  We  su^itted  th^  report  to  HEW  for  comments  in  September.  As 
someone  has  already  pointed' out  h6t*e,  we  received  their  comments 
in  December  1978,  and  issued  the  report  in  February. 

The  total  job  took  about  1,800  staff-<iays  to  complete.  We  went  to 
19  educational  institutions  that  received  help  under  this  program, 
■  and  to  7  of  the  assisting,  agencies.  Also,  as  we  looked  at  the  assist- 
ing agencies,  ^ve,  in  elTefct,  got  coverage  of  a  lot  of  the -institutions/ 
other  than  the  19,  that  were  being  provided  help  through  the 
assisting  agencies  and  the  consortium  arrangements. 

That  is  the  basic  outline,  the  time  frame^  the  amount  of  time  we  ' 
put  into  the  job,  and  where  we  went. 

.    Mr,  Taukk.  As  I  have  listened  this  morning,  it  seems  to  me  that 
'  there  are  about  four  things  that  your  report  concludes.  Let  me  run 
these  by  you  and  see  if  these  are  fair  assessments. 

First  of  all,  you  are  saying  t^at  the  goals  of  the  program  are  not 
clqar  in  two  different"  ways:  We^^on't  know  what  kind  or  what  type 
of.  institution  the  program  is  designed  to  serve;  and  we  don't  know 
what  |s  supposed  to  happen  to  that  institution  once  we  do  figure 
out  what  kind  of  institution  we  are  going  to  serve,  ^ould  that  be 
accui:^te?  ' 

.  Mr,  Ahaut.  That  is  a  good  statement ^f  the  problem. 

Mr,  Tauke.  Secondly,  we  do;i't  know  what  the  progress  of  the 
goal  of  the  program  is  supposed  to  be.  There  does  not  ^em  to  be 

.         .     ■  •    ■  . 
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any  re^i  progress  for  th^ose  institutions  selected,  because  the  insti-  . 
tutlon^  are  not  graduating  from  the  program.  ' 

Mr.  Ahart.  Well,  if  we  d6n't  know  where  we  are  going,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  tell  when  we  get  there,* That  is,  I  think,  that  kind  of  a. 


Mr.  Tauke.  That  is  trile.    ^  '       ,  ' 

Thirdly,  apparently  there  is  a  lack  of  &countability  in  the  pro-' 
gram  for  funds. 
Mr.  Ahart.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TauKIE.  Do  you  consider  that  a  serious  problem? 

Mr.  Ahart.  Yes,  we  do.  Again  it  ties  back  in  to  the  goals  of  the 
program,  and  the  financial  managements  against  the  goals  of  the 
progra^n.  If  we  d<m^know  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  we  have 
no  dne  who  is  really  looking  at  where  the  money  is  going,  there  is 
room  for  all  kinds  of  things  to  happen.  We  don't  kriow  whether  the 
funds  are  being  used  for  even  any  good  purpose,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  targeted  to  some  definitive  goal  for  an  institu- 
tion,    ^  •  . 

As  we  pointed  out  in  my  statement,  and  as  was  alluded  to  later, 
we  think  in  some  cases  the  assisting  agenci^  play  a  much  larger 
role;  And  have  much  more  influence  than  was  ever  intended  by 
anyone,  in  deciding  w^hat  institution^  should  get  help,  and  what 
kind  of  help  they  should  get,  as  oppase4^  to  the  institutions  them- 
selves deciding  what  goals  they*  want  to  achieve  and  buying  serv- 
ices, or  targeting  services  and  funds  against  those  g€^s, 

§q,.\vyj;pn^ider  financial  management  ana  control  of  funds,  as  a 
major  problem  in  this  program-  ^  ^  ' 

Mr.  Tauke.  Finally,!  suppose  the  fourth  point  Igl^an  from  your 
report  is  thiat  since  1975  there  has  not  been  any  change  in  what 
has  been  happening.  .  . 

Mr,  Ahart.  That  is  basically  an  accurate  statement.  V 

Mr  Tauke.  Are  there  any  other  major  points  that  I  am  missing? 

Mr.  Ahart.  I  think  that  you  have  covered  it  pretty  well,  Mr. 
Tauke.  ,  ' 

Mr.  Tauke.  Before  you  said  that  you  had  difficulty  determining 
what  the  costs  of  administration  of  this  program  are.  Perhaps  1 
could  phrase  it  another  way,^  and  maybe  we  wiU  at  least  find  out  if . 
you  have  that  information.  '  - 

"^'Cah  you  fell  us  what  percentage  of  the  money  is  going  to  pro- 
grams defined  by  the  institutions  as  being  part  of  the  developing 
institutions'  program? 

Mr.  Ahart.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Tauke.  As  1  understand  it,  each  institution  defines  ceftain 
things  that  it  wmits  to  do  in  order  to  participate  in  the  program, 
What  percentages^  the  funds  is  going  to  thc^  defined  programs? 

Mr.  Ahart,  I  doirt  think  we  could  give  you  a  percentage  on  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Tauke.  OK. 

Mr.  *AHAitT.  The  institutions  that  we  went  to  did  have4>udgets, 
and  the  reporting  back  wa3  generally^  in  accordance  with  the 
budget.  But  whether  or  not  the  accounting  was  always  squared' 
with  the  budget  is  another  question. 

I  don't  think  that  overall  we  could  give  you  a  percentage,  or  that  . 
the  institutions  that  we  visited  CQuld  give  you  that  kind  of  a 
V   percentage.  ^ 


problem.  . 
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Mr.  T*uiCK.  Can  you  tell  me,  under  the  consortia  that  have 
participated  in  this  program,  were  there  ever  any  institutions  par- 
\  ticipating  in  the  consortia  that  would  not  have  been  able  to  qualify 
as  developing  institutions  on  their  own,  but  qualified  because  they 
were  part  of  a  group? 

Mr.  NiKMi.  Each  institution  that  is  a\member  of  a  consortium  is 
,  supposed  to  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  the  title  III  program. 

Mr.  Tauke.  Are  they  looked  at  individually? 

Mr.  NitsiMi.  The  institutions? 

Mr  Taukk.  Yes. 
,    Mr.  NiidMi.  Yes. .  \,  .  "  ■  • 

Mr.  Tauke^  Were  the  funds  ever  used  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance in  a  college,  rather  than  for  academically  oriented  purposes? 

Mr.  NiEMi.  OuF  analysis  did  not  go  int^  that. 

Mr.  Ahart.  Mr.  Fulton  from  our  Atlanta  regional  office  informs 
me  that  we  did  find  some  institutions  that  participated  in  consortia 
that  were  -not  title  III  eligible  school^.  If  you  want  more  comment 
on  that,  I  would  ask  him  to  come  to  the  microphone. 

Mr,  Tauke.  Could  he,  please?  a 

Mr.  Ahart.  He  might  have  some  comment  Oh  the  operation  and 
maintenance,  too. 

Mr.  Fu;*TON.  Wg^fpund  one  consortium  setup  that  tended  to  serve 
advanced  schools,  but  it  was  really  a  basic  program  grant. 

In  trying  to  find  out  actually  what  went  on  in  that  program,'  we 
found  that  there  appeared  to  be  some  schools  that  l\ad  been  getting 
services  that  were  not  title  III  schools,  that  had  never  really  quali- 
-ffisdfoy  litis-  III;   — — — :  ^  -■ 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  eligibility  of  some  of  the  schools  that 
participate  in  the  consortium  arrangements  because  the  consortia 
are  so  broad,  and  involve  so  many  schools,  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  indepth- evaluation  of  every  school  that  applies  for 
participation  in  a  consortium. 

For  example,  if  120  schools  were  participating  in  the  same  con- 
sortium, they  apparently  were  not  evaluatai  individually  just  for 
that  consortium  arrangement.  For  example,  if  the  consortium  is  set 
up  for  institutional  development,  or  institutional  research,  they 
would  not  necessarily  evaluate-  that  particular  college's  nee<is  for 
iftstitutionai  research  functions. 

On  your  previous  question  of  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
vast  majority  of  the^  money  spent  at  the  schools  is  for  salaries. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  spent  for  consultants  and 
there  ai'e  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  travel  and  things  of  this 
sort,  but  the  vast  majdrity  of  it  is  salaries.  About  90  percent  of  the 
money  coming  through  the  program  actually  stays  at  the  schools.' 
About  10  percent  of  the  money  is  for  fees  to  assisting ,  agencies. 

Mr.  Tauke.  Thank  you. 
'    One  fbUowup.  question  on  your  earlier  comments.  Did  your  office 
attempt  to  identify  those  schools  that  were  participating  in  consor- 
tia, but  which  would  not  otherwise  qualify?  Could  you  give  us  a 
listing,  for  the  record,  of  those  schools? 

Mr.  Fulton.  I  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Crowder. 

No,  we  don't  have  that  right  now.  We  can  obtain  that  for  yi>u,  if 
you  wotrld  like  to  have  ij:. 


lis 


■ :       .         ^  .■-•■111 

Tim  particular  ponsortium  that  I  am  talking,  about  wa&ap  un- 
uAual  situation!  The  biggest  problem  we  found  was  not  so  much 
.  that  they  did  not  qualify  for  title  IIL  We  found  schools  that  quaii* 
fied  for  the  advanced  prc^fram  getting  money  under  a  basic  grant, 
(because  they  were  participating  in  a  pn^am  that  was  f^ded 
under  a  basic  grant. 

So,  while  some  of  the  schools  might  have  qualified  for  a  title  III 
advance  grant,  they  xweqe  actually  participating  in  a  basic  i^rc^rram 
consortium.  ^  .  - 

•  ,  ;   Mr  Taukel  If  it  is  easily  available,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  submit  that  listing  for  the  record, 
/    Mr,  Fulton.  We  will  be  pleased  to^'submit  that 
..[Information  submitted  follows:] 

iN'imT^IOKS  AND  A^VANCilD  iNfcmfuTJQKS  IN  CONSORTIA  FuNOJKU  BY  Rk^C 

The  (itmerul  Accounting  Office  doe*  not  have  data  on  the  tfxtent  that  non-title  III 
institutioni*  and  Adviinced  prc^ram  participants  were  served  under  Baste  "program 
consortia  arrangementii.  However,  we  noted  the  foilowirt*  two  examples  during  our 
latent  review  of  the  title  III  program. 

Under  the  $ri>>0.000  Bawc  program  grant  digcmaied  on  pages  and  'SS  of  pur 
February  1979  report,  the  asaisting  agency  used  funds  to  operate  a'  research  Center 
providin^f  »ervic<nj  to  several  inatitutionii.  Ab  stated  in  our  i;epbrt,  to  official  at  the 
jfrantee  institution  told  us  that  the  grantee  institution  did  not  receive  any  servicea 
under  the  arrangement.  AUo,  we  could  not  .identify  any  Basic  program  schools 
which  participated  in  the  program  in  1976-7?!  Of  the  10  people  who  attended  the 
center.  4  wea*  fron^  Advanced  program  schools.  4  were  from  non-title  III  universi- 
ties, 1  was  from  a  local  school  district,  and  1  was  from  a  private  organization.  The 
organisations  which  were  reprt^nted  are  hsted  below: 
•  AdiHinced  p/W/xim  scViook— North  Caroling  A  &  T  University,  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, Tennessets- State  University  (2  attendeesl 

Non  titie  III  Af4'/jtx)/^ --City  ^University  of  New  York.  Livingston  College,  Kut^jers 
University,  University  of  Maryland,  Howard  University. 

lAical  ^iehoal  district  School  District  of  Philadelphia. 

Pru'a/eW^'^niiaho/L— Institute  of  the  Black  World 

In  another  case,  which  is  not  cited  in  our  report,  a  consortium  arrangement  to 
provide  an  arra:^'  of  library  servicwi  to  its  member  schools  was  funded  in  1975-'7G 
partly  through  ^  Basic  proKram  grant.  Of  the  consortiums  27  member  schools,  9 
were  Advanced  pi^ram  schools  and  2  were  non-title  HI  schools.  The  consortium  did  ' 
not  ditTerentiate^between  the  services  provided  to  th^  11  schools  and  those  pro- 
vjpeti  to  the'Basic  pn^ram  schools.  The^»  11  schools  are; listed  below: 

Admnctii  si  havLi.j^Benneii  College,  benedict  College,  Fisk  Universityr  Tuskegee 
Imait.ute.  Ru^t  College.  Morris  Brown,  Mary  Holmes,  Virginia  Union,  Clark  CpUege,  - 

Ab/r-/f^/e ///i^c'A<jo/^— Florida  Institute,  Mercer  Uni 

Mr.  Tauke.  Thank  you  very  much. 

One  more  question,  th^n.  You  commented  about  the  reader 
review  program,  and  how  readers  would  review  the  applications, 
and  they  would  be  qverturhed  apparently  somewhere  in  the  Office 
of  Education.  ;  ' 

-  ,     Did  the  Office  of  Education  have  any  comments  about  th^t? 

Mr.  Ahart.  r  think  we  questioned  them  specifically  in  writing  on 
six  different  awai^ds.  But  1  would  iike.to  ask  Mr.  Niemi  to  comment 
more  specifically  on  just  what  was  going  on  in  that  process. 

Mr.  NiEAii.  Yes.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  responded  to  us 
^     ,  on  these  six  awards.  The  assisting  agencies  or  the  institutions 
complained  to  the  Commissioner  about  the  lack  of  funding.  The 
Commissioner  said  that  based  on  other  decisions  that  had  been 
reached  in  the  program,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  that  the  institu- 
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tions  should  not  re<;eive  the  funding  thej^  had  requited.  Therefore, 
he  reinstated  the  amount  tihat  had  origiaally  been  requited. 
Mr.  Ahart.  As  I  understand  the  pro^m  that  the  CQmmissioner 
^  had  in  these  six  cases,  it  was  that  th^a wards  actually  made  were 
'  out  of  correlation  with  the  rankings  that  were  given  by  the  field 
\   reviewers.         (  ^ 

.  The  six  that  protested  had  higher  rankings  Ijian  a  lot  of  others^' 
that  got  awards.  So  out  of  about  400  applications,  even  though  they 
^       were  funding  only  about  200  institutions,  they  would  fund  sonje 
institutions  that  were  ranked  near  the  bottom.  _ 

So  somebody  would  come  in  and 'say:  ''Well,  I  was  No;  66/'  and  if 
there  were  several  awards  that  had  a  lower  ranking,  the  Commis- 
sioner did  not  feel  that  he  had  ^very  strong  reason  to  turn  them 
down.  ^ 
Mr.  Taukk.  Thank  you  very  much. 
'  Mr,  Ford.  Mr.  Weiss.  | 
Mr.  Weiss.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr  Ahart,  I  find  a  seeming  contrsidiction  in  your  testimony,  and 
I  wonder  if  you  would  clarify  it  for  me. 

Early  on.  you  suggest  that  because  there  seemed  to  be  no  philo- 
sophical guidelines*  no  philosophical  framework  for  the  program 
itself,  and  because  no  clear  definition  exists  as  to  what  a  develop- 
ing institution  is,  you  cannot  tell  when  somebody  has  reached  the, 
developed  stage. 

•  Then,  you  point  out  of  the  244  institutions  which  received  grants 
"♦in  academic  year  1977^78,  120  of  them  had  been  in  the  program  for 
at  least  8  years.  I  take  that  to  be,  at  least,  an  implied  criticism. 

Then  on  pages  13  and  14  of  your  testimony,  where  you  talk  about 
the  proposed  new  regulations  of  HEW,  you  say  that  under  the 
propos^  regulations,  many  institutions  which  are  providing  valua- 
ble services,  and  are  struggling  for  survival  might  be  ruled  ineligi- 
,bie  for  the  program.  '  •  f 

Can  you  really  have  it  both  wfjys?  Can  you,  in  fact,  criticize  on 
the  one  hand  because  the  majority  of  them  have  been  in  for  8 
ye«rs,  and  on  the  other  because  some  of  them  are  likely  to  be 
moved  out  of  the  program  under  the  new  regulations.  How  do  you 
square  that? 

Mr.  Ahart.  First  of  ail,  without  knowing,  as  we  put  in  the 
^^^**statement,  what  would  qualify  as  a  developing  institution,  a  strug- 
gling institution,  et  cetera,  it  is  difficult  to  answer  your  question 
because  there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency.  But  at  the  same  tiipe, 
the  new  regulations  spell  out  a  formula  which  would  establish 
biisic  eligibility  for  the  program.. 

It  is  a  quantitative  formula— I  think  Ms.  Eldridge  will  comment 
on  that  a  little  bit  later — made  up  of  basically  two  different  mea- 
surements. The  measurement  of  the  average  basic  educational  op- 
portunity grant  per  full-time  equivalent  student  at  the  institution, 
which  is  given  a  possible  point  count  of  2D0,  and  the  other  one  is 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  school  spends  on  general  and  educa- 
tional expenses  per  full-time  equivalent  student. 

That  strikes  us  as  being  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  not  having  a 
direct  reiatioriship  to  whether  or  not  the  institution  is  a  deveiopmg 
institution,  and  whether  or  not  the  institution  is  struggling  for 
survival. 
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The  way  the  formula  works  is  the  higher  the 'general  and  eduqa- 
tion  expenses  are  for  a  fuii-time  equivalent  student,  the  worse 
score  >lbu  get  for  eligibility  purpc^ei^'  and  the  higher  the  jjasic 
educational  opportunity  grant  average  is  for  each  full-time  equiva-; 
lent  student,  the. higher  the  score  you  get 

It  is  a  simple  m^hatiism,  relatively  sinrtpje,  and  it  comes  out 
with  nice  objective  answers,  but  we  are  not  at  'all  sure  that  it  has  a 
great- deal  to  do  directly  with  whether  or  not  the  institution  is  a 
struggling  developing  institution.^  / 

So  th&t  is  about  the  best  explanation  I  can-maH^e-of  it. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Hav^  you,  in  the  course  of  your  recommendations, 
suggeste<|  what  might  be  more  appropriate  criteria?  Can  one  piece 
together,  from  the  summary  x)f  your  recommei}dations,  what  GAO 
might  think  would  be  a  more  appropriate  formula? 

Mr.  AHAOT^n  actual  fact/ and  depending  on  your  particular 
persuasion  fcto  what  kind  of  institution  we  are  trying  to  help  in 
this  program,  w0  did*  not  see  ail  that  much  wrong  with^he  eiglit- 
pomt  criteria  that  were  in  the  former  regulations  if  they  were 
applied  reasonaljly  and  consistently,  and  the  awards  made  .on  that 
basis. 

Again,  I  have  to  qualify  that  because  it  would  be  vej-y  difficult 
for  us  to  come  up  -with  what^criteria  should  be  used,  unless  we 
know  what  Nye  are  tr>'ing  to  accomplish,  and  what  kintfe  of  institu- 
tions the  Congress  really  intended  to  help.  , 

Mr:  Weiss.  I  also  find  somewhat  .confusing,  and  maybe  ft  is 
unavoidable,  the  dual  thrust  of  the  report.  As  I  listen  to  arid  read 
your  testimony,  I  find  that  your  criticism  is  on  the^one  )iand,  the 
lack  of  firm,  philosophical  grounding  for  the  program,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  normal— that  is  normal  within  the  context  of  what 
usually  is—complaints  of  abuses,  be  it  conflicts  of  interest,  corrup- 
tion, or  lack  of  accountability,  and  so  on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  seeming  intertwining  of  those  two 
in  the- report,  intended  or  otherwise.  I  think,  obviously,  the  clear- 
cut  cases  of  lack  of  accountability,  and  worse,  ought  to  be  able  to  be 
handled  with  very  clear  dispatch. 

I  think  that  any  Department  worthy  of  its  name  should  be  able 
to  deal  with  those  problems  very  quickly;  effectively. 

The  otfier  part  of  the  problem  is  the  philosophical  grounding.  I 
am  not  sure,  when  you  addre^ed  the  question  of  what  is  intended 
here,  and  when  an  institutioij  cease  being  developing,  and  how  it 
justifies  continuing  to  remain  a  developing  institution  for  eight 
years,  whether  yoa  addressed  the  other  side  of  the  question.  That 
is,  without  the  assistance  that  has  been  provided  by  the  program, 
would  the  institution  have  ^beiin  able  to  survive;,  what  kind  of  role 
is  it  fulfilling  within  the  geographical  or  economic  community  it  is  ^ 
serving;  and  whether^  overall,  there  is  a  valid  purpose  which  is 
being  serve^  by  the  program. 

I  wondef  if  you  would  comment  on  that.  Was  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  given  considciration  while  you  were  conducting  the  study 
and  preparing  the  report? 

Mr,  Ahakt.  Yes.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement,  Mr.  Weiss,  we  . 
did  find  a  lot  of  good  things  happening  at  the  institutional  level. 
There  were  valuable  services  bemg  provided  to  institutions:  They 
were  doing  things  that  were  valuable  in  the  institution. 


.  But  at  the  same  time,  whea  ^'ou  look  at  it  frdrp  a  philo^Rfiieal 
point  ot*  view,  you  have  2\  prograrh  that  has  operated  for  over  12 
.  yea^rs.  You  have  244  institutions  that  a,re  currently  in.  the  program, 
and  another  500  or  more  that  had  been  in  the  program  at  some 
point  in  time*  and  <  then  apparently  «iot  fuixded.  I  think  that  there 
were  800  institutions  that  participated  at  s6me  apint  dufing.that 
period^f  time.  ■     '  \  '    ^  . 

Since  it  is  a  developing  instit|ation  program,  we  have  no  wuy  to 
say,  and.  nobody  elije  can  say,  that  the  institutions  that  got  grants/ 
.    and  then  were  not  funded,  vvere  developed.  They  are  presumably 
• ' ,  still  developing,  in  no  case  do  we  have  any  clear  goal  a§  to  what 
:  the  particular  institution  is  supposed  to  achieye  over  a  period  of 
time,-to  reach  whatever' goal  the  program  has  in  mind. 

I  uixderstand  that  under  the  new  regulations,  instead  of  making 
just  annual  grants,  they  are  going  to  make  grants  for. up  to  3  ye;irs, 
and  sojpn,  so  that  the  institutions,  perhaps,  can .  set  some  goals  that 
are  a  little  bit  .more  farsi^ht^jd-  than  they\an  if  they  have  to 
compete  for  funding  on  an  annual  basis.  That  should  be^  a  plus. 

1  don't  know  it'ihat  answers  your  question  or  not.  ' ' 

Mr,  Wkiss.  Can  you  foresee  a  siiti»tio:ar^r  example,  where  an 
^^titution  may  be  in  the  prpgram  from  the  beginining  andijgiven^a 
differenir  interpretation  of  the  commonly  accepted  definition  of  the 
word  '^developing''  that  is,  rathW  than  one  that  seems  as  formal" 
and  inflexible  as'GAO  iis^  iti  meaning  deyelopjipg  to  some  specific 
goal,  instead  i&is  it  is  used,  w«n  we  Used  it  in*  the  cohtoxt  of 
developing  .countries.  Not  that  it  is  going^  to  reach  a  position  by  a 
certain  time,  but  because  of  certain  deprivations  and  disadvan- 
,  tages,  it  is  not  as  developed  as  other  nations. 

You  could  have  institutions  that  could  be'  developing  for  a  long 
time,  arid  perhaps  forever,  because  they  have  not  reached  at  the 
end,  of  a  certai-n  time  the  stage  of  developed.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  would  still  be  justified  in  continuing  to 
fund  those  institutions  because  of  the  valid  purpose  which  they  are 
serving.  , . 

Mr.  Ahakt.  Yes,  I  could  cbnceive  of  that,  if  that  is ,  what  the 
Congress  has  in  mind.  I  have  read  testimony  by  Office  of  Educatidn 
officials,  when  they  still  had  the  basic  and  advanced  programs,  that 
the  idea  was  that  you  would  be  in  the  basic  program  for  a  period  of 
time,  until  you  developed  to  a  point  where  you  were  fairly  close  to 
getting  into  the  developed  stage.  Then  you  go  into  the  advanced 
program. 

Some  testimony  I  read  said  that  they  kind  of  visualized  a  15-year 
pericxi.  You  would  have  8  or  10  years,  or  whatever,  in  the  basic 
program,  and  then  another  several  years  in  the  advanced  program. 
•Then  you  would  reach  the  goal. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  that  particular  philosophy,  certainly 
does  not  hold  because  now  they  have  wiped  out  the  basic  and 
advanced  programs.  « 

If  what  Congress  has  in  mind  is  a  continual  subsidization  of  a 
school  which  is  poor,  but  is  judged  to  be  pr6viding  valuable  services 
in  a  rural  area,  or  community,  and  clearly  articulates  that,  certain- 
ly-GAO  has  no  quarrel  with  that.  But  our  trouble  is,  with  the 
present  legislation  and  the  regulations,  the  way  it  is  administered, 
and  the  way  the  grantees  are  selected,  we  canna|t  tell  what  the 
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Congress  want«i  to  accomplish,  or  what  OE  is  trying  to  accom- 
plish. That  is  exactlj'  what  we  have  tried  to  focus  on^  ,  ' 
'  Mr,  Weiss.  My  final  question,  in  4  different  area.  It  is  regarding 
^fiKHjalled  assisting  organizations,  or  institutions.  Da  you  have  any 
jud^ient  or  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  continue  thc^ 
qrganizations,  or  whether,  in  :fact,  the  same  services  which  they 
render  could  not  be  more  effectively  supplied  by  the  Office  of  , 
Education  itself?  - 

Mr.  Ahabt.  I  really  don^tlhtt^  that  the  Office  of  Education  , 
would  be  in  a  position,  to  dodt.  I  think  the  interchange  among  the 
colleges  is  cert^iinly  useful.  People  can  learn  from  otnei:  organiza- 
tions. Some  money  could  quite  usefully  be  spent  for  that. 

The  Office  of  Education,  I  think,  even  if  they  could  get  the  right  • 
kind  of  resources  to  provide  that  kind  of  help,  would  certainly  need 
more  people  than  they  have  in  the  program  to  do  it.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  I  thipk  they  run  this  total  prc^ram  with  about  24 
people  on  a  centralized  basis.  . 

When  you  are  dealing  with  244  institutions,  if  that  is  the  right  ^ 
number  that  we  want  to  help,  it  would  be  very  difl^ult  for  that 
.  small  cadre  of  people,  even  if  they  w:ere  qualified  to  oS  it,  to  go  out 
and  provide  the  kind,  of  assistance  which  the  assisting  agencies 
s)K>uld  be  able^^o  provide  to  the  developing  institutions.  ^ 

Mr.  Weiss.  What  you  are  really  suggesting  is  that  it  is  not  the 
concept  that  i§  the  problem,  but  the  mohitdripg  of  how  that  system 
is  working,  and  the  abus&  whiQh  have  crept  into  the  program 
somewhere  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Ahart.  Yes.  I  don't. think  that  we  have  any  basic  problem 
with  the  concept  of  having  an  agency  in  the  business  of  giving 
^   certain<  kinds  of  help,  and  having  the  real  expertise  of  giving  cer- 
tain kinds  of  help  to  the  institutions. . 

We  do  feel,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  some  of  the  assisting 
agencies  seem  to  be  much'  more  'fnfluehtrar"m  wHat  is"  actually 
happening  under  the  program  than,  we  would  expect  to  find  that 
kind  of  an  agency  having- 

They  seem  to  be  almost  in  the  position  to  idictate  to  the  schools 
that  they  are  trying  to  help,  what  the  schools  need  as  opposed  ,  to 
jointly  working  out  with  the  school  what  kind  of  help  it  needs,  and  - 
then  try  to  help  it  do  what  it  needs  to  do. 

Mr.  Wkiss.  Tnank  you  very  much. 
•   ,  .Th^k  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FbkD.  Mr.  Buchanan?  >  ' 

Mr.'  Buchanan.  Thank  ybu,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Did  you  find  any  institutions  which  had  moved  ISackward  from 
thsL advanced  to  the  basic  projjram?  . 

Mr.  N1EMI.  Yes,  there  were  cases  where  institutions  did  move 
biick,  iind  receive  funding  from  the  basic  program  after  being 
funded  under  the  advanced  program. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  nave  any  information  as  to  why  that 
would  occur?  , 

Mr.  NiEML  No.  We  could  not  get  an  adequate  "^jcplanation.  The 
only  explanation  we  received  was  that  the  3-to-5-year  period  for 
funding  under  the  advanced  program  would  have  elapsed  for  these 
-  institutions,  and  thai  only  under  the  basic  program  would  they 
V       have  received  funding.  ' 
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Mr.  Ahart;  I  might  point  out.  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  there  ar^ 
quite. a  nuftiber  of  ca^  whei%  an  individual  inistitution  would 
•  apply  simultaneously  under  both  programs,  presumably  not  know-  ^ 
ing  whether  they  would  qualify  under  the  ^^anced  program,  but  . 
certamly  wanting  to  get  the  basic  program,  if  they  did  not  qualify 
for  the  advanced. 

So  the  distinction  between  the  programs,  at  least  to  me,  obviou^ 
ly  was  not  clear  enouj^  for  the  participating  ins^titutioris  to  tell 
what  st^e  of  development  they  were  iii,  and  what  program  they 
would  qualify  for, 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  There  were  cases  where  they  had  bepn  advance 
funded,  and  then  went  hack  to  b^c  funding.  It  does  not  necessar- 
ily imply  that  with  our  help  they  were  developing  backward,  or 
underdeveloped?  ,  - 

Mr,  Ahart.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  BucHAi^AN.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

,  Mr.  Ford.  Do  I  understand  from  what  has  been  said  here,  and  in 
your  sitatement,  and  in  responses  to  the  questions,  to  sum  up,  that 
we  have  no  way  of  lookirtg  at  the  track  record  on  thijs  program,  to 
determine  what  institutions  have  done  with  the  millions  of  dollars . 
that  have  been  funneled  through  this  program,  Therefoifc,  presum-  ^  ^ 
ably,  we  cannot  telV  what  has  been  done,  a^d  whether  it  has  been 
beneficial  ot  nut  beneficial.  Ek)es  it  really  com§  down  to  thati^ 

Mr  Ahaet.  I  think  it  basically  comes  down  to  that.  Basically,  we 
cannot  tell  what  has  been  done  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  the 
program-  You  can  <»ctainly  go  out  to  an  institution,  see  what  they 
have  done,  and  make  some  subjective  judgment  as  to  whether  it 
was'good,  and  whether  it  helped  the  institution.  But  whether  it 
helped  the  institution  in  the  way  and  toward  the  goal  J:hat  it 
should  l^ave  had  is  another  question  in  the  context  of  this  program, 
-_  Mr.  rORD.  There  is  another  thing  that  hflvf>  tn  rWr  up,  fofr 
the  record.  When  I  talked  about  the  24-pei:cent  set-aside  for  com-  . 
munity  ^and  junior  colleges,  th^  way  the  statute  is  written  it  is 
really  the  other  way  around.  There  ,  is  a  76-percent  set-aside  for  4- 
year  institutions,  which  means  that  the  community  and  junior 
colleges  calntnot  receive  more  than  24  percent. 

We  had  an  exchange  a  few  moments  ago  that  seemed  to*  indicate 
that  more  than  24  percent  was,  in  fact,  going  to  community  and  , 
junior  colleges.  I  call  your  attention  to  section  301(bX2):  ^ 

Of  the  sums  appropriated'  pursuant  to  this  |iub«cctian  foe  fujcal  year,  76 
p^?rcent  of  them  nhull  be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
with  ret^Dect  to  dt>veioping  institutions  which  plw  to  award  one  or  mor^  bachelor's 
d^*grvei», during  such  year.  *  !  ^ 

Mr  Ahart.  I  think*  you  are  correct  Mr.  Chairman.  The  record 
was  confused.  Thank  you  for  clarifying  it. 

^   Mn  Ford.  So  the  assertion  that  more  than  24  percent  was,  in 
fact,  bei|ig  spent  on  coqramunity  and  juAior  colleges  was  incorrect? 
Mr.  Ahart.  I  think  it  was  incorrect. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  regtilations  now  would  use  the  characteristics  of 
the  student  body/ using  the  correlation  between  the  size  of  the 
BEOG  grant  and  its  relationship,  therefore,  to  the  financial  need  of 
the  student. 

•  If  this  pr<^ram  from  the  beginning  has  had  one  thing  clear  about 
it,  and  tnat  one  thing  was  that  it  intended  to  aid  institutions/ 


Almost  all  ^  of  the  other  prc^rams  in  the  act  aid  institutions  oniy 
indirectly  by  sending  the  aid  to  students,  and  deal  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  students,  ' 
.  The  new  regulations  now  seem  to  take  this  institutional  prograrh 
into  the  realm  of  jsomething  that  relates  to  the  need  of  the  student 
rather  than  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

What  correlation,  if  any,  do  you  find  when  you  compare^  that 
regulation  with  what  is  going  on  between '  the  size  of  ^t|ie  BOEG 
grant  artd  the  needs  of  the  institutiofi?  ♦ 
'  Mr.  Ahart.  As  I  stated  earlier,  Mr,  Chairman,  we  don't  see  any 
dir^  correlation  ♦between  those.  We  don't  see  that  the  average 
B^jOG  grant  at  an  institution  on  a  fulMime  equivalent  student 
basSs  has  any  direct  relationship  to  the  needs  of  uie  institution,  or 
til  the  status  of  the  institution  as  a  developing  institution. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  other  factor  ccmsider^  in  t^e  formula, 
the  /average  amount  of  general  and  educ&t^anal^  expenses  of  the 
school  for  a  full-time  eauivalent  8tu<k|it,  nj^icessariiy  has  any  reia^ 
tionship  to  the  need  ot  the  institution^hsr  to  whether  it  is  m  a 
developing  status.  Keeping  in  mindi  on  that  particular  point,  that 
certainly  if  you  aYe  running  a  school  in  New  York  City,  your 
average  general  and  educational  exl^nses  for  a  fuU-time  equivalent 
student  are  likely  going  to  be  higher  than  if  you  are  running  one 
in  some  rural  area,  because  of  higher  salaries,  higher  expenses;  and 
a  lot  of  otiier  factors. 

So  we  don't  see  that  either  one  of  thpee  factors  dir^tly  i^t^s  to 
the  developing  status  of  an  institution,  ^ 

S^ond,  we  are  bothered  by  the  fact  that  this  program  was  en- 
acted in  1965  and  the  BECXl  prc^am  was  enacted  in  1972.  Now  in 
the  regulations  we  ♦are  mcking  up  a  program  that  was  enacted  7 
years.^  after  the  titigJUUkprogram,  and  using  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance we  are  putting  out  on  the  1972  program  to  measure  the 
eligibility,  or. '^n  mstitution  for  help  under  a  program  that  was 
decided  on  7  years  earlier.  That  bothers  us  somewhat,  too.  ; 

We  seem  to  be  coupling  programs  with  no  clear  legislative  intent 
that  they  be  coupleii. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  , 

We  will  now  call  on  Mrs.  Marie  Eldridge. 

[Prepared  statement  of^Rolf  M.  Wulfsberg  follows:] 


^         An  Eapltical  Comparative  Analysis  of 
'Alternative  Method*  of  Computing  Eligibility 
Under  Title  *Iir  of  .  the  -Higher  Education 
^    .         Act  of  1965 


-         •  Rolf  M.  W«if  sberg 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Research  and  Analysis 

.  ■•■  •■     .  \  .  ■  \ 

Natiottsl  Center  for  l^duaatioa  Statistics 
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tltl#  UI  of  tlM  Mightr  EdMc«ti<«i  Act       i%5  i»  d«siga«a  ta  4itit£  ^tvtlopinf 
ItMtltutioM  or'tiighar  «duaitioo  cq  iCr«QgCh«Q  ch«lr  «c«dwic  quality  md 
•4»ioiicr«eiv«  capacity.    On  li{$>vMb«ir  2,  i978.  cha  F«4cr«l  K«9lst«r  (Vol,  43, 
.Ko*  213)  coacalc)M4  a  oocica  of  uopotad  rulaMikisig  wiiich  wiovXd  cba^a  th« 
M&h«d  for  datamloiRg  v^atbJr  m  l««titutlbn  thould  W  cX««sifi«d  i» 
davaloplng.    Thm  propotmd  raii^Utljifei  citad  tvo  qunnlltaciva  cricarlar 

U  Ayaragtt  txaaic  •ducatioa  opportunity  grant  «vard  par  fiiXl--tiaMi  aquiv- 

alaqt  uodargraduata  atudaot  (BXOC/rTE);  and 

"        .  > 

2)  Avaraga  aducatlooal  and  ganarai  axpacidlturaa  par  full-tlfia  aquivalant 
uodargraduata  atudaat  {SkQ/nt}^ 
Tha  propoaad  «#thod  for  datamining  aligibllity — rafarrad  to  haraafrar  a/tha 
Pa^caatila*^^tlK^d— v«»*id  aaalg»  pointa  to  an  Inatitutloa  oo  tha  baaia  of  that 
ihacitutioa^a  parGaotila  rank  on  aach  of  tha  critariod  variabUa.*^ 

Tha  Ftrcaatlla  Kathod  of  ^atamiaiag  aligihility  haa  baaa  quastlona^  on 
ttathodalogicaX  grouoda^    Parcantlla  icorat  ara  aot  iaaaitlvi  to  tha  diffaranca 
batwaan  two  rav  icoraa;  thay  dapand  only  on  tha  nuabar  of  raw  icoraa  batwaaa 
tha  two  acoraa  in  guaatioa.    A  atrong  arguaiant  could  ba  aada  for  ualog  a  pr'ocadu 
auch  ai  atandardiiing  tha  two  raW  crlcarion  acoraa  aad  adding  thaa  inataad. 
Standard  acoraa  ar^t  aanaltiva  to  tha  dlffgraaca  batwaaa  two  raw  acoraa,. aad 
atand^d. acoraa  woMld»  In  ganarai.  asausfa  tha  raXativa  waighting  (two-thirda 
for  aEOC/riK.  ona-third  for  EiC/FTE)  Chat  ti*^  prOpoiad  ragulationa  intaadad/ 
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120' 

cli«  Bmtm  of  inscitutiOAA  vhlch  w»uU  b«  cl«<»if i«4       ftllgiblt  by  ch«  two 
««Cli«4»»  ch«  SybcoMlttss       Po«ti#coiuUry  Educiitioa  of^  t^Oi  CwMilcCa*  on 

(IKI£$)  Co  conduct  M.«»piric«l  coap«rat£v«  «AAly»it  of  th€  cvo  a«tho4s* 
Tliij  report  prcMott  tb«  findiafs  of  th«c  anjlysi*. 

Th«  l<«rc«acii*  KftCHod  award*  points  to  ta  in«titutloQ  of  hisH«r  sdu^aclon  on 
th#  Utift  of  •  2CK)-T>oiac  ic«Xo  for  ^EOC/TO  «ad  m  iOO-pbiat  tcaU  for 
IkG/rXt^  la  ttko  first  c«M«  «il  ia«tituttoo«  of  imM  typ«  and  coiitrol 
•r«  rai\K«d  in  aicoodln^t  ord«ir  of  &£OC/FTf;«  An . iaatitutioit  lo  th«  first 
p«rc«iHiis  (lowtst  IKOC/FTE)  if  awarded  two  points,  an  iaatitutioa  In  th« 
sacond  {»«rcantUa  i«  awardad  four  points,  and  so  forth^.  Xn  tha  second  casa, 
all  inatltupions  ara;raoksd  in  dfscandins  ordsr  of  E4C/m.  Aa  institution 
in  tlM  first  parcantila  (hi^hsst  Z^/rcZ}  is  awardsd  ooa  point »  an  institution 
in  tha  sacond  p«rcaQtiltt  is  awardad  two  points,  and  so  on.  -  t1>«  two  parcantila 
baaad'  scoras  ara  than  Mdd^d  togathar,  with  any  institution  with  ac  laast 
.I7k  points  bains  cl^siflad  as  daVaXoping.* 

Ai)  altaVnaeiva  aathod  of  coaibining  th«  criterion  scoraa,  rafarrad  to  aa  tha 
Stmndardiiad  Hathod,  asaigna  points  to  inijitutions  of  hi)g^bar  aducstion  in 
tha«  following  aannar.    Far  aach  of  th«  four  typa  and  control  catagorias, 
tha  saan  and  standard  daviation  ara  calculatad  for  sach  of  tha  two  critarion 
variablas  (B^OC/HE  and  EAG/m).    Tha  raw  SIOC/FTt  and  EfcC/FTE  data  ara 
conyartad  CO  stsndardixad  scoras  which  hav«  «aan  50  and  standard  daviation 


a 
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20*    Tlhm  tc^fiuUrdlMi  14C/rrE  tm  thm^  *ubtV*ct«4  from        to  ^irivsrM 

it«  JM-  S^i^liitli  SfC  AXfAiidltucva  sMr        mill  b«  «j|ii4y;jMM4  vitii  X6i# 

U  *44«4>  th»  mtMwUic4ium4  IXOC/rTK  tcor**  yi,«14ia|:  «  total  sc^r* 

^wiiich  ]|lv«i  tvo-<^rd  o|  t>i#  v^lftht  to        iit«iM#.M^K*^  ftEOC/FTE  scor«/ 

TIm  Mane  akd  ■tJuuUr^  iW^Utiosut  for         critarloe  variabXa  «fi4  anch 
typ«  and  codtrol  catcfdry  ^ra  ihoMa  la  labia  i*    In,»aQx  caiaa*  th«  | 
•taiuiard  davtatloa  if  #dra  thaa  half  of  tha  alxa  of  t^  ncaa»  indicatlos 
that  tiiare  la  $  pitm\$lm  aaouat  c»f  tkawiim  ip  tha  dlstrlbutios  of  t^«  rav 
data.    Ttiia  •aA&i  ebat  outllara  {v^w  pcorca  lavar^.!  ataadard  daviatioaa 
fro^  tlia  Man)  vill  b«  givan  aaonmoui  advaatagia  (la  tha  caaa  of  U£QG/rtt} 
or  divadvaistagtf  (in  tha  catc  of  £&C/F7%),    Tharafora,  tha  ialtlAl 
BCandardisad  sceraa  for  aach  critarion  varlaMa  wara  truticatod  to  pr«vant 
aay  i^ora  froa  dif faring  fron  tha  m«a  by  sora  tha^  thraa  ataodard 
davii^tioM.    <la  tHa  actual  amj^lrical  aoalyalt?  truncatitvs  th«  ffcorat  osUy 
Mda^a  difforaaca  batWMQ  atiglbility  and  non-^aligibility  for  tvo  of  2518 

;^iMtltUtiOM«> 

Each  Mthod  (ParcantlXa  or  StandArdlsad)  clasiifiai  an  Inatitutloo  ioto 
Om  of  thraa  catagoriaa:  Sllgtbla  (danotod  by  ''Yas''  on  tha  cablo»),  Not 
CligXbU  (dcnotAd  by  '^Ko"),  aod  Um:XaaBifiabl«  (4atiot«d  by  '*i4M'*).  Tbt 
t^ird  catagary  i«  assigaad  whan  oaa  or  both  of  tha  critarion  icora* 
laot  avuilabXa.    If  tht  k£OG/F^  acora  Is  aisaiog,  both  Mthodi  will 
clataify  tha  Inititutlon       UocUaslf iabis  aiuca  S£OC/m  carrias  tvro^ 
tbitdt  of  tha  ifalght^Ad  tha  cutoff  tcor*  canoot  b«  attaioasl  by  tha 
UC/FTK  acora  aiona*    On  tha  othar  haad »  if  tfva  igOC/rrt  icon  for  an 


g*G/FTS 

Std.  D«v. 

Public 

$2293 

—  '-^ 
$  906 

$241 

$178 

$3170 

$1149 

§239  . 

$2643 

$i479 

Frivattti 

.  .            .  ... 

$254 

$3792 

$1639  • 

For  chrpurpot«t  of  t\m  ttakpiricsl  coap«rjitlv«  «t»aly9i«,  m  ia«tUution  of 
higher  cducfttlo^  'w««  d«clArcd  to  b«  «li£ibl«  uadmr  thm  St^adLxdisdd  HatSuid 
if  Its  c(^iQc4  BfndMtditmd  score  «xc««dsd  i52.^0«    Ths  vsXus  of  152.10 
IMS  s«l«ccsd  iQ  ord«r  to  sssu?^  tt)sc  both  nsthods  vould/clsssify  ths  ssais 
tptAl  4suflib«r  of  inscicutloas  »s  tllslbls  (dsvtlQpiac).    A  cursful  «xm1- 
sMClOQ  wss^  tb«n  cooductvd  to  s«s  hpv  thm  ssts  of  iostltutloiis  dscXsrsd 
•ligiblc  by  the  two  Mthodi  dlffsrsd  and  whsthsr  tht  dlfftrsncsi  wtrs 
significant* 

4tssultg  of  ths  Coi»j>arAt4va-i^a^ly4^  :  ■  i   

I*  ■         ,  < 

WbiXc  ssch  Mtbod  isXactsd  th«  is««  ausbtfr  (821)  of  sXigiblc  insCitvitiOQS 

by  dstign,  tht  nu»b«r  sf  Institution^  sslsctsd  In  ssch  Cyps  and  control 
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i7  Mr*  public  tw6-j#*r  iiwtitucloii*  *•  d«^Iopia$  cHm  4id  th«  F«c«atiU  • 
K»t»*^,   lk}Mv«r  A  c&l-*^u*r«  ^Mfc  of  lijiolf  ic«ac«  Applied  to  tl^«  i*U 
i«  T«bl«  2  (chrwi  dnr»«»  af  frMdoti)  iadicatct  th4C  ch«  diitriluicioMl 
difr«r«i»c«  b«tima  thm  tuo  MtlKids  1«  not  tt«ti»tlc«liy  iignificaat* 


T«bl«  2:    llinb«r  of  Zi\«tlcutloas  D«t«ni;io«d  to  b*  Eil£$bl« 
.    •  by  Typ«  »q4  Coatcol 


-* 

1 

Method 

Public  Inatitutionf 

Privatt  In«ticutioa»  - 

2-Vt«r. 

Tot»I 

119  ' 

70 

363. 

821 

St«ad«rdia«d 

286 

ill 

64 

360 

821 

Th«  two  M«cbod»  p«rfor»«a  substAacKliy  the  «am  withia  #*ch  category  of 
typ#  «nd  control  a*  i»«ll.    T.bU.  3-6  show  how  ««ch  Mthod  cl*»ilfitd  the 
ia«tltution»  for  ««ch  category  of  type  ead  control.    Xlie  reeulte  for  ell 
iaetltutione  ere  eh^  In  Table  7.^  An  aiul^aie  of  cheee  teaulta  shove  that 
the  two  «ethodi  Mutegorixed  96.2  perceat  of  the  inetftutlooa  idtntically. 
^Sae  Table  8.)    Whes  one  co«bi««i  the  catcgoriea  of  Hot  Eligible  and 
Unclaaeifiabie  <atace  neither  group  la  eligible  to  funding  under  this 
criterioa),  the  percentage  of  identical  ciaaiif ication  riaea  to  97.2 
percent*     (See  Table  9.)  ^ 


Baaed  on  the  reeulCa  of  thia  empirical  analym^a.  SiCES  ^concludei  that,  in  tfaia 
partiitfuiar  case,  there  wa«  no  atatiatlcally  aigniflcant  difference  between  the 
two  xethoda  cf  coaputing  eligibilicy. 
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'T*W«  3s    ntX*  XJI  Kli«lbliicy  of  ruUic  IwtitutiiMU 


t  ■ 

ii3 

0 

*  ^ 

m 

19 

. 

0 

-2  -  ' 

— r 

Tot*X 

185 

;     433 : 

28« 

904 

T«bl«  4t    titU  III  KltflWIlty  of  Public  4-Y«*r  IiwtUutiwi* 


Total 

50 

■  0 
 ^  

50 

0  . 

5 

171 

0 

13 

106 

total 

50 

179 

'  lU 

340 

132 


•  I/A 

Ho 

%/A 

37 

0 

0^ 

III 

1 

■  120 

Ym 

"i 

61 

■  % 

Total 

115 

'  6t 

TaM«  6i    TitU  III  tii*iblllty  of  .Piflvat*  W»*r  JftitituticMw 


K/A 

Ko 

.Total 

155 

0 

0 

155 

■     15  . 

504  ' 

529 

• 

Z 

n 

■  350 

343 

Total 

172 

515 

V 


UbU  li    Xitlm  in  liifiMlicy  of  All  Ift.t4ti»tiw 


/  "I 

^  MM 

Ko 

*TotAl 

0 

'  425  ' 

No 

Z5 

1212 

55 

,  i272 

5 

786 

821 

Total 

4S5 

1242 

821 

25ia 

T«bX«  Si  'P«rc«sit  of  Ituititutioai  Cl«»ilfl«d  ld««tlc»ily 
by  Soth  Mttthodi    <N/A  vs.  No  v», 


Fublic 

t  — 

local 

2-Y«*r 

97*5 

96«6 

96.4 

96,0 

Tot»I 

96^7 

95^8  ^ 

96.2 
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Tabl«  9t     p«rc«nc  of  Initltutions  Claisl!l«4  I4«n£lcAlIy 


IHiblic 

Prlv4t« 

Total 

•  97.7 

96.5 

97.4 

94:7 

97*8 

97.0 

ToC«l 

96.9 

97.6 

97,2 

(The  prepared  testimony  of  Ms.  Eldridge  follows:] 

TwmMOKY^or  Maris  D.  Eldridge,  Adwinistkator  '  of  tki  National  Ckntcr  for 
Education  SrATiimcs,  Bkpork  the  Subcommhtm  on  Postskconoaky  Education 

*  or  THJC  Couurrm  on  Education  and  La»or  or  thk  House  or  Rkprkskntattvss, 
March  28.  1979 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  on 
the  -impact  of  methodolocioil  differences  in  determining  elkibility  of  a  developing 
institution  under  Title  III,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  method  for 
deterniining  eligibility,  propoeed  in  relations  pu^blished  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
November  2,  1978.  utilizes  a  percent4ip-ba»ed  score  for  each  institution  using  1) 
average  basic  education  opportunity  gjbmt  (BEOG)  award  per  ful^time  equivalent 
undergraduate  student  and  2}  averag«  educational  and  general  expenditures  per 
full-time  equivalent  undergraduate  student  as  criteria,  Th^e  criteria  assume  that  a 
hi^h  average  BEOG  awaru  and  a  low  average  educational  and  general  expenditure 
are  reasonable  indicators  that  an  institution  is  serving  a  significant  number  of 
economically  deprive^  studenU  and  is  struggling  for  survival.  In  that  cpntext»  the 
criteria  are  utilised  as  an  initial^  ^reenin^  device.  Because  the  validly  of  combining 
percentile  scores  has  been  questioned,  this  subcommittee  asked  NCES  to  conduct  a 
comparative  analysis  of  this  njethod  and  a  method  based  on  standardized,  scores  to 
determine  the  differential  impact  of  the  alternative  approaches. 

It  is  recognized  that  percentile  scores  are  not  sensitive  to  the  differences  between 
two  raw  scores;  they  only  depend  on  the  number  of  raw  scores  between  the  two 
scores  in  c^ueetion.  A  strong  argument  (x>uld  be  made  for  usii^  a  procedure  such  as 
stand^niiiing  the  two  raw  -  criterion  scores  and  adding  them  instead. .  Although 
standard  scores  are  sensitive  to  the  differences  between  two  raw  scores,  and  stand- 
ard scores  would,  in  general,  assure  the  relative  weighting  that  the  proposed  regula- 
tions intended,  an  empirical  analysis  of  the  two  methods  shows  that,  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  resulU  of  the  two  methods. 

In  response  to  the  request  from  this  subcommittee,  we  have  completed  an  analysis 
to  determine  whether  there  are  significant  differences  between  the  sets  of  institu- 
tions which  would  be  classified  as  eligible  by  the  two  methodfl.  The  analvais  was 
designed  so  that  both  methods  of  computing  eligibility  would  classify  the  same 
nuimier  of  "mstitutions  as  devekjping--rouKhiy  one-third  of  ail  two-  and  four-year 
collides  C>f  all  the  821  institutions  selected,  786  institutions-  on  %  jpercent— are 
determined  to  be  eligible  by  both  approaches.  In  terms  of  categoric  ot  institutions 
classified  as  eligible,  the  distribution  of  the  821  institutions  does  not  shift  apprecia- 
bly. The  figures  are  «' 

(io  percwtj 


Typf  !5f  fRstitutw  (Twtt»d  method 

PDbik:2^yea/   33  35 

Putjiic  4-y«af     M  13 

Privatfi  2-yea(   9  '  8 

Prfvate  i-ytar       ^4 

ToUi   ,         100  100 
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On  thi»  bwiim  it  U  reasonable  to  coaduide  that  only  extr^inely  minor  iiKermcm 
rmult  from  the  urn"  of  either  approach.  From  a  sUtuitical  point  of  view.  Uk?  differ* 
erionu  are  not  iwgnificant,  ' 

A  cteiaiied  technical  report  hajs  been  pr«parad,  and  I  wouid  be.pleai^  to  submit  it 
ioT  the  record  if  you  tanJeiUre.  The  report  wa«  prepaid  by  0r.  Rolf  M.  Wulfsberg 
Assistant  Admixuitrator  for  Raiearch  and  Analysis,  who  is  with  m«  todav\  Or! 
Wttliibenf  and  I  will  be  pleated  to  an«wer  ^y  questions  you  might  have. 

.         /  ■  ■  .-^  .  •  • 

STATEMENT  OF  MARIE  D.  EUMUDGE.  ADMINISTRATOR,  NA^ 
TIONAL  CENTER  FX)R  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  ROLF  WULFSBERG 

Ms.  Eldridge.  We  have,  in  response  to  your  requ^ti  conducted  a 
comparative  analysis  of  the  percentile  score  m^odoli^  as  pro- 
posed in  the  regulations,  published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  No- 
vember 2,  1978,  and  the  method  based  on  standardized  scores,  to 
determine  the  differential  impact  of  the  alternative  approach- 
Conceptually,  the  difference  betw^n  the ,  two  methods  the 
difference  which  results  from  a  simpifi^ranking  of  scores,  which  is 
the  percentile  method,  as  opposed  to  a  system  which  takefiiinto  ' 
account  the  spread  of  the  scores  as  well  as  the  rankings.  The  li^J^r  j/ 
we  call  the  standardized  method.  • 

An  (empirical*  analysis  of  the  two  methods  shows  that,  wiUi  the 
data  in  hand,  there-  is  little  difference  between  the^  specific  sets  of 
institutions  whicK  Would  be  classified,  as  eligible  by  either  of  the 
two  methods.  " 

In  othj^r  to  maintain  complete  comparability  between  the  two 
methods,  we  held  the  number  of  eligible  institutions  constant, 
roughly  one-third  of  aU^  and  4-year  colleges.  This  resulted  in  each 
method  selecting  82 J  institutions. 

Wa  found  that  786  0f  the  821  institutions,  or  %  percent,  were 
determined  to  be  eligible  by:  both  approach^.  That  degree  of  com- 
parability is  impressive,  ^d)  we  might  h^ve  justifiably  stopped  our 
investigation  at  that  point,     '  ^ 

However,  we  did  pursue  the  analysis  by  type  and  control  of 
institution  just  to  reassure  ourselves  that  the  few  di^rences  which 
did  emerge  between  the  twp  methodologies  were  nat  concentrated 
in  any  one  group.  it  ^   

The  greatest  chang^  was  found  in  2ryear  pubKc  colleges,  where 
the  percent  of  all  eligifales  rose  from  33  percent  to  35  percent  with 
the  standardized  method.  Public  4-year  colleges,  and  private .^-year 
colleges  shifted  from  14  percent  and  9  perc^t  to  15  per^tent  and  8 
percent,  respectively,  a  shift  of  1  percentage  point.-      '     \r.    r'      '  , 

The  private  4-year  colleges  captured  44  percent  of  the  eligible  J* 
ratings  under  both  systems.  ^  *   .  ^ 

I  found  these- comparisons  dramatically  clc^,  and  it  is  "reason-  ' 
able  to  conclude  that-only  extremely  minor  differences  result  from 
the  use  of  either  approach.         ^  \  ^ 

From  a  statistic^  point  of  view,- there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence. 41  '  . 

The  technical  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wulfsberg,  and  he  and 
I  will  be  pleased  to*  answer  any  questions  you  jmay  have. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much; 

The  ^'Empirical  Comparative  Analysis  of  Alternative  Methods  of 
Computing  Eligibility"  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  members  of  ^ 
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th©  committee.  What  conclusion  did  you  reach  from  the  conclusion 
that  you  reached  on  page  3  that*either  method  of  sconng— — 

I  assume  that  in  making  tl^  tompariaon  ycm  asaumed  the  model 
based  on  the  new  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  B£OG  griant  for  full-  ^ 
time  equivalent  studenta?  ^ 

1^  SLOimxiS.  That  is  (XHrect.  We  did  utilize  the  two  criteria  as 
-  provided  in  the  proposed  r^ulation.  These  criteria  assume  that  a 
high  average"  grant  and  a  low  average  educational  and  gen- 
eral expenditure  are  r^tsonable  indicators  that  an  institution  is 
serving  a  significant  number  of  economically  deprived  students  and 
is  struggling  for*  survival.  We  did  hot  question  that  assumption. 

Mr.  FoEO.  Even  though  both  methods  product  similar  results, 
•  ^  can  you  tell  us  whether  one  method  or  the  other  has  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy,  operating  under  i^e  assumption  that  you  just  - 
d^ribed  that     prwmmably  a  fair  definition  of  the  new  regula- 
tion. 

Operating  under  that  assumption,  does  either  of  the  two  methods 
that  you 'explored  here  produce  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than 

the-other?      '  . 

Ms.  Eldridgk.  As  I  indicated,  the  differences  were  not  signifi- 
"cant,  either  statistically  or,  1  think,  in  terms  of  ;any  practical 
consideration,  when  you  consider  that  96  percent  were  identified  as 
eligible  under  either,  alternative  approach."  ^ 

Mr.  FoRi).  Were  there  institutions  excluded  under  the  OE 
^    method,  that  would  Have  been  included  under  the  NCES  method? 

Ms.  EujRiDGK.  I  don't  think  of  the  standardized  approach  as  the 
NCES  method,  but  we  can  refer  to  it  in  those  terms. 

Yes,  there  was  a  difference  of  35  institutions  which  were  includ- 
ed under  the  Jercentiie,  or  OE  approach,  but  which  were  not 
includ^  under  the  NCES  approach.  There  was  a  similar  balance  in 
,  .tibe  other  diriBction' because  we  did  have  the  constraint  that  we 
^  '  wanted  to  identify 'exactly  the  same  number  of  eligible  institutii/ns. 
Therefore,  there  were  also  35  institutions  which  were  identified  as 
eligible  under  the  standardized  rpethpd,  which  were  not  identified 
under  the  percentile  ranking  method.  Those  35  represent  4  percent 
of  the  base  of  821  institutions. 

Mr.  FoED.  Did  the  excluded  institutions  have  any  common  char-'  , 
acteristic  that  is  apparent  from  what  you  were  doing  with  niun- 
bers? 

Ms.  ELDRrtxJfi.  The  scan  that  we  made  of  thtKie  did  not  indicate  - 
any  great  differences.  I  did  iperition  to  y^u  that  the  greatest  differ- 
ence was  in  the  eligibility  rate  for  the  2-year  public  colleges. 

Of  the  821  institutions  identified  in  the  percentile  ranking  meth- 
odology, 33  percent  of  tiiose  821  were  in  the  2-year  public  colleges. 
Under  the  standardized,  method,  that  percentage  was  increased  by 
'2  percentage  points.  That  was  the  most  marked  difference. 

Mr.  FoBB.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  W^iits,  do  you  have  any  questioiis?  * 

Mr.  Wia?is.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Wulfsberg,  did  you  want  to  add  anything  to  this? 

Mr.  WuLFSBKKG.  Mr.  (^wurman,  we- also  looked  »t.the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  institutions  which  dijffered  by  the  two  raeth- 
'ods,  and  there  was  no  consistent  pattern  apparent. 
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I  did  want  to  add  that  the  bulk  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
methoda,  namely,  thoeie  institutions  whirff  were  eligible  oy  one 
method' and  not  eligible  by  the  otMr,  we  would  attribute^to  normal 
statistical  fluctuation.  ^  ■    .  . 

Nesct  year,  when  new  data  are  available^  itwcmid  most  likfely  be 
a  very  different  set  of  institutions  which  would  differ  by  the  two 
methods.  We  did  not  find  these  difference  to  be  significant  from  a 
statistical  standpoint.  ^  V 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  as  a  matter  of  curiuiity,  how  d\d  you  develop  the 
base,  make  the  computation  in  terms  of  the  BEOG  grant?  I  have  * 
been  led  to  believe  that  we  did  not  have  available  an  inventory  of 
succ^ful  applicants. 

What  year  were  you' able  to  use,  for  example? 

Mr,  WuLFSBKRG.  The  data  base  for  both^of  the  criterion  variables 
was  the  fiscal  1976-77  information.  The  educational  and  general' 
expenditures  data  came  from  NCES  information  which  we  gather 
annually  from  all  institutions  of  h'^her  education.  The  full-time 
equivalent  information,  which  is  the  denominator  of  the  criterion 
variable,  is  also  derived  from  data  which  NCES  gathers  every  year. 
The  BEGG  information  is  not  gathered  by  NCES.  It  is  derived, 
rather,  from  data  maintained  by  the  student  financial  assistance 
office  of  OE.  :  '  , 

'  Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  . '  ' 

^  We  have  a  slight  change  in  the  program  now.  We  are  ready  to 
come  to  another  panel,  but  our  colleague,  Mr.  Willian^s,  wish^  to 
be  heard  at  this  time. 

OUf  neA  witness  is  the  Honorable  Pat  Williams  of  Moriitana.  Mr. 
•^WiUian^sls^^  will  Jbft.4ii8wt<3^  in^  fu^ 

/record,  ajtid  you  may  procmJ  to  supplertient  it,  add  to  it,  or  com- 
ment on  it  in  any  way  that  you  feel  most  comfortable: 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROST  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  please<i^  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  mem- 
'  bers  of  the  subcommittee  during  your  consideration  of  reauthoriza- 
tion of  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  . 

Title  III,  as  iKe  only  Federal  prt^ram  that  givefs  large  direct 
grants  to  highW- education  institutions  for  improving  academic 
programs,  administration,  |tudent  services,  and  faculty  develop- 
ment, is,  in  fact,  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher 
education  resources  of  this  country  as  its  framiers  had  hoi>ed.  • 

Certainly  in  my  homa.State  of  M(lhtana,  the  program  is  key  in 
rt^iucing  the  academic  isolation  inherent  in  locations  where  vast 
distances  block  easy  interaction  with  and  access  to  other  higher 
learning  programs. 

For  the  title  III  consortium  made  up  of  Carroll  CoHege  in. 
Heiena,  the  Collejge  of  Great  Falls,  Miles  City  Community  College 
and  Dawson  Community  College  in  Glendive,  and  also  for  Flathead 
Community  College  in  Kalispell,  Mont.,  title  III  has  been  a  bridge 
between  the  institutions  and  the  outside  academic  world.  . 

It  has  festered  imfJrovements  ranging  from  advanced  manage- 
ment and  data  collection,  to  institution  of  Native  American  studies  ' 
programs,  to  improvement  of  student  services. 
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Tetitimony  from  the  adrQinistrations  of  each  of  the  institutions  is 
overwhelmingly  supportive  of  title  Ilir  It  is  a  pix^am  that  has 
consistently  enabled  our  colleges  to  improve  aiid  expand  service 
for  Montana  students, "  - 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Title  III  pn^ram  to  Montana,  I 
am  coi^erp^  about  the  posiiible  effects  of  new  title  III  regulations 
which  sr^u)  be  published  in  the  near  future.  The  draft  regulations 
included  eligibility  changes  which  couldndraraatically  shift  the  em- 
phasis of  the  program,  and  disqualify  many  participating  institu- 
tions, thus,  perhaps,  altering  the  original  intention  of  the  program. 
^  'The  proposed  regulations  which  were  developed  with  the  aim  of 
improving  the  administration  of  the  title  III  program,  were  first 
.  issued  on  November  2,  and  a  60-day  public  comment  period  wa§ 
opened  at  that  time. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  the  program  then  under- 
way was  expected  to  be  issued  in  mid-December,  rarticipating  col- 
leges and  Members  of  Congress  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  GAO 
findings  to  use  as  the  basis  of  their  comments  on  wheUier  or  not 
the  new  regulations  appropriately  address  title  HI  administrative^ 
concerns.  -  . 

On  September  19,  the  GAO  report  w^  transmitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  comments,  and  the 
Department  was  asked  to  submit  comments  by  October  30.  It  was 
December  13,  nearly  l^/z  months  beyond  the  deadline,fthat  the 
draft  report  was  returned  to  GAO  with  the  agency's  comments. 

Because  of  this  delay,  the  GAO  report  was  not  issued  until 
February  13.  nearly  p  montJi-a^id-a:Jbj&lf  after  the  cIosim  date.pf 

I      after  the  closing  date  for  submission  of  applications.  /. 

In  late  January,  I  and  12  members  from  other  affected  western 
! .  districts  wrote  to  Commissioner  Boyer,  asking  that  isauancg  of  fmal 
regulations  be  deferred  pending  the  availability  of  the  ^JAO  reix)rt. 

^he  letter  urged  the  Office  of  Education  to  proc^^  with  the 
grant  processing  on  the  ^basis  of  1978  regulations,  and  to  avoid 
program  interruption,      ^  . 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  chairman  of  the.  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee, and  11  other  Senators  also  requested  deferral,  suggest- 
ing that  appropriate  changes  in  the  title  III  program  could  be 
lafsessed  during  rfeauthoriz^^tion  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  this 
session. 

I  followed  up  on  our  letter  with  a  series  of  phone  calls,  and 
r  another  letten  dc^ted^  Feijruary  21  to  the  Office  of  Education,  urging 
a  prompt  response  to  our  request  for  deferral  of' the  new  regula- 
tions. On  March  15,  a  full  4j^days  after  my  Origitial  letter  was. sent, 
the  Office  of  Education  wrote  back,  denying  our  request. 

The  only  concession  that  the  Office  of  Education  made,  or  even 
addressed,  was  extending  the  deadline^  for  reapplication  by  partici- 
pating schools  which  had  not  submitt^  applications  under  the  new 
regulations. 

J This  concession,  in  fact^  only  affected  seven  institutions  in  the 
country.  So,  Mr. -Chairman,  the  Office  of  Education  in  no  way 
addressed  our  Concerns  about  the  .  disqualification  of  ^participating 
institutions  under  the  new  regulations,  and  did  not  even  allow  us 

\ 
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the  time  to  determine  whether  these  dramatic  changes  would  re- 
solve or  exacerbate  the  problems  identified  by  GAO. 

The  GAO.  in  fact,  indicated  in  its  report  that  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  revised  r^lationa  will  be  more  adequate  m  meeting  the  intent^ 
of  the  law  than  the  prior  r^fulations  wouldrhave  been,  or  are. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  valid  qu^tton,  and  one  which  should  be 
considered  by  Congress,  and  one^  that  most  particularly  should  be 
considered  by  the  members  of  this  committee.  For  Uiis  reason,  I 
ui^e  the  committee  to  determine  during  tomorrow's  hearings 
whether  the  Office  of  Education  has  adjusted  the  title  III  regula- 
tions to  allow  continuation  of  existing  prc^frams, 

I  would  also  urge  the  a)nmiitt©e  to  carefully  review  the  regula- 
tions when  they  become  available,  to  determine  if  they  are,  in  fact, 
appropriate,  and  if  remedial,  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
sudden,  harmful  changes' in  the  important  title  III  pn^am. 

Thank  you,  Mr.-  Chairman.  .  ' 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  extraordinary 
Wfort  that  y6u  have  put  into  tracking  activities  of  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  this  prc^am. 

•.We  will  have  a  representative  of  tl\e  Office  of  Education  here 
u  tomorrow,  presumably  completely  eqiJipped  to  respond  to  questions, 
tl  would  invite  you  to  join  us  and  ask  him  the  questions  that  you 
asked  him  in  your  phone  calls,  under  circumstance  where  it  can 
hardly  take  a  month-and-a-half  to  answer  them,  sitting  there  at 
that  table/      .  \ 

Sadly,  a  monCh-and^a-half  delay  is  not  real  bad  for  that  bunch 
over  tnere.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  which  party 
has  the  administration.  A  more  cynical  person  than  the  chairman 
now  presiding  might  look  at  the  chronology  that  you  have  outlined 
in  your  statement)  and  come  to  the  conclusion  tljat  someone  did 
not  want  the  GAO  report  to  move  through  the  channels  in  time  to 
Js^lTB^s  fof  comment  on  the  pending  regulations. 

'Mr.  Williams.  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  new  around  here 
myself,  tmd  I  guess  I  just  have  not  become  appropriately  callous  to 
a  month-and-a-half  delay. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  hope  you  never  do. . 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  I  know  you  are  not  either. 

Mr.  Ford.  As  you  spend  a  little  time  around  here,  you  learn,  as 
the  rest 'of  us  have,  a  variety  of  ways  to  expr^  your  concern  over 
month-and-a-half  delays,  using  methods  that  leave  an  impression. 
Sometimes  vacant  seats. 

Counsel  advises  me  ^hat  an  even  more  curious  problem  exists  in 
that  the  institutions  are  being  told  n^w  to  apply  for  funding  on  the 
basis  of  the  not  yet  fmalized,  but  prop<ised  regulations  rather  than 
the  basis  of  the  existing  iregulations,  because  the  new  regulations 
will>notbe  in  effect  in  time  for  the  new  funding  year.  That  leads 
one  to  assume  that  they  did  not  expect  that  anybody  was  going  to 
complain  about  the  new  regulations,  and  also  to  assume  that  if  one. 
does  now  complain,  or  if  we  try  to  legislate,  we  will  be  too  late 
because  they  will  be  passing  out  the  money  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  law  is  going  to  be  rather  than  what  the  law  is. 

We  have  so  many  r^lutions  of  disagreement  on  HEW  regula- 
tions pending  before  this  committee  th^t  I  hesitate  to  get  into  any 
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more  of  them,  but  perhaps  some  place  in  the  middle  of  this  y^, 
we  are  going  to  I^ngiate,  and  perhaps  we  can  get  them  to  go  cme 
step  furtherwand  take  tt^  appluratums  n<^  on  ti^  baaii  of  what  the 
law  is,  or  what  ti^  law  is  jj^ing  to  be  under  the  regulaticms,  but 
what  the  law  might  be  when  we  get  through  legisiatii^. 

If  we  are  going  to  use  a  prospective  formula,  maybi^|iere  should 
be  some  c5nsultation  with  this  committee  ai^  the  Senate  commit-  ' 
"  tee,  sinc^  Senator  Pell  has  expressed  his  cteep  ^xmcem  in  th^  to 
see  what  the  ultimate  pro,|ected  law  is  going  to  be,  and  then  we 
ought  to  apply  on  that^  basis  rati^r  than  S(»ne  interim  regulation, 

(can  guarantee  yoii  that  the  committee  will  do  whatever  it  can 
to  respond  to  your  concerns,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  you  in  doing  this.  We  invite  you  to 
participate  with  us. 

Mr.  Buchanan?      '  ,^  . 

Mr.  BucuAKAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;C  * 

I  would  simply  associate  myself  wifii  the  .chairman's  remarks^ 
and  say  in  response  to  his  comment,  it  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  oifference  which  kind  of  administration  we  have,  the  bu- 
'   reaucracy  seems  to  remain  the  same. 

I  am  reiAinded  of  the  story  of  Mohy  Dick,  and  a  statement  thai 
made  an  impact  on  me.^'Ahab  is  forever^^Jiab.^'  I  thought  in  this 
instance  we  might  say,  'The  whale  is  forever  the  whale  when  we 
are  talking  about  the  Office  of  Education  or  the  Depart^tnent  of 
HEW.         )  '  ^  ^ 

Mr.  WiuAms,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairs  i 

Mr.  Foan.  Our  next  panel  of  witnesses  will  consist  of  Tliomas 
Exiglund,  executive  director,  Small  College  Consortium;  Richani 
Witter,  executive  director,  ACCTion  Consortium;  and  Van  Allen, 
/  executive  director,  TACTICS  Consortium-  Without  objection  the 
prepared  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  rea)rd,  and  you  may 
proceed  to  highlight,  comment  or  add  to  your  statements  in  any 
way  that  you  wish; 

[Prepared  statement  of  Thomas  Englimd  follows:] 
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Presented  by 
Thomas  U.  Bnglimci  • 
Executive  Director 
Small  College  Consortium 
MarcK  28,  1979 
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t  All  Tho^ft  Snglund,  Ex«cutlvt  Direccu^  of  chfi  Small  Collage  Con^ortluai. 
I  mm  plmjitmd  to  ba  hara  io  »haT«  with  you  a^HM  of  uur '  iapTiaaianc  atx^uC  tha 
valua  of  conaortlal  as:rang«aao£«^a  a  saaaf  for  providing  aaaiataoca 
davalwpUig  inatitut ions. 

Tha  SmII  Cul  legit  Censor  tlua    c.mos  into  b«ing  on  J\i%y  1,   1976^  with  tha 
auardini^  of  Ics  flrat  Title  III  grant.     Tha  denlgti  for  th«  can«urCiua  avolvad 
out  of  pravlouai  prograwalng        cha  Counrll  for  tha  Adv«nc««ant  of  Sflull  Colleges 
(CA&C>,  a  aismbarshisi  organisation  new  sisrvirtg  nbouC  200  ins  C I  tut  inns,     Tha  ^ojact 
was  dav«loprd  by  re»preti»»nrj^vai  of  CASC  schcoU  and  by  Che  CASC  staff.  Their 
object  Ivs  was  to  provide  te^^ical  assLatsnce  ai^abXing  an  InsCituti&ct  to  rsspond 
to  thoaa  pLoblens  It  hcvh  «s  of«  greatest  concern  and  to  deal  with  those  issuca. 
1q  tha  coiiCext  uf  c.oi«prehens Ivef  institutional  developMtit.    Ttiac  is  to  aay, 
Ch«re  was  An  awsrifnais  thaC  Inst  i£ut  ional  health  cannot  be  attained  pl^caiieal; 
It  Bust,  be  let'ogn  i zfd  that  s  pruhlea  in  onis  area  nf  inst  1  tut  tonsi  X  if  e  has  a 
ripple  t^ttecr  thraiigi>out  the  institution.    To  reaaio  viable,  An  institution 
Kust  t'lntf-tuiVa  e4ch  of  its  individual  progrMmit  and  departments  as  well  ae  the 
linkages  Ammg  theai.    ThuS,^  although  ^ur  project  offers  specific  technical 
assistance  ia  areas  such  as  .pl^in^ing  or  K.irollswnt  daValoptMnt ,  our  ultimata 
goal  iif  to  help  institutions  link  all  those  efiorts  together  and  to  b^gin  to 
ftaa  theMielves  si  prgantc  wK<:)les»  ,  - 

For  tha  curren;:  project  year,   there  Are  ^l  participating  .institutions 
ranging  in  /tl^e  froE  About  HIO  students  to  about^lS50,     The  meau  snroil ei»etvt 
la,  907.     A  lint  of   the  »c\h^o\»  Is  provided .  in  Attachment  A. 

^    Each  insiriLution  racetveji  slightly  over  $20,000.   ia  direct  funding  frua 
the  Federal  gi *nt .      [t  also  oontslhntes  $2000.   to  a  fund  .which  covers  some  of 
the  tfXfjpnues  ef  ihv.  project  staff  and  office   (all  of  the  rent,   most  of  the 
tftleplHJne,  rfup H t  l^^i^lpoj^t agr ,  snd  ssippUcs  budgets,  eind  a  portion  of  salaries, 
fringe  benefits,  and  trasfal  i  teas) . 
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from  th«  r*d«r«X  Boul«s.  m  coll«^a.  hirat  »a  Oa-C««|;ua  Courdisator  mnii  a 
MCratary.  aach  of  whoai  muse  b«  aaaigntd  «l  laaat  Cwo-thirds  tina  to  projact- 
r«l«cad  ac^lviCiaa.     lo  addifiion.  th«  graat  provide  traval  funds  aud  a  budgaC 
(ot  oChar^Hlac«n«naoua  ex^nias. 

Th«  projact  at*lf  conaiats  oi  10' individuala.  «ina  of  who*  ara  full-ti»a 
ii»pLuy««c  and  uutt  of  which  la  jj^rt-r i«a.    Th«i'«  ia  thm  ^uivalant  of  6.5 
full'tiwe  profasali^Al  i>oaition5  aiid  3.0  jiupport  staff  jwaltioiif, 

Tha  caordlMt^g  ttiacituc loa  ia  Avartct  Collaga  in  Danville,  Virginia-  Tha 
Couiicil  fpr  tha  Advancement  of  S«aU  Collagaa  continuea  its  relationahip  to 
eha  ionaor ttiiJB  by  aarving  aa  th«  aaaiating  agaucy.     CASC'a  Narional  Conaulclng 
KattN>rk  h»lp«  j*«rtfcipat  ing  col  leges,  identify  exEernal  co^»uitanta  to  coaipliia^nt 
tha  work  of  tha  project  staff;   tha  Planning  and  Data  SysCeM  provides  analytical 
tooia  fur  progr«»  analysis  and  planning;  find  Individual  CASC  staff  in^vbars 
aasist   ill  wotk*;h(]pa  and  naka  &iimm  campus  visits. 

Additional  datalls  about  tha  operations  of  the  Small  College  Consortium 
ara  incUided  in  Atcacl>»ent  B.  .  ■  . 

fia^ief  i  t  a^  of  a  Qons^^  .  ^  .. 

Chairman  Kurd's  lattar  Inviting  us ^o  partlrlpate  on  this  panel  askad  that 
wa  sprak  to  thrrm  Wttars:   tha  at  Lengths  of  consort  la,., t^a  wttys.^in  wkich  wa  }^ve 
4«ilsttid  tha  participating  institutions,  and  fhf*  reasnns  for  which  wc  believa  tha 
consort  IaI  jir  raugoimi-nt  should        a  t'ontlnuing  part  of   the  Title   III  program.  In 
tha  foiiwwing  cnwents  I  would  like  to  nake  «  serlaa  5f  observations  about  tha 
first  two  oi  th<5«e  itema.     The  third  -  reasons  for  continuing  consort  ial  nriange- 
»4'0ts  under  Tirle  til  ■■  will  be  Implirit   In  what   I  h-ivtf  to  say.     We  hope  that 
tonsorfia  will  n^sMiu  a  part  ot  Title  III  to  provide  Hiff^ilar  opporttui  It  ics 

r 

developing  institutions  under  the  rrauthoriied  Icgis lat inn. 
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OvTCOKitia.  Kolatloo  -  Thm  first  b«o«fl£  I  would  to  Mstlim  is  Lh«t 

CiMMortlA  »tm  Mhlm  to  Mitis«tA  th«  ilcgrM  to  which  Tieic  III  ia«citu^icMyi  **Arm 
lttoI«ea4  'fro*  ch«  tela  uurrsnta  of  acad««ic  life/'    This  i»ol«Cioa  m^y  b«va 
iittv«ral  coBfNjncncs:     In  p^rC,   it  can  b«  g«ogr«phi(*;  »ost  af  our  lQ«eltuC|oa«  an 
in  ralativcljf  r««occ  locations  wH«rc  it  ii  difficult  co  iat«r«ct  with  profesviunal 
coll«a|{ui»s.     Isoiatloa  can        r«l«Ceil  to  financial  resource*;  tight  budget* 
t«Dd       provide  funds  for  dayto-^d^y  iprobltm*,  not  for  Xong-rAngc  d«v«lap»enC«l 
•fforts.     Cftan*  on«  of  tb«  first  ItuSM  Lo  b«  «ll»inaL«d  is  funds  for  pcufesslonal 
travel.    Aa4  aoM  aap«i:£,>  of  iaolatlun  ate  dua  lo  IsoIatioQ  frPa  currant  lechuology 
and  naw  procedurav;  aost  developing  ln»t  lturlo(}«  arc  staffed  by  geiteralXsCs  who 
%f*ar  fcany  hata  -  thare  la  no  way  for  ch«»  to  k«ep  abr«a»t  of  developments  in 
Lhclr  Msy  areaa  of  rea|>on«lbillty. 

4 

Participating  in  our  Title^I  consortluw  i\«s  assisted  colleges  In  breaking 
out  of  tb^ir  Isolation.     Attendance  &t  vorkahopt  ^nd  senlnars  bat  b«lp*d  peopltt 
share  co«*on  probUn*  end  to  be  exceed  to  tha  latest  approaclies  tm  au.lving 
tboee  probleas.     The  project  not  only  providee  resuuicea  for  producing  these 
wvrkahopc  but  alao  the  travel  tunds  so  that  te^u  of  college  peiaonnel  can 
mttwai^  iMtiMilmma.t.C  i«  iaclWad  to.^vi.  a  full  yejLr'a  ov^viav  of  yorkahop 
and  sculnar  offeriogi.     The  roluasns  headed  '^Schools  Attending"  and  **Total 
ALCevKieaa'*  provide  aoaa  indliratlan  af  eh«  axrent  co  wh^ch  i^arC iclpat Ing  Inivtltur lone 
take  advantage  of  thvia  ecclvitirs.) 

The  proj  lint's  resource  library  Is  another  mpi*ns  far  roduc  Ing  isolation  by 
sharing  Information.  I^jt--  contains  a  wide  a^tay  of  qupst  i  Dnn»lr<»» ,  planning 
docua*nte.  cur r Icular  Models,   rrpurts,   and  ocher  materials,  leost  of  which  have  ^ 
been  genereted  At  project  gchools  under  the  auspicf^s  nf  rh^  ^rant.  Mt*6l)ar 
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colUieo  x,mmi  only  contact  proj«:t  .tuff  to  r.^r.lv.  caplt.  of  •«t«ri.iV  la  Ch« 
Ufernry  and  th-mby  b«j«ftt  fros  th#  work  of  ch«ir  coU«gu«.  .t  och«r  inttitutiua.. 

Lat.ly  ch«  On-C#»pu.  Coor dinntor*  h«v«  fowid  th«r«  i*  tiucb  to  b«  g«ln»d  by 
corr..|K>oding  with  e^ch  aCh.r  4bout  .urr.nc  eururrn.,     A.  w  vUit  the  c*apu,«.,  " 
•  taff  iMmbfitfl  regulatrly  Uarn  -bout  y«t  mnut^.r  filing  fro*  m  Coordii»*tor 
ficaking  lnfor*,tion  fro.  hU  or  h«r  p«cr.-.J^»  p.»rEin«nt  topic, 

Hiitb  ^Ufe^  I*cjLnl^:*l  A*ii*t_«H£*  -  A  ««^:ond  b^n.fit  i»  that  th.  cooiortiu. 
provide  .  .uuic.  of  co»tu-Cent.  reliabU  t»chiUc«l  *m1.c«uc.  that  is  d«»igiied 
to  p««lt  dii.ct  appllc-tion  on  .  c.»pu,.    Participating  inatituciona  ar*  not 
l.ft  iwiving  to  utiUra  uizU*iIiar  co«»*uU«ntti  vJio  «.y  tur«>  out  not  to  hava  tha 
combination  of  piorc^.tunal  axpercisc,  personal  sualitita.  and  l.itant.  co«.it«eat 
r.qulrad  to  .olv^  preaaing '^obU»s .     Th*  projact^  ataf  f  and  tha  a.ai.tiug  agancy 
provide  <  pool  of  re.uurcaa  •specially  designed  to  »«et  tha  naada  of  small 
con«ge=i.     By  tapping  thiit  pool,  si  participating  inatitutiun  can  hava  a  high 
d.gr^e  ot  ronfid«ci  that  it  will  be  daaling  with  paopie  „ho  und^r^tand  it. 
n«rd«  and  who  have  tht  eo.pctencV  to  ra.ojlve  tha».     Our  annual  eternal  evaluation 
report,  hav-  coniii»t«nt  iy  shovu  that  the  quantity  «ud  quality  of  technical 
asai.tawce  avatUbla  through  tha  project  are  highly  regarded. 

^    .Coa.^.  t'f.*i;ii.ttvrneaa  -  Wa  bali^^va  tl^at.  daiivary  of  eecJmical  M-iatanc,  through 
a  consorriusa  c«n  be  >vrry  coat   effective.  our  project,   tor  ao»«thing  le.fi  Chan 

$>0,Q0O.  p^r  institution  per  year  we  are  providing:     a  twc-thlrd.  ti».  profesaionai 
person  (tha  O^-Ca^um  Co.^rd  lnat»r )   Co  carry  our  proj**<:t  ^rtivitira;  a  two-third, 
tiw*  srcret*ry;  opportimfty  for  caaipua  trams  to  atl*?nd  sevaral  prnfessionaJ 
shops  p«i  year;  a  r,in  itpua.  of  ^  three  vialt.  to  rampu.  by  tha  project  ^taffj  a.-cea. 
to  a  rosour.-e  Ubiary  whirh  i^cilir^res  H  U'.s.-mlnaUon  of  proJt-cT  outcomes  (and 
dl«ini.h^K  the  need   fur  each  ,..hool  to  "re-invent  i>>  wh^el"  whenever  a  nev  effort 
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is  un4«rtJik«u)  i  iiu4  B«viiral  Iscuss  of  the  projuct  ficw«l«sc*r  c0»C4ii}ing  technical 
ASsiiitAnca  review*  ssd  o£h»r  tipu  for  «iicc«ssful  Mnagescnt  of  the  project. 

With  r««prrc  to  thl«  topic  of  i:u«c-«f f«ctiv«n«iii,  w«  ttI«o  know  the  project 
^     he«  J(^rvp4  AS  «  cet^lyeit  to  mobilise  the  «fforCi  of  luny  Indlvtduele  «t  the 
p*rr  icipjkCltig  in«t  icut  ione,"t    Our  eveluetlon  dete  d«B>on»tr«c«  that  el^nificant 
uimbere  of  adali\iiiCr«tor»,  faculty  »««b«r«,  and  stydnite  get  dr»wi\  into' devf'lc4J- 
•entel  ectlvitSec  due  to  the  wtiaailus  provided  hy  the  grent.     Thue,  t^-m  federal 
voniee  tiave  li#d  a  very  important  »ultlpli«r  effect  iii  terwa  o£  reeourcee  actually 
coa»ltte<d  to  developmental  efforts. 

Continuity  of  Relet  ionahips  -  Ongoing  |*«r*onel  *nd  profe««ionel  r«i*tioaahlps  , 
poesihiii  through  a  con»ortiu«  beip  to  maintain  aomentua.     The  tonsortiwB  does 
not  elaply  provlda  the  "iilgh**"  that  attendance  ml  a  ^^raf essional  aeetlng  soaetiaes 
givaa  or  that  aay  occasionally  be  obtalmwl  by  using  an  effective  external  consultant. 
lnvolv*!t»4?nt   iu  workshops,  ctfapu»  vlarics  by  the  project  staff  (the  *taff  6Jpont  2^8 
days  on  the  vai  it^us  caapu^es  lest  year),  a  »*tesdy  etre^a  of  t-.orrespondence  froa 
the^  project  office,  periodic  re<juire<l  reports,  end  participation  in  thtf  annual 
«xt»rnal  waluatiou  prnt'css  ^12  ne^vt  to  kctp  college  pt^rsonnel  involved  in  the  ' 
project.     In  fact,    it  aight  be  t>ie  case  ch#t*a  consortiua,   through  th^  extra- 
Inetitut  ional  dlaenilone  it  offers,  may  be  s  »or«*  effertlvt*  means  to  stlmoliite 
devalopmancal  ectiVit  lee;  than  «  bilateral  grant".  .  Vertly' this  Is  because  college 
personnel  le^arn  a  groat   di'al   froa  shared  experi  t-nres ,  S^U  we  think  fhrre  U  also 
something  to  be       Id  for   cl;e     peer  puj-SHurt"  which  ran  he  «  sohrlr  motivator  in 
m  pfojfi't  such  -is  nufs. 

Integra:  ed  Dyvr  iopmcnt a  1  Act,  Iv  t  r  iM  -        rwati^med  at   the  beginning  of  »y 
fitartiaent,  CA^C  pcisonnel  dfsi^nfd  Che  Small  College  ConsorCiua  to  pruvidt*  cu«- 
prt'hfn«ive  institutional  d*}ve lopawnt « 1  a^rvicos ;  th is  has  facilitated  our  spproach 
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to  wiMt        L«r«  iat«4raC»4  instlCutl^ftl  dcvslopwst.     For  axMplc,  It  la  not 
imfaUiimui  for  collkgc  p«raonn«l  to  tell  ua  thAt  thsr«  ia  "msi  adsiaaiona  prc^lM**. 

traditiooal  r«»s»oaa«  vould  probably  to  racoaund  hirlat  »acch«r  ad^laaioiM 
CDuaaslor  and  budget  lag  aora  advert  iaisg  aoiiay.  ar,  our  (HSgoing  rala|ioD- 

ahip  with  tha  inatltutlocx  My  ua  that  thla  ii  ooly  tba  proverbial  dp  of  the 

lcel>«rt^    The  adaiaalona  problem  aay  be  theta  because  studenta  perceive  the 
lAStltutioi)  aa  a  dull,  unlovltlni  place,  and  they  are  telllas  their  friends  at 
b^—  to  stay  avsy.     Qr  the  proble«  uy  be  caused  by  outdated  currlculua  or  by  an 
toadequate  underttarWiog  of  the  ne^s  o^  tl^e  inaticution's  (iL^llca.   Thus,  our 
broad  array  uf  technical  aaalatance  poaslbllltiea  nay  lead  to  a  c«b^u«  cllute 
atudy,  CO  a  review  and  upgrading  of  th«  curriculua»  and  to  a  survey. 
Tbasa  activities  »ay,  in  turt^.  p<ve  the  way  for  laproved  student  dwvelopsMat  \ 
servicca,  fa<;ulty  develop^nt  activities,  ami  a  batter  working  relationship  with 
Che  local  cowmunlty.     The  resultant  iiipact  on  the  institution  is  likely  to  be 
■luch.  «ore  powerful  thao  the  baudageif  us\*ally  applied  to  "an  adalaftiona  problem". 

Proceas  aod  Proaraa  Outcomes  -  lu  thJnkinit  about  the  outcome  of  an  inatitu- 
tioo's  participation  ia  a  conaortiua»   it  may  be  helpful  to  think  both  of  new 
prograaw  aivd  actlvitiea  and  of  new  ptoccsa^a  and  procedursa.     The  firat  ia  the 
maf  tangible*   identifiable  reault.  the^aecPnd  sure  aubtle  and  difficult  to 
evaluate  witb  aoy  decree  of  precision.    TivAoue  may  be  seen  as  dlr«ctly  sstisfyiug 
ths  seeds  of  an  l^sc Icution 's  cllcatelc  vhll^^lie.  other  has  the  potentisl  to 
£?oncribuCe  to  ongoing  renewal  over  »any  years, 

So»e  of  the  ns^  ptWraaa  fostered  via  ths  consortlue  include  linkagea  with 
two-year  Inst itutlodl^JTevelopMcnt  of  weekend  program;  course  offerings  at  local 
penal  Institutions;  «aapus-wide  rett^atiun  efforts;  career  drvclopaent  programs 
iuvolvlug  faculty  sud  studeut  developvent  personnel;  new  or  upgrsdsd  faculty 
tvsluatioa  efforts^  ai3d  revised,  sacre  meaningful  acad««ic  advisicvg  prograoa. 
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coll«g«s;    Mv  or  i*ygy<d»i  pl«i»aittx  procMAM  tlviog  both  9havt^  mid  loni^-Cvra 

and  diiis«mlii«cioa  qI  <Uca  to  iaprov*  sarvic^  to  s£i^«its  aqd  to  aobaaca 
ia«tltytioi»Al  dtfclsloa  wiklng;  mrm  •iftcciva  aivd  cffici«it  prpc«dur««  for 
0lixl«istnS  reaourcci  in  arraa  suck  as  •daiaaloaa'^  And  eba  bu«iaca«  office;  iavol^s- 
iM<3C  of  incraaaad  nu»bara  uf  iaatltuSioOAl  parsonncl  ixt,  daclvioQ  «tking;  b«tr«r 
tlM  BaoAi^eweut:  practlcaa  for  ad«iaiatrativ«  peraonntl;  and  draKCtic  mductlc^f 
la  thm  A«c>uAt  of  tiJM  »p«nt  by  in«tlCutionAl  paraonnal  in  co«aittM  MaCiaga. 

Atc»rh««nt  D  i»  provided  Co  giva  momm  indication  of  thm  iaatitutioaa* 
appreciation  for  outcoaaa  of  tha  project*    Th«  quotatlona  tharatti  ara  takan  fro« 
th«  1977-78  txtatiial  avaXuatioo  queatlonnaire  in  which  inatitutlonal  p«rsofUScl 
wara  aakad  to  idantify  tha  moul  apparent  outco»ai  fro»  tha  first  tvo  Sr^ars  of 
S«aU  CoUaXff  Con»ortii«  involveaint^     Tha  quotas  illuatrata  how  aoM*  rfapondtnts 
choaa  to  foCua  on  specific  progras  outcusMS  while  others  daacribiH^  Uaaful  naw 
p^ocaaaas  and  proceduras,  ^ 

Tha  .^C_ura 

lu  t\ukt  tha  currant  cycla  of  S«all  Collage  Cofliortiun  ictivltlea  will  co«a 
to  a  f^loaa  at  tha  and  of  tha  l9;9-&0  project  year  (aasuaiag  that  we  sre  ft^ed 
for  next  year)»  we  »re  in  the  process  of  working  o«t  •  de«l$a  for  £he  conaortiuM 
beyond  t\^t  point,     Onm  aodel  «ight  b*  to  start  c>ver  with,  a  naw  group  of  inatitu- 
tiona  «i>d  proviae  ba»lcally  the  ss«e  type  of  progra*  we  will  Have  offered  for  four 
yrats  whlia,  at  the  sap«  tiM,  providing  aoaa  reduced  level  of  aervices  to  tha 
currant  participants.     Kag^rdleaa  of  ^he  details  of  the  aodel  that^'ult  iatteiy 
emerges,  we  certainly  hope  that  there  will  be  coptiouing  provision  fo*  consortia 

V 

such  ai  uura  to  exist  imdcr  Title  III. 
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la  ji»—ary>  it  gotft  witluHit  trying  th«t  we  «r«  co*fid«tit  th«t  ronsortlt 
C4I)  proviidc  effective  vehiclen  tor  dclivcriu|(  ti£le  III  lerviees  to  d«velQpiiii 
IncllCutlouf ,     We  ere  eleu 

country  which,  Itt  the  worde  of  the  legUI^e^^vi^,  '^ve  Che  <l£filr«  e^  potent iel 
m  ■  '  ' 

to  aeke  a  eir^etentiel  cunr r ibrut io»  to  the  highly  educatiuu  rcepurt;ee  vi  the 

Ration*'.    We  therefore  imcoucege  y<Hi  fo  provide  for  e  vital  Title  III  progres 

*  r  -  * 

ift  your  work  releted  to  rreuthor l«etioa  of  the  Higher  E<JucaCion  Act, 

Thenk  yow  for  thia  op^irCunity  Co  eppeer  before  you. 
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ATTACK^*,    P^tUi^Kif,^  Institution*, 


^    John  Browse  Uaiv«xsity 

Tilt  ColX9i9# 

Indiaiv*  .  ' 

Tmyloi-  Univ«rcity 
Tow* 

Central  Coll»^. 
Mount  t*mtcy  C<;>11#9« 

St.  H4IXY  Q>11«9» 

>ii«<*chvijft«ttji  * 

'  C\irry'  Coll«^«  — 


Sprtng*  Arbor  CoU«^ 


tow  Yorl^ 


Worth  P«VQtjt  / 
Ohio 

Coll«9«  of  Mt»  J^t.  JOB^yii 
TindX^y  Collect 

Ohio  Do«iinic«»  CoIl««« 
C«oj:9#  Fox  CoXX»o# 

■  ^ 

CWyp«i3d  Ntrcy  CoXXvg* 
L*  Roch«  CoIX«9« 
MftjcyHurst  CQll»g« 

Z>i»kot«  W««X«y*n  University 
^  H\iioii  CcXlft^t 

Brysrt  ColXtg* 
.  Covsnsnt  ColXft9« 
Fr««d^K«rd»Hisn  Collar* 
Tr«v«cc«  N«2«ji:«])«  ColX«^« 

■ '  .'  f 

Intamats  Word  Coil«^* 

'    Avetstt  ColX«9S 

tfitconsin    ■  ^ 
L«X«l*nd  CoXl«9« 

Hount  Kj»ry  CoXXc^ 
Silver  L^e  CoJXev* 
Viterbo  College  . 
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Th«  SfwXl  C0ll«g«  Con^rtiuft  (SCO  cam*  into  b«ing  «»  «n  •xCtnsios 
oAprior  »ctiviti«i»  conducted  by  .th«  CUJwacil  for  tb*  Adva»r»i»nt:  «f 
Sm:^I  ColUi««  (CASC).    in  piiTtlcuUr,  th«  SCC  CM  b«  linkvd  ta  outcMM 
<if  th*  IiMHtUution*!  JU»«4irch  and  Pljuwiim  ISfojtct,  »  Titl*  III  uwJ«rt*kijat 
which  lavolv*d  alMHit       CASC  mmii^^  la«t:ltutioq#r    In  ii^ltiofi,  CASC  W 
tr«dlcion«ily  focu««d  on  «  specific  toplfc  for  itn  muimI  li4itloi*«X  In«tltu£« 
which  h«»  uauAlly  b««s>  «J:ti^«4  by  •  hlsh  proporti<:^  of  a^iUir.  ftchooU; 
s;m  rac«»t  ccmcBtii»  H«v^  b*«a  stu4«at/dcvcXof>«i«ot:.  trM«t*«  d«v«loj)«««t 

Out  of  tH«M  v«rlous  biosl*^focu»  iihrM^K  cam  th«  dssirt  to  provide^ 
.«  progrMi  of  co«|?rah^«lv«  dcvvlopMmt  s«rvlcc».    Such  mxk  effort  fptd 
to  b«'cowj»*Cibl»»  with  b.S,  Office  of  lWwc««io»'»  progran  of  Aid  to  I>»v«l- 

Opi&g  Ill«titUtlO<IC. 

In  4««l«n;i^  th*  SCC,  CASC  ct«fl  m«fl&«r«  foli(Mi*d  th«ir  l^stundias 
practice  of  UvoXviqg  r«pr«t8iic«tlv««  of  i»«jBb«r  isMi?itucl«WMi  in  tW  plan- 
ciin^<    Thuii,  tH«  fo<md«tio«c  of  this  uad«rt«kli^  includ^t  outcosMs  fro* 
•arlicir  CASC  prugv«M  Af)d  input  fro«i  ipdividuiU  who«*  lost^itutiont  w«r« 
cAudldAlftA  for  p«rtictp«tlo&  in  \>^m  proposad  project.     Inshore*  ci>«  pro^ 
J«ct  was  coa»i^r-deai&n*d*    Th«  s«rvlcc»  and  the  staf fins  vara  tallorad 
to  imt  th«  fialf rpcrccivvd  neads  of  thi)1ii«  who  would  ba  uaiitf  Cb*«. 
1  '     -  . 

.  ■  -  •  * 

Ba««d  on  ita  own  «ssa»sMiit  of  n«*da,  a  participant  lag  colXaigi  .  - 

praparaa  ma  annu#l  growth  plan.    Ttsia  plan  lnclud«a  abjactlvaa,  pro- 

jPkoa«d  «^tlviHa«^  «  achi^ula  of  kay  dataa,  and  tha  »a«aa  for  avaluatloa. 
Tha  growth  plaft.  1%  tha  vfhicXa  for  coordinating  tha  dslivary  of  aarvlcaa 

to  th«  anatitution.    Projact  staff  savhars  uwiat  colXaga  paraoanaX  its 
nchlaviog  th'«ir  staccfd  obja^^tivaa.  ^  . 

Adviaing  <  .         .  %' 

£Ach  aaaihar  college  hi^  an  edviaor  from  tha  projact  ataff.  ^Tha 
ftdviftor  la  raaponaibXa  for  the  gtfnaral  ovaralght  of  ectivltiaa  at  a 

given  inatiiutlon^  for  coordlnetloB  of  the  dalivecy  of  tervicaak  ^ 
fur  auggaa^inns  about  oettera  that  auy  warrant  attaatioB^ 
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V.  y  152 


14» 


^j«ctiv»#  ci|  th4tir  i^ritwth  plarui  «•  w«U  ««  to  $oiiri\l  thtt  ^tiom  ol  co»* 
««  I;  Flanfiiat 

Xxmm  till         CurrlcMlu*  P>V«Xdp»mi^ 

Ar«A  IV  i  '        Faculty  X>«vttlop«MKiC  *i>^  Ev^XuAtloa- 


Orgimfz«tic^4iX  P«v*XopiMat  ^ 


f    Av«ri»tc  ColXc^«»  DAiwilX*^  Vir^itsia,  is  th«  coordinating  institutloii; 
Av*]r«tt  «<r»iiii*i«rtt  thm  grant  o&  bahalf  of  th«  calXagac  alful  chf 
pTsjjact  aCs^f, 

•  thm  CounciX  for  tb«  Advancc»«nt  af  SmalX  CoXIas««  (CASC)  1<  tli« 
aaaiatiag  agascy.    CASC* a  MatiouaX  Cotiaultiiig  Katw^rk  aad  cha 

«  Planning  and  Data  Sarvicaa  ata  of  particular  is{»crtance  ta  tha 

proiacc. 

a    Tl^a  Fraaidanta';  Advlaory  Council  raviawa  progra««»  dlacuaaaa 
4|ttarnativa  attat«gie«»  apd  acta  on  algnlflcant  policy  laavaa. 
T^a  Council  it  vada^up  of  tba  praaldanta  of  12  m^atmr  ioXXagaa 
plua  tha  pr«sidaDL  of  CASC.  ^  . 

•  THa  projact  itaff  ia  hov»«d  in  Wa»hiagto«*  D.C.    TTia  Cap  ataff 
Mftbara  hava    fcvquant    iiitaraccitm  with  tba  coiXagaa  through 
vorkahopa^  cav^Hia  viait<»  and  othar  waana  of  providing  a'aalttauca^ 

-  <  - 

l^*?li^i>Jl  History 

197^78    .  ^    .      $t, 500,000  $X,60a.0O0 

X97a'?9  $^40^,500  $X, 506,500 
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...  ..   I  ^  -         '  -  .       .  ■        '   .  -  • — '  ■■■  ■■■    »  » I,         I  I 

'     '   ■         .      ■   .  . .  * 

SMftx                             .       5  g  1  SO'  .  .  !^ 

Vix>t*r  3  ft                  •  ^'  4$  46 

Actiofv-0si«i3tAd  »XA(uiiB9  <3  3  2  ,11  ,  ^4 

OuirviM#  I  i  -  .    7  12  . 

V'  Student  S«nvi4:»s  .3^^  1  IB  36 

rii)AncUI  NAA^flMtnt  3  I  1  .      IS  .  19 

'.             '       '  '  ^  '  .        '  ' 

Principles  of  Narkfttin^ 

W*»hinvtoft  X  '  7  -  f3  .32 

Qiic#go    •  ^     •          '       ,  1  4  -  12  ■       28     .  ; 

A^Mftfiicms  ltenA9«Mnt  2  '          2  ^  -  19  (  26 


NiicruitiMAt  &  iUtsiiticA 

PhiX4i<S»lpfei«  3  5  1  15  28 

fit.  Xx5ui«  '  3  V5  ,         1  15  33 

I  \ 

Dmvmlopm»nt  4rul  F\iblic  ' 
A*lAti(M  2  3  2 

Iiii>I«M«f)tif>9  Curriculum 

qukA^  ,  2  1  1  8  30 

•  ■ ,  ■ 

Cootinuinv  Muc*tion*  3  3  8  *        15  25 

Courss  Design  ai>d  ' 

>tai$ul«j|  3  1  .   ^  .  ^6 

Stud*nt  LtAfning  PAtt^rns  I  I  16  10 

Plannin9  for  Ftcuity  ,  ^ 

OfV«lop«^nt  2  1  ,     .  X  4  IX 

Faculty  Evaluation  1  I  X  15  _22 

 •   _^  485 

A.    An  ad^i^ tonal  9  schcxils  and  19  peopio  wd^e  reyisfared  but  were  nut  abX*  to  attemS 
dua  to  «Mtat^cr  coruiitii^ns. 


8.    Co-»p<^*^«<}  vith  Colla^a  of  Ht»  St,  Jciteph  oh  tha  Ohio, 
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*  ^  ^    lit    .  . 

All  i>««U  Oc»il«i^«  Can*«*tiiMi  pArticip*tins  Institution*  •i*rtv«iUy  rMpot^J 
t4>  A  mi4ri»tlofw»ir«  which  i«  «  iwijor  portion  of  thS  pxgj.c-t'K  i|xt*ri%«X  «v«l\*»tiqo. 
Far  th«  1977- Va  project  year,  on«  poitxoij  of  th«  Qw«».tisxm4ix»  «sX«d  cw)«hw 
4i«r»ofm#l  to  dc«ci:ib«  *t}>«  BinvU  gK>«t  «p|v«r«nt  outco«»-  Mvolv*i«->r  vith"  ^ 

Ul«  pTo;i«ct,     Thm  foUo*.>in9  quaten  «rs  il4u«triitiv»  of  tho»«  r*c^iv»d  bv' th# 
avalwiturm;  they  «x«  included  hei:«  to  prwvid*  tioae  su^^^jE^ioa  of  th*  iivititw-  " 
tioiv*'  porcuptiw;*  xmsAr^Lnii  iwf^ct  of  thl«  tyy«  of  activity.     Th^  quot«» 
c«»«  frcjw  pr«»id«nt«,  on-c^u»  coor<l^n*toi»,  and  ad  hoc  g^u^  of  pa<^l» 
who  h«d  Aimm  i^lationship  to  tha  projtct  aixS  who  vara  drawii  to^atliajr  to  raapond 
to  a  taction. of  tha  quest ionnaira. 

a  Ttia  oiifihaBis  and  attantion  that  i«  bain^  givan  to  institutional  l'ong-zaiw« 
pl*nnir»9  haa  baen  incraaaad  doa  to  (tha  cxjUaya'a]  p*rt:icipat ioo  in  th« 
iiCX:,     Plaimirvj  for  tha  yaara  i^aad  i»  on  tha.»ii>d»  of  ataff,  faqulty  ^ 
and  !»tiK$«nt«.     Tha  Vrua  pictura  of  x>rojaution»  for  tha  futura  i*  bacowiti^ 
kno^n  to  tha   (cuiUtja)  cowniMiity,     PUnninq  is  taking  pUcp  in  tha  arsaa 
of  fund.  rai«iuq,  isnprovawant  of  [aoparty  and  grounds,  stu6aiit  aaivicas, 
faculty  d«v«lopment  and  cmricu^ias.  ,  .  * 

•  has  baan  a  turbulant  y«ar  on  caaj^us,  in  part  bacausa  tha  coUsga 
has  Attsaptad  to  faca  soaa  issues  rftlatad  to  ateady-stata  anrollisantt 
budvat,  tanura,  libarai  aducat  ion,  and  tha  initiation  of  m  oooparative 
education  program.     Tha  SCC  projs«t  provided  export iae  and  p^mpectivt  .   .  . 
to  halp  tha  institution  daal  with  %h4imm  issuas. 

a  tha  iittuiarit  Sarvxca*  C.ntar  wharain  ona  office  is  now  tha  center  for 
foiu:  previous  offit-ae:     financial  aid.  accouitts  reoaivab^,  transcripta, 
sttKlont  »<^hedulini^,     Kaaa<ja»aut  lnfor»ation  systesm  w«r Jtnaugujratad. 
insult      batter  «arvica  to  students,  lass  personnel,  befter  morale 
*«on^  stutJartta. 

a  The  trackinq  »yste«  of  stu^Sants  has  bean  estabUehet!  and  a  piograw  of 
^addr«ssing  tha  hi-yh  attrition  rate  hsu  baen  clearly  articulated. 

•  Our  iftvolvemnt  with  the  bcc  has  both  enabled  and  f oread  us  to  do  ac»a 
lony-rai^a  ^laiminq  U,ich  wa  would  not  have  dona  without  Ihe  support  aiTd  ^ 
efxiouiayeEworit  of  ti>a  project. 

a. The  single  iipst  striking  «ccuw^?iishHM»«t  is  the  t$e<^lo|«wnt  of  a  co^re- 
hen»^ve,  lnclu»ive,  lon^j-raiuja  plannifs*|  process  and  Uie  successful  coai- 
plation  of  the  first  pl^nnin^  cyrla. . 

While  the  n»«a  for  ?.ort  of  annual  pl^r^ninq  was  evidant  to  many 

-    faculty  ^nd  Administrators  the  p«st  f«w  years,  the  src  piojrct  through 
prnvwiinq  an  OCC  who  cam*  to  cxx.. dinate 'the  process,  ^nd  workshops  that 
poalvUd  B<>re  ^^>pic  to  l^arn  what  is  Involved  in  planning,  played'a  direct 

role  ni  vnAbMnq^^cih  planning  to  develop  hnre  &t    lth«  colle^jp]. 

•  An  5rK.re35r  in  r«rantion  is  the  single  moi^t  apparent  avtcomci    [the  college's] 

retMr:ti.utT  durins  thr  y^-ar  ly^-Vti  has  improved  by  at  least  2  7% 

in  r^^rh  rla««  when  attrition  ratos  are  comp.ir^^d  with  thoaa  of  tha  prr- 
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■  .  .  ■ :         •'       ■•  • 

•  tt>« Hindis  M>i»t  ^0|H>ct*nt  outoom*  of  tha  Sim1:i  Coli«9«  Oonwoxtivaq  w«s  ttU 
"total"  iTH4:i|»^ioo«I  focus  on  ''«duc«tio<vftI'*  outeomca  in  tvras  of  kttMS«nts' 

att«iiMwnt  And  iii»tltutio«wiX  ^^if^  Activltiat  Mmx9  r«l«t«d  to  th«i  wodifi*4  * 
co4«p«t«iK:y-b*««dl  curricuXwB,  siwrt  *mi\io«g~r«nv«  pi«iming  proc«Bi«  wnag*- 

dmyloymaint,  Aud  rstourc*  d«v*Iof«iMnt. '  As  of  this  <3«t«,   {thm  colls9«)  hss 
i)Ot  tfoii|^ist«Iy  ints^Kstsd  its  inAnasisM"t  InforMtioo  systsv  sod  its 
wodifisd  cowiJetenc^'-basf*^  cur;riculu>i*  ^ 

•  Th«  sxistin^  curriculusi  hss  bssn  svalustad  snd  rsdssi^iMd  i^ndluding  uhsn^s 

of  cx3urs«-cr»dit  MystsM^  iBp£\;>v«Mnt  of  fiald  ss^^^^^*"^  yvU-dsllnss,  ra- 
orfjsnisstioR  of  divisicMis,  rsduction  of  msjors,  snd  ssvsral  othsf  spacific 

•  ■ 

s  To  dats  tha  siii^la  noi^t  spp«r*nt  outcoMs  of  our  institutional  involvsjasnt 
with         sec  is  th«  rssctivation  of  thm  Off  tea  of  «In«tltutionsI  iiassarch 
sfHi  ti>«  ^sfMirstion  by  thst  oCfica  of^tha  inatltutionsX  cost  snslysis  «4 
i^ll  s«  ott>ttr  inforiMtion  n««dsd  fox  sccuxsta  lon^f-  sad  short-rsj'^  <.  ^ 

plartnintj  J(nd  int«rnsl  decision  msXing« 

m  Vurinsf  this  past  yaa^  w«  wsra  confroatsd  With  a  sli^it  dticlinc  in  snroll- 
^nt,     TViis  is  a  s«rious  Mtter  fo^  all  Small  Golle<jas.     It  was  t)isr«foi:s 
9    datatKlmftd  that  uur  efforts  Bhowtld  ba  dirsctad  toward  studant  sarvicss 
which  would  promts  a  bettar  atude^nt  altltuda  and  therefore  i^rova  our 
, ratant ion.  - 

Our  retention  rata  b«tw««n  ummeMtmts  haa  baan  tha,  bast  that  w«  hava 
mvt  had  an^  it  aj^^ars  that  tha  ratantion  batvwan  yaars  will  siso  ba  tha 
hi^httst  on  racord.     This  is  at  la«st  in  part  dus  to  tha  effort  aiid  sxpartisa 
tha  sec  tji'^nt  allowad  us  to  usa. 

a  tlia  »ii>9la  «ost  important  {if  not  apparant)  outcosia  of  tha  institution's  ■ 
involvamont  with  tha  5CC  is  tha  accuaiulation  of  an  unpracadontad  waount  of 
institutional  data.    Arvd  that  la  ajeactly  wtiat  w«  askad  for  whan  ws  af^liad 
!or  participation  in  tha  project.    Savaral  of  ovwr  projacis  ara  still  . 
incot^lats;  but  by  tha  mnd  of  tha  fiscal  yaar,  w«  a^^ct  to  hava  yoc>d 
factual  inforstatiiMi  coocarnii^  tha  following t 

1)  our  primary ■  sacoiHiary,  mud  tartias;;y  student  iaarkat  ai>d  oui'  ^ 
*    ability  to  captura  partinant  sa^jments  of  ttiasa  marketsi 

2)  consumar  sat  isf  jK:t  ion  saion^  pra&aiit  studantsf 

«  i)  compatibility  batween  studant  fixpactstioiis  and  faculty/ 
a^^inistrat ic^i  «joalsi 

4)  atttitlon  ^t.tarns  and  causas  for  attrition; 

5)  iii!<tr\jct  ional  pro<;i-a«  t^osts;  '  '  * 
h}  «.5tud^nt/f Acuity  rstioa  and  faculty  jneKiuctivity. 

a  Hia  formation  of  tha  aWTslaq  LX?lla9afe  .  Whara  liO  avanin^^  collas*  axiatad  prs- 
viuusly,r  ^  presently  hava   /I  studants  eiirollsd  in  tha  aveniny  pro^rsiR, 

a  f:re«tini^  *i\  avar^ness  on  tha  part  of*  ^ny  fspuitV  *nd  adiainistrativa  staff 
that  finding  asui  ratainintj  students  is  tha  tiama  of  tha  sias^.  Mai'>ct>tin9 
analysis  pefsonael  and  studant  jslviscRHint  parsonnel  wurking  at  thsir  spacific 
tasks  withfT^WI»  of  outcomas  sun^ssosii,  cost  analysts  and  adi^iS5ions  axparts 
is  tha  vlogla  most  iaportant  outtoma  of  SCC  activitias  this  ye'sr* 
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iS!,      rl*^    faculty  *A>vt#d  oux  coinjUUd  And  r.vi»*4  <*»#^*i  K4j*i«tic« 
,  If  «  vUltax  CM  to  o**r  c*npu«,  I  could  ihow  hi»  th«  tlMtiO?!* 

far  t»»iMWJa  ♦duiSAtioa  r«vUic,»  ^ic^  ^  *doj>t«d  toy  our  fwiUty  *t  our  f*ll 

/  p^tt««  niMitia^,  divUionaJ  ■••^tin^.,  faculty  ■••♦tii^t  <^vOtmA  to  th.  p«»^ 

•  ^  :  'l^^^'^/i^^^^i'^^i  chairti^n,    *n4  on*^^  «tl,^  of  th« 
OCC  mud  iniUvlduai  f^c^Xty  wm^^^,  utmit  m^x%,  »A«dai.tr*tor.,  «ik] 
•tu<i»At«.  h«  truly  b»«a  «  d«M«dii>s>,  awS  project.  It 
i«  grttifyiri9  to  Tioir  b«  ^Xm  to  »ov»  o«  to  tl»«  Mcood  ph^«#  of  our  >#oirk 

*  ^/^I^i*  W^nt  i»  A««x*««M  th*t  Ith*  ooiX«9«}  c.n,  mud 

?      T^^^.*^  ^"'^  ^  ^^^^•^    W  c«>,ciou.  of  ^h*  • 

to  cl#«rly  d^flo,  th«  u«^u»n*M  of  our  ooll.^.  wid  to  ^•^iop  th%  • 

t^il        J!^^^       ^  •'"^  •  ^•^^  of  pot«iti»l 

«tudi«t..  both  triKaitiowl  ^  continui^  #duc*tioo.    Thi,  j,*,  i.^d^p 
i«r#  proivt  »nd  sy.tMMtic  •tt.u.tioii  to  prQ»p»ctiv«  stv^dtnt^,  d.v«lof«Mnt 
^%J!r  *fT  ff^^*^**  ^  ii.«>«>v«  r«t«itio^,  *nd,*n  •ffurt  to  ^ 

ham  tl»  ooIX*^  im  vifi^  by  our  trariou*  oon.titM*pci««  as  a  for 

Mhich  can  b«  ao^a^iKS  ii*  diaow^rU^  ^t«rn«tivt.,  •xpioring  optica*,  and 
mmkii^  d«aiaion»  about  our  future  ma  aa  aducatWl  inatituti^. 

Liberal  StiKtia.  and  Cr-itical  Skills  plua  thamatic  couraa.  at  thTLp^r 
lavMl,  i.  v^Tdoubtaday  tha  onr  projact  out'«»i*\*ich  haa  had  aiid  will  hava 

^!Lr!!L'^'^^^'-'*"*'  In.titution.    It  >^a  raaaarchad, 

das^lopad,  i^^p^ov^  by  tha  faculty,  iacorporatad  into  tha  cataiuoua  in 
11^  l^**^  '''^^  ^  initiattKl  for  ffraah.-«  antarin,  in  tlva  fall  of 
atipamla  for  ralaaaad  tiii«  to  davalop  couraa  ayllafei,  purd^aa  of  bookaT 

a  TKa  ain^u  »oat  a^ip-iraot  ^^tccmm  of  ftha  ooUagtJ  involv«ii««t  ixx  thm  SinOI 
Oona^  contort ii-  ha.  baan  d«v»10j^nt  of  aft  ia«>rovad  ^jZ^in^  procaaa.  A 
Pianaiii9  cycla  haa  baa«  vorkad  out  ^ich  providaa  for  ^  choosing  of  annual 
^"^^•T     l^J^t^        ^  """^  *c«damc  ya*r_    ^Tva  varioua  ^ivi.ioi>a 

daparUfcant.  of  tha  colla^ia  than  prooaad  to  davalop  datai lad- plana  i« 
Una  HitH  tiMtg  prio^ritiaa.    THa  planni^i  proca»*  provida*  for  wida  parti^ 
cipation  i»  t^  davalopient  of  plana, 

«  k  ccme^Utmj^  cuxrvcuiar  pxx^ra-  w««  daaxgn^  to  attract  a  t^w  ciiant.fb 

of  non-traditional  .tudanta  through  a  cilSrricular  intarfaca  vith  tha  local 
t*cb/iia«l  achooi* 

rhm  -initial  "Imaga  Study-  wfeich  a^g««tad  tha  faaaibility  of  auch  a 
pro^ra*  waa  condlxrtad  during  tha  f  irit  yaar  of  SCC  participatic^^.  Durino' 
tha  aaoondyaar  (1977-78^  flv«  it>dividual  «ark«t  «u*vay,  >^ra  coi^ductadT 
a  da«ographic  atudy  v^a  coaiplatad;  tha  daiiign  of  tha  program  waa  for-ad 
and  approved  by  tha  Board  of  Diractorsj  and  a  pilot  AjroU^ant  of  12 
'^u^ilAta  wa«  paiiaittad  to  t.at         oparational  dyoamiS  of  tha  progra».  .  .  , 
Ifc^ia  hopad  that  thi^  potantlai  aarkat  of  4&O0  tachnical  achooi  graduataa 
«iU  aarva  aa  mn  aitarnata  pool  <^  atud^nta  in  tha  daoiining  1^22  yaar  old 
Marxat«  ^  \ 


,  «  lyj  d^tm  «juollBaMnj5  d«v«lopM*nt.  wm  t^,a«»ft  ari3ci*l  protol^i, 

Pl*juiln9  vyiJl«  "  a  fi«I<S  tMt  to  r«j»ov«,*rty  practic*!  di^ficultiw  tfe*t 
d«v«li4pe43  out  of  th«  planning  for  planning.    In  addition,  thf ,  iidiool  v 
us«a  th«  SAn«  prot#<iwr*  "in  prep*jfij>y  tiia  »« if -study  Cor  Morth  C^tral 
.      ;r«iccraditAtion.  .  *.  ,  ^ 

STATEMENT  d^HOMAS  ENGLUND.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
SMALL  COLLEGE  CONSORTIUM 

Mr.  Englund.  Thank  you^  Mr.  Chairman.  '    •  / 

4  am  pleas^  to  be  here  this  morning  in  spite  of  the  previous 
testimony  about  the  operation  of  the  large  consortia  under  title  III, 
because  I  think  we  can  sihed  a  bit  of  light  on  some  of  the  things 
tiiat  haue  been  discussed.  ' 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  jusf  skip  through  highlights  of  the  document 
that  we  hav^  submitted  for  the  record;  tKsjQ  I  will  be  more  th^xi 
happy  to  respond  to  your  questions.  ^ 

Our  consortium,  the  Small  College  Consortium,  came  into  being 
in  1976-77;  it  grew  put  of  previous,  activities  of  the  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Small  Colleges,  OASC,  an  oi^anization  that  serves 
a  number  of  small  colleges  scattered  around  the  country. 

Important  in  understanding  what  went  into  the  design  of  our 
consortium  is  to  recognize,  and  this  in  part  r^ponds  to  some  ques- 
tions of  this  morning,  that  that  d^ign  evolved  with  the  participa- 
tion of  CASC  member  col|eges  and  the  CASC  staff  in  determining 
what  the  consortium  would  look  like,  and  the  services  it  would 
provide.  ' 

For  the  current  project  year,  there  are  51  participating  institu- 
tions, ranging  in  size  from  about  310  students  to  1,550,  the  mean 
enrollment  being  907  students.  A  list  of  those  schools,  and  the 
states  in  which  they  are  located,  provided  in  attachment  A  to 
our  document. 

From  the  Federal  title  HI  grant,  each  institution  receives  slightly 
over  $20,000  for  direct  expenditures  on  its  campus,  and  it  contrib- 
utes in  return  $2,000  toward  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Wash- 
ington staf^and  office.  »  ; 

From  the  Federal  moneys,  the  college  hires  an  on-campus  coordi- 
nator and  a  secretary,  each  of  whom  must  spend  at  leasi  two-thirds 
of  his/her  time  involved  in  developmental  activities.  The  grant  also  ' 
provides  the  college  travel  funds  and  a  budget  for  other  miscella- 
neous expenses. 

The  staff  housed  here  in  Washington  consists  of  10  individuals,  9 
of  whom  are  full-time,  and  1  of  whom  is  part-time.  It  amounts  to  a 
full-time  equivalent  of  about  six-and-a-half  professional  positions 
and  three,  support  staff  petitions.. The  coordinating  college  is  Aver- 
ett  College  in  Danville,  Va,,  and  CASC  continues  its  relationship  to 
the  project  as  our  assisting  agency. 

In  response  to  the  items  that  were  listed  in  the  letter  inviting  us 
to  be  here  this  morning,  allow  me  to  touch  on  six  areas  that  we 
think  provide  important  cwnmentary  on  th^  impact  or  effective- 
ness of  consortia  in  serving  developing  institutions. 
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The  first  benefit  speaks  directly  to  an  item  in  the  legislation,  and 
that  is  that  Title  HI  is  designed  to  .help  institutions  which  are 
isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life.  We  would  like  to 
surest  that  this  illation  may  be  ^e^^aphic^  may  be  related  to 
financial  r^urc^,  or  may  be  related  to  the  way  institutions  such 
as  those  we  serve  are  staffed  by  generalists  and  not  by  specialists, 
and  hence  the  institutions  have  a  toii^er  time  keeping  abreast  of 
developments  in  mapy  areas  than  they  would  if  they  were  larger 
institutions  and  more  adequately  staffed. 

We  can  assist  them  in  breaking  out  of  that  isolation  through  our 
workshops  and  seminars.  In  attachhierit  Q  we  provide  a  list  of  the 
kinds  of  ithihgs  we  do  in  workshops  and  seminars  over  the  course  of 
a  project  yehr,  and  that  list  aliso  provides  an  indication  of  the 
colleges'  responsiveness  to  thosfr"6fferings. 

The  project  resource  library  contributes  to  the  breakdowr^  of 
isolation  by  sharing  information  among  the  colleges,  and,  afe  an 
iidded  factor,  it  also  provides  for  dissemination  of  what  is  h^pen^ 
ing  on  an  individual  college  campus,  so  that  it  may  be  share^  with 
an  institution's  colleagues  at  other  institutions. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to  mention  is  that  a  consor-; 
tium  can  provide  a  source  of  high  quality,  competent,  reliable 
technical  assistance.  Developing  institutions- are  not  faced  with  the 
need  to  go  put  into  the  general  market  place  to  find  technical 
assistance  to  solve  their  problems.  We  believe  that  the  kind  of  staff 
relationship  that  we  have  with  them  is  an  important  plus  for  our 
project.  . 

Third,  y^e  believe,  again  perhaps  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said 
earlier  this  morning^,  that  consortia  can  be  cost  effective.  In  our 
project;,for  something  less  than  $30,000  per  institution  per  year,  we 
are  providing  the  following: 

First*  a  two-thirds  time  professional  staff  person,  the  on-campus 
coordinator,  to  carry  out  project  activities; 

Second,  a  two-thirds  time  secretary; 

'pfyrd,  opportunity  for  campus,  teams  to  attend  several  profes- 
^XTNial  workshops  per  year; 
/Fourth,  a  minimum  of  three  visits  to  campus  by  the  project  staff; 
.  Fifth,  access  to  the  resource  library;  and  "  • 

(  Sixth,  several  issues  of  a  project  newsletter  containing  technical 
assistance  reviews  and  other  tips  for  successful  management  of  the 
project.  ^ 

Also  with  respect  to  this  topic  of  ccm  effectiveness,  we  think  that 
it  is  important  to  note  that  a  project  such  as  ours  can  serve  as  a 
catalyst  on  campus  to  mobilize  the  efforts  of  other  individuals  who 
are  not  directly  paid  through  the  grant.  Our  annual  evaluation 
study  tells  us  that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  hours  on  the  part  of 
administrators,  faculty  member^  and  students  are  generated  each 
year  through  the  activity  of  Small  College  Consortium. 

Fourth  we  think  that  continuity  of  relationships  with  personnel 
on  the  campuses  is  an  important  plus,  so  that  over  a  period  of 
.time — in  the  Case  of  our  consortium,  now  three  years,  and  we  have 
submitted  our  application  for  a  fourth  year  of  funding— we  get  to 
know  people,  and  they  get  to  know  us,  so  that  we  can  respond  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  their  needs. 
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There  is  hardly  a  day  that  goes  by  that  there  is  not  some  aware- 
ness of  the  Smail  Coli&ge  Consortium  on  one  of  our  campusai 
because  of  the  many  ways  that  they  relate  to  the  project  ^ 

Our  fifth  point  is  that  integrated  developmental  activiti^  are 
important  to  a  small  college  in  the  era  in  which  we  live.  We  find 
that  because  we  can  go  back  to  the  campuses  from  time  to  time,  we 
C3n  touch  on  many  bases,  and  help  them  more  adequately  respond 
to  what  they  perceive  to  be  the  issues  facing  them. 

For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  college  personnel  to  tell  us 
that  there  is  an  admissions  problem.  The  traditional  response  prob- 
ably would  be  to  recommend  hiring  another  admissions  counselor 
and  budgeting  more  advertising  money. 

However,  our  ongoing  relationship  with  the  institution  may  tell 
us  that  this  is  only  the  proverbial  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  admis- 
sions problem  may  be  there  because  students  perceive  the  institu- 
tion as  a  dull  and  uninviting  place;  and  they  are  telling  their 
triends  at  hc^ne  to  stay  away.  Or  the  problem  may  be  caused  by  an 
outdated  curriculum,  or  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the.  needs 
of  the  institution's  publics. 

Thus,  our  broad  array  of  technical  ^assistance  possibilities  may 
lead  to  a  campus  climate  study,  to  a  review  and  upgrading  of  the 
curriculum^  and  to  a  marketing  survey.  These  activities  may,  in 
turn,  pave  the  way  for  improved  student  development  service, 
faculty  development  activities,  and  a  better  working  relationship 
with  the  local  community.  The  resultant  impact  on  the  institution 
has  the  ppt^fntial  to  be  quite  a  powerful  one. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  in  looking  at  a  consortium,  we  need  to 
look  at  both  process  and  pn^rani  outcomes..  The  programs  may  be 
more  identifiable  when  one  goes  to  the  campus.  We  can  identify  a 
.  new  English  offering,,  a  new  program  in  student  activities,  or  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  ;  ^ 

However,  we  think  that  it  is  equally  important  tojibok  at  process- 
es and  procedures  that  evolve  through  the  work  in  a  consortium 
such  as  ours.  We  list  on  page  7  and  the  top  of  page  8  of  our 
document  some  of  the  kinds  of  activities  that  take  place  on  the 
campus.  We  wouid  like  to  suggest  that  the  process  activities  which 
are  tough  to  account  for,  tough  to  identify  in  evaluation  studies, 
are  important  for  off^oing  develoMental  activities  of  the  iristitu- 
r\tions.  They  reajly^mount  to  tfie-H^acy  we  feel  we  have  to  leave 
behind.  ^ 

Attachment  D  is  with  our  docun^nt  as  a  way  of  sharing  with  the 
committee  some  of  the  impressions^hat  the  presidents,  on-campus 
coordinators,  and  other  college  personnel  have  given  back  to  us  as 
'  indications  of  their  appreciation  for  this  sort:  of  involvement.  We 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  useful  way  to  share  their  appreciation  with 
-  you. 

When  we  look  at  the  future,  we  recognize  that  the  current  cycle 
tinder  which  the  Small  College  Consortium  was  planned  will  come 
jco  a  close  at  the  end  of  the  1979-80  project  year.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  vvorking  out  a  design  ,  for  the  consortium  beyond  that 
point.  One  model  might  to  start  over  with  a  new  group  of  institu- 
tions and  to  provide  basically  the  same  type  of  programming  we^ 
have  offered  for  4  years,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a  re- 
duced level, of  services  to  current  participants. 
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Regardl^  of  the  details  of  the  model  that  ultimately  emerges* 
we  certainly  hope  that  tl^re  will  be  continuing  provisipn  for  am- 
sartia  guch  m  ours  to  exist  under  title  III. 

Thank  you. 

Mr:  BucHANiiN.  Thank  you, 
Mr  Winter; 

[Prepared  statement  of  Richard  Witter  follows:] 

Statkukkt      AOCTjon  CoNiK>a'nuM 

-  Mr.  Chairman  and  xwmbers  of  tha -OHnmittae:  I  am  RichaitJ  Wittcfr,  executive 
director  of  the  ACXTTion  Coo»ortiuin,  a  technical  aaiiiitanf^  consortium  of  the 
Str«n|[th*tniAg  Developing  Ingtitutk^  Pro^mn,  I  very  much  appreciate  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  appear  before  you  to  present  our  v^wt  ^U^out  cosuortia  interests  in  the 
Title  111  profifraoj,  I  hope  thi»  testimony  will  help  you  to  better  under^^d  what 
fttrengthi ,  exist  in  such  cooperative  eiTorta,  how  AOOTion  hai  very  specifically 
helped  strengthen  ini^tutims  in  tlw  consortium,  and  why  I  believe  o^uortia  sluHild 
be  a  (^ntinuigg  part  of  tt^  Title  UI  program. 

TOE  ^TU>N  OONSOKTIUII  •  * 

The  ACCTlon  Consortium  is  a  national  technical  ^isiiilance  organisation  of  116 
two-year  private  and  public  community,  junior  and  technical  coH^ee.  Its  ma^r 
mission  is  to  strei^^tiwn  staiT,  proi^rams  and  organizational  efTectivenesi  in  the' 
areas  of  resource  developments  community  services,  instructional  servioee,  and  stu- 
dent services.  This  strengthening  takes  plac^  through  a  multi-faceted  program  of 
technical  assist^ce.  This  includai  co^ultant  services^  viiits  to  exemplary  colleges, 
intensive  one^week  specialist  training\prograntis.  re^o^  team-attended  workshops, 
thematic  workshops,  internships,  ihfoifmaUon  Services,  staff  planning  and  monitor- 
ing visits,  and  presidents'  institutes,    i       .  .  ' 

A  coordinating  office,  located  in  Washington,  D,  C,  and  four  A(X3Tion  technical 
assistance  centers,  located  on  two-year  cpli^  campuses,  comprise  the  basic  admin- 
istrative and  programmatic  stnociure  {Of  the  consortium.  Title  III  staff  and  consox^ 
tium  staff  agreed  to  this  structure  when  the  consortium  b^an  in  11)75. 

The  four  AOCTion  Centers  are  located  at  Kirkwood  Community  College,  Iowa 
(Community  Services);  Tn-County  Technical  College,  South  Carolina  (Instructional 
Services);  Hesston  College,  Kansas  (Student  Development  Services);  and  Brevard 
Community  College,  Florida  (Resource  Development).  Grants  to  ttiese  four  "coordi- 
nating ccllegss"  total  $1,424  nriUion  for  1978-79  to  serve  the  116  colleges. 

Collies  participating  in  the  consortium  during  1978-79  are  apportioned  among 
the  four  centers  as  follows:  Community  Services.  24;  Instruction.  35;  Resource  Devel- 
opment, 27;  Student  Development,  30.  A  collie's  placement  with  a  particular 
center  i»  based  'upon  the  coU^e's  choice.  ' 

STHENGTliS  OF  TOE  ACCHON  CONSORTIUM 

l^he  tUrengths  of  the  ACXTTion  Consortium  as  we  see  them  are  detailed  below. 

L  £!c<mQmic. — One  of  the  original  ideas  behind  the  consortium  was  that  it  could 
•ervf,  with  limited  economic  resourceg,  a  number  of  two-year  colleges  not  being 
served  by  Title  HI  funds.  Applications  for  Title  III  grants  by  tvi^year  in^tutions 
far  out  number  the  funds  available.  The  consortium  is  a  way  to  assist  a  great  many 
additional  colleges.  It  was  a  direct  response  to  the  ever-present  conflict  of  limited 
economic  resources  and  virtually  unlimited  educational  needs.  This  conflict  provides 
the  spawning  ground  for  cooperative  and  oxUaborative  efforts  which  are  made 
possible  through  a  consortiun^  arrangement  ^  i 

Unlike  some  other  Title  III  pr<^am»,  there  is  no^noney  going  directly  to  a^l leges 
to  create  new  positions,  buy  new  equipment  or  establish  offices.  The  AtXTTion  funds 
are  "incentive  '  funds  in  tne  best  American  tradition.  It  is  ba£^  on  a  '^matching 
•funds"  concept  of  particular  interest  to  many  Congressmen  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. ACXTTion  technical  assistance  activiti^  encourage  considerable  investihenf  by 
^kch  participating  institution  oyer  and  above  what  ACXTTion  spends. 

2.  RippU  effect — The  *'rippie  effect"  carri^  the  influence^  activities  and  ideas  of 
AOCTion  beyond  the  participating  coUeg^.  Thte  ACXTHon  Consortium  has  gained  an 
excellent  reputation  throughout  the  two-year  0)11^6  field.  The  four  ACCTion  cen- 
ters \iave  received  numerous  requests,  from  ooUegai  external  to  the  consortium,  for 
documents  and  informatiori.  In  addition,  ACXTnon  coll^^  have  shared*  information 
and  ideas  gained  through  ACCTion  with  other  neighboring  institutions,  A  few 
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coIitiigiM  have  lUMxi  ACCTion  expert  or  woriuhop  faculty  to  conduct  special  pro- 
grams of  a  tocai  or  r^onal  aature. 

S.  ExU^rnal  co^a/wt— The  creative  of  fuU-time  prof^ional  staff,  external  to 
participating  cgUege«^  j^rvau  as  a  cumttant  and  continuous  catalyst  for  intentai 
activity  and  change.  The  ACXTion  model  serveti  ad»  a  monitoring  mechanism  for 
mwrh  coUeKe,  There  is  an  inteni*ity  of  contact  with  the  collegia  by  ACCTion  center 
staff.  Because  they  are  external  to  the  institution,  this  staff  can  more  frequently 
mediate  or  etTectively  intervene  in  ditFicult  or  awkward  campus  issues  or  situations. 
This  kind  of  contact  reinforces  the  efforts  of  the  colleges  to  achieve  their  goals  and 
objectives.  It  also  provider  for  continuous  evaluation  and  campus  visitations  which 
are  not  possible  by  Title  III  staiTto  individual  grantee  institution's. 

4.  ColUi'tive  professionQl  knowied^.  — The  A^^CTion's  professional  staff  have,  over 
time,  developed  a  considerable  storehouse  of  information  and  ideas.  These  include 
materials,  exemplary  progranui,  resource  persons,  organizations,  train iiig  events  and 
documents,  etc.  which  could  never  bo  approached,  let  alone  duplicated  through  the 
resources  available  to  individual  institutions  without  enormous  expenditure^. 

J.  Intm-aUiff  amsulUition.—StSiff  at  ACCTion  participating  colleges  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  group  consultation  on  specific  problems  and  issues.  'ACCTion  staff, 
through  frequent  staff  conferences  and  consultations,  freely  discuss  and  consult 
•  with  one  another  concerning  a  particular  college's  problems  or  areas  of  difficulty. 
This  brings  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  number  of  persons  to  bear  on  institutional 
problems  and  necessary  changes. 

6\  Group  trainifi^.^A  consortium  like  ACXJTion  presents  the  colleges  with  the 
advantiiges  of  group  training  programs  involving  staff  from  many  collies.  Througii 
carc^fully  planned  thematic  workshops,  traveling  seminars,  spjecialist  training  pro- 
grams, and  regional  workshops,  the  consortium  brings  together  representatives  from 
maiiy  collegia  to  |4  central  location  for  group,  technical  assistance  activities.  Through 
these  events;  (a)  nationally  recognized  resource  leaders  can  be  effectively  integrated 
into  the  most  appropriate  training  format;  (b)  Ic^istical  arrangements  afe  efficiently 
centralized;  and  (c)  staff  from  many  developing  institutions  learn  from  one  another, 
discover  common  problems,  learn  of  practical  solutions  to  thoBe  problems,  and  in 
general  share  mutual  concerns  and  experiences. 

7.  C4)mprehefLsitH*  eiHzluation  system, — A  comprehensive  evaluation  system  for 
ACCT^ion  s  technical  assistance  activities  and- pr(^ram  has  been  designed.  Bach 
center  has  devised  its  own  evaluation  procedures  for  its  activities.  Evaluation  re* 
poxtsjire  carefully  assessed  and  compared  by  staff  and  "fed"  into  the  system. 
Wherever  inadequate  results  are  observed,  corrective  action  is  prescribed  and' taken. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  individual  college  could  desi^^i  and  adminis- 
ter an  evaluation  system  of  this  scope,  objectivity  aiid  professional  quality.  It  is 
beyond  belief  to  ;issume  that  IIB  colleges,  working  individually,  would  do  so. 

k  External  udi  i^onK  ^Eiicb  of  the  four  ACCTion  centers  is  given  guidance  and 
suggestions  for  program  operation  by  a  nationally  recognized  "boards  of  ^visors." 
Th4»s4»  groups  guarantee  the  consortium's  continual  high  level,  informed,  objective 
and  subjective  analysis.  They  lend  support  and  prestige  to  the  consortium  and 
providt^  for  the  infusion  of  ideas  from  the  "mainstream  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion". 

y  Interx  han^e  of  idea^, — Title  III  legislation  seeks  to  bring  pt^t-secondary  institu- 
tions into  the  rpainstream  of  American  higher  education.  The  ACXIH'ion  Consortium 
provides  vehicle  whereby  that  happens.  Institutions,  isolated  from  that  main- 
stream where  there  Is  an  abundance  of  free-flowing  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas,  n(*etj  to  get  io  know  what  other  institutions  are  doing.  They  need  to  know 
about  the  innovations  and  new  programs  being  put  into  effi>ct  in  other  locales.  The 
exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  which  occurs  at  ACCTion  activities  facilitates  the 
transfer  of  new  program  and  activity  ideas  to  other  colleges. 

In  addition,  the  basic*  idea  of  "colleges  helping  colleges'*  behind  bilateral  or  multi- 
institutional  arrang^^m^^ntii.  multipli^  many  tiniijs  by  a  consortia.  It  is  possible  to 
identify  and  clarify  the  special  .strengths  of  ail  participating  colleges.  -These 
strengths  then  can  be  capitalized  upon,  by  other  colleges.  Through  contacts  made  at 
work.shops,  conferences  and  other  group  situations,  one  learns  to  whom  to  turn  for 
exp€»rtise  and  ex}.>efienciHl  judgment  about  particular  kinds  of  programming,  e.g. 
developmental  iHiucation.  women's  programs,  etc. 

The  consortium  provides  the  means  for  an  expanditig  network- of  information- 
sharing  tw<>*year  colU*ge  staff,  A  si)c»cii}^i  comradeship,  understanding  and  support 
for  one  another  dew* lops  bej,wix?n  faculty  and  statT  within  an  institution  and  be- 
twwn  institutionn.  An  informal  communications  network  is  eventually  established 
which  will  last  beyond  the  existence  of  the  consortium  itself.  This  important  net- 
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^fii  f      I  "^^^  CDhenive  and  integrative  elforti*  on  individual  campu&eb.  It 

wiU  iead  to  the  development  ot  interdependence  amontf  two-year  imtitutiorJ, 
^.>K  ^u^^'^l.       ^xfer/«i/  f72ri?r;ta/  t^a/j^*  i^v^ii^-ACCTion  btaff  work  closely 
^^^^^.J^^^^^^^  ACCTion  cooniinHtor.  Tlie  combination  of  K 

con>uderabie  protes^ional  inwghbi,  experionceb'  and  external  pei^pectives  with  the 
^lenu  and  informed  xxx^^\,u  of  collage  «tatT  provide  a  fine  t^  apprx>ach*  to 
program  plannmg,  implementation  and  evaluation.      .   .  > 

^•^S^'^^f''^^?^''^''^  cie^'^^/L-ACXTTion  participating  coUegeis  are  required  and 
^1  by  exU^rnai  rt»s<)urcf  pt'nwns  (center  and  coordinating  office  staff}  to  base 
goals  aiid  objective!^  and  program  design  on  careful  knalysiii  of  insititutional,  pro- 
grammatic and  personal /professional  areas  of  growth  beeds.  These  need  areas  are 
often  considerably  clarified  through  the  professional  iivsights  of  the  highly  qualified 
center  staff  and  consultants.  It  helps  to  modify  cOnsiderlbiy  the  tendency  to  sS 
money  indiscnmmateiy  on  pet  project  of  certain  staLfTAh  provides  for  the  more 
objective  analysis  of  mstitutional  needs.  \ 

'^^If^  ^^/MTieW  s|a//:^ne  of  the  strengths  oK  the  consortium  is  the 
expenenoed  and  knowledgeable  personnel  wh^  staff  the  fourXcenters  and  the  coordi- 
^^"^^^  ''^^'^\T5i^.^''^^H*f  ^^^^^^^^ifted  and  talented  pei^ns  who  can  be 

un^d  by  any  ACXTTion  college.  U  would  be  impo^ible  for  m<^t^^^  to  Jbmploy  on 
soft  money  the  riumber  of  educationally  credentiaied  staff  pinions  on  the  oorisor- 
tmm  stait.  This  kmd  ot  staffing  pattern  also  alleviates  the  n&!^ity  for  any  **in- 
between  as«y*ting  agencies"  to  help  plan,  conduct,  and  evaluatA  consortium  activi^ 
ties,  with  the  exception  ot  summative  evaluations  conducted  by  eVuirnai  evaiuators 
as  called  tor  m  the  Title  HI  regulations.  \  \ 

l^l  Ihxwi^um  for  professional  ^rvwth. -There  i$  a  six^ial  lea^^insr  Experience 
associated  with  the  t^stablishment  of  a  consortium  like  AC!CTion\  l^isricarninir 
experience  applies  to  both  the  ACXTTion  staff  and  the  staff  of  thV  coll(Wes  The 
experience,  ot  putting  the  consortium  together,  organizing  it  in  an  ordl^rly  and 
systematic  iashion,  the  development  of  plans  of  operation  for  each  cx>ilege,  aWndinii 
to  the.  details  ot  arranging  technical  assistance  activities  for  ilO  colleges,  eviluatinc 
.prc^rrams  and  activities,  the  modifiaitiou  of  prc^rams  based  upon  evaluaSion  ail 
these  provide  an  intnnsic  and  valuable  experience  of  professional  growth  and  devel- 
opment for  all  associated  with  the  consortium.  V 

AIXTION     Ri':Slfi.TS  AND  OU'lX'OMES 

'^"'^  outcomes  are  the  ^'bottomMine'^  for  any  federally  funded  prbject  of 
ACCIions  magnitude.  And  the  results  and  outcomes  are  a  consUnt  source  of  pride 
to  the  AU:Tion  staff  and  participating  colleges.  It  is  not  possible  to  delineate  in  this 
testimony  an  ot  the  results  and  outcomes  in  the  many  areas  of  college  activity  U»t 
me  however,  cite  a  few.specific  examples  of  wiuit  has  happened  at  some  institutions 
-A  iis-ting  ol  general  result^  and  outcomes  taken  from  ACCTion  s  third-year  external 
thind-p^irty  evaluation  for  1977-78  is  appended  to  the  testimony 

At  Mohegan  ^Community  College  in  Norwich,  CT,  the  t)osition  of  resource  develop- 
^n?L'^^^  ^'^'^  established  as  a  paid  position  after  a  vear^s  involvement  with  the 
AC  CTion  C  onsortium  s  Resource  Development 'C^>nter.  This  position  is  paid  for  bv 
the  college,  not  by  Title  III  funds.  An  increased  number  of  proposals  for  external  ' 
funding  has  resulted,  mcluding  a  Title  HI  Basic  Institutional  I)evelopment  Program 
pro|x>^l  for  a  consortium  of  several  local  Connecticut  state  community  colleges 

Alabama  Christian  Ck>llege\s  involvement  with  the  Instructional  ACXTion  Onter 
has  resulted  m  the  expansion  of  the  media  department,  introduction  of  a  faculty/ 
Htaii  newsletter,  and  more  sophisticated  techniqiTHj^or  analyzing  student  ntnxls.  One 
thousand  students  were  tesU^  to  iissess  learning^f)4<^.^  As  a  result,  change-;  have 
bc»en  fjiade  in  developmental' English  and  math,  including  a  scir-|>aced  format  for 
both  courses  In  addition,  criteria  for  the  employment  of  part^ime  faculty  have  becm 
esUibhsht»d  /and  a  faculty,  handbook  has^'en  developed  for  the  first  time  New 
faculty  evaluation  forms  have  btvn  adopted  and' put  into  use. 

AL^Olney  Ceritral  College  in  Olney.  IIU  the  i4wnmg  &kiUg  cent4^r  which  had  been 
planned  during  the  first  year  of  ACCTion  involvement,  Ix^'ajne  operational  in  the 
second  year  upon  the'hirmg  of  a'^irector  and  Ussistant  diri\:tor  with  college  funds 
V^ith  the  acquisition  of  audiovisual  mateVialrt  in  six^skilU  aix-as.  the  center  is  able  to 
provide  assLstance  to  students  both  for  credit  courses  and  with  individual  tutoruu? 
The  college  also  planned  a  child  care  cenU^r  with  ACCTion's  ht^ip.vThis  Ls  now 
operational  ar|d  si^rvtrs  4i>-r>^)  students  annually.  •  • 

^  Tompkins  Cortland  (xmununity  College  in  Dryden.  NY  has  usi^d  the  ACCTFion 
Community  Si^xvices  Data  llnnk  for  the  development  of  new  off<ampus  programs 
especially  some  dt»signed  spec-ifically  for  women.  The  college  has  experienced  a  20 
percent  growth  in  the  enrollment  of  the '  "nontraditionar  student,  primarily  in 
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noitfrisdit  program*.  Because  of  this  expansion  of  the  community  wjrviMs  Rrogram.  • 
an  additional  »Uff  member  ha»  been  provided,  tor  in  the  college  budget  . 

M«ria  Retina  College  lii  Svrai^use.  NY  haa  been  working  with  the  Student  Devel- 
opment ACCTion  a-nter.  The  college  has  concentrated  on  strentfthemni?  counselmg- 
and  career  guidance  aervices.  The  college  now  hm  a  system  of  counseling  internii 
who  offer  woriiihopii  in  career  guidance  and  assist  with  job  -  placement  Special 
emphasis  on  recruiting  nontraditional  students*  has  brought  about  the  enrollmentot 
m  part-time  mature  women.  A  career  counseling  center-ewtablwhed  after  an  Al.\.- 
Tion  workshop  and  consultation  is  now  used  by  60  percent  of  the  college  s  8tudent£. 
The  college  has  also  trained  and  appointed  resident  assistanU  to  counsel  students  , 
about  all  aspects  of  dormitory  and  college  life.  In  addition  skills  development 
courses  in  communications,  mathematics,  and  reading  and  student  skills;  diagnostic 
testmc;  and  a  new  learriifig  laboratory  and  improvement  m  the  visual  education 
aids  center  are  new  programs  initiated  with  expertise  gained  through  ACCTion 

^'^E'ivestern  Community  College  in  Council  Bluffs  lA,  has  established  a 
women's  center  as  a  result  of  ACXTTion  involvement.  In  addition,  there  has  been  a 
'lO  per^'ent  increase  in  enrbllments  in  the  rural  areas  and  *om-new  sUff  members 
hav^Tbeen  hired.  As  a  result  of  an  internship  sponsored  by  ACCTion  on  Adult  Basic 
Education/General  Educational  Development  te<t,  Iowa  Western -is  now^  usihg  a 
diagnostic/prescriptive  approach  to  individualizing  programs  for  s^tudents  m  its, 

^'^  AT'pfirkS  Community  CoUeKe,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA,  an  ins'tructional  "design 
center  (IDC»  has  been  established.  This  has  facilitated  the  coordination  pf  "f^Jr^ 
.•elated  activities  with  the  instructional  design  activities  carried  out  by  the  1  DC 
staff  Kirkwood  has  also  implemented  a  program  leading  to  a  General  btudent  . 
degTL-e.  Eighteen  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  this  new  program.  An  educa- 
tional telenetwork  delivery  system  has  been  introduced  at  six  locations  with  an 
enrollment,  of  270  students.  In  addition,  the  technique  of  cognitive  mapping  ideter- 
mining  student  learning  styleS)  is  now  being  used  to  assist  agncult^ifal  and  dental 

■''^iJwi^n  Community  College  in  Glendive,  MT  has  established  a  branch  campus  on 
'  the  Ft  Peck  Indian  Reservation  about  125  miles  from  the  main  campus.  Through 
'  this  program,  courses  at  Ft.  Peck  are  given  for  credit  toward  a  certificate  or  a 
degree^bbut  200  students  are  enrolled.  And  with  this  new^program  Dawson 
reiwrU  an  increase  in  off-campus  enrollment  of  33  percent.  , 
Xy  dJ  S  Community  in  Escanaba,  Mich,,  through  ACCTion  s  assistance  was 
^ab^io  develop  a  labor  studies-  program.  With  ACCTion  funds  they  visited  an. 
exemplary  site  for  a  well-developed  labor  studies  program,  Bay  de  Noc  now  has  a 
iXr  studies  advisory  committee,-  and  several  courses,  which  eventually  will  make 
up  a  labor  studies  curriculum. 

Alt^ON  S  HXTKRNAl.  EVALUATIONS 

■    The  ACCTion  Consortium- had  in  its  first  three  years  of  operation  three  external, 
third-party  evaluatore.  Each  of  them  have  reported  positive  and  construcUve  results 
at  the  mstitutions.  Each  of  them  has  highly  complimented  the  consortium  for  what 
■■■  It  is-doinK  CO  assist  institutions  in  their  search  for  strengthened  charige. 

The.finit-year  evaluation  was  completed  by  Tadlock  Associates,  Inc.  of  Alt06% 
CA  They  commented  that  "compared  to  a  broad  .spectrum  of  federal  projects  which 
TAI  has  evaluated,  we  find  this  project  absolutely  superior  when  its  operation  is 
■  judged  by  impact  related  to  resourceH  available,"  In  their  evaluation  interviews.  TAI 
>  r««eived  comments  from  colleges  such  as:  ,  '  ' 

"If  we've  got  a  problem,  they  are  back  to  us  immediately.       ,  „ 
"Above  all  tifty  helped  us  create  the  climate  for  change  on  thjs  campus. 
•■  "They  care— they  really  care— and  they  really  help."  , ,  ,  ^  i  " 

•They  didn't  do  it  for  us;  they  helped  us  to  realise  we  could  do  it  ourselves. 
•■We  wel-e  unhappy  in  the  b^ginning-but  they  made  no -excuses;  they  just 
chanired  what  was  wrong  and  gave  us  what  we  needed.  j   .     u  _„ 

'      'ThS  don't  p^.  as  e^pertii-!^-just  as  co-equal  professionals  who  are  ready  to  share 

*''ln  ' addition,  TAI  commented^' Although  the  s.-ope  of  this  evaluation  djd  not 
jx-rmifa  c^t/benefit  analysis,  TAI  judges  this  project  to  be  o^e  ol  tl>e  m^t  effect^e 
t  has  si-en  At  a  cost  per"  school  within  the  nmall  grants  range  of  $8300.  hte.'ally 
hunKTof  pr()grammatic  And  operational  changes  have  been  effected  which  will 
b^  su^Umed  by  the  institution's  own  funds.  Further,  about  half  o  the  schools 
l^tervlew^notiKl  that  they  had  supplemented  the  project  funds  with  additional 
retiources.  '  ^ 


•  ^  And  uyain  "Do«pite  it*  catalytic  wction  in  initiating  a  larg«  number  of  actual 
T'-^'"  the  client  school*,  it*  overwhelming  haf  bin Tclmn^e 

dimati.  at  many  schools  and  to  «.t  high  «3Jp«ctation8  for  tangible  results  to  ffiLw^ 
^tducationa!  Consultants,  Ltd..  Manhattan.  Kan«a«,  ACCTiL'L  SSi4ar  «va*u. 

o  -         ,   ?  1/^"^  e^timat«i  that  on«  full-time  faculty /administrative  peraon  and 
O^o  B«crft«rmi/clencal  person  orr  the  average  wor«  aasi^ned  to  ACCTion^ffo^ 
OiVi,n  that  the**,  f^g^,r^  are  likely  under^ti«,ates,  the  ^uit«  w^re^uitiVriS 
Institutions  clearly  have  been  stimulaU>d  to  contribute  subetuntiidiy  "nlLTlaiv 
sources  to  the  ACCI  ion, effort,  a  strong  indication  that  theyWfo^n  n;aT™ 

trjfjShVoTSi^ri^'''"'''"'^       '"""^  '^•-"'^  ^ 

r"'  J^'^'*^  effectiveness  can  be  viewed  at  least. partly  as  ma:£imizimf  prouram 
effort  for  doHans  spent  ,t  seenis  the  ACCTibn  proKraqi  is  a  very  effiS  on?  oS 
.  the  whole.  Educational  Associates.  Ltd.  finds  ACCTion  to  be  a  strong.  Kenth? 
and  c«u;tkvtive  consortium.  The  quality  of  AC^^ion  technical  assif^ce  S  con- 
sistently  extrt>n,ely  high.  The  centers  work  well  with  the  CoordihatiiS^ftlS  and 
with  the  institutions  ACXTion  i5j  characterized  by  sensitivity  to  instiStSn  ne^s 
rc^ep UvUy  to  iet..dback.  sound  judgement  in  the  choice  of  assistance,  periel^d 
««:  iv!tR^._and  the  application  o*  good  managepient  principles.  The  consortium 
s4H.«mH  to  iiave  stimulated  substantial  activity,  awareness,  and  support  for  institul 
tional  devdopment  in  the  iiutitutions  themselves,  considerably  magnifying  the 
mi^ct  of  the  doliani  spent  for  assistance  {the  hallmark  of  a  cost-effective  project)." 

The  third-year  external  ewiiuator  for  ACCTion  was  Enterprises  for  N«v  Direc- 
V/v^  ^  »"mmary  comments  from  them  states:    •  •  •  the 

ACCTTion  (.onsortium  has  produced  desirable  effecte  oo  the  114  two-year  Dostseoon- 
dary  institutions  affiliated  with  the  consortium.  The  institutions  have  demonstrated 
_  5fiange.  growth,  and  development  in  one  of  the  four  functional  areas  of  operation' 
community  servict^instructipn.  resource  development,  and  student  services.  AfTili- 
ACprion  Consortium  is  providing  rampus  personnel  with  the  skills 
and  techniques  to  bridge  the  gap  to  the  mainstream  of  higher  education  " 

1  hey  particularly  noted  ACXTTion's  effectiveness  in  the  following  areas-     -  '  ' 
In  accomplishing  Ihe  purpose  of  a  consortium.  ' 
paUng  cSgra  '^^^•^"'^'^  '""^  interaction  for^  penjorihei  in  the  ACXmon-partici- 

With  pehionnel.  in  oth^r  ACXTTion.  participating  institutions. 
Wrth  outside  consultants.    .   »  '  '  ' 

Witl)  personnel  in  nonparticipating  institutions. 
■     In  meeting  many  of  the  n«^  of  a/filiated  twoyear  colleges  in  a  relaUvely 
efficient,  cost-effective,  und  timely  manner..  " 

In  providing  ACX'Tion  paiticipating  institutions  with  information  and  resourJes 
related  to  the  tmir  functional  aretis;  community  services.- instructional,  resources 
development,  and  student  development  st>rviceti. 
■/  In  upgrading  staff  skills  «nd  strengthening  programi  in  the  four  functional  areas. 
•  ,       increasing  staff  knowledge  and  awareness  of  the  potential  for  the  development 
in  one  of  the  functional  areas.  f  ^ 

_    In  conducting  n^>eds  assessments  for  each  of  the  participating  institutions 

In  developing  evaluation  instrument*!  for  each  form  of  technical  assistance  of- 
fered. ' 

In  addition,  they  commented, on  the  miypr  findings  for  each  of  the  four  colleae 
functional  ureas  in  which  ACXH'ion  is  working: 
Fof-  Hesourcp  I>evelopment: 

For  soirie  colleRes.  exposure  to  personnel  at  other  institutions  and  the  opportunity 
to  share  has  betni  th£  greatest  asset  of  belonging  to  ACXTTion. 

of  At'CT^'n^''  ^'^^  other  institutions  have  developt>d  as  a  direct  result 

Administrators -are  generally  very  aware  of  ACCTign  goals  and  objectives  and  act 
in  supportive  roles.       >       .  '  ' 

Faculty  tend  not  to  be  knowledgeable  5bout  resource  development.  exceS  at 
colleges  that  have  emphasized  increasing  the  role  oi;  faculty  in  securing  resources 
A/vJ?.'**"^*''"^"^  ^**%"PP"^**^^  ^^'^  at  many  colFeges  as 'a  result  of  an 

ACCIion  conference  iftU>rided  last  year  a|id  the  approach  tised  during  Regional 
(.onferences  wherein  a  team  of  campus  representatives  are« encouraged  to  attend 
and  required  to  devise.some  plan  for  implementation  uptin  their  return. 

The  Resource  Information  C^enter  is  ah  excellent  source  of  information  and  a 
resource  that  the  colleges  deptmd  on. 
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The  geographically  isolated  schools  are  iem  abla  to*  handle  a  large  number  of 
lictivitie^fei  imd  are  \^  iikjkji>'  to  take  advantai^e  of  the  multiple  Center  membership  if 
offered^^  ■  ' 

'CaUegeii  rweivea  per^tonal  re«poniMf  from  Center  *itafl'  n 

Material  u»ed  ii  gener»ily  well  thought  oilt.  r. 

Som«  coilegtjt*  have  little  increaiie  in  dollars,  while  others  estimate  a 

percent  to  10  percent  increase  m  a  direct  rottult  of  ACXTTion, 

The  Resource  Development  ofHceft  at  ih€  colleges  will  be  operating  at  a  much 
better  luvel."  ,  / 

Cont^r  staff  are'^highiy  rated,  and  it  is  felt  that  management  of  the  Center 
increai^  in  effectivenettn  each  year.  ^ 

C^.oU©gfi«.  are  ©itimated  to  be  four  yearn  ah<^d  of  where  they  would  have  been 
without  the  impetuu  and  tooU  provided  by  ACXHHon. 

Perswnnei  are  no  longer  awed  by  the  "system'^  (refering  to  the  Office  of  Educatioa 
a^^d  other  Federal  governmental  agencies).      .  *   *  ^ 

For  Student  Development: 

ACCTion  has  provided  idea*  which  the  coUegetJ  have  put  into  practice. 

AftlUation  with  ACXTion  ha**  provided  opportunity^  for  colleges  to  iwee  how  good 
they  really  are,  to  gain  confidence  in  what  they  are  doing. 

ACCTion  kait  demonstrated  shared  decision-making,  which  ha«  affected  adminia- 
trative  functioning  at  the  colleges. 

ACCTion  liafii  provided  an  awareness  of  the  value  of  counseling;  colleges  feel  that 
tKii>  and  other  things  learned  from  ACCTion  will  improve  their  student  retention 
rates  \  ' 

O^llegen  have  allocated  more  money/to  student  service  than  they  did  prior  to 
their  affiliation  with  ACCTion.  One  college  reported  doubling  it»  administrative  « 
budget  to  provide  additional  support  for  student  services, 

Affiliation  with  AQCTion  lias  resulted  in  the  college  stafft*  working  more  as 
teams. 

Presidt^ntial  attitudes  toward  student  services  have  improved  ^is  a  result  of  ACC- 
Tion activities.  «  ' 

ACCTion  has  provided  professional  growth  for  staiT  members,  enabhng  them  to 
get  special  training  and  skills  needed  to  help  students. 

Afriliation  with  ACCTion  has  produced  more  emphasis  on  students  at  participat- 
ing institutions.  "  .     ,  . 
.  .    Some  colleges  reported  that  the  entire  faculty  met  for  the  first  time,  a  suggestion 
of  the  ACCTion  staff 

Student*  have  been  directly  affe^ed  ^  student  services  personnel  learned  how  to 
run  workshops  for  students. 

Students  have  becorne  involved  in  the  proctms  of  evaluation,  which  in  some  cases 
has  led  to  the  revision  of  the  student  government. 

Although  changes  would  probably  have  occurred  eventually,  they  have  been 
speeded  up  by  the  affiliation  with  ACCTion. 

ACCTion's  senrices  are  assessed  as  being  of  very  high. quality.  Personnel  shave 
extensive  experience  in  student  development  and  know,  the  problems  of  institutions. 

For  C/Ommunity  Services:  i  •       •  i 

ACCTion  has  opened  minds,  broadened  horizons^  and  Stretched  im^matiohs. 
There  are  many  areas  of  community  service. 

Colleges  have  been  provided  the  opportunity  to  share  ideas  sp  that  they  do  not 
reinvent  the  \vheel;  they  are  serving  more  people  with  a  broader  scope  of  services; 
they  now  see  the  potential  of  community  services. 

Some  colleges  now  use  retreats  for  accomplishing  an  activity,  such  as  working  put 
a  course  schedule.  The  idea  of  facilitating  these  activities  thr(uigh  working  at 
another  site  was  learned  through  ACCTion. 

ACCTion  Is  highly  service  oriented. 

ACCTion  represents  reassessment  and  change. 

Change  would  probably  have  occurred  eventually;  ACCTion  has  made  it  happen 
faster  and  in  a  more  orderly  manner. 

ACXJTion  fulfills  the  need  for  an  organi^lation  that  will  bring  college  personnel 
together  to  talk  to  each  other.  ' 

ACCTion  has  been  invahiabie  for  training  coordinators  in  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  u  strong  cHjmniunlty  service^^  program. 

ACXTTion  serves  as  a  valuable  resource  agency;  in  fact,  it  is  hundreds  of  resources 

rolled  into  one.  ^  ,      .     ,  i-        ^  * 

Participation  in  ACCTion  has  been  a  catalyst  m  the  process  of  finding  and  trying 
n*jw  programs  and  sharing  ideas  with  others. 
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^  Sonur  ACCrioii  participating  collilgdfi  have  doubled  student  enrollment  Ui  th& 
community  service  programs. 

.  Many  pruKrani^  in^itttuted  at  theiie  cotU'gi*^  were  tlmt  le&rned  ubout  at  ACCTion 

Work*h<4»  i 

For  Instruction:  •  • 

ACXTion  hui»  extended  and  opened  Vipmmunication  among  collegi>s  in  tbe  consor- 
tium ai»  well  a«  among  cQlleges  consulted  outside  the  consortium, 

ACXTTion  iia6  t'o«tered  statT  development  by  enabling  faculty  to  vii^it  exemplary 
programs  in  instruction  and  to  atHend  wurb»ho{>»  on  current  and  timely  topics. 

ACTTion  has  enabled  taeulty  to  comh^wnicate  with  pet»rs. 

ACXTion  has  providtxl  the  opportunil^>'  tor  coUegeji  to  gain  u  perspective^  about 
where  they  are  in  relation  to  other  similar  coUegeti.    »     ^      '  ' 

Exemplajy  site  visits  and  the  ust»  of  outiiide  consultants  has  opened  communica- 
tion j  with  institutions  outside  AC\T ion's  member  institutions*         -s*;;^  ' 

Consultants,  have  been  t^m|)etenX  and  havej>erformed  in  a  professional  manne* 
'  Involvement  with  ACXTion  has  resulted  in^  significant  reallocation  of  rcjsourcet* 
into  the  instructional  area^  ' 

Bei.-HUSi'  of  AGCTitHi,  there  is  continuoui^  rea^s^c^ment  of  the  curriculum. 
•  Colleges  have  received  more  s*?rv ices  with  greater  creativity  than  they  would  liave 
bet»n  able  to  generate  by  themseivet^. 

AiL*creditation^  has  be^en  achieved  more  rapidly  than  ex[KH:ted;  coileges  attribute 
this  to  the  improvements  apparent  at  their'Jnstitutions  as  a  rt*sujt  of  ACXTFiort-s 
involvement  ^  - 

There 'is  u  greater  aiveptance  of  staff  development  activities  since  these  colleg^^s 
have  IxH'ome  affiliated  with  ACCTion,  ^ 

ACCTion  is  ^Jrient4^i  to  innovations;  sl)me  institutions  feel  that  there  is  not 
enough  emphasts  on  learning  thcfory  or  on  the  basics. 

ACCTion  is  'viewed,  as  having  more  imfnict  than  ar^y  otl\er  Fi»deral  program. 

There  is  a  ntnxi  for  programs  to  train  support  staTf  to  work  with  faculty. 

ACCT'ion  programs  have  united  younger  and  older  faculty  members. 

ACCTion  works  with  colleges  on  rele\^ant  issues. 

Exposun»  at  regional  workshops  has  led  colleges  to  the  realization  that  they.are 
not  doir\^  a  grt»ttt  job  in  some  areas.  ,        ^  * 

WHY  r()NS^)KTIA  SiiOia.n  KKMAiN  l^NUT  OK  TilK  T!  H.K  lii  I'HCHJKAM  , 

(Xinsortia  shouldi*reinain  part  of  the  Tkle  ill  Program  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Consortia  have  proven  their  succesv^-at  helping  ^o  pull  institutions  out  of 
'  isolation  and  helping  to  put  them  into  the  nuiinstrean^  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion. The  interactivtj  and  interdependent  nature  of  consortia  activities  attest  to  this 
fac^.  ,  ,  •  ' 

2.  C'onsortia  has'e  been  succes^^ful  at  strengthening  colleges  \\\  thoili'  areas  where 
college  si»ir-ana!y»is  has  indicated  there  is  ni>ed  for  ext«rnal  help. 

:i.  Consoi*tia  have  proven  that  they  can  bi*  very  cost  effective  in  terms  of  the 
results  and  outcomes  achievtni  compared  to  the  money  sfx»nt,    '  v 

4.  ConHi>rtia  arrangements  such  as  ACXTion  provide  ^'incentive  funds"  for  the 
collegetf/Our  second-year  externa^  evaiuator.  t3ducationai  Consultants,  Ltd.,  conser- 
vatively estimattKi  our  cullegi»s  voluntarily  gave  more  than  $1,(KKMKK)  (must  in-kind^ 
to  match  the  $1,4(U).(HH)  fc»deral  grant  that  year.  This  stimtslus  greatly  multipU<»d  the 

■  effect  of  each  federal  dollar. 

r».  C^Kisortia  are  able  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  numerous  coilegefi  that 
«  have  Umitixl  rt^soyrces  but  unlimiU^  i'ducational  needs. 

H.  Consortia  have  proven  that  coljefji^s  can  be  strengthent»d  and  acx-omplish  signifi- 
cant results  without  large  grants.  •  ^  ^ 

7  Cotisortia  have  succefisful  as  acting  as  catalytic  i^^ents  for  inHX)rtant  and 

sul>stantive  change  on  college  campuses.  It  ha^  been  proveo.  time  and  time  again 
that  most  institutional  change  comes  about  because  of  external  forci»s.  rather  than 
internal  nut>tj.  .  , 

5.  Consortia  with  a  multifacetixi  prpgram  of  techoical  assistance,  delivered  in  a 
CQntinuoys  and  systematic  way.  s<»rve  as  a  '•monitoring'"  agent  for  college  change. 

C^/)nsoKia  Xo4?ter  participation  in  a  network  of  coo pe rati 0^4,  sharing,  and  ex- 
chaiige^of  ideas  and  information,  which  .will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  change  for 
participating  colleges.  *  *  .  • 

lO.^C'onsortia  work  wish  a  variety  of  institutions  at^the  po^tiiecondary  level.  This 
variety  hdpfe*^  col  leges  to  compitre  and  contrast  themselves  with  other  coileges^and  to 
gauge  the  qutilitv  and  substance  of  their  fM'ograms. 

' '     .  :       •  *  ^- 


11.  Coniiur^m  provwie  for  a  very  focused  effort  on  p^irticul^r  probiem*  at^partici- 
j.>ating  coilet^eti.  Comiortia  arrangen^ent^.  such  m  ACXTTiori,  "u^Uit  coUege*>*  ia  the 
devt^lopment  of  very  individuaIix«Hi  goab  and  objectiviM  to  be  achieved  , 
.  12.  Coniortia  footer  interinntitutional  communil'ation  and '^wx)vule  college*  witK 
the  opportunity  to  reinfarc^  or  to  validate  tionm  of  the  pro^raim  or  actiyities  they^ 
are  conducting.-    .       .     *  .*  .  •    ^     .  . 

•  K6Xt)MMKNl)ATIC)NS  mH  JITIK  HI  K)f.U'Y  AM)  Ol^KHAtKW 

In  the  pa»t  few  year*  the  Title  III  pro^^min  hm  had  numeroua  problems,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  lack  of  leiidership  at  the  director's  leveJ*  for  more  than  a 
year.  I  now  ^>  ^igi^  o^a  much  stronger  pix^jpi^m  with  a  ne^^ruM*  of  etTiciency  and 
effectivenww,  given -the  bureaucracy  within  w^ich  it  \nust  work.  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  new  director,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Brantley,  for  hib  continuous  courteous 
and^elpfui  re^pont^ivehetfii  and  iatert^t  y^^the  problems  facing  conttortia.  Under  hi^ 
leaderships!  am  sure  that  the  reorganiiation  of  the  Title  III  program  will  be^', 
skillfully  administered  and  that  re^Ita  and  outcomes'  Will  be  th^  hiUimark  of  hi« 
ad  m  in  int  ration. 

In  order  to  accomplish  thi«,  I  btiTi^t^it  will  be  nea^amry  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Title  III  program  and  to  increase  the  fundings  for  the  Title  III. office 
itself  One  of  Xhe  real  problems  ^as  been  the  understatTmg.of  the  Title  121  program. 
Incretised  funding  for  the  office  will  allow  f«tr  mb^  monitoring  of  Title  III  grants 
and^^lead  to  a  much  improved  delineation  of  the  results  and  outcomes  of  the 
program.'  .         *•  - 

Certain  aspects  of  the  Title  III  program  p«?Ttaining  «*pecially  to  two-year  colleges 
arc  also  of  special  importance  to  the  ACcn'ion  C^nsQrtiuiq.  Ofie,  we  would  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  ^ce  again,  us  in  the  past,  provide  for  a  set-aside  of  THtle  III 
funds  for  two-year  colleger.  We  support  the  testimony  of  the  American  As^^iatiorr 
of  Community  and  Junior  i^Ueges  which  speaks  to  the  fieed  Jor  contimiation  of  a 
set  aside.  bas€*d  upon  a  nuntber  of  reasonable  ^irgumeu^ts. 

.  We  would  hope  that  some  additional  time  and  effoit  could  be  spent  on  arriving  at 
a, definition  of  "developing"  institution.  Current  rul^  and  regulations  are  restrictive 
in  their  dt^lnition  and  the  controversy  iurrounding^lial  new  definition  indicatet^ 
that  further  nublic  debat*e  may  be  necessary!  A  ^ 

We  would  ,nopi*. that  the  Title  III  Advisory  CommUt4*e  Would  c;pntinue  to  hav€  in 
its  membemfiip  representatives  of  two-year  institutions.  AI30,  that  the  separate  and 
dwtinct  determination  o{  eligibility  for'^two-year  and  four-year  colleges  he  main- 
tained as  well  as  the  separ^ate  application  reader  procetis  for  both  types  of  institu- 
tions. ' 

'  Finally,  we  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  development  of  special 
application  guidelines  lor  consortia.  For  the  most  part,  present  .guide Hn*^  relate 
mol'e  to  colleges  applying  for  bilateral  arrangements.  *  •  ^ 

Appi£Nnix.— Gknkral  Kicsults  and  OLJTt:oMics.  Four  ACCTibN  Okntcks,  11)77-78 
^Froni  External  Evaluation  Report,  Prepared  by  Enterprises  for  New  Directions) 
COM.Ml-NiTY  SKKViCKS  AtXTIOJV  ^'KNTfr:K  '  ' 

The  toiiowuig  conclusions  relate  specifically  to  the  Community  Services  ACCl^ion 
Center,  These  conclusions  are  derivx»d  from  two  sour(Jes  and  are  thus  divided  into 
two  [.mrts:  first,  conclusions  from  tKi»  survey  data  analyzed  in  Chapter  IV;  second,  a, 
summary  of  the  major  results/outcomes  detailed  .in^ the  case  studies  in  Appendix 
pp.  A- U/8  through  A- 126.  *  /     *  . 

Significant  positive  change  in  the  Bstablishnient  of  goiils  and  objectives  is  indicat- 
ed by  the  personnel  at  the  institutions  affiliated  with  the  Qjmmunity  Services 
ACCTion  Center 

These  institutions  indicate  that  ACXT]'ion  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  their 
efforts*' to  structure  and  organize  cornmunity  services  programs  and  to  deVelop 
aporopriate  evaluation  t^ichniques  for  t&ese  programs.  i^yf 

ACCTion  is  re«pondinj^  to  changing  needs  and  nationaftfindi  in  h^^her  educa- 
tion.  spi»cilicaily  in  the  areas  of  women's  programming  ana  recreation/physical 
education.  ' 

The  institutions  affiliatt»d  with  the  Community  Services  ACCPion  Center  indicate 
that  the  Center  has  met  their  nt»eds  for  program  development  in  the  art^as  of 
precareer  tniucation/secondary  level,  distributive  educatioVi/and  senior  citiia}ns[^  txiu- 
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Ctttion.  In  them  areas,  their  nwecb  ar^  si^rnificantiy  iai£>  than  th^y  were  three  yeani 

The  penwnnei  at  theiie  inititution^  ind^at4».  that  generally,  the  chief  campuii 
adnnniiitrtttive  oiri«*ni  have  demonstrated  a  stroqg  commitment  to  the  ACCTion 
program  area  thivugh  the  allo^^ation  of  professional  time  and  their  continuing 
support  of  the  program.  ^  v  -  i  ■ 

There  in  great  variation  in  the  ACXTion  Coordinators'  perceptions  of  their 
schools*  net*d  to  change  th|?  overall  community  Herviceti  pro-am,  " 

Institutional  turnover  in  the  ACXTion  program  area  is  not  a  problem  for  most  of 
the  collej^en  affiliated  with  this  C^'nter;  however,  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
adeauacy  of  institutional  stalTsize  tp  perform  the  nec^Ary  functions,  as  perceived 
by  thetw^  colU^t«. 

Th«r^is  general  agreement  that  the  involvement  of  the  chief  cam^pus  administra- 
tive officers  has  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  achievement  of  ACXTTion  f/oais.  ' 

ACXTTion  Coordinators  feet  that  the  community  services  program  us  not  accorded  * 
a  yeryihijjchpriority  in  relation  to  other  institutional  priorities,    .  » 
JHw  AOCTrion  Coordinalors  and  the  chief  campus  ^ministrative  officers  a^free  oti 
the  hi^h  quality  of  the  Centers  service  delivery. 

Of  special  note  are  the  very  bi^fh  ratings  ^ven  by  the  Coordinators  to  the 
upgrading  of  staff  skills  and  to  the  strengthenii^  of  pro-ams  at  the  institutions. 

Center  staff  members  are  unanimous  nn  their  overall  n^ative  response  to  the 
postfibiHty  of  multiple  Ck^nter  membershiptJ.  lliey  indicate  that  the  overall  impact  of 
ACXTTiort  would  be  Weakened  with  further  proliferation  of  component  services, 

siJMMAKY  or  KrauLTS/oirnroMES 

Outreach  info  the  community  is  receiving  an  increased  amount  of  time  and 
energy  froni  most  of  the  colleges  affiliated  with  the  Community  Services  ACCTion 
Center.  ^  /        ^  - 

Many  colleges  are  optming  their  faciliti^  to  the  community.  .  •  - 

«  Many  afe  using  local  business  people  and  artisans  to  augment  their  faculty  and 
staffs.  ^  • 

Many  are  having  opt^n  house  to  which  the"  local  community  is  invited  in  an  ^ort 
to  explain  the  purpcties  of  the  school  and  obtain  local  cooperation  with  the  activi- 
,  tieH.  ' 

.Increases  in  total  enrollment  are  a  direct  result  of  increased  interaction  with  the 
community  and  community  groups. 

For  the  first  time  most  institutions  affiliated  with  the  Community  Services  ACC- 
Tion Center  have  instituted  com munity^ wide  needs  assi»ssments. 

The  f-lfllowinK  conclusions  relate  specifically  to  the  Instructional  ACCTion  Center. 
Thc»»e  concluHions  derive  from  two  sources  and  are  divided  into  two  parts:  first, 
conclusions  from  the  survey  data  analyzed'  in  Chapter  V;  second,  a  summary  of  the 
rej^ultn/yutcomei^  detailed  in.  the  ciXM"  studies  in  App^^ndix.G,  pp.  A-i2^/  through  A- 

r 

Working  with  the  Instructional  ACXTion  prc^ram  has  increascni  the  awareness  of 
the  tymendous  potential  for  improvement  in  in^itructional  programming. 

?k^ponne\  at  the  affiliated  institutions  inf|K:ate  that  the  ACCTion  Center  staff  has 
provfced  i nd iv id liali^c^i  attention  to  each  school  • 

Kvaluatiofi  has  been  an  ongoing  proci?ss,  and  there  have  been  inputs  each  time  a 
Center  staff  memhtT  hai^  visited  a  campus. 

Institutions  affiliated  with, the  Instructional  ACCTion  Center  for  three  years  have 
exhibited  positive  proKres^  in  mei»ting  managerial  and  general  neediJ  which  liad 
been  ideiitiTuHi  in  the  oriij^inal  needs  ajssesAment  instrument. 

The  Instructional  ACCTion  Center  has  had  significatit  impact  on  the  development 
of  faculty  and  staff  Drograms  at  il^  member  institutions. 

There  is  a  ger^serai  trend  toward  positive  development  iir  the  program  and  techni*. 
cal  areas  for  the  institutions  affiliated  with  the  Instructioniil  ACCTTion  .Center!  >y 

rh£»  development  of  mechaniiun*  for  the  asiiesiiment  of  pnigram  effectiVenests  has 
been  an  imfx^rtant  outcome  for  thesi*  affiliated  institutions,  The  Owrdinators.  chief 
campus  administrative  officers,  and  C^Miter  'staff  members  view  the  institutions* 
ni»ed  to  change  and  ability  to  change  in  a  similar  manner. 

Few  of  the  rt»spondents  state  thai  their  schools  ^lave  a  great  need  to  change  the 
overall  instructional  program,  indicating  that  ACXTion  has  bmn  effective  in  oring- 
in^  about  d^anges  with  a  ponitive  impact  on  the  instructional  area. 
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In  ternur  of  the  effect  on  the  overall  ituititution,  the  ratpondenU-  indicate  that  the 
Initructiowil  ACXTTion  Center  ha»  be«n  effective  in  upgradinij  staff  skilU,  and 

''rhf  JiJ^^^'^'^JStioiw  aittim*irtg  the  coordinating  and  facilitatitig  skills  of  the 
Center  3'  indicate  that  the  Instructional  ACCl^on  a-nter  staff  is  viewed  very 
poiiitively  on  itll  v&riabliw.  , 

ThW  chief  campuv  administrative  officers  at  the  aiiliiated  coll^eu  appear  to  be 
very  supportive  of  ttje  ACCTion  instructional  program;  this  i»  seen  as  having  a  high 
faciliUting  elYect  on\\CCTion  goai  achievement.  . 

INventy-^'ive  percent"  of  the  ACX;Tion  Coordinators  indicated  that  the  instructional 
orotfram  at  their  colleges  is  gjytSn  an  average  or  twlow-average  rating  in  relation  to 
ot|ier  inatitutional  prioriUai;  12%  of  the  chief  campus,  administrative  officers  rated 
this  variable  similarly.  ^ 

,  SUMMiVKY  Oi  KiSUL're/Otm'OMES 

Introduction  to  and  assistance  in  obtaining  new  techniqut*  for  teaching  courses 
are  two  of  the  most  mentioned  outcom*^  from  alMliation  with  the  Instructional 

^^iona?a"nTon-campus  worlcshope  have  included  topics  on  self-paced,  eorapeten- 
cy-lxwed  and  individualized  instruction.  Throughout  the  ease  studies  associated  wth 
the  I  AC,  reference  is  made  to  English,  mathematics,  and  biolt^  course  that  have 
been  revised  and  expanded  to  include  these  techniques.  . 

Instructionallaboratorie*  to  assist  Students  have  been  added  or  revised  acco^ 
to  new  skills  and  techniques  actiuired  at  or  through  involvement  with  ACX.  Hon. 
,  StatT  development  programs  stressing  long-range  growth  plana  and  faculty  evalua- 
tion procedures  have  been  included  by  many  of  the  inHtitutions. 

•Hie  develoTment  of  audiovisual  materials,  the  establishment  of  media  content, 
and  the  training  of  faculty  as  instructional  specialists  are  highly  rated  by  the 
ACCTion  Coordinators  with  the  Instructional  ACCTion  Center.  ♦ 

The  needs  of  nontraditionai  students— e.g..  mmontit^.  the  handicapped,  and  older 
adults-have  been  add«essed  in  workshops  and  have  provided  new  programmatic 

"SenfJi^vlyVfafe^S^  incorporation  as  regular  evaluation 

measure*  of  teacher  and  program  effectiveness. 

The  following  conclusions  rekte  specifically  to  the  Resource  Development  ACC- 
Tion Center.  These  conclusion*lire  derived  from  two  sources  and  ^are  divided  into 
two  pa^  fir«t,  conclusions  fron^the  survey  data  analy«^  in  Chapter- VI;  second,  a 
sumrrlry  of  the  major  results/outcomets  dotailed  in  the  case  studies  in  Appendix  b. 
pp.  A-iT)!  through  A-1S7. 

For  cdlejies  aftlliated  with  the  Resource  Development  ACCTion  a>nter  for  three 
vea^  -siKmficant  positive  development  has  occurred  m  estabhshmg  goals  and  objec- 
tivt^  and  in  developing  internal  operational  procedures  in  the  area  oi  general  and 

'Thf  rnstitlluOTS  appear  to  be  riTore  involved  with  funding  sources  than  they  were 
before  Lx>iati«n  with  ACX^Tion.  One  of  the  significant  changes  for  the  .netitutions 
Smiat^With  the  Resource  Development  ACXtion  Center  is  their  awareness  of  and 
conS  w^h  corporations  and  private  foundatiomi  as  potential  sources  of  revenue. 
This  ?  related  to  their  increasing  ability ^o  locate  and  identify  appropriate  resource 

urgitiirformal  appr«ich  to  fund  raising  and  of  a  staff  that  us  devoted  exclusively 
to  exoandinK  sources ^f  funds  for  the  institution.  t  ,  ■  .  ,;.,„ 

C^mpu«  Arsonnel  Indicate  that  ACCTion  has  been  very  ^^J^^kh 
thrgoal  of  providmg  opportunities  for  twc^year  college  personnel  to  interact  with 

''"The  ^development  of  evaluation  skills  continues  to  be  a  concern  among^both  the 
Coordinators  and  the  chief  campus  administrative  otficere.  ! 

ThrovSl  a^ment  of  AdCTion  servic«_is  very  positive,  mdiaiting  a  general- 
Iv  hii/h  ii'vel  of  satisfaction  with  ACCTion  services.  u 
'"^S  caUtts^^^^^  officen,  report  a  significantly  great.»r  nitKi  t„  change 

and  ability  to  change  thejoverall  resource  development  program  than  do  ACCTion 
Coordinators  and  Center  s^iT  members. 
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Itt  g«n«n*I,  ACXTTion  Coordinators  indicate  that  th«  chief  campua  admiisifitrative 
offictfrs  at  th4dir  iruititutioni  art?,  both  cboparative  and  involved  with  the  ACCTion 
proi^ram  and  that  their  cooperation  and  involvena4?nt  hm  a  f^litating  effect  on  the 
.achjtjveraent  of  ACXHIon  gokk.  .     *  *  , 

Some  r^pondent^  indicate  that  the  ini^titutional  staff  in  the  r^urce  development 
proijiram  in  inadequate  and  that  thusi  haa  an  ii^hibiting  effect  upon  ACXTTion  goal 
achievement.  / 

AccepUnce  bf  and  cooperation  with  ACXTion  by  the  collie's  faculty  and  staiTdo 
not  receive  a  very  high  fa^ng.  However*  this  rating  U  expected  to  change  us  more 
faculty  members  Wome  involved  in  reiwurce  development  activities. 

The  institutional  »taiT  in  ACCTion  prc^ram  area  and  the  aiidcation  of  profes- 
iiional  staff  time  are  viewed  by  the  chief  campus  iulmini«trative  olficer^  as  haviiH^ 
the  mo«t  ffiM:ilitating  eO'iiKrta  on  the  ACClHon  pri^ 

High  rating!*  «iven  by  Coordinators  ^md  chief  campus  administrative  officen*  to 
the  continuity  of  reiationshipii  with  the  Center  staff  membenj^  and  to  the  u^^ading 
of  «taff  skilU  contributaii  to  the  poaitive  as«eattment  of  the  facilitating  and  coo|dinat- 
iii^skilla  of  the  Center'stalT. 

Given  the  tt^pona^  to  the  survey,  one  overall  concluiiion  to  be  drawn  m  tliat 
there  abound  :be  a  demunitrable  inc^eajie  in  the  level  of  outaide  funding. 

Increased  awarene^  of  and  involvement  in  fund  raiiiing  by  chief  campus  adminis- 
trative officent  ia  one  of  the  frequenUy  mentioned  outcomes  of  invoi^ieraent  with- 
ACCTion. 

Increaiied  sp^e  and  support  stafT  is  another  factor  uj^  to  indicate  an  increase  in 
isupport  for  the  rwwurce  development  activity.  Prior  to  involvement  with  ACCTion, 
coliej^'e**  often  had  little  or  no  allocation  of  time  or  money  to  resource  development 
activities.  In  some  cases  the  typt»j  of  ri^urces  readily  ava,ilabje  to  the  institutions 
were  unknown  (e.  g.,  foundation  directory,  listings  of  federal  grant  programs,  -  etc),  ^ 
New  positions,  such  lis  vic^president  for  development,  and  developmeiu  fominittees 
luivo  been  establi^ihed. 

There  is  a  concurrent  trend  toward  increased  awareness  by  and  involvement  of 
Other  faculty  regarding  the  seeking  of  additional  funds.  The  ACCTion  Coordinator 
usually  spearheads  this  aspect  of  resource  development  byVsupplyimj  information 
,  relevant  .to  the  dilfsrent  academic  specialties  and  arranging  for' AlXTion'^ponsored 
workshops  and  consultants  on  campus. 

.Workshops  featuring  proposal  writing  or  techniques  of  grantsmans^hip  are  am«ng 
the  mo«t  frequently  presented  workshops  sponsored  by  AOCTion.  This  type  of  work- 
shop draws  participants  from  all  disciplines. 

Several  schools  have  sent  faculty  to  Washington,  D,  C,  to  read  proposals  and 
grant  applications  for  NSF  and  NEfi. 

There  is'ii  'clear  "SlKhsubstantial  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  proposals 
submitted  by  colleges  affiliated  with  the  Resource  Development  ACCTion  Center, 

Many,  institutions  now  issue,  on  a  regular  basis,  a  newsletter  that  contains  select- 
ed information  originally  distributee  by  the  liesource  Development  ACCTion 
Center,  information  on  ACCTFlon-related  activities  on  campus  and  at  other  institu- 
tions, and  note^  on  faculty  and  staff  activities. 

'  One  of  the  rpost  frequently  cited,  benefits  from  ACCTion  participation  is  the 
developing  or  strengthening  of  an  institution  s  foundation  and/or  endowment  fund. 

.  '  STUDENT  Db:VEU)FMKNT  SKKVU'l':i?  AIX^ITON  CENTKK 

'  TheYoUowing  conciu^ions  relate  specitlcaUy  to. the  Student  Development  Siervices 
ACCTPijon  Center.  These  conclusions  are  derived  from  two  sources  and  are  divided 
into  two,  partij;  firstr  conclusions  from  the  survey  data  analysed  in  Chapter  VII; 
second,  ^  summary  ofAht  major  results/outcomes  dctaiUni  in  the  case  studies  in 


Significant  |x>8itive  changes  occurred  in  colleges  affiliated  with  the  Student  Dcvel- 
opnwtU  Servict»s  A(X,Tion  C/ent^r  in  the  areas  relatcni  to  tnntabiishing  philosophy, 
^oals  and  ob}fcx?tiv€*s;  desicfn  and  organizatipn  of  the  prof^ram  in  accordance  with  the 
philosophy,  ^oah  and  objecti>a?s;  in-service  staff  development  and  training;  and 
evaluating -student  development  programs  and  servicers. 

AH  general  and  nmnageriijl  needs  variables  showed  greater  development  .for 
colleges  affiliated  with  this  Center  for  throe  years. 

Significant  development  wiis  recorded  for  student  information  systems;  staff  de- 
'wlopment  of  V^oup  counselling  skills;  development  of  counseling  ,skiils  relatixl  to 
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cmrmr  devekpaient^  seimitivity,  md  Mmxtnem  enhanofliiyat;  a^d  •tu(k|Qt  ld«der- 
ship  trmiiung. 

Th9  Stud^Qt  D«veIopm«nt  Servkm  AOCI]k>ii  Center  hai  had  sigxufkant  impact  oo 
couoieUng  ikiUs*  program  evaiuatiM,  and  career  tepaitivity  at  coUagea  affiliatftd 
,withthii  Canter.  . 

In  t«rm«  of  the  achmement  overall  ACCTion  goals/objectivea,  tiKaae  rated  the 
higheat  are  the  rearing  of  spedfic  aiKi  individudf  aaustai^  to  the  colii^gea,  the 
proviwoo  of  opportunitiee  for  the  ejxhange  of  information,  and  the  development  of 
the  in^tutionai  plan. 

ACCTion  Coordinators  and  chief  campua  admiftiatrative  olficerf  indicated  high 
levels  of  satisfacticm  with  thcL^rvices  of  ACCTiaii. 

According  to  tiw  survey  ^feaults,  the  Stuctont  Development  SeryiceB  ACCTion 
Center  has  been  very  effective  in  invol^^the  chief  campus  adminiMrative  ofHoirs 
and  other  campus  personnel  in  the  ACCTion  program.  However,  in.  terms  of  ti^ 
acceptance  of  and  cooperation  with  ACCTion  by  the  chief  campus  administrative 
officerm,  this  opinion  is  n<^  shared  by  tl^  ACCTion  Center  staff. 

There  is  a  wi<k .  variatk>n  in  the  a^aeesimnt  of  the  variable  relating  to  staff 
turnover  and  its  elTect  on  the  achievement  of  the  ACXTTuHi  program  area  goals.  The 
ACCTion  Coordinators  indicate  that  it  has  an  inhibiting  effect,  and  the  chief 
camiHis  administrative  oifio^  are  almost  evenly  divided  among  ti^  opinioiui  that  it 
ia  inhibiting,  has  no  impact,  and  is  facilitating. 

the  ACCTion  Coordinators  and  the  chM  campus  admini^rative  officers  view 
the  skills  of  the  ACCTion  Center  staff  as  faciiit|iting  ti^  ach^enaent  of  the  goals  of 
,  the  ACCTion  program  at  their  institutions.  ,  ' 

The  responses  to  the  que^on  relating  to  the  diseeminatimi  of  information  indi- 
cate  that  the  personnel  at  the  institutions  feel  that  they  are  receiving  too  much 
material  at  this  time. 

SUMMARY  Of  assuunwotmxMkifis 

The  develo{»nent  of  non traditional  prpgrammi  ng  stands  out  amon^  the  achieve- 
ments of  schools  associated  with  the  Student  Development  Services  ACCTion 
Center/ of  the  affiliated  institutions  are  experietudn^  chan^  in  the  composi- 
tion of  their  student  bodies. 

Interaction  with  representatives  from  c^her  umilar  institutions  is  listed  as  a  very 
important  outcome  of  ACCTion'  involvement 

ACCTion  ax)rdinators  have'  been  able,  to  share  their  problems  with  and  explore 
potential  sotuttions  with  others  who  have  had  the  same  experience 

Visitations  to  exempAry  programs  provide  the  Cooi^natprs  with  opportunities  to 
obeerve  at  first  hand  the  implementation  of  successful  relevant  prcgranis. 
•  -New'  approaches  to  recnatment  and  retention  of  students  i^  anc^her  frequently 
cited  neisd  which  is  being  m^  by  ACCTion  services. 

CootA^^with  hi^h  schools  and  the  local  a}mm^ty  haVe  been  explored  by  many 
oollegea.  '  ^ 

FoUow-up  studies  have  been  instituted  and  adaptations  of  services  and  pro^frams 
are  based  on  the  responses  obtained  in  these  studies*  « 

Online  computerized  registration  systems  and  phone-in  r^^tration  programs  are 
^  being  introduced  on  many  campuses. 

Coimselipg  and  advising  programs  have  been  expanded  into  the  evening  hours  to 
accommodate  more  students. 

Faculty  are  receiving  career-guidance  training  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
service  to  students. 

Women's  programs,  health  service  programs,  and  developmental  studies  programs 
are  be^ng  ofTer^. 

New  management  and  admi»ions  procedures  have  been  emfihasixed^  including 
training  for  administrators  in  developing  a  statement  of  institutional  philosophy 
and  go^.  ^ 

Planning  skills  are  being  strengthened. 

The  development  of  team  management  t^tchniques  has  affected  decision-making 
processes.        ^  I 

STATEMENT  OF  MCHARD  WITTEE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
ACCTION  CONSORTIUM 

Mr.  WrrvKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  cornmittee:  I, 
too,  am  very  glad  to  be  here  this  morningi  especially  in  light  of 
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some  of  the  testimony  which  was  presented  this  morning  regarding 
consortia  and  assiisting  agenc^. 

I  would  Uke»  first,  to  gi^a  brief  re\[iew  of  the  AOCTion  Consor- 
tium, something  ^f  iti>  sitructure.  and  how  it  works.  Then,  I,  too, 
would  like^o  mfer  to  the  three  items  that  were  indicate  in  the 
committee's  letter  to  me,  that  is  thej strengths  of  the  consortia, 
something  of  the  resuit^s  and  outcomes;  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  have  nelped  to  strengthen  institutions,  and  something  Sof  why 
•we  feel  consortia  should  remain  as' a  part  of  the  title  III  program. 

The  ACCTion  Consortium  began  in  July  of  1975.  It  has  been 
structured  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  four  coordinating  institutions, 
Kirkwood  Community  College  in  Iowa,  Tri-County  Technical  Col- 
lege in  South  Carohna,  Brevard  Community  College  in  Florida,  and 
Hesston  College  in  Kansas.  Each  of  these  four  coordinating  colleges 
is  responsible  for  a  basic  area  of  activity,  ^ 

The  consortium  works  in  four  areas,  namely,  community  serv- 
ices, instructibn,  student  development,  and  resource  development. 
In  addition  to  those  four  technical  assistance  centers,  there  is  a 
coordinating  office  located  here  in  Washington,  D,C, 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  this  coordinating  office  is  not 
an  assisting  agency,' as  I  am  sometimies' hearing  people  refer  to  it. 
The  coordinating^  office  is  funded  as  a  part  of  the  gi^ant  which  goes 
to  Kirkwood  Corrijfiiunity  College,  and  the  employees  of  that  office 
here  in  Washington  are  employees  of  Kirkwood  Community  Col- 
lege, and  not  of  any  outside  or  external  kind  of  firm  jor  organiza- 
tion with  which  Kirkwood  is  contracting.  \ 

We  have|been  hired  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  coordinator's 
office,  just  as  a  full-time  coordinator  might  perform  for  a  bilateral 
grant  within  the  title  III  program.  v  ^ 

W^  do  nave  a  board  of  seven  members,  wljo  operate  to  watch 
after  us  in  terms  of  policy  and  how  we  ^ire  proceeding  with  our 
work,  I  guess  I  would  say  that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  consortium 
is  to  help  improa/e  and  strengthen  the  staff,  program  and  organiza- 
tional-effectiyeircss  of  the  institutions. 

^  As  to  the  strength  of  the  consortia,  we,  too,  feel,  as  Mr.  Ehglund 
does,  that  the  consortia  are  cost  effective.  Here  is  a  way  to  assist 
many  institutions  that  have  not  been  able  to  receive  funds  under 
the  title  III  program.  There  are  always  many' more  requests  from 
institutions  than  there  are  funds  available.  Here  is  a  way  to  assist 
institutions  that  way,  and  it  is  a  way  to  get  at  the  problem  of 
limited  economic  resources,  and  yet  unlimited  educational  needs. 

We  find,  tpo,  that  the  consortia  are/ cost  effective  in  that  they 
provide^ncentive  funds  for  th^fcolieg^.  In  our  second  year  exter-^ 
nal  evaluation,  for  example,  we  fg»ind  that  nearly  |l  million, 
mostly  in  kind,  was  being  contributed  by  the  institutions.  That  is, 
the  wori\  of  the  consortium  had  generated  that  kind  of  extra  serv- 
ice, help,\and  income  by  the  institutions  to  work  and  carry  out  the 
kinds  of  things  that  they  were  trying  to  do,  to  achieve  the  goals 
and  objectives  that  they  had  set  for  themselves. 

We  (ound  also  that  it  had  generated  at  least  one  full-time  equiva- 
lent ptjrson,  either  a  faculty  member  or  an  administrator,  to  carry 
out  the  consortium  efforts,  and  a  half-time  support  person? 

I,  too,  concur  with  Mr.  Englund  when  he  says  that  the  consor- 
tium af  rangements  helps  tq  pull  institutions  out  of  isolation,  one  of 
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the  very  direct  mandates  of  the  legislation.  There  is  an  interactive 
and  interdependent  nature  among  the  institutions  in  the.  consoro 
tium,  which  tends  to  help-pult  them  out  of  the  isolation  of  the^ 
;^    own  local  communities. .  . 

There  is  a  transfer  of 'knowledge,  an  exchange,  of  ideas  and 
information,  which  again  is  a  medium  to  help  pull  them  out  of  that 
isolation.  Institutions  are  able  to  compare  and  contrast  themselves 
through  various  kinds  of  group  training,  and  they  are  able  to 
develop  ail  kinds  of  communications  networks,  which  we  think  will 
continue  long  after  the  consortium  has  ceased  to  ejdist. 

Third,  we  oelieve  that  the  consortia  act  as  a  siiretantive,  exter- 
nal catalyst  for  positive  and  constructive  change  within  the  institu- 
tion.\Numerous  studies  on  change  have  indicated  that  more  change 
is  likely  to  take  place  from  external  forces  than  from  internal  ones. 
We  believe  that  the  consortia  bring  about  an  effective  kind  of 
continuous  and  on-going  systematic  contact  with  the  institutions, 
and  do  provide  for  a  kind  of  monitoring  fqr  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  and  objectives  that  they  have  set  for  themselves. 
4  Fourth,  we,  too,  believe  that  the  abilities  and  talents  and  skills  of 
/  the  staff  of  the  consortium  give  a  kind  of  collective,  professional 
knowledge,  which  helps  catalyze  the^  interchange  and.  communica- 
tion within  institutions  and  between  institutions,  which*  provides 
for  effective  organizations. 

Fifth,  the  consortium  for«i3ls  institutions  to  be  more  aware  of . 
their  needs.  We  conduct,  with  our  institutions,  a  major  needs  as- 
sessment each  year.  It  helps  them  to  be  constantly  aware  of  their 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  aware  -of  the  priorities  within 
the  many  needs  that  they  might  have. 

Lastly,  I  would  say  that  the  consortia  have  broujght  about  signifi- 
cant results  and  outcomes  at  small  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Our  program  this  year  is  funded  at  a  level  of  $1,426  million 
for  116  colleges.  That  averages  out  to  about  $12,300  per  institution. 
I  would  refer  you  to  the  listing  of  numerous  results  and  outcomes 
that  we  have  presented  in  the  written  testimony. 

i^Q  give  you  some  idea  of  results  and  outcon>es,  I  would  like  to 
cite  a  few  examples  from  some  of  the  institutions. 

In  Michigan,  a  state  which  is  often  noted  for  ite  interest  in  labor 
problems  and  concerns,  at  Bay  de  Noc  Community  College,  which 
is  a  member  of  our  consortium,  they  have  developed  a  full  labor 
studies  program.  It  is  now  an  cm-going  part  of  their  curriculum. 

In  Iowa,  at  Kirkwood  Community^  College,  they  have  developed  a 
general  studies  degree,  ^and  have  introduced  the  technique  of  cogni- 
tive mapping,  a  way  ofd^termining  student  learning  styles.  They 
^have  also  introduced  an  educational  telenet,* that  is  a  telephone 
network  which  extenc^s  into  six  locations;  this  is  now  serving  sever- 
al hundred  students. 

In  New  York,  at  Tolnpkins  Cortland  College,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  developing  new  off-campus  programs  closer  to  student  clien- 
teles. There  has  been  a  20  percent  growth  in  enrollment  of  the 
nontraditional  kinds  of  students  that  might  be  attending  the^  off- 
campus  programs. 

In  Illinois,  at  John  A.  Ix)gan  College,  we  have  assisted  in  the 
development  of  their  long-range  planning  capabilities.  Their  adult 
and  continuing  education  classes  nave  increased  considerably;  they 
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have  he^n  able  to  hire  seven  new  community  coordinators,  and 
have  added  seven  new  advisory  committees.  Also,  there  is  a  new 
handbook  for  all  instructors  in  the  Division  of  Adult  and  Ck^ntinu- 
ing  Ekiucation. 

In  Connecticut,  at  Mohegan  Community  College,  they  have  estab- 
lished  a  position  of  r^ource  development  officer  for  the  first  time 
as  a  paid  position  within  the  college  budget.  I  might  say  that  a 
number  of  institutions  have  increa^  their  personnel  in  the  area 
of  resource  development.  - 

In  Alabama,  at  Alabama  Christian  College^  one  of  the  small 
private  colleges  in  our  consortium,  1,000  students  have  been  tested 
in  the  area  of  cognitive  mapping,  becauiie  of  that  the  college  has 
made  substantive  changes  in  the  developmental  jgnglish  and  math 
programs,  including  some  self-paced  formats. 

They  have  also,  for  the  first  time,  established  criteria  I  for  the 
hiring  of  part-time  faculty,  and  established  a  handbook  Specially 
for  this  part-tin^e  group. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  Congressman  Williams  testify  l^ause 
at  Dawson  Community  College,  which  he  mentioned,  we  h^ive  been 
able  there,  through  a  consultation  and  through  some  workshops,  to 
help  Dawson  establish  a  branch  can^pus  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation,  which  is  now  serving  several  hundred  students.  . 

They  are  offering  courses  both  toward  a  certificate  and  al  degree. 
The,  tuition  charge  is  $10  per  credit  hour,  $8  of  which  is  returned  to 
the  reservation  education  council  for  their  use.  \ 

Finally,  as  to  why  consortia  should  remain  a  part  of  title  III,  I 
guess  we  could  ask  ourselves  the  question:  How  may  colleges  be 
strengthened?  We  might  say:  1 

W«il.  they  can  do  it  on  their  own,  or  they  couid  do  it  with  the  help  of  unother 
single  agency,  or  they  could  do  it  as  a  part  of  a  larger  group,  something  called  a 
conjiortium. 

If  you  look  at  those  threeyalternatives,  which  are  three  alterna- 
tives which  now  exist  withinVthe  title  III  program,  we  believe  that 
the  consortia  has  been  an  e|Tective  agency  to  help  bring  about 
change  and  strengthening  in  tne  institutions. 

The  consortia  have  helped  pull  colleges  out  of  isolation,  and 
helped  put  them  into  the  mainstream  as  the  legislation  asked.  The 
consortia  have  strengthened  institutions,  and  helped  to  improve 
their  programs  in  all  kinds  of  areas.  The  consortia  have  proven 
themselves  to  be^'cost  effective,  with  the  use  of  incentive  funds, 
When  results  are  compared  to  money  spent. 

The  consortia  have  provided  the  opportunity  to  serve  many  more 
colleges  than  might  have  been  served  within  the  title  III  program. 
The  consortia  have  strengthened  the  institutions  without  large 
grants  of  money. 

The  consortia  have  served  as  effective  outside  catalytic  agents, 
helping  institutions  to  look  at  goals  and  objectives,  and  determin- 
ing which  direction  they  might  want  to  go.  The  consortia  have  been 
an  effective  monitoring  agent  for  change  with  this  continuing  kind 
of  contact  they  have  with  the  institution. 

The  consortia  have  fostered  networks  of  cooperation  and  sharing, 
and  there  Kas  been  great  development  of  intercommunication^  in-* 
terinstitutional  communication. 
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The  consortia,  tod,  hav^  helped  with  a  variety  of  institutions. 
They  have  helped  c^Uegas  to  compare  and  contr^^ 
perhaps  to  even  reinforce  and  validate  what  th«  colleges  them- 
^         selves  were  trying  to  do,^  ■ 

The  consortia  have  provided,  lastly,  for  a  very  focused  effort  on 
very  specific  needs  of  the  institutions. 

Thank  you.  . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Van  Alien. 

[Material  submitted  by  Mr.  Van  Allen  follows:] 


\ 
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T«  Congressional  Sub-Owittce 
CN  Post  Seomwy  Education 
flARCH  28.  OT 

■  The  Honorable  William"  D.  FoRDy  GHAit^w 
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TACTICS 

2001  S  Street  N,W,.  Sgite  503 

Wash.  DC  20009      Phone  202/232-7738 


.     170  ■  -  ■  » 

ThU  docuewit  «tt^ts  to  s«t  fotth  certain  of  the  d«v«iop«ifntil 
4cca«pl1$h^jfints  that  h«vt  tmn  re^Uztd  by  the  colleges  and  Mn1v»rs1t1«s  • 
that  hjve  bt«p.  and  ir«  prtsen^^  b^lng,  iervf<3  by  the  TACTICS  pro^rw. 

Hore  sptclflcally,  this  work  represents  an     fort  to  Identify  areas 
of  Institutional  experlwces  Uwt  have  beeii  clearly  ifspacted  fay  the  TACTICS 
pro<3ras?  over  the  last  seven  arrd  brve-half  years  of  its  operation. 
-   '  Ourfn^  this  period  of  tiMe.  the  TACTICS  n^rchenism  Itself  has  had  to 
evolve  Its  program  and  service  e«phases  In  keeping  with  the  development  of  the 
institutions  being  served.    This  evolution  is  evidenced  by  the  fact   that  ' 
the  first  three  years  of  this  program  ^rt  spent  in  helping  institutional 
personnel  to  update  their  backgroand  Infoi^tion.  skills^  and  techniques 
related  to  yie^r  d^scipl ines.  acfeiinistrative  functions,  etc,  to  t^^  end  that 
thi^  might  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  for  their  institutions.    This 'period 
(1971-1974:)  VMS  later  termd  the  Professional  Development  Period.  TACTICS  I. 

After  three  years  of  concentrated  effort  under  the  TACTICS" I  pro^raai 
and  service  euiph«si<,  the  institutional  personnel  turjied  their  attentloh  to 
utiliilnq  their  updated  infortrtatlon  and  new  skills  'and  techniques  to  redress 
certain  of  the  relevant  pr obi ej^  and  concerns  that  were  negatively  affecting  ' 
the  effectiveness  of- their  institutional  program  efforts.    Toward  this  end,  the 
focus  for  TACTICS  and  the  institution  was  on  institutional  developmenul 
needs.    This  phase  extended  over  the  period  1974-1^77  and  was  terwed  TACTICS  II, 
Institutiona]  Developfnent. 

In  1977.  the  Institutional  personnel  be<?an  to  direct  their  institutional 

strenqtheninQ  efforts  to  the  objective  of  goal  achievement. 

/  .  . 

1  .  ' 


:    .....      .  ■  ;  '      '    •   •    ;  .  •.• 

Thf  «iot1vftt1on  bfliind  this  t^hasls  wds  In  response  to  tK«  quistlwi,  "Ho^ 
can  ont  fgrth«r  isslst  Institutions  whose-  personnel  h*ve  hid  thtir  discipline 
bickgrouhds  updated,  and  theirs  sMHs  and  tcchnlquts  s^rpan^d?** 
•       T^t  anii^tr  to  this  question  ^iw^hdt  such  Institutions  ami  their  p«rsonn«l 
could  andAlx)uld  be  encouraged  to  give  more  of  their  enertjies  to  Instftutional 
Goal  Achleveflwint.  .  . 

.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  TACTICS  progran  that  is  operitionaV -now.    It  Is 
-called  Ihstltutional  Goal  Achievemtnt,  TACTICS  III.    This  emphasis  \s  presently  - 
in  Its  second  year,  and  institutions  are  being  helped  &  focus  on  the  achiev«Rent 
of  ^uch  goals  and  objectiyes  as  relate   to  increasing  the  n;rter  of  persons 
edycattd.  inereas1a^,the  ran^e  of  educational  offerin9s,  and  increasit^  the 
quality  of  the  graduating  product 

The  information  that  follows,  as  stated  previously,  Is  selected  for  illustra- 
tive purposes.    The  first  part  of  this  docusjent  accounts  for  certain  developcnents 
and  impacts  »occuring  between  1971-1975.  -  '  ' 

The  remainder  of  the  infonjwtion  In  Ih.is  document *comes  out  of  the  foite^n- 

«-  «  •  .       ^  ■ 

t1on#d,per1od  as  \3fell  as  the  period  from  1975  to  the  present. 
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TACTICS  ^ 

TACTICS  (TtchRlcil  Assistance  Cwvsortlvni. To  Iwprovt  Col.lege 
Strvlctf)  vf<s  fstai)Hsh#d  in  1971,  it  tilt  rt<4U€$t  of  th«  prtstd«it$  and 
chanctllors  of  th«  historically  Black  collates Und  4ffliv«rsft1a$  of  th«  natioR. 
Iti  astAblishBwt  Was  a/rtspws*  to  tht  ftU  ntids  of,tht  Itadarshlp  of  tJwsa 
institutloos  for  a  plarvntd,  systa«at1c,  and  long  tem  approacti  to  watting  tha 
taclvnical  support  na«ds  of  th«1r  collagas  and  unlvtrsltias. 

Th#  astabHshwafit  of  a  saparata  systam  (TACTICS)  for  stating  th#st  tach- 
nlcal  suppof^t  nt«ds  was  ntctssltattd  by  tha  fact  that  thtsa  cQlltgas  and  unl- 
vars  Iti  as.  unllkt  thair  «ort  af  fl  want  count  ar^rts.  had  not  bttn^ablt  to 
A£cuMu1ata  within  thtir  Individual  oparatlons,  tha  axtra  funds,  nor  tht  axtra 
parsonnal,  such  as  would  allow  than  to  taka  cara  of  thair  tachnlcat  asslsUnca 
naads  without  sarlously  disrupting  soaw  othtr  parts  of  th#  institutional  opara- 
tlons* 

Facad  wUh  thasa  daflclts.  thp  Institutional  laadarship,  with  tha > stab*-  ^ 
llshaitnt  of  tha  TACTICS  Program,  sought  and  brought  togathar  tha  ntadtd 
axpartlsa  for  »««t1ng  tha  tachnlcal  asslstanca  naads  of  \ha1r  collages  and 

unlvarsltlas  through  tha  fonaatlon  thr^  consortia >  flM»e1y,  a  consortium  of 
Assisting  Aoancles  coaartsad  of  Thii  Moton  W«r«Hal  Institi^te,  Iry:,;  Thp  ir^tU 
tuta  fqr  Sarvkas  To  £<^cat1on,  Inc.;  Tha  Phalps  Stokas  Fumi.  Inc.:  Ur^lted 
Board  For  College  Developmant,  Inc.;  and  Un1var$1tv  A^fty^latas.  Ipfi.i  a  cqt^ 
sortie  of  fiva  coordinating  col  1e<lC4,yMch'  are  pn^sentlv    t,ang,  L1v1ng^trvn#._  • 

m 

Qakwodd,  Palaa  and  St  11  liaani  jind  a  consortium  of  technical  proor^  and  sarvlca 
delivering  components,  nag^ly.  Cooperative  Acadaiilr- Planning  (C.A?\.  H»ni^^^nf 
Information  System^  (MIS'):  Academic  Adihinlstratiort ^rograigis  (AAP);  library 
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AdilftlttntlOft/EducitlOfHil  Technology  (LA/gT);  ProgrMi  SuppoH  Strvlcii  (WS); 
Hiiufliwnt  Oifvtlo^iit  Proyiw  (Hty);  Hoton  Consortium  on  A^^fsslons  «»d 
ftwncUl  kid  (MCArA);  imi  Th#  H^ton  Found«t1wi  tnd.Ftdtral  RtUtlons  ?r<fqrm 


Tht  tesUtin^  A^tncffs,  In  coop#r^t1on  with  th«  Coordinating  Colltyts, 
provl^t  the  b«ckup   supfjoft  for  both  th«  pro^rwiRitlc  lad  fisc*)  aspects  of 
tl>f  programs  and  sarv1(;«s  d«1.1virnd  by  ttrt  several  service,  coi^nents  to  the 
collefes  ami  universities  served. 

.  Th«  program  and  service  delivery  components  e«cH   respond  to  institutions 
heving  need  of  their,  particular  specialties,  resulting  In  the  foneetion  of  at 
least  seven  consortle  of  colleges  and  oniversltfes. 

.     This  complex  of  Assisting  Agencies,  program  and  service  coeponents  end  • 
Coordinating  "Colleges,  cooperati  vt^r^n.  develop  and  deliver  the  requested 
technicel  programs  and  services  to  the  recipient  colleges.    This  arrangement 
represents  a  bringing  together  of  the  accumulated  experiences  and  expertise  of 
agiencles  and  their  personnel  In  a  context  designed  to  le^t  the  technical  pro-, 
gram  and  support  aeeds  of  the  Institutions  served  *i?itho4it  these  Institutions 
heving  to  seriously  disrupt  their  internal  operations <    This  arrangement  makes' 
available  to  the  Institutions  served  pn^rams  end  services  that  are 
from  the  conectlve  talents  of  the  Assisting  Agencies,  component  personnel 
and  the  Coordinating -College  personnel.    The  team  approach  Is  einployed  In  the 
program  and  service  evolvea^nt  at  .the  iHa*tinn.  ^rnnr#pHnn;.i ^T^^^p^^ pianrilngy 
and  developtne'nj  arylfdel ivery  levels.  '     •  * 


1^4  ■ 

Tb«  rtUtlonslilp  of  TACTICS  to  Its  cpnst1tu«ot  institutions  Is  i  coitt1n*io«s 

P    <mt^  vh^in       coiipontiits  hftv*  th»  r«s|^iis1btI1ty  of  not  only  dfl1vfr1i>g 

^r^rm^  4nd  sirvltcsi  bat  iUo  following  through  to  sm  that  such 
»  .  *  t. 

prpgnws  tnd  iirvlcts  art  rfftctlsci  .    This,  pro^ran  Is  prestntly  In  its 

■ 

eighth  yfar.  ^ 


1 «  ?' 


^1 


LtUCNO 


CAT 
AA 

MCAf  A 

UA 
U«CQ 

NAFfQ 


■L«-'  1— C^^^^^M^MU  VmMMR 


Uftkarf  I<»«nI  far  CaMm  D»^t«niwtnl 
Ottie«  tec  in*  Arii.amwiw>nt     rvMio  N«t(«  Caltnii 
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TACTICS  Pro^rm  UpcUU 
1S71  -  1975 


ft 


/   .   Otvtlop  pools  of  <kploy4bl«  iwipowtr  CApiblt  df 
(Mii1ii9  with  specific  Institutloml  problMs 

ana  ftiotrtl  pi^rten 

0t5$«initt  tnfom»tt«^  on  f«(^•nl?1y  f undid  oroarMs 
to  Vy%  con«^       mivrsitiu  , 

.    AssUt  tht  collt^  In  bfcairfn^  ncocnlitii  as  a 
natloral  rt$'burc« 

cm  Ka^ch^5  '^QT?^  !?^h*^^^^  ofajtctlvts,  TACTICS        fnltUlly  funded 

Tht  program  C*1M  b«]  known  ts  tir*  Tachn1c«l  Asststanc* 
Coi^sortiuw  fojt  th«  toravtmtnt  of  Collegi  S«rv1c»« 
cans1$t[1ng]  of  sl-c  consortia  with  toU]  Warship  of  ' 
84  <kvt loping  col, «9ts,    Within  aacii  ccnscrtiiw  a  (iavalop^ 
]ng  cxjllagt        s«rvt  as  prc^raw  coordinator  «nd  adiMn. 

Higher  e<iocat1on  Act  of  19d5        Stranythaning  Davalop^na 

J       ■  1        .  , 

Tha  lAnouncaaant  axtt1i\4ia4; 

By  davalop^ng  tha  technical  knc^^hc^  to  genirste^ad^lc 

.L^f^'^'^'  s«n«5««»nt  syst«B£,  [ifKi]  btttfi^lK^it»«it 
ind  idfflssicn^  orccodurts,  thasa  gn3<;os  win      4&I0  to 
stnngthan  tha  voka  i>f  3Tac^  col-legos      tha  higiier  ^duca- 

J  HEW  fi«ys  ^QlMsa  (Friday,  ^rx^  2S,  1571)    ^  ^  "  

.  ■ ,  -  ....  .  ^r"^^ 
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As  to  tnticipita^  outcoMS  Dr.  Htrland  nottd: 


*^fgrv^  as  a  ^Cfl  for"~ttrg  future  wHen  pooling  of  "efforts 


^  ?^<;gssAW  for  thtr^^^  3  ^-iL -L 


In  t«ms  of  won  sptclflc  o^jjtctlvfs  for'th*  TACTICS  prcgrisi  wh«r«  uttting 
th«  n«€4*  of  th«  co]l«9«s  wa^  conaimtdk  th«  foUwI^g   wcr«  (j€l1n««t*i  for 
TACTICS  progri*  mp^asU:  '  ^  V  ' 

.  .  SsoiHns  eoFt  fidiril  funds  y 

.  Srinfiing  nttdtd  icadt«1c  rtform  - 

.  Instituting  lopr^vcd  dflvtl opMnt  and  s^n^gtaint  syst«ss 

,  Improving  rtcnilting,  ind  tdais&lortt  proc*Ajns 

.  Revising  4nd  dunging. currlculir  offerings 

.  EstAtllshlng  «n  tffectlvc^ata  syst«»  on' Slack  collfgis 

Providing  ttchnlcal  support  sirv1c«s  to  gtt  th« 

T?ii?  opfratlonil  arrtngwstnt  for  Vm  TACTICS  program  coi^t^lns  th«  following 
ales^nts: 

fhli  TACTICS  Policy  Soani  '  ' 

TTj«  Coordinating  Qff1c^ 

Th«  Coordinating  Colleges  (6) 

Tht  Assisting  Agtnclts  (5) 

Jhm  S«rv1c«  Co«i?on*nts  (7)  ^ 

TACTICS  Co«0ofi^t  Support  S«rv1c«  (1} 
(Set  Crganlxatlanal  Chirt  on  p«ge  ZSy  ■ 


t 


Tha  Assisting  Agecides,  sarvlcft  coe^ort«nts»  coordinating  coHtgis  and  pro- 
gram and  servica  spacialtlas  irt  rtfcordad  b«lo^: 


b1d# 
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iMtltUt* 


lastltutt 


fm4 


Unittd  So«rd 
for  CoUa^ 

UtiiuKx  ootrd 
for  Ccn«^ 


In$t1tut«  For 
S«rvic«s  To 

Education 

rnstltut*  For 
Strv^cii  To 


Instltutt 
Scrvlcts 

Edycati  on 


Unlv^r^ity 
AfisoclatiS** 


Strvtci 

MQton  CoU*^ 
Strvlc*  lurMu 

Hoton  CdACOKlMV 
Fliwclil  Aid 


DivtlopMflt 

?ro«rMl  (HDP) 

Adi1n1str«t1on 

tlon«l  T»cJwolo«y 
LA/ET  • 


Jftrvis  Christian 
Colligft 

Saint  Paul's  - 
Collate 


T(^aloo  Collar 


PrOflra»{$) 
SarVlga|l' 


and 


Mimgawtnt  Infor-,  KnoxvlHa  CoMt^ 
Mtlon  Sy^tim 

(HIS)  /  , 

Cooptratl^      /      KiHjxvillt  Collayt 
Acad^sric 
PTajwing  (CAP) 


)Qwxvina  CoHtga 


Ttchrtlcil' 

S;ipport 
•(CSS) 


Stniaan  Colli^t 


Fadani  a^qt 
R«1at1ons 

R«cnAlt»ant 
Admissions 
Ffnanclal  A14 
(Utalimnt  of 
Rtcnilts 

Nina^^aiint  Sy^taiRS 

Instltutloful 
Kanagtia^t 

Acadamic  A^lnl- 
strati on 


Rcsour^  Cantar 


DtvalooflMot 
&^cationfl 
Applications' 


Tachfwlouy 


Col1a9i  D3t«  Systaps 
Co(^t«r  A^)p14 cation 
CoUa^a  Data  Usa  * 

Cqrricylun  Davalop- 
Fnant 

Revision  Change 
R«saardi,''*tc, 

Coordination  of  . 
Planning,  Qavalopmant 
4nd  Dal  1 vary  of  Sar- 
vicas 

HooltoHng  Pro9rMJ 
4li^  Sarvfca  OoHv^ry 
issassing  and  Eviltu- 
tln^  Prograsi  S  Sar- 
vica  Effactiv«n«s$ 

Ra^aarch 

,  ProgrMi  Planning 

,  Prc^rifl  D«Valo^nt  . 

F*danl  A^ncy 

Ralitlons 
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1972.73  " 

197;^74 

1974-75 

M*n4g««nt  Informiticsn  Syst«  (f<IS) 

53  . 

1T2 

112 

Coop«rat1v«  Acidaalc  Plinnt?^  (c;y>) 

SO 

50 

S3 

Hqtan  Colli^f  S«rv1ci  Burttu  (HCSS) 

63 

.83 

a3 

63 

Mtn*g«!«nt  0«v«]i^«Mnt  Pro^ri*  (HDP) 

30 

43  , 

64 

6S 

Library  Ad»1n1ftrat1c^/E<fejc4t1on*T 

21 

21 

Aca<i«o1c  ^Inlstntlon  (AA) 

53' 

■24 

i3 

Moton  Consortium  on  A<^1ssions  and 
FlMndal  Aid  (waFA)'  1 

64 

62 

6£ 

i«(3g«.  skills  and  t«<±niqu«s  of  1nst1UjSlon*I  p«rsonn*l. 


*  * 


In  ta  •ffort  to  dtvtlop  ^ro»  thH  ci^l»iiMit  a  workable  prograa. 
It  MU  coiKluM  tHit«<^orcttr  for       inst1tut1oiv«  to  rt«p  ti)«  ^^t«r 
ftti  of  thilr  TACTICS  t^^Htndis,  it  wwld  b«  ntctswry  to  put  th«  p1tc«*  of 
th«  puzz!«  t09«tl^r.  Hid  to  do  thUv  It  viwuld  t»  ntcessAi?  to  focus  tb*  TACTICS 
•ffom  on       1r»t1t;it1on  jw  <  wrtitfel*  ^It,  rith<r  thm  just  tM  p«rsofto«l 
of  th€  Irntltutlon,  u  h«d  M(«t  ,p1act  during  th«  first  thnw  pro^riff  yt«n . 
'  Thts  «i^s1$  (fnstltutlcmal  davclopMUtt)  W4t  furtl>ir  1di»t1f1td  pn>9riMiti-» 
C*ny  4S  TACTICS  II-.  p49t  «) 

'   ■  ' 

\       TAaiCS  11 

In  thft  proctss  of  Idftitl'fylr^  tD«  sall^t  tasks  tlut  htd  to  b«  dent  to 
*p^t  t^t  p1t<4s  of  tiM  puizl*  t09ithtrf  It  Mil  dtttrmlntd  ti^t  *1n$t1tutfoi\al 
divtlomnt"  h4d  to  be  the  fOcis%,   Aml«  In  ordir  to  utilize  tin  Institutional 
dtvilopkimt  approach       foTT^Ing  sp^ific  tasks  had  to  b«  a  part  of  such  an 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

.  Institutfioflal  R«s«ardi 

•  ^  Educatlcml  Plans  ^  " 

/  LQ«9^»^9t^laiw1ns 

/  Pro^nw  Plamiln^  and' 0«vtl<^3Btnt 

.  Pro^raMtlc  Unkag«  Fomatlon 

.  Cooptratlvt  Arrangtmnts 

.  Apv»1catic^  of  Hirvaottiwwit  Syvtm 

.   .  wwraii  InpltAwrtatiOR  fUrvs  "  ,  / 

.  EvaiiAi^loft  t        .  J 

It  MIS  furthtr  dit«r«ii!>td  that  i#oHc1r^  togathtr  «i  tht  part  of  aach  Insti- 
tution's par^Qftnal  was  50ln<3  to  Ptjssantlal  to  tffactlvt  Institutional  dtvtlop-- 
mm.   And.  by  tht.  saM  tokan,  woricing  togithar  vn^as  90 In^  to  ^%  a  nacasiary 
rtqulnittiiit  for -tht  TACTICS  d»ipon«nt  ptrscjflflal.  ■        ^  ■ 

Tht  TACTICS  rtsponst  to  tht  recognition  of  tht  increased  nU6  for  Its  sev- 
eral strvict  cowpontntoto  work  together  *ia$  tht  inauguratls^i  of  tht  teaiR  approach 
^  prpyjg?  wd  service t  planning,  development  and  delivery,    Tht  process  ns^^uires 
thattacJiri  nst1  i  JWriw  I  prob  leis  to  l>e~re$pond«i  to  wocTd  ot  vi^d  or  ex*Rl  ned  f  ro« 
a  prospective  context  that  considers  how  this  prob1<ei  affects  and/or*  relates  to  the 
Institution  as  a  M^le.    For  e^^MpIt,  an  ^i^llaant  proOl^  nay  bt  caustd.  In  part, 
•  by  poor  rtcruitlng  tachn1q;ms;  too  lengthy  turn^annrnd  tiape  In  the  registrar's 
offlct;  Irrtlevant  currlcular  off«r1n§Si  reputatlmi  of  faculty  for  being  Insensi- 
tive to  student  ntt<i$.  etc.    Stven  thr'ibove  axaaplt,  th^ttaa  aporoach  InauQuratid 
by  tht  TACTICS  progrw  r»t»Only  «uld  stf  tht  cofrpcnent  charge4w1th  helping  the  Insti-  * 
tutlons  with  thtir  rtcrultlnQ  oroblems  nlate  to  this  area,  but  ilso  *thos2  coeiponents  ^ 
concerned  with  process fn^""ot  4ppllc>tTQns currlcular  offerings  and  acadey'c  adminl- 
strati  on.    In  other  words,  four  components  end  up  being  in^gpi^SS' In  this  eff'ort,  ,  ~. 
contributing  to  tht  rtsolutic^  of  tht  problesi  at  one  or  all  of  .the  following  levels: 
J 
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IS.9. 


^1^^  TACTICS-I 

^laff  Professional  Devdiopment 


TACTiCS-iJ 

'  iostitutionai  Deveiopmeot 


in$titMti*onaI  Research 
The  Educational  Plan . 
Lon^-Range  Planning  '  - 

Program  Planning  &  JDevelopment 
Programmatjc  Linkages 
Cooperative  Arrangements 
Management  Systems 
Implementation  Plan 

« 

Evaluation^  * 


00 


-     ■  .  183  ' 

.   Profrw  uni  $*nrlc«  atliv^ 

To  support  furtii«r  th«  faportwct  of  tJ»  <l4N^1op«tnt  of  tht  tws  *wtt^^fh 
witftih  th«  collar      Uft1ytrjni«  to  b«  sirv«d,  tht  TACTICS  pro«r»  pro-  : 
c«ts  ^  Qr^ni2t<i  so  is  to  ita^  4  TACTICS  Utm  visit  v^ltft  1n$t1tyt1oA«l  counUr- 
p«rt  tnm  oh  torn  nim  (3)  c^Npustt  In  1974-75.  &iKi  wtth  nprts«nt4t1vt  t(UM 
frai  cluitJin  of  1iwt1Uit1oft$  tint  could  not  b«  y1stU4  IndlvlcUitHy  by 
TACTICS  tiMK  ^>tcAuit  of  llftlti^  rtsouncts. 

"    Xn  Kkfitloft  to  tncoungln^  tl>t  twln^  ipfsrodch  to  th«  mo1ytt(m  of  li^ti- 
tutlontl  jrofelww^tht  TAaiCS  Uim  also  uitillztd  this  «t<ns  for  stai ring  shirptr 
.cJif1fi1tt(m$  of  thtVorobltm  4f»^  amotms  of  thi  collt^w  *n4  unlvtrsitlis  ^  to 
ti\c  «id  thAt  mm  «iftctivt  progruplny  could  Kiittvt^^ 

y  ■  ,  #    .  . 

Th«  slMirptr-pt^lwi^flnltloii  proctss       f«c111tattd  by  thrt«  additional 
TACTICS  coMpoQMt  fOurc«s  of  Inforratlon,  naatly:  ^  ' 

NOP  HtnaftBMnt  SystMs  InvtAtory 
Data  Sank 

Th*  AA  Coit^Aftalysis.  Co^-£ff«ctjv«n«sf  Studies 

Tht  MOP  l^inagiBiantlnvgfttgry        i^n^mMi^  1nstn»»^t  dw1$n<d  to  pro- 
v1d«  a  dar^tTySr^iiiy  ol  ^sHitfu  of  th«  taUl  Institutional  oparatlon. 

Tht  HIS  Data  5«nk  Is  tht  smirct  of  lilstorlc  aiKf  contwporary  dati 
-    rtlatt  to  sucii  Indtxts  as  iwrcUiatnt^  faculty  ranks,  counts  offtrtd,  nuobtr 
of  jraduatts ,  saUry  faugts ,  ttc*     ^  ^ 

(        '  Tht  AA  Ccst^nalysls.  Cost  Effactivei^ss'daU  provides  infomatlon  such  is 
courst  iJid  (kpartMntal,  coats  ptr  studtnt.  cosit  par  disclpllfw;  cost  4>tr  faculty  a. 
ttc. , . 

In  a<?dtt1oft  to  havlR^  accasx  to  thtse  sourcas  of  Inforsatloni  TACTICS  ptr- 
soiwtl  havt  also  bttfi  privy  to  ^udi  1nfor«»t1c«i  sourcts  as: 


.  Jmtltwtionif'Wlf-atudlts 
,   Otpartawtal  studies, 
Accradltatlon  studltt 
^.    iRStltutlonal  aval^atlow,  ttc, 

Tht  proftru*  and  strvlcts  provldtd  tht  part1c1pat1n<j  Institutions  duHnq  tfti 
first  and  stcot^d  ytar  of  TACTICS  11. havt  bttn  Influtnctd  by  Informtlon  output, 
frcili  all  of  tht  abovt  sourcts.  ,  ^ 

Thl^  1nformat1«ul  basr-  for  proqrKs  and  stpvlct  ikvalopwant  and  dellvary 
Mkts  tht  TACTICS  affort  ufllqut  In  hl^tr  ti^cation.   And.  tM  pragris's  tfftcts 
am  significantly  1a^3rQvt<h 
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.  'i-   Tht  Instituting  of  tha  Urn  ^prouh  for:  \ 

.    TACTICS  ptrfoml  .  v.  .  ^ 

.  w^^v«rt1ty  p«rso|B«1  relating  to  th« 

aJJl^^^^f?^  Iwtltut^ioMl  op«rttioni  .( 

-  P«rt1c1p*t1v«  iMfuj^wt  >  *  * 

-  tiutttutiofiil  a»Ktrns 

"   sy<t<«  *p|>rMch  to  profal^B  r«so1ut1on 

-  I«v«n9t  for  1ap«ct 

-  sui^rt  for  \skis 

2.    rd«it1f1c4t1oft  of  probliB  «n4s: 


'  tje  St 

th,  first  y..r  of  th.  Institutional  :^J;ZT>^l?.r.JlfJ.lr^^,,  . 

t^  so«  forty  cpl  Mts  .nd  unlvrsltl., ) ,  E,ch  insHtut "  r  "o^^  to 
the  proM««  irus  In  tfwj  of  their  specific__!iM<lS.  r«sDooo<N  to 

problid  tnus  so  ici«t1fi»d  «*rt: 

'TNi  rmd  for  id^lticna)  funds 

□^v«Top«wit  of  lon^-nng*  plans  /  ^ • 

.OirncuTiaB  nvlslon,  chanfit  ind  d^vtlop^t/ 
Riso«rct  Mnag^ntnt  ^'f 


/  •    f»P^^>^  l«id«r$h1p  and  ex«cut1v«  t4^  d«v«1oo«tnt 


Curricultfipplidafion 
Ptrformsnct  tvaluitlpn 
Or^anizatlofTil  rilatlofvs 


Slyim       ibov«  broad  prcblwi  arta  1<antiff cations .  tf«  TACTtCS  ortanir^tinn 
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«1tii  this  fnfonMtion  outl  inimj     th«  irt^s  tiw  colli^s  «nd  wt1vtr5lti«$ 
would  n«*d  ivtip  with.  «wi  corsld^ring  th«  mttirt  of  ttm  h«lp  (ilctattd  by  thtst 
nMd  «r«M\  n  wtJ  otovlavtt  that        gtimm]  <ybj«ct1v«*  of  TACTICS  would  nMd 
td  tM  raitnjcUirtd, 

To  th«  i^vf  tnd  tn«  obJ<ctW«  listed  b«low         Arrlvtd  At: 

4.    TAaiCS*  11  PrtKiram's  stramic  odlectlygs : 

,    Htljr  iMtftutloas  s«t  or  ndifint  purposM,  goils 
«Ad  ofej*ct1v«s  and  s«t*priorlti«$  on  thw«  In 


ForPMUte  short  *f>d  lono-rAnne  plans 
»ch1tv«  1f\stitutl£ws'  oi)ject1v«i) 


I  to 


•    rnUgr«tt  rt$ourx«$  for  accsMipl istwrot  of  fUns 

^  /  Develop  pro^rM*  [strvlcts]  for*ij;;hi«vt«nt  of  plins 

.     Evaluate  tfforts 

To  tht  ind  of  accouplUhing  th«  &bov«  oi)j«ctiv«$  TAaiCS  11  prognsslvt 
progri»w1ng  wa$  instltuttd.    This  plan  1$  sit  forth  btlow: 


5.    TACTICS'  II  PTOcrtSSiv  fVogr^ing 


RTT  


CAP 


Pro<^raw 

IGnaqSitnt  and 

utilization  of 

institutional 

Inforwation 

Cyrricular 
Chang* 


HDP 


tiis 


Hana^iment  Syst 
Invtntory 

Kanagiswrt  tools  S 
ttchn'fquiS 
iBprovaiRtnt  of 
Dp«rat1on$ 
HinagaMnt  update 

AdBlssion«  and 
Flnarrcial  Aid 
AS  «  part  of 
InstUutional 
planning  and 
d«vtlQpintnt 


Ytar  1- 
SSTgn  and 
{^vtiopmtnt  of 

projt<;ts  and 

^lyils  *nd 
•  Planning 

Cowprt*r<n5 1  va 

IrtStiUitional 
?iann1nq 


.Htw  strategics 


Year  2 

Ifliplemtrttation  of 
projects  and 
fiodcls 


Strategics  ^or 
Inplmntation 

Acquisition  and 
tjt111iat1on  of 

fWKlS 

Devtlc^jing 

organizational 

str^ctifras 

Planning  and  • 
ratantion 


Yig  ar  3 
Evaluation 


Evaluatldn 


HanagisMnt 

of  nesourcas 


Coim«4nf  cations 

Infpnnatlon 

flow 

Evaluation 
L^gal 

aspects  of 
Adarissians 
ant^ 

Financial  Aid 


1  -  ^ 

-I  i 
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SPSS — 


AA 


WET 


Priv«t«  s«ctQr 
funding  str«ti^1«s 


Cost  £ff»Ct1v«n«is 

KvM^wnt  for 
tccQuntablllty 


Yaar  2 

Ytir  3 

evaluation 

Unllataril  Insti- 

iMplaMfi- 

tutional  tSSlS" 

tJtlofi  of 

PI inning  and 

tanca 

organ  1- 

2lt1 nnul 

Nfw  Institutional 

S  t  r*u  r  "t  li 

stT^cturas 

systass 

Invttitory  of 

Analysis  of  data 

Pro6la«i 

data 

solving 

UASVU  VM 

Fonrail  ind  In- 

Am  tm 

fonsl  rolas 

9int 

tatlon 

Ccncaptutl 1 i^tfon 

Madia  Instruc- 

0«v<t1 op- 

of  b«hav1oral 

tion^  ' 

«nt  of 

ofajtctivts 

Kasourca 

Lftamlng  packats 

Can  tars 

Institutional  Devglopniant  plains  raqulr^  bisil  Ini  data  of  Various  forws 
rft^ted  to     thp  dlfftrant  araas  of  instttutlonal  oparatlons. 


.  Tha  TACTICS/MIS  proqraa,  during  Its  four  yaars  of  oparatio^,  has 
Hshad  the  foUowing  \^«r«  tht  inantgcmant   of  basic  data  on  the  col 


6 

acccmpl 

and  anWirsltlts  strvad  1i  concamad: 


Higas 


pav«lop«d  and  Institutid  a  uniform  data  systsis} 
, .*1th  tha  collaqas  and  un1vars1tt«s  sarvad 


.    %]p€<i  soma   14  'instit 


 ^         Itutions  astaijllsh  Insti- 
tutional rasearch  officas  ' 

Oev«lop#(1  e^fLfrr  pronram  models  for  respond- 
^nq  to  CCWIKXI  proelass  tjxperlenced  by  the 
Institytlom  r 

-  Flrjancial  Aid  and  Grants  Managament 

-  Adwisslans,  Ragistraflon  and  Student 
Racords 

-  Fadlltias  Managcmtnt  and  Housing, 

-  Par^onntl  -  faculty  and  staff  ^  * 
^     -  PrograRiBing ,  Plannfnq,  Biidgating  Systems 

-  Sti/t^t  Health  i-^anagemant 

-  Siidqat  rnfonrjatlon  Ratriaval  ^^ystam 

-    -  Coiaputar  Job  Accounting  and  Billing  System 

-  Aiitdnvitfd  Affirmative  Action  Systaw 
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0«U  fl<««ftti  v«rff1t<i  for  tj«  piKlc1p«ttafl 
Iwtltutioni,  450 


.    Copln  of  puiJHc4t1oriSi1stHbut«4  1:^  of  Md)  of 

7.    Still  «noth«r  sovrci  of  b«1c  (Uu  m4<lc  ivallabl*  tia  tl«  TACTICS  ca 
pof*nt4S  to  tM  utlllZKj  in  thtlr  program  ind  strvlct  ti«v«lapmnt  ftct1v1t1ts 
for  tht  collf^  «{t4  un1v«r5lt1««  b«1ng  s«rvt<l  (also  noUd  t1$twh«r«  In  this 

Invtntory . 

TN  1iTf^«*t1on  from  this  sourc*   rtflcctid  drcuBStancts  and  profa! 
a«  w«ll  as  stnn^ths,  of  tft«  5«v%ral  Instltutionf ,  cutting  across  t^^•  b^d 
anus  of: 

Envlroninental  factors 

Cr^onlzatfcn,  govtmanca  and  mim^^mnt 
CoiiBunicatlcns ,  Intamal  and  axtamal 
Resources 
Evaluation  t 


'On  tht  oasi 


s  [jT  chu  findings  grwiny  oyt  uf        inventory  the  fol- 


lowing instltutlona]  davalopwnt  achlevtsants  have  baan  raalizad; 

/ 


Sixty-five  coMt<i«s  and  unlverslUes  hava  bttn 
4nventOKied  (1971-75) 


Fourtv-f<ve  of  the  r.bov&  institutions  h^ve  redefined 
certain  of  their  goals  and  objactives  based  on 
this.  Inventory  results 

.    Thirty 'fowr  of  these  Institutions  have  initiatad 
loo^-range  plans  based  on  tha1r  inventory  findings 

.  'Organizational  ch«itg«  have  been  limslejwnted  by 
45  of  th«  inventoried  institutions 

.    Twenty  five  of  thesa  institutions  have  astablishad 
task  Uim  to  respond  to  their  njanagefnent  Invtntory 
findings  ^ 

Each  of  the  above  actions  is  absolutely  assantial  to  institutional  daval 
«ant,  ^  .   ^  ^ 

The  TACTICS  prograi«  fffort»  through  its  natural  evolution,  i.a.,  frow 
focusing  on  Individual  or  pnsfass i onal_  development  In  the  collages,  to  an 


/ 
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«on  d#fin1tiv«  oasas  for  progrMHring"  to  h«lp  Its  constltygflt  tf«tityt1or«  In 
th«  rtftolutlon  of  Vutir  pr^lM.  ^ 

8.  Thf  TACTICS^  Drocjrw .  »4i1ch  In  Its  f\rtt£yn^r  of  TACTICS  11  op«rat1 
1rT4«gyr«t«a  co$t-£frt<:t1vt?iwi  Stwii«  4s  on«  of  Ifc  Mph^sts,  5t1i«jUtt<l  &y 
th«  ftustiHty  clrc^itincw  of  th«  gwril  tconWind  th«  ifftctj  sf  saiv  on' 
tnm  «lrt«dy  UmlUd  bu49«ts  of  th«  institutions  Mpn^$trv«d. 

Thii  1nv«fitory  provided  TAaiCS  «mi  th«  participating  Iftstltutlons  with 
sucJi  infor«*t1<^  1nd«j(«s  as: 

,  Ccft  Acctxmtlrs  ^ 

.  C««t  Efficiency 

.  Cost  OutcQWM  (qt«11ty  «nd  qu4nt1ty) 

,  Cost  Efftctlvtiwt  Sviluatioji 

Th«  ibovm  Cost-Efftct1vtn«sj  tfforts  havt  produced  d«f1nft1vi  Information 
on  fud>  indam  u: 

'  ,    Faculty  SaTarits 

.    Coiirsas  Offanad  " 

F^kabar  and  Typas  of  Hajorl 
.    Othar  Olract  EJapartnantal  Costs  ^ 
,  EnroUiaant 

.         E(&icatlQnal  ExpamJItyra  and  Incowa 

To  data  participating  Insti Uitl^os  hava  achlevad  tha  following: 

,    Cdst  data  collactlon  has  baan  c:»platad  at  23 
ogt      37  lnstit;itjon« 

Fourtaafi  institutions  hava  alraadv  usad  carta  In  of 
^  tha1r,cpst  dau  in  dac1<1on-«ak1ns 

.    T>i1rty  of  tha  f>art1c1pat1ng  Institutions  hava  h«d 
tiialr  data  analyzad 

,  TTrlrty  six  institutions  have  dona  co*parat1va  cost 
analysis  by  co«paHng  Uialr  onh  cost  findings  with 
thc*a  of  siBilar  si zad  Institutions 

Sona  tan  Institutions  hava  organlzad  for  as$ass«tnt 

of  t^a  quality  of  ttn^r  program  offerings 

9,  Anottiar  critical  upact  of  Institutional  davelopiBtnt  for  tha  hfstorl- 
caJty  Slack  col  legal  in<3  unlvar^itlas  is  tha  tnlarglng  of  thair  capacity  to 
Uka  <dYantaga  of  ftdarally  fundad  program. 

'Historically,  thasa  Institutions  hava  gotten ^iwst  of  tha1r  support  froto 
HVti'i  01  programs. 
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.  TACTICS  thrCH^gft  Its  Pnopowl  St1i«4}*tion  in4  Ftikrt]  AQimcy  a€l«t1oi«  a»- 
pofmtt  »C$8,       i<Hi9ht  to,  Mon^  oth«r  things,  Ipwrwfi  th«  Ifrstltutloas ' 
p«rt1c1p4t1o«  in  tht  ittnctln^  »f  fwH^  from  lourcts  oti^r  tJun  HESrf, 

A    aau1attv«  rtconi  af  IndcLxts  su^^^tlng  w^t  lus  H4;^«^  in  the  «i)Qvt 

.    Total  fUiMb«r  of  fnitltutions  iMrv«4  by  this  co»- 
/  pomnt,  81  plus  C^571-75J 

.    Full-tiM  ftdtril  iUUtloAs  Offfctrs  ttuployW 
undtr  tbt  ftlwlus  of  tlvis  cd^n^nts  tfforts,  94 

.    ToUl  prcKXW«l  s;^tt«<i  C:971-75).  2,542 

Pin:«nt49«  of  proposals  jufiwitud  to  HEW  In  1971  ,  76X 

.    Nncw^t*^  of  pnH*DStl$  sufe»1ttt<i  to  non-HEW  ictnclts 
tn  1971  ,  24t 

,    Nrctntag*  of  prooo$'4l$  sui»1tt»d  to  HEW  In  1975  ,  63t 

.    Pircwtiy*  of  pn^ils  sybwlttid  tc'rwn-NCV  iwrtcits  lit 

■  1975  22X  \ 

.    ikmt^r  of  Grwts  Councils  sstiijllshed  (1971-75),  47 

^    Indiv1<iiial  Institutimi-rfSMrch  r^wsts  filltd  1971-75, 
3.701 

Esp*c1<11y  sig7^1f1c«nt  to  Institutlonil  d€vtlop«it  has  b««n  tft«  tstibllsh- 
mm\t  of  tilt  Srants  Council.    This  bo^y  has,  mcnq  othtr  Ptspoi^slbnitlts ,  tht 
folloitfln^: 

.  ,Scrt«riin^  of  *11  propos4l$  prtpand  in4  siijaittid 
^   '  In       rum  of  ttm  f nstltutlon 

,    0#t4r»1n1n^  th*  ctpaillitiss  of  tftt  InstlUitlon  to 
rtspond  to  proposal  rtqu«stsfro«  varfotis  a^tncits 

.    Anticipating  possiblt  ovinll  tffacts,  pcsltlvt  and 
na^atl that  a  proposad  projtct  »ay  hiva  on  tha 

Institution 

»    Sncoc raging  thosa  units  of  tha  Institutions  cltarly' 
having  tha  /wctssary  c«pa611  itits ,  to  prtpam  and 
$i^*rit  proposals  to  tha  appropriata  aganclts 

.    Avofdfng    proposals  tftat  ara  antlthttical  to  tha 
Institutions  ;Hirpo$« ,  goals  juid  oOjactI yas 


■19/ 
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I    .^ll^?  ?*^^  *  "^'^  «^        con«<3«s  and  anlN«r-5ltles  tt«v«  found  thtjwclves 
In  d1ff1cu]t1«s  «vo1v1nq    from  f^^rt)  and^>^«r  A^tntfii  progrtiB  involv««nts 
tliat  h4d  !lttle  or  no  ril4t1onsh1p  to  tftt  purp^s,  goals  ind/or  otjtcflvts  of 
thM  Institutions  thtntstlvw.  )^ 

Th«  Pr«5«nct  and  functioning  of  thesa  councnV-ijj-«i$se  Institutions  suQCfst  \ 
significant  Institutional  davalopstnt .  fn  that  th«y  ara  fn?t«i«afit5  wiiost  objec- 
tives Include  avoiding  tn«  abova  notad  dllwiaa. 

Historically  Black  tducatlonal  Institutions  have  baan  CradlVionally  short 
of  basic  support  fundi  and  fund  scurcas.    Tliis  shortage  of  fund^  has  r«latad 
to  tiia  soclatal  rts pons t  to  thasa  Institutions  as  wall  as  cha  ^ct  that  thair 
coostltuancy  has  contlnuad  to  tJa,  fnr  tha  siost  part.  poor. 

Tha  advent  of  Studant>A1d  Pro^gram  r-^gresentad  a    imuo^tant  doveloyment  / 

in  tha  history  of  the^e  ifistUutlons ,  in  tHat  thasf  p^gr?yss  brougt?t  sp««  addad  t  ''- 

issuranca  that  studanU.^^^  hava -si^^^lflcaiYt  ha^5  Iri"  i^^lng  tf!a  dlraady  1o«  \ 
tuition  ratas  t>a1ng  charged  by  then  calla^as  and  univarsltlas, 

^  partial  consequence  of  student  sU.  Institution^]  ^ev^lopr^nt ,  ^fur  these- 
nUitutlons.  naturdlly  -iicUtes  heinq  .b!e  to  s^rve  more  Uud*nfs.  w*ikh  duto««it1cal  !  y 
cWds  t^at  tht?  insruutio/,  would  be  able  to  .ttrdct  nt,r^  student  .iH  .n^UriT  ^ 

Hvldence  of  Institutional  davalopnant  In  this  arta  Is  reflectad  In  tha 

.    A  survay  of  67  Institutions  racalving  TACTICS-MCSB 
aid  bat>««n  1973  and  1975  shoved  93,3%  raoortlng 
Increases  in  studan^  aid  dollars 

.    A  survey  of  40  Institutions  worked  with  hy  the  safna 
con^onent  betwcan  1972  and  1975  rtported  funding 
incrtasas  as  follows: 

-  public  institutions       94. 7S 

-  Private  institutions  95.22 

tnrollmant  Increases  crccurriT  in  som  40  institutions 
bati^n  tha-yaars  1972-1975  wart: 

'    public  If^stitutTons    ]mt  experienced  Increast? 

-  private  Institutions  lOQl  ^'xuerienced  fncr^M-ie 

,    Percsntaye  of  Institutions  having  enrollnrant  decreases 

durlnq  1974-75  in  relationship  to  1972-73  enrollment,  * 
and  at  the  sicia  tifre  axparlanced  Incraasei  in  student 
aid  funds: 

-  ptibl^c  Institutions  89t 

-  private  institutions  90. 9^ 
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It  Is  flgfilflcint  ttut,  tif«fl  whfre  dtcrt«s*$  in  iflrollsjent  ocoirrtd,  th« 
stadtnt  ald^dlng  ]«v«1$  forluc^  a  Ur^  prtportlon  of  th«$f  institutions 
IncrtAied,    This  d«v«1op»ifiit  1$  Attrfbutiii  to  chants  In  Vm  Stud«nt  Aid  Pnj- 
gr&jw ,  M  II*!!  4S  th«  Incnewtd  captclty  of  th%s%  Institutions  to  cUis  such 

S^lnij  451t  to  sustain  4  ntt  of  gn>ith  or  just  salntaln  the  status 
quo    IS'  sljitlflcantly  Pilattd  to  tf*  dtvelopotnt  of  an^  institution,  it 
educational  or  othar. 

H1star1ci11y  Slack  Col1i9«s,  ov«r  tht  ytars .  hivi  had  to  9a!>«ratc  ways 
&j\d  Mint  of  kMpin^  t!msi«lv^^'b«ton«,  t^tr  o^tfn^lil  cqtRStltuAntak in  tim 
a^Stnct  of  adiquatt  f;rf?ds'  to  ^  so  t:>row?n  contewfjoriry  n^ns.    The  TACTICS 
prtxjraw  ,  recognizing,  this  4rM  of  Inadequacy,  n4S  souijht  to  address  itself  to 
this   profelim  through  Its  ^OFA  co«^n«nt. 

OrtJi  txaiqpla  of  MCAFAs'  rtsporst  to  thH  nt«d  «r«i  1$  nanlftstad  in  its 

ptiibli cation,'  Tne  Hottfn  Siildg  To  AawcHcan  Col^]c^ 

This   document    e  s  c  r  1 1  ts  l05  "fristftutlons  ln  ttnw  of  "such"  i  nd«xts  as  locations  , 
co^rsa  offarln^s,  tuition  costs,  tnrollwnt,  ss»3rt$,  ate,    Tp  dat«  It  has  &««n 
diitrlbutad  In  msat^p  as  follonrs: 

.    Klih  school  counsalor^  In  50  states,  i^feva  Scotia, 
P"^fn  Sira,  Virgin  Islands.  Pana^  Canal. Zone 
and  GuaiB  3000 

Public  ^Ibnrits  around  xhM  nation  ffS 


Individuals  intartstad  tn  tha  n  1  storl  ca  U  y 
B^tck  cnlUars  *nd  universities 


GovfTTSPtntal  and  Educational  Agencies  1200 
Suslnass  and  Professional  Organizations  37S 
fHuciStloru}  Centers  5CK5 


Another  extrwntly  iflportint  exparlenct  provided  through  TACTICS,  In  the 
Intarest  of  sustaining  the  enro^ffl«^t  efforts  of  these  Institutions,  was  the 
presentation- of  an  exposition  at  £xpc  '73  in  »*h1ch  the  TACTICS  agency  and  its  i 
^  Assisting  Agencies^  roles  In  th«  sJtsport  of  higher  education  for  blacks  were  / 
depicted,    it  was  .estiirsated  that  sc«je  450,000  vierved- the  ej;h1i3lt1on$  presented 
In  Chicago  at  that  tinie.    Of  critical  liwrtance  in  this  e;?p«r1enca  was  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Slack  hiqh  school  students,  both  from  the  Cnicaqo  ar«a  and 
other  northam  locJtt^cns  whart  tharn  art  no  Historically  Slack^colliqai  ,  w^r^ 
'Introducad  to  thase  educational  options  for  the  first  tim  in  their  lives. 

An  isMportant  end  product  of  tha  above  exoeri enc*,l5as  bean- the  fact  that 
these  colleges  and  universities  t^ave  nad  siora  Inquiries  froia  Slack  students  1n 
the  Chicago  area  than  ever  before,  ,And,  they  have  accaptsd  applications  from 
an  Incraasing  ni^^ber  of  such  students. 
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A  furthttr  tvf<i«ic«  of  th^t  Instituilofti  having  iiUpm^  tMir  tblllty  to 
attrict  lu^u  Cwltii  tlt«  f«itril  Nip  ricl^).  ls  itptcud  fn  ti«  mtlttlcs 

"Hi*  j»rc^^9t  Incrtwt  1ft  «!^n)]]wtnt  In  htstor(c4lTV 
^  SUck  con«9ti  In  tht  fill  of  1975  mu  11.81 

.    Th«  p«n»nt«^  «ironiw«t  Incrite*  1n  all  coHtots- 
^  ^  In  th«  fall  of  197}  w  ^  3,95 

Th€  ptrctftta^t  in  flrst-tl-a  frtifwin  tnrollMt 
in  tJw  fall  of  1975 

•   T7>«  p«rc«flta^  «irolli»nt  1ncr«as«  fn  all  collt^n 

»n4  unfvanltlts  of  th«  wtlon  was  S.5S 

A  prindpal  dlffartncf  b«tMMi^  tht  hlstoHcally  Black  colltot  and  unlvar^ 
si jy  thmt  In  tiw  tuwtitlon  for  anrblljatnt  at  m%  tim'  Is  ti>«  TACTICS 
MWA  txtra-agancy  si^ort  of  tht  ncnilting  afforts  of  t!wf  1n$t1tutl€»\s , 
whidi  has  Involvtd  tha  training  of  ncnjUIng  parsonntl ,  laprovln^  a<io1ss1ons 
proctsias.  Incrtasing  tht  r«pons1v«fi«sa  of  tht  studtnt  aid  progrsw,  ate. 

•      J5*t-1s  partlojlirly  slynlflcant  about  th«  ifaove-not^  drwwtlc  Incrwse  in 

of  serious  austtrfty  and  it  Involvta  s^wjtnts  fn»  hoats  that  ara  iwmg  tht 
poonst  of  tht  lutloji, 

 InatitutlcHwl  dtvtloptwit  procaas  ret^ulns  a  wllUngnass  and 

cowritaant  to  chan^t  it  all  Itvtls  of  Institutional  optratlon.  " 

Acadtalc  adKlnlstratlon  Is  ont  of  tht  artas  1n  n^ilch- TACTICS  htlp  haa 
bttn  rtqyiptci  by  tht  collar  and  unlvarsUlts . 

This  coa|>oimt  of  TACTICS  (TACTICS-^)  has  btan  cOTctmtd  with  1«prov1nc 
tht  Institution^'  laaMpHIp  capabllltits  at  tht  ica<^ic  acitlnistratlon  1tvel; 
that  Itvfl  PollcylnfTiiWKts  such  «atttr»  «,  wat'will  bt^tauoht.  how 

It  will  bt  tau^t.    by        It  will  bt  taught,    how  lofig  1t  will  bt  taught, 
ami  tV3w  what  1$  tau^t  cait  btst  5t  fitttd  Into  tht  lMt1tut1(»i's  support  systam 
for  achlaving  Its  goals  and  o6jtct1v«s..  . 

Otpartatnt  h^^di ,  division  chairmen,  ami  vies  prtsid^nts  for  acadesilc  affairs 
art  savtral  of  tht  titlts  worn  by  thcsa  wariitd  with  by  this  co«wnant  (AA)  in 
ita  support  of  InstltiJtional  dtvtloptwit. 

Rtcordtd  btlow  irt  statistics  that  art  ^ort  dtflnltlvt  of  tht  work  don^ 
by  AA  during  tht  last  foyr  yitrt  of  tht  TADT2CS  optratlon: 

,  Inatltiitlons  wortad  with  63 
.    Nuabtr  of  acadtsic  um  fonptd  ^ 
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Nuiib^r  of  $u$^rtivt  prwkK;ts'pro<kK:«d'-(-i.t, 
poftition  pkAp«rf«  ojleSts,  ■anu^lwJ^^^^t^S 
tdrinUtrttlOT  rti^tln?  to  ficultj, 
t1on,  ftc)  31  ^ 

Espvclilly  crittcil  to  tim  Instltutlorul  d«vt1(^Mwnt  proctis,  Mhtrt  the 
TACTICS   1nva1v«Mtnt*1s  conc*m«d,  hii  bMn  ti\m  citvtlopii^nt  of  Aca<^ic  A^wiiti- 
stntivt  UM  on  the  stvtrtl  CMpusts.    Th«st  &rt  si leant  in  tir^t  thty 

)iiv«  th«  rtspcnslblllty  for  contlno^ly  nonltoHn^  ti>«  acidMi^c  tdBiinlstritlon 
aptcts'  of  tin  IftttltutlOM' optritlons.  witJi  tM  ov«r«11  cfej«ct1v«  of  >c«#p1n« 
th«s«  function!    current  ami  rtltvmt  to  thm  90^1$  *ml  objtctlvis  of  th«  Initi- 
tutloo.  V 

•  ■  -  -t*  ■  •*  ..  .      -        ,  .  /   ^      I  -     -  .        ^  . 

At  this  point  in  tjnt  thi»«  ttani  r»Q.rt3ttit  tri1n«<i  ptrsonncl  ^  art  pr»* 
pxrvd  to  cont1nu«>dc1n^  i  pirtlcular  jot;  f^r  ch#  institutions  conctmtd, 

n.  Co«ptr«t1v«  Acicia«1c  PlAnnirKj  (CA?)  U  th«  TAaiCS  conpomnt  thit  hai^ 
b€«n  rtsponslblt  for  helping  tim  cont9fts  And  unlvtrsitits  updAta,  nvisi,  V 
ch4n^  and  otJitnwIst  saaia  sera  rtltvant  tiwir  currioilus  offtrings. 

T^«  TACTICS^CAP  approacii  Has  bMn  such  Ilka  that  of  tf>t  Acadawric  Ac^nl- 
stratlye  cQai|)on«nt approach,  In  th«t  tach  utlllzad  th«  tt a«  dtvtlf^ewnt 

a^^proACti  to  providing  rai;u«st*d  s«rvic«s  and  fn  Institutionalizing  tht  r^cassa?7 
dcvolopaantil  prccstrcs  *^'^crc  zarriz:}'^  l^sprcvteent  retails  ha^  b^n  corcf*^^. 

Oiirln^  tha  tantirt  of  th«  TACTICS  progrw  CAP  has  wanag«d  th*  follo^rir^ 
■ajor  accompli  J  iwents:    ,  ^  . 

.    Uoriad  with  so«a  92  Institutions 

Infl uartctd  soaM  90  significant  changes  in  curricular 
offtrlf^gs  in  th«a  Institutions 

.    StlBailat«<i  curricula  planning  on  the  parts  of  90 
Institutions  r 

.    SupiTQrUil  tha  fonution  of  so^  90  C4inriculu»  Planning 

,    h-o^dad  50  instituti^ts  »rith  |;^rfor«anca  aval u«t ion 
support  (l.a,,  planning,  guldallncs,  avaluativa 
InstrMntSi  ate.} 

.    Producad  soaw  12  w^Jor  Curriculufa  Chanoa  pui3l icatigns 
b4sad  ^  tha  act^iil  ctirrT'ciTiii^"  changa  axptriancts  of 
ti»  Institutions  sarvtd 

.    Kajor  pdslicaticns  produced  by  CAP  b#ti««i  1371-1975^  13 
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^1i°S«nlS'"^"*  d«v«lopii.«ts  ^.r.  th.  Institution*!  d,v«lcpmnt  pro- 

Of  tou*l  IcijxjrtMc*  hM  ijMfl        proiluctlon  of  p«nMn«it  r«onis  of  tJw 
U^«ft9«  1n4ugurs»d  y1«  th«  „v,r«l  mjor  pubUcitlonj  producd  by  th1i 
,^^2  ^    '"^•'^^    "  '"^  ^•'^'^        ^  opportunltHs  not  to  r.pMt  tM 
Silfe  BisUkM,  4vo1d4jK»  of  th«  dup51cat1on  of  tffopts-  ind  b»s«11n«s  for  inonl- 
Urlna.  pro^r^ss  towrd  gwh  «n<j  0iJjKt1v«,  both  short-ind  long-ttri.^ 

«#-„-15j  JI!        b«^1np1ng  if  ttw  sttfsod  y«ir  of  th«  TACTICS    prcgr»  t  nuitcr 
In  r«poiis«  to  th«  *iQvt  corc«r-n  tiw  TAm'cS-t:R;sn!Te<fri«-i«p*s»<v-.wA« 

in,ti!S.?^::Knn°ur.,^i^rL^,^:;:/°:irr.:r"*^°^ 

.    Total  nuatotr  of  Institutions  s«rv«d  53 

.    Fully  (jtv«!op#d  liaming  Resource  C«nttrs  15 

.    Fully  (itv«1op«d  .MedU  Onttrs  20 

.   Uiring    Rrsaurce  C«ntirs  In  various  starts 

of  p\^n1ng  .  -  *  12 

.    J^i«b«r  of  Educitlonal  Technolo^  Institutional 
*     TfiRs  organiMd  •  ,  53  - 

Hitter  of  cajnpus  p«rsonntl  trained  to  us« 

in  re^loiul  workshoos  IBS 

In  on-ca«npus  wjricshops    '       520  v  - 

^  ,  •    ^^•f  o^irtQivitl  tralrstd  in  dtveloplnq  softwar^-^  TOS 

.    t^act^r  of  ^ott-^arc  ptxducts  prodw^sd  by  Instl- 
t;jt1ojia1  Urn  «tsnb«rt 


.•♦tster  of  soft^ir*  products  produc«d  by  faculty 
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To  furthir  »ntr«nc3i  tht  institution*!  (!«v«lQpsi«nt  ppcctis.  Bit  TACTICS 
CooN1n.t1«gQff1c.,  1n  1974-75,  ,volv«l  two  fomH.sl^ld  to 'n.ll  IkS  cL- 

]^  J^?^    ,    "!k'"'^22  "  «•  Pf^vldlnq  ,  wre  solid  base  for 


Thasa  fons  mr%: 


A  Wor^t  Stitgffltnt 


stattwnt  r«t?«1r«s  th«  following  1ntora«t1on  fron  tJit  partlcl- 


,    SUtJwttTt  of  thf  proijrem 
.    Objtcttvts  to      4ch1tvtd  trtrau^h  tht 
rtsolutlon  of  tht  proi)1« 

A  thlrtl  1tt«  on  this  dociawnt  1$:  '  ^ 

.    A  d«]1nt«t1on  of  th«  TACTICS  services  need«d  , 
to  rusp^nd  to  tht  problem  ir«i  ^ 

llCnq  ?fC^*rM^  nf  fh«  TACTTCS    rrwonenf  Hi  r-rfor  ;,nd  fhe  Insti- 

tutions prtsidtnt/chmctllor  or  daslgnw, 

Th«  ^Jrojiram  state^e_nt_  drticluUtes  the  foHowing  infontiation  jbo^t  the  probtw 
are*  or  areas  of  concern  to  the  institution: 

.    Setting  forth  of  specific  nature  of  problem 

.    Suggtstlons  as  ^to  v^at  tht  ijKtitution  wishes 

to, happen  in  tht  pro&lesi  resolution  process  4 

.    Sttps  to  54  taken  by  th«  institution  as  ptr- 
^   *  c«1v«d  by  tht  appropriatt  institutional  r«pr«- 

^  stn^tive 

.    Wiat  actions  tht  45propr1ateMnst1tutional 
representative  proposes  to  Uk^  in  relatlon- 
shfp  to  the  d«siqnated  TACTICS  service  com^ 
ponttit's  invo1vefls»nt 

.    Sigiiatur«s  of  aoprooHatt  institution  official, 
and  TACTICS  coinponent  he-i<i    '   '  ' 

^i"''I^!i'r/"^^'T^"^  ^^^•^^  pr-^c^si \%  tht  setting  of  ti^  lines 

4nd  id«ntifying  milestones  that  an  related  to  such  tin«  lines  in  te-ins  of 
90«]  and  otjjective  fchlavtij^nt. 
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points  for  MASiiHn^  dcvvls^jptnt  «t: 


over  tiin« 


.    Th«  progriwpttic  ltv«l 
T>i»  Institution*!  Ifvel 
Wiicfi  is  tssntti:!  to  th4  teonstritiofi  of  tiM  (kv«1o$mfit  prociss. 


Sitting  tilt  Institutional  rtpr«snt*ti v«s  to  sptll  out  th«ir  Institutions' 
nMdi  jnd  conctms  within,  ttw  contirt  of  tn*  Program  Stattyrt  and  Work  Stif- 
wtQt  t$  taking  soot  tint,  howtvtr.    Hx^inq  ifuu$urittd  t}i«  proctss  aiJisut  Rid- 
-4iir  1974-75.  ti\«  count  on  sudi  stataptnts  as  of  tJw  and  of  FY  1974-75  (Jtma  30. 
1975)  for  tht  various  co^pciwits  was  distributes  as  follows.  Irrcludlng  tx)th 
Work  ind  Program  Statyrwnts : 


^^15  (Hina9««tnt  Information  Systtas)  7 

CAP  (DxH>«rtt1v«  Acac^c  PUnning)  27 

HDP  (Man«g««tnt' Dtvtlopcnent  Prograa)  18 

HCAFA  (Motixi  Consort1\p  on  Admissions  «nd 

FlJvaiKlal  Aid)  \  18 

MCS3  (>totOii  Collf^t  sR-vlcf  Bureau]  24 

1U  CAcid«Blc  Adainlstrition)  40 

LA/ET  (library  A^ialnistrition  and  Educational 

Ttchjxjlogy)  19 


Total 

,13.  Th«  progrsBS  aniS  sarvlc^s  of 
cattgories^  n^anly  q^cral  *nd  s  jgda 


th«  TACTICS    progcaiB  *r«  divtldad  Into  two 
Tht  gtnaral  servicas  art  tvo,  nawly. 


t'ht  Nanaoatient  Infornation  System  Strvlct  *nd  t)it  Pro^sa V_ S 1 1    1  a 1 1  on  and 
Fgdaral  ^ancv  R#lattons  Services »    Tb«st  sirvlcas  h"*vt  ottn "iviilabla  to  all 
of  Ch«  participating  Institutions  tich  ye*f.        The    sptclal  services  (thos« 
Qffir#d  by  TAarCS-CAP.  AA.  LA/rP,  HO?  and  MCAFA),  bacaust  or  tha  intansity  of 
affort  rtqulrtd  and  llaritad  funds  to  support  t^^t' necessary  effQ?-ts,  hiva  bean 
avallaUf  to  small  nucOtrs  of  colltgts  «ac^i  ytir  (I.e.,  25  to  35)  wUh  tha  op- 
tion of  411  collages,  over  a  tiirw  ytar  cycle,  getting  e«ch  of  tfve  special  ser- 
vices desired.      '  '  , 

For  &  record  of  the  distribution  of  TACjflCS*  servi according  to  the  cate- 
gorits  of  spacial  ind  gentraU  spanning  the  yeirs  1971-1375  ,  saa  the  Information 
belcjw: 
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1972 
93 

1973 
107 

1974 

97" 

1575 

73 

103 

97' 

*  67 

73 

81 

67 

76 

'  38 

88 

^70 

64 

93 

70 

ToUl  nunb«r  of  call«9fs  strwd 
S«n«nl  S«rvtc«s  -  ^ 
Mart  ttiin  Qf>t  i3«n«ril  S«rv1'ct 
S(>«c1al  Strv^cfS  ^ 
Hont  tMn  om  £ptciil  Scrvict 

U.  Vrtth  th«  rtdict^  fn\hr-fw«b«r  of  collects  and  un1v««1t1«s  td  bt 
strvttd  by  TACTICS,  wWch  v^s  occaslontd  6y  t)i€  tntrsnct  of  8IDP  Institutions^ 
Into  th«  AID  Progra*  btglfinirw  in  1973-74,  It  ant1cii34t4d  tJijft  TACTICS'*^ 
tctiviti««  witii  th^  institutions  would  b«  inttnsifitd. 

'  ^  £x4Jifn4t1on  drKi-co>«>Ars<on$-of  tht  v«r1oi»  coe^f^nt  ricords  of  involvt- 
•«nt  with  th«  coHtgis  and  uni vtrsitlts  for  th«  ytars  1974 Xtht  last  year  of 

•  TACTICS  ^Pro^rantning). and  1975  (tht  first  ytar  of  TACTICS'  II  Pro^ raawi ng ) 
prodiiCid  tht  figures  5*t  forth  btlow:  ^        '  ^ 


S«1tct«a  Act1viti4M 

of  T.^CT5C£  Zzvz^r,Z7Xz 

TAaiCS  I 
Yaar  III 

1C7C  ' 

TACTICS  II 
Year  I 

■   'f^wbfr*  * 

Ir.crcicci 

Conftrenctj,  v«orkshopsi 
M«finars 

124 

160 

36 

Participants  Involvid 

4096 

1404 

Noesbir  of  contacts  aad« 
Ofi  casspusti^visi  U 

.j^glSS 

674 

Coniultan^  utilized 

\   '  90 

158 

78 

Chan^^  pro^raios,  fnitiattd 
and  suppcrt*d 

121 

'65 

Collt^f  fuH-tlnn  staff 
poiltlons  istahllshtd  . 

14 

37 

23 

Sp€c1al  Technical 
A&sistanca  Visits 

J6 

109 

93 

9 

IS.    Th«  TACTICS  ppoqrajH  assuints  that  all  sfforts  and  progranwed  act1y1t1fls 
dtsiqntd  to  strtnqthan   and  otharwisa  iworovt  tha  collegas  and  u/ilii4jc»+t1as  ccn- 
ctmad  a1so»  directly  and  indirectly,  suqgest  institutional  development,  for 
txaj»plt,  a  stronqtr  curriculuai  can  product  fT»re  cCKnp#tent  graduatas  enjoy 
grtatar  succtssas,  which  brin^mor*  prestige, an^  hencs,  rtsptct^  a^d  recognition 
to  tha  caUagt,  i-nicn  ittricts  saori  intartstad  student^ ,  ate. 
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A  smwary  of  Imltjuis  suqg^t'fn^  institutional  d«vf ^op««nt  ^hdt  ti*s  tik^o  pUc« 
In  t)^  instUutlofti  strv«d  by  TAaiCS  during  th«  y««w  bf  ti<««n  1971  tnd  1975 


NuMb«r  of  coTli^s 

MuBt>«r  of  collects 

cofitlnyln^  with 

TOTAL 


TAaics  r 

Ytars     1  2 
93  22" 


85.  97 
53  107  57 


TAaics  rr 

Ytars     1  2 


64  65 


HAn4g«mint  systems  inventories  4nd  progriin  InstslUtions 
EstAtollshiiiMt  of  n«w  «nd  rtvlsed  Rlsslcns  and  gails 
Ifuuguritlon  of  long-rangi  pUns 

SstiMlshfnq  InstltutionaT  Rasurcii  Offlcis    ind  engaging  In 
Institution*!  (Us«arch 

Esiployntnt  af         MIS  Models 

Carrying  ou-t  Cost-Eff«ct1ven«ss  Studies  and  progra^B  planning  basad 
on  findings 

Gineratlng  ?TJort  pnoposals  for  CHEW  as  weM  as  non  DHEW  programs 
Increases  In  Fresbwan  Enrol Tmant 
Increases  In  Financial  Aid 
^  aw  re  authentlcAtad  data  bast 

Significant  tum-around-tlw  rtduction  In  admissions  process 

Nunarous  and  significant  changes  In  curricular  of  faring^ 

f  stabl  i ^hmpfit        Task  T#an?s  Tor  facilitating  development  processes 

Institution  of  *»vA]u8tion  ijroeesses  where  nunt?  hdid  previously  exfstecj 

'"'^vf I oprt«nt  cf  niimff^ous  "^^-to"  manuals,  qui'delines,  procedures,  forros,  etc. 
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16.    Hiving  TOV«<i  thtsi  coHtgfS  ind  un1-/«r$1t1«  Dius  far  In  tii«1r  (^valop- 
ati!t'prQCK$«s  ,  It  Is  concludes  trtat ,  w*iil«  (nudi  Institution*!  d<Vclopfwit 
riwalnj  to  b«  dorw ,  t)if$«  tnsti'tutions  certainly  do  nftt  havt  to  sp«Td  at  uufh 
of  th«1r  alr«*<Jy  Msiitttl  rtsourcts  on  d«v«lownental  prqce$s«,  but  ratJ^r,  thty 
can  t»»<3ln  to  dirc(;^  ^rt  of  Lhrrlnstltucional  enartjlts  to  thtir  central  objec- 
t1v«  qf  "educating,'* 

Projecting  jupof  the  aiwve  context,  and  consi daring  ?4AF£0HE's  Year  200Q  * 
Plan,  ithich  has  as  one  of  its  objectives,  ^^lolng  3Uck  Americans  to^'acHTevi 
pIfTty  111  the  Aaeric^n  So<;iety  througti  the  vehicle  of  education,  TACTICS  Is 
b^i^^  vle^d  as  the  Uchni^al  vehicle  for  ^fllzing  the  resources  of  Che  his- 
torically Slack  colleges  for  changing  such  deficit  statistics  as  art  reconkd 


Ptiysl  clans 

Black 

White 

i;:  Too 

Dentists 

1:12,500 

1:  2,5CQ 

lawyers 

1:  1.700 

1 :  627 

Scientists " 

4ilO,C€0 

27:10,000 

Engineers 

3: 10. dec 

46:10,000 

Phdrn'^L 

n  of  all 

students  In  Phannacy 

Regis tar*d  Nurses 

7t  of  all 

registered  nurses 

Projections       Allied  Health  needs  by  1980.  4^2,000.  of 
^tiicti            ]]7,000  Dieticians 

(One  encouracj'^ng  fndex  in  this  catagory  shows  that  presently  1:*12  Slacks 
b«tV(een  ages  15  and  34  Is  co^ripletln^  four  or  nK>re  years  of  cQHege,  as  com- 
pared  wi  th  1:15  whlt^'^n  the  same  age  range.) 

It  Is  proposed  that  H?;  iwuld  enter  into  a  partnership  with  the  histoH- 
cally  Black  colleges  and  universities  for  the  Durpose  of.  aoong  other  things, 
changing  the  tenor  of  the  at-nve  Mi  ted  Ct^rp*^r  statistics  Into  ,\  -^ore  p<isitive 


to  ^• 


Continue  its  technical  ^iupport  of  colleges  and 
universities  continuing  in  th*  810  program. 
esTphasiiinq  Doth; 

-    Professional  Oeve1,op^nent 
Insti  tiitional  Ceve  loixrjent 

Help  colleges  sind  universities  prepare  for  antranca 
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.    CoRt"fJHit  pro^rim  «qd  strvica  support  of  C3llt9«s 
■ovIiT^  fro*  8IDP  to  AIDP  during  trwtltion  period 

•    «XH>«nt1oo  witft  AIOP  directors 

-  prograai  ficllltatlan  «nd  foriow-thj^u^  h«lp 

-  progrw  i^id  r«io^n;«  coordlnttion  h«1p 

In  iddltion  to  t?i«  ab^v*  rtQXM4  Inf tttutlonal  d»v«lQp«int  thrvist,  th«st 
InstUutloni  •xp€Ct  to  iddntss  noif^  of  th^ir  «n«rg1ts  to        t4$k  qf  Niping 
to  JWtt  rt«t1oft*I  wpa*«r  and  nlittd  n«fds  wh«r«  tlit  d«v«lopiitnt  of  Individual 
ikflU  4nd  txp«rt1sf  in  c»nc«n>€<l.    To  th«  litter  tnd,  thtst  Institutions  will 
fi««d  to  tddrtss  thMKclvu  to: 

,  ?  Eaphwiilng  C*r»€P  Sducitian  for  gttting  moft  itudtnts 

to  consider  carwrs  *n  inas  of  short  supply 

.    Continually  li^novlng  th«  CHJiHty  of  iducition  offtjVd 

•  Producing  mrt  htiUh  wanpov*«r  cart«r  oritnt«d  grsduites 

,    Srl^gir^  norf  creativity  to  thm  iUrch  for  solutions  to 
tht  nation's  an^rgy  probltss 

r.n*^int2         ♦f^^ctlv^ly  ^1*b  the  prciJltsss  Inf^crsnt  f.T 
food  productloiT  ttchnoTogy  and  agri*&u$in««s 

.    Doing  i  «or«  tffactiv*  joi?  of  ancouraging  tht  dtvtlopwant 
of  aora  approprlata  cultural  and  sacial  valuas 

,    laprovlng  transportation  ttchnolos^  ' 

*  Pro<Hic1ng  mr9  p^rsonrel  who  c«n  relate  to  the  nation \s 
anvironwtntal  protaction  natds ,  ttc. 

An  increasingly  ]&r^9r  rola  in  halping  to  mfi  th9  nation's  naad  for  sfWci- 
ficalTy  tralnad  manpowar  Is  vi»«d  as  a  vary  nomal  aspact  of  tht  davalopwant  of 
thasa  Institutions. 

To  tha  and  that  tha  ^vtloqwant  pro<its$  might  continua  than,  th«sa  Insti- 
tutions will  naad  supoort  for  waking  sujrt  tffactiva  application  of  tha  p?Xfgraaj 
affic1«nc1as  thay  hava  davalopad  to  data,  as  wall  as  rasourcas  for  contlnulno 

py'Qfg^slon.al  and  In^tl tutlanAl  di^valopr^gnt  m^asas  with  thosa  Ir^sti tutions 
naadViS^"^u^lS":  —  —   

Hora  spaclflcally,  thesa  institutions,  in  ordar  to  contljiua,  jnust  hava; 

.    Ada<5uatt  funding 
.    Ada<;ifatt  laad  tlina 

.    Continuity  of  ?rogra«  and  sarvica  support 
as  ^11  as  scecUl  and  ganeral  program  support 


r 
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ftlauUtid 

.   A  cdordf noting  a^ncy  to  pyll  vitwpoints  t09#t^«r 

iilvin  an  adtqu«t«  r«spocis«  to  th«  abov*,  thts«  Institutions  can  cwitinut 
to  Mk«, «  ilgnlflcUTt'Contrltutl^Mi  to  higftir  ttiucatlon  In  Aatrica.    TNy  can 
CQotlwjf  to  tw  tJ\«  prifTclpal  vthlclts  for  Niping  Slack  AjutHcwis,  and  any 
ot^r  AMrlcJns  cfioosing  to  atttnd  th«H,  tchltvt  a  rtaionmbli  portion  of  tht 
fruit*  of  the  Awirfcan  immocr^cy!   T)i«y  cjn  cort1nu«  to  {)«  th«  ^st  effKtWe  p«r- 
«t  (xjvtrty  tllnlnators  of  thi  nitlon, 

Rwsptctf u1  fy  sulNnlttid  by, 


Vans.  Alltn 
Ejt*cutiv«  Diractor 
TAaiCS  (2-5-76) 
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AOdifvdtjm  to  TACTICS 
'    Impact  Phformjtlon 
Coy9r^f^^  Period  frne\  1?71-1979 


Th«;info««<tion  tn*t/oilOws  U  s*il«ct»hi.  by  comjonents.  so  «s  to 
niustrate  Ijnpjct^    of  warfo<is  tyots  *n<i  m«qniUJd«$,  that  the  TACTICS  ProqraM 
n*1  tUd  on  coMes*^  «nd  onlvtrsitlts  strvt^i  durfmj  the  P^ri^^l  from  1971-^979. 

.   ,  /^*  -Hinflggll8nt  infi^.nnrttlQn -.^ritfms  («ISJ  component  tu?  b««n  concemtd  wtt» 
helping  tf\«  several  fnstUutlons  to  d^evel^p  *mi  owrati^OnTi  Ize  affect1v«  64U 
m*Mq*«#nt  iystfCTs.  cutrinq  jcross  all  of  the  «ppncaCf1e  instUuI^njl  men- 


tions. 

Sevtral  evnienc*^  of  th«  nucct^s  ot*  this  ccp^pon^nt  are  reflected  by  th« 
•'(perlenciii  recorded  &elow; 

.    MIS  r»*s  n€]E>iSi  to  estiblUh  the  bass  for  a  unlforss 
dat4  sy?t«*n  for  ]05  colleges  &n<i  unlvtrsKles 

«    MIS  Ms  collected  and  analyzed  y6ir]y  data  oq  HI5- 
*orfc^l!y  Slack  Colleges  and  Universities  covering 
enron<nent.  de<?rees,  revenues  .  fxpendltures  ,  demo- 
'jr^phlcs  a;id  Title  III.  (»n<i  shlred  with  in^ti- 

tutUin? 

*  •    MlS.^hrouqh  Us  consultations  has  saved  institution^ 

4s  fTifci  d-.  S80.000  a  year  on  data  process  I  'r<^uip- 
flirfrrt  purchases 

k|  .    ^his  coffiooftent  h^s  helped  Institutions  to  deslqn  rT«w 

^nfor*»ation  systens  that  resulted  in  savfnqs  of  up 
to  S60.000  per  year 

.  has  aided  colleties  and  universities  in  developing 

Iheir  PPBS'<;  (Program  Planninu  and  8udqet1oq  Systw-^) 

.    Help  has  been  provided  iTistitutions  in  updating  their 
re<^istration  processes 

.     Tnstitutionai  data  <;vst9ms  create<j  with  MtS  h^lp  provide 
Information  for  quaHfyfnq  Institutions  for  uartlcipatinq' 
in  AID  Program 

HIS  ha*'  provided  tralninij  experiences  for  data  suQport 
personnel  on  a»ost  of  the  TACTICS^  served  Collttjes 
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Coopratlye  Acadcgk  PUnn Ing  (CAP)  is  ^  TJGTICS  cOmponeot  cOfKtrt^td  with 
h«lp<f^  initUutioM  rtvlsf  ,  c^nqe  ind  otherwise  updlti  tH#ir  currlcular  offtr- 

M\qh  *re  recortird  sum  ex*«ip1^       cur*ricu]«r  ^rti?  ¥*>iv«  Qhjrwjes  snd  or 
4djustjii#nts  h4ve  b««n         wUh  th«  htfp  af  CAP  durinq  the^i  seven  ywr^of 
TACTICS  0p#r«t"t0ns: 

'  •  ■  ,    SCKm  n1n«ty(90)  institutions  have  lijd  the  CAP 

strvlcis 

Curriculir  additions  arxJ  Cham^es  h«v*  Included: 


Discipl ^ne 


No.  Institutions. 


^iarly  Childhood  s^.ducUion     ^  3 

CoR^D«ctrK:y  &«se<l  Lducatlon  9 

Inde|j«ndent  Study  for  Suotrlor  Studtnts  ^ 

Indaf>en4«nt  Study  for  All  Students  3 

Work  Study  ?r*o^r*ais  3 

locsl  Coranrunltv  Projects  2 

Undergraduate  Study  Abroad  1 

Off  ca^mxjs  Study  in  U.S.  5 

Fre^hnvan  S^^rvlces  3 

'Jrb<»n  Pro<jrarfis  3 

Hgnors  Proqrafns  3 

rnt«r-d1sc1pl1nary  Studies  10 

New  Westerfi  Studies  5 

f^on-Tradl  tlonal  Studies             ,  9 

f?«ne<i1al  Programs  4 

Proqranis  for  DroD-outs  1 

ContlnulfKj  Edurfitlan   6 

ToTaTfy  Different  ^reas  W 


HOP 


Presently  32  Institutions  are  further  dlversifylnq  their 
currlcular  offerings' 


The  TACT  ITS  ".^r.aggnent  O^vel  percent  Proqra;n  (HDP)  has  be«n  concerned  with 
strefHjthenlmi  the  Manaqwrfert  Sysreffis  "of  the  1nst1tut1cf?V$  oartlcioatlng  In  the 
TACTICS  Proqraii!.  . 

Qver  the*  last  seven  years  this  coi^ponent '  s  work  has 'resulted  In  Che  follow- 
Ifv^  develooflfients  amonq  the  cr: lieges,  !f?tQn<^  nthprs: 

Served  92  institutions 


Adjoin istered  Managftcent  Svstefi^  Inventory 
Instr'.^f'nt  to  78  TnstUutinns 


304  ^ 

« 

piraycw  for  t^traiKi  Into  th«  AID  Program 

.14  Institutions  usetf  t^etr  KSI  data  in  tKt  dtvtloD- 
mant  of  tht1r  Insttti/ttons'  1on^  rar^t  plans 

}Z  institutions  ustct  ttxir  MSI  data  In  th«1r  5«1f- 
studifs  for  4€cr»dU*t1os  rtM^flrniatlOfl 

21  Institutions  usis  thtir  WSI  d*tf  In  dttannlning- 
thtir  capabilltjr  to  p«rt1clMti    In  th#  U^S'  l^part- 
Mtnt  of  CoMMrcas'  Entrt^«\«tjral  Program  (Sus1n«ss) 


,    40  Institutions  usfd  th«ir  H$t  Information  In  ortpartnQ 

pf^30O$«ls  for  th«  corporitt,  fauniiatlon'  snd  ftdtral. 
'  programs  oth#r  than  Oe 

LA/ET  •  ^ 

Th#  L 1  brary  A<»^1  n1  s trat  1  on/Edy:B t1  ona  1  Tgchnol ops  (LA/ET)  compc^nt  of  th# 
TACTICS  ProijrMi  H*$  b«jan  rtsponslbl ^  for ^>pl5<5  this  grovp  of  Institutions  to 
strfn^than  tht  (nanaqanivftt  of  t{>«1r  library  rasourcts.  and  with  th«  rttlp  of  Ed^jca^ 
tlonal  TKhnoloQy,  Incrtasa  th«  .capacity  of  th«  libraries  and  r«1attd  personnel 
to  rasoOnd  ,to  th«  information  n4#ds  of  natrloJ^atad  studants. 

•  To*  this  ai>d,  a  ng«ib«r  of  program  ^sf  forts  h^va  bO€n  und«rtaktn  by  LA/ET, 
ovar  th«  last  savtn  yaar^-    The  outcowas  of  saveral  of  t^s«  tfforts  are 

,    LA/ET  strvad  70  Institutions  during  this  period 

\\X  ^t^P  14  Institutions  dtsign  vmj  dtvalop  Laaming 
'    Rasovrca  Ca«tar  conctots  for  1;»pliP€ntati<HT 

.    tt  a1d*d  20  institutions  liuolaiaant  utiifled'Learning 
l^ksourca  Ctnttrs  (y^C'sl 

*  .    LA/rr  h«lp«d  70  Institutions  to  Instituta  Library/ 

Hadla/LiK  orientation  programs  for  users 

.    Somt  42  1nstit4jt1dns  have  reported  1ncrft2S»d  use  of 
■*  libraries  and  related  resources  (I.e. »  LRC's)^ 

-    30  Of  these  Institutions  are  Implementing  Management 
Sy  Objective  (H&0*(^)  Systanis 


This  progra^y'has  trained  1700  persons  on  .campuses  in- 

the  selecting.  utf>1,2lng  and  avaluatinq  of  sitdia  resoiirces 

Some  1875  oerson^  on  .these  campuses  have  been  trained 

\n  vkllU  and  techniques  for  developing  their  owi 
learning  packages 
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£S5  •  'l  V 

.   Tht  f>TQ^ryi  Sugnort  ^rvlcg  (PSS)  conpontnt  of  tht  TACTICS  Prxtqrm  N«s 

Droqri^s  «fvl  senvlct  p)ann1^n<]i,  d^vtlogygnt  and  deUvgry  for  tht  TACTICS  Coord  1 - 
n«t1m5-*^fW3««tnt  Of fT c e  a s  wtT T  i s" tl>t~i fui  1  v  1  duaT  c oSi3ton«ft t s .    It  h«s  also 
htd  i  inajor  rolt  fn  kt«t>1»^        Hi>ts  of  CQflwunicatlort  optn  bttwt«fl  tl>«  ptrti- 
dpatlm?  coll«9^,  th«  coMpontnts  an<i  thmir  ^sslstlr^  ^jtfjclts,       arnj  othtr 
bo^iltt  and  agttKits  havfn^  an  intar^t  In  tht  TACTICS  ProyraM. 

To  tht  t^vt  tnds  thii  co«pcm«nt,  ovtr  th«  last  stvtn  ytars.  has  b^tn 
rtsponslble  for,  awwng  othtr  acco«oH shwtr^ts *  the  following: 

Progrw  pUnning  and'dtvtlcHMitnt  ts  rtlatt  to: 

-  Ptrsonnti  in4  arQ«nt?at1ona1  dtvtlopnyti^t 
.  (of  tht  TACTICS  ^ntchanlsM)  ^ 

/' 

*    iNStltutlontl  Dtvtlopmtnt 

-  Initttution*!  go«^  ach^evtmtnt 

Otvtloptd.  aAilntsttrtd  tii*-*iw>y2ed  n«ed  analysU  as 
nlattd  to  tht  institutions  strvtd  by  TACTICS 

.    Prov1d>»d  ttichn  lea  ^Support  to  co»pcf«tnts  in  tht  dtvtlop* 
litnt  of  pro^ra-n  mt&^^€)% 


/ 


Prtptrtd^mi  ot^'Hs'^  *ionth1y  newsltttcr  durliHj  this 

PrBDtrt<i  78  ti»chn1cJl  paptr^  for  tht  proqrai^  «rt<3  s#r- 
Vict  »Unn1iK  And  Otlivtry  for  tht  C«0  and  co^poftents 

Rasearchtif  and  surveytd  minority  cf>ll«<3t  Issuts  and 
prob1«RS 

Provide  tachfiical  assistance  to  CWO  ^nd  cotipontnts  in 
dtvttoping  graphics  for  wr-ftttn  af>d  visual  ca«wwn1cat1on$ 


AAP 


Tht  Ac ggtw  1  c _Adt!<  1  n i s t r a't tpn  P r Qg r (AAP)  cQ«??or>ent  of  th«  TACTICS  Progran 
Is  rtspons^ble  for  working  wnh  thfica^twic  Itadtrship  ?^rsonntl  of  our  campust^ , 
i.t,,  dtCMirtwtnt  htads »  division  chalrptrsons*  adadtwic  dtans,  ttc-  Its  specific 
function  ^as  be«n  to  providt  Itadtrship  and  tr^iining  tJ<E>tritnceS  for  thtse  ptr- 
sonnel  that         mablt  th«^  to  do  th#!  most  ef^ectivt  jobs  in  carryif)q.  out  their 
acad«Jtic  ttadtrship  rt soofisibi  1 1  tItSw  on  tht  several  cswotists. 

'        Ovir  tht  pA^t 'fevffi  years  AAP  has  Ifnpacted  tht  collides  and  unlvtrsitits  ' 
conctrntd  via  tht  followina  accOKipl  ishw^nts; 

1.    Strvtd  a  total  of  110  institutions 
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'During  this  ^riod  inttractt<i  with  S43?  p«rsonrt«l 
of  tn«t^  1nst1tyt1wi$ 

£fit4faHsh«d  »fKl  *ct1vitid  AAP  ^rk  tntm  oii  47  * 

K 

A<>«<n1U«rt<3  60  Coit-Aru1ysls/Cost-£ff»ct1v«  studi« 
Co«^l«t#d  4n«lysH  of  co^t  studUs  for  3s' Institutions 
Co«t-AftA;>fsfj  asfd  by  35  fhstltuttons  In: 

Coop«ritt<j  *Klth  th«  So<fj;h«rn  Association  of  Schools  and 
Cfllflqts  in  icc-fdi t4t(5p  proctss  for  15  schools 

Pfoductd  tight  (3)  pubMc^^ns 

Htlped  25  Institutions  revlst  tr<^r  faculty  evaluation 
and  d«v«1oo«cnt  proctdurts 

Cocperattd  mith  th«  Soyth«ni  Association  of  Schools  And 
ColTtQfs  in  accrtdf tation  stud1«s  for  20  Institutions 

Coop«rated  with  SCKjth«rn  Assocliition  of  Schools  and  Colle^jes 
1f>  acadMic  analysts  for  stlf-study  porocsts  for  2a  insti- 
tutions 


^  cctooliit  o?^r?I/TT^  HQgon  Foomjatloo  .nd  Fe^eraJ  Relations  ^HFFRP)  anothtr 
dZ?nn1h-;.  ^?Jt^    "  ^5  Chirgtd  w^th  Mfyinq  tht  institutions  to 

skills  In  proposal  dtvtlowflt  *nd  Fenitral  Agency  rtlatlons  as  a 
Snll^Jslll^s!*^        oojtctlvt  of  gtttinq  mor^  ftdtral  funds  into  thtst  colltgts 

i.n  l^ll  cofiSKintfit  in  carrying  out  its  reponsfbi  1  ity,  has  engaged  in  the  traln- 
hLIk!*:;*  VV^':i  *^  ^■•^•"'^  Relations  Officers,  and  In  ^re  rSc.nt 

ti«i«itht  train1n<}  of  institutional  personnel  in  Ftdtral  Grants  Managewtnt 

?!  ^^t  significant  inMCtin^  achitvimtnts  to  date  are  rtfltcted  in 


that  statistics  btlo^ 


Federal  Relations  Officers  in  these  institutions* 
ifKraasfjd  from  four  (4)  full-tixw  ones  In  1571  to 
53  in  2979   

The  average  nufliber  of  proposals  suix^itted  by  each 
institution  in  1971  was  10.2' 
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Th«  »v^r»qf  rt*j^»*r  of  propcvili  suiwlttfd  In  1977 
MIS  20.5  p«r  inst1tutk>ft  * 

,    Pirctntiqt  of  proposiU  sufcmitttd  by  OE  by  thc&« 

institution*  In  1071  wis  gTt 

.    PtrctnUgi  of  proposals  suL«1ttt<l  to  0£  In  19/7 

wi»  73.51  •  ,  , 

ST  A<4Rtrl1strit1v«  Qrknt  C^jncHs  fonwl 

ThiJ  Mo^ort^Co'nsortiia^  on  A(fei1ss^1  Qns_  and  Financial  Aid  (^AF^) ,  am^thcr  can- 
P^wunt  of  th«  TACTICS  Pro^riw,  1s"^onc«rfT»d  irith  h«1pinq  p«rsonn«l  on  tht  c«iK>us«s, 
who  4r«  r«ipoflx1blt'for  t^«  Recruiting,  Adwisslofis  anc^  ^^-"^^c^^L'^j!^.  Qf>gr<t1on$, 
to  lnprxjvt  thtir  skills,  technics  «nd  proce<lur«s.~to  the  efiJ  "that  "tK^  ire  «b1e 
to  present  their,  institutions  fmare  effectively  to  prospective  sti^dents  in  the 
f*c«  of  rlsinq  coi?H5et1t1on  frow  mor^  and  Riore  historically   whUe  colleqes  afxS 
universities,  ami  the  debil itJtlF>q  effects  of  inflation  on  the  capacities  of 
the  pr1r\c1pa]  student  constituency  to  pay  their  o^n  way  in  acadipii. 

Over  the  seven  y«ars  of  this  co«K)on«nt.*s  operation  the  followfftg  notable 
achleveiRents ,  ainonq  Qth«rs,  have  been  note^: 

.    8etwe«n  1974  and  1976  sofne  55  colleges  (77,5X) 
reported  Incriases  in  total  enrollment  (28  Oiibllc,. 
25  private 

.    Durlmj  this  san«  period  of  time  53  co^1e<5es  or  (74.51) 
of  thfsp  Institutions  reported  increases  in  freshman 
inroUment  (27  ocbMc,  26  private) 

.    Under  the  stimulation  and  leadership  of  this  component 
75%  of  the  Aid  Officers  have  developed  or  revised  their 
manuals  of  operations 

.    Ninety  (90t)  of  the  Aid  Officers  reported  havinq  esta- 
blished yearly  calanders  for  effectuating  better  mananqe- 
»ent  of  Financial  Aid  activities 

,    One  hundred  percent  (1001)  of  these  institutions  reported  ^ 
1fH:re«ses  In  on-camoos  activities  and  responsibilities 
related  to  Financial  Aid 

,    Sixty  three  {62X)\  reported  a  decrease  in  the  turn  around 
t1;]ie  attend  nt  to  the  financial  aid  oroceesinq  and  awards 
notifications 

.  Thirty  five  nerceiit  (35%)  of  Afd  Offirers  reported  that 
new  nroce^lures  had  "^de  for  mr%  effective  use  of  their 
budgets  \ 

■  4 
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.    E1<3hty  U«  ptrctiiC  (S2X)  of  tl?«  InUltution*  Ptwrttd 
tfKP^sts  In  th«  Mount  of  f^ifral  pmii  r«c«fv«i  ^ 
for  f1n»miia] 

■ 

Hflpid  to  d«vt1oo  t^d  ttst  0€7r«1nlR^}'Pnwrin  for 
Mn#nc1i1  Aid  Offlctr^  f>!  34  collt^fs  imj  unlvtrsUlts 
'      in  North  C*roHM  f 

-    PartlclMttd  coop«ritivtly  with  0€*s  S*s1c  Grarrt  Procriii 
ptrsoiwl  in  trilMis  prwjraM  Involving  32  Ocvtloplnq 
IntCUutlons  * 

K^/^w^'^^J*^  ^^i^*^  •l5«-h«rf  in  this  ck>cu»»«it.  th«  fiipict  Hms  rtotad 
htrtln  hjv«  b««n  st1ict«<j,    Tr»ri  art  •airy  Mrt, 


gy1dfnr.es  of  StrgTxithtyie<j  Institutions 

'    ["«^«;«^    tnronwtfit  In  Historically  Black  Coltegts  arxi  Univ«rsit1ti 
from  178.000  tn  1971  to  215.000  in  1977  arto  ^n^virsuiM 

'  .^'"f^^stortcally  Slack  Cull^qes  and  Univ^rsltlfS  account  for 

of  Slack  Qr<»duatts 

'    1^^  ><1itoricany  Wh1t#  CqIIism  account  for  55t  of  Blacks  rwiving 

'    i!r'^r7f*Jlli^^\i?n*?K^''*  Corporatt  and  Fs^nditlon  Funds  (Incraastd 
Dy  50,71  b«t^«f3  1970-1977 

,  'Changes  In  Ot^re*  disciplines: 

** 

-  l.t.  ,  dtcr«ise  In  deqrtts  in  Education  fron 

^%  In  ]966  to  341  In  1973 

-  I.t.,  Incr^asa  In  8us1ness  and  Hanaqewent  fron 
41  fn  to  16S  in  1973 

.    Ufns  1R  accndltation  frow  6$  in  1970  to  7?  in  1976 

'    ?2^^,.T^!^  «ccr*dUed  collates  and  universities- closed  in 

the  U.S.  bet^n  1970  and  1976^       hlstoHcally  f?'lack. 


-  28^  000  art  1j<it.d^  th«  sut«  in  th«  S<^itii«ast 
^     R«q1on  S-*>frt  t^»«  .ii«j^1t)»  of  th«  KSC's  arni  U's  »re 

located  >  .fw 

-  119, QO^  art  located  In  th«  North««$t  U.S. 

^  -    114.000  art  locattd  In  tK«  Midwtst  i 

f   tl,OOG  ar«  locattd  In  thtist 

'  ont-half  of  all  Slack  coUtgti  and  unlvtrsity  graiiyatts' 

art  locattd  and  strv1n9  o<its1dt  of  th«  Scgthtast  Ration 

'        *         l^l^l^  •x*fiplc  of  onoductivUy  and  quality  as  a  National 

t^'^Ja'c^n^^  c'^JiT  '•^^^'^  statistics  f  J  ont  Utlt^M  Tf 
tn#  net  ind  y  co«*<nity  art  cited: 

.  -    Enn>nfli«nt  735 

V-  produced  prior  to  1949: 
*•    IQ  doctors,  JO  d#nt1sts,  9  lawyers 

-  produced  l>«tw«tn  19S0  -  1959: 

a.  21  doctors.  7  dtntists,  2  la»*yers 

-  produced  bttwewi  1960-1969: 

a.  "15  doctors.  3  dtntlsts,  25  lawytrs 

-  prodijctd  fretw«?«fi  1970- 

a.    12  doctor*; -1  de;it1st,  9  lawyers 

.    Thf  .distflbytlon  of  tht  aS>ovt  nettd  professionals  In  tht  U.5, 
U  t%  follows : 

-  ?1  doctors  and  dtntUt  are  in  Mississippi 

^  .SB  doctors  and  dtntist  art  in  22  othtr  states 

-  22  yiwvrers  4re  In  Mlsslsslopi 

-  23  lawyers  are  in  the  13  3tfv«r  states 

.    Continuiftq  productivity:  Jhls  same  institution  has  In  the  professional 
coHfoesarki  universities  today: 

^  -    50  niedUal  and  dental     students  {23  m*^  and  dent 

sct>oo1s  including  Meharry.  Hdward,  H$r^^rd,  North- 
western, i^c. ) 
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•    15  In  oth«r  Ht«ltfi  profissl.Qns 
-    25  In  Uw  school 

dtnt  schools  as  of  this  date   \  


Thf  TACTIPS  Proqrwi  itt»ipt«d  to  keep  j  well  ciocwpwttd  rtcord  of  Us 
proqrdm  activUlfs  «s  ^11       its  acco«nUsf*«nts . 

App^ndU  A  is  A  doa^nution  cf  th*  4Ct1v1tifs  ef>9aqed  in  by  the  stvtral 
co«<pon«fits  In  1977-78.    To  get  a  fee]  for  how  rtucH  such  activity  hes  b%tf^ 
tnqjqtd  In  over  the  last  three  ytwrs  (wt^lch  have  t>een  simiUr  in  this  rt<j«rd) 
limply  the  flqurts  preitnted  by  three. 

PubUcatlons 

Another  doci«Mnt4tion  proce<iure  foil  owed  by  the  TACTICS  Propria  h«s  seen 
the  poblishlnq  and  sharimj  of  significant  exi>eriinces  in  training  and  ^cCiM- 
£mjw^nts_  as  well  as  ohllosophical  and  theoretical  ren<3itiUonlV  prUETSTs 
and  ccHKerrtS       th«  institutions  fceintj  wori^eU-iiLUh  (See  Apperxjix  Bj^ 

tnstitMtion  Beinq 
S*rved  in  197P-79 

K  *  ?!  Institutions  t>e1ng  served  by  the  TACTICS  Program  In  FY  1 978-79  re  to 
oe  foiind  In  Appendiic  C,  *  *  w 

TACTICS  Progra^^tic  Schema 

.  i^epicts  the  several  orqanUational  units  of  the  TACTICS  Pro<jra^ 

and  hew  they  Inter  relate  (See  Apper^dijc  D)  ^ 

TACTICS  Jmm  Approach  To  Team  Operation 

This  shema J5  fllystratlve  of  ho*,  the  TACTICS  Dro<?ran^  and  service  develop- 
R^nt  and  de  lve^y  orocesses  are  evolved  and  r^M^tfs6  to  the  colleqes  and  univer- 
sities participating  In  the  TACTICS  Prtxjra^  (See  AppendU  i)  V 
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SUHhW^Y  Of  TACTICS  COMPONENTS'  ACTIVITIfS  m  19/7-78 


CAP 


HIS-        MCAFA        ►tfFRP        LA^tT  AA  KDP 


TOTALS 


Huwbcr  of  ^workshops,  con-  f 

ferefjces,  cluster  session. 

49 

45 

22 

41 

.  ,  53 

43 

289 

or  visUs  hcld 

J 

Ntwber  of  persons  a  I  tend- 

ing or  cont^ctad 

—                                             .  _  _ 

4B4 

496 

42/ 

314 

279 

3,444 

NuR?6er^  of  Insti  tu!lofis 

'          -  -■ 

—   

represented 

73 

183 

213 

137 

a; 

'70 

87 

850 

Nunibtn-  of  tiamfHiS  person- 

; ^ 

■     ■■-  -  — 

—  —  , 

nel  vUfttfKj  ct«?ifH)nent 

4 

) 

37 

14 

2) 

1 

24 

502 

offke 

.               -   ..    ..          ....  , 

^  —   

,  ^ _  ._ 

 .  . 

}_}  

--■  -A 

.  — 

i 

Nuiihpr  of  tc^lt^nKtiriM 

consul  titlws 

276 

367 

]  W 

407 

400 

365 

WRfFTEN  COMHUNiCATIOfiS 

Letters  4nd  ff«»M>»^ 

667 

1  »339 

36H 

803 

1K4.4*^ 

Prhitt'd  pelces  and  ptihM- 

cdt  ions 

466 

'    109  , 

3.32 

285' 

302 

3.309 

Others 

1 

n 

993 

115 

72 

78 

61 

1,320 

I  -  ...... 
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SIBirOT^W  OF  TACTICS 
PUSlICATIOnS 

197]  -  19?8 
COOPERATIVE  ACADWIC  PUU^KING  (CAP) 

Currlcalar  Innovitlons  In  Historically  Bt4ck  Colleges ^nd  Universities,  I., 

WlshliTflton,  O.C.:  Institute  for  Stnftcts  to  Educitlon,  February,  1975,  pp.^. 
Curriculum  Change  In  Black  Colleges,  Wishing ton,  d,C.:  Institute  for  Services 

to  Education,  May,  1972,  pp.  179. 
Curriculum  Change  in  Black  Collages,  II. ,  Washington.  D.C.:  Institute  for 
jj^  •       Services  to  Education,  August,  197?,  pp.  97. 

Curriculum  Change  In  Black  Colleges  HI.,  Washington,  D.C.:  Institute  for 
,     '   Services  to  Education.  Kay  1973,  pp.  156, 

Curriculum  Change  In  Slack  Colleges,  IV.,  Washington,  O.r. :  Institute  for 

Services  to  Education,  August  ^973,  pp,  21*?. 
Curriculum  Change  in  Black  Colleges,    V.,  Washington,  n.C:  Institute- for 

Services  to  Education,  Decamber,  1973,  pp.  99. 
Curriculum  Change  in  Slick  Colleges  VI.,  Washington,  D.C.:  Institute  for 

Services  to  Education,  June,  1974,  pp.  130. 
Curriculum  Changs  in  Black  Colleges  VH.,  Washington,  D.C.:    Institute  for 

Services  to  Education,  August,  1974.  pp.  162, 
Curriculum  Change  In  Slack  Colleges  VlII-.,  Washington,  D.C.i    Institute  for 

Services  .50  Education,  September,  1974,  pp.  137. 
Curriculum  Ck)cutnent  Preparation  and  Team  Development.  Washlrigton,  D.C.: 


Institute  for  Services  to'Educa^j^,  June,  1975.  pp.  92. 
^onq  Range  Adade<Klc  Planning.  Washlnoton,  D.C:    Institute  for  Services  to 

Education,  ^farch,  1075,  pp.57. 
Managing  Change  in  pevelopifu;  Institutions:    A  'Report  on  Cooperative  A^a^iemlc 
Planning  and  Han^gewnt  Inforrvitlon  Systems  Seminar  on  Planning,  Kasageffient 
and  EvauUtlon  of  the  Educational  Process,    Washington,  O.C.:  Institute  for 

Services  to  Education,  April,  1976,  pp.  7$. 
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MAMAamENT  If«FO«MATiC^  SYSraS  (HIS) 

De9r««s  6riftt«<i  a«d  Enrolliitnt  Tr^r^  In  Historically  Black  Collates :  Eight 
¥t«r  Stj4y 

l«p«et  of  th«  Thirtt«n  Colltqt  Currlculkw  Program  on  Graduating  Seniors 
Studant  FInaiKial  Aid  -  Two  Analysas  ■  . 

«afch  1973,  Ftnanclal  Aid:    Nt>o  Naeds  It?.  Vol.  1,  ffo.  1.  Linda  J.  iaa^ert 
July  1973.  Bthavlor  Gt;jiCth  In  Rapidly  CNimilnQ  Institutions.  Vol.  1,  No.  2, 

.   Jtssa  InQran;  ind  ^rg1«nn  Haslag. 
Saptaaban^  1973,  Banks:    CQllegcs— A -Joint  Undertaking^  Vol.  |,  Ho.  3..  Thowas  0. 

Oacambar  1973,  Systems  Analysis  Approach  to  Acidawlc  Planning,  Part  1 ,  Vol .  1, 

^    No.  4..  Jo€l  0.  fMgbaroacha. 
^rmry  1974,  Systaws  Analysis  Approach  to  Acad«n1c  Planning,  Part  II.,  Vol.  2. 

Ho.  1,  Joal  0.  mMagbaroacKa. 
January  1974,  Systems  Analysis  Approach  to  Acide^lc  Planning,  Part  III,  Vol.  2, 

No.  2.  Jo«l  NMqbaroachi. 
March  1975,  Prel  li^lnary.  Fal  1  1974  Enrollment  In  .Historically  Siack  Colleges, 

Vol,  3.  tio.  3,  I1r?da  J.  Lawtirt. 
April  1S7B.  The  Collecie  Indome^t  ^tinAinn  p ijj|^^,w<ff^  3^        4^  Frederick  D. 

Patterson. 

Saptawtar  1975.  A  Profile  of  Survey  Oata  on  Instriwtlonal  Cowputinq  Systems  1n 
Minority  Institutions.  Vol.  3,  He,.  5{  Clinton  E<  Jo<ias  and  Eric  Von  Steams. 
^May  1976.  Considerations  fn  the  De¥glQpB>ent  of  Qtiestlonnalres  fbr  Student  Evaluation 
of  SarviceSs.  Vol .  4.  No.  2,  Joseph  Turner. 

rtruAry  1977,  Preliminary  Fall  1976  Enrollment  in  Historically  F31ack  Colleqes. 

*    VOK   5.  No.    1.         ■  *  '  ^^ 

'Education  DaU  Elements  Dictionary.  September  1973,  Ja;jies  A.  Wei  eft*  and  Linda  J. 
La«bert. 
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KanagM^t  Infonnttiofi  Systw^.  HEGIS-dastd  Institutional  Rtportln^  Systen.  Revision  I. 

Schick 

Cooptratt^t  Acadamic  PlannifV},  Agency  for  International  O«v«lop«ent  (AID)  and 
Black  Collflses,  J.  Ry&n 

Cooparatlve  Academic  PlaHf>1rt§  Student  Options  in  Shortenirvg  Thtir  Educat-fon. 

Cooptratlve  Acadawlc  Planning^  F«cul ty  Horklwd.  E.  Schick' 

Coop#r«t1v€  Academic  Planniw^,  Early  Ch11dh«od  Educators:    An  Undergraduate 
CAftar  Proration  Wo^el .  Staff 

Cooperative  Academic  Planning,  ConJtirHilna  Education  for  Adults,  E.  Helden 

Cooperative  Academic  Planninq,  Developing  an  Honors  Program.  H.  Haines  and  A.  Collins 

Cooperative  Acade«1c  Planning.  Long'Ra?>oe  ?lanninn  Outline,  J.  R.  £d>^rds 

Cooperative  Acade«1c  Plannimj.  Colle^je  Case  Study:    Presenting  the  Case  fer  ^ 
.   Col1e<)es,  £.  Lldenwam^. 

Cooperative  Academic  Plannint;,^  lo^rovinq  Colleqe  Teaching:    Guidelines  for  Faculty 
Development  and  Evaluation,  Staff 

Cooperative  Academic  Planning,  Implications  for  Acadawic  Plannina,  staff 

Cooperative  Acadeflilc  Plannino,  A  Scenerio'^r  an  Approach  to  Developing  Coajiuni- 
cations  anci  Learning  Skills  at  Entry  Levels,  Staff 

'1972  "  ' 

Hanaqe«nent  Infonwi tlon  Systems,  HEGIS^'Based  College  Hanaoe^wnt  Reports  w/  Multi- 
Year  Trends,  Staff 

Managefnent  Ififormation  S-y^tems.  Supplef>entary  HEtJIS  Coordination  ftatrices  for 
•Libraries.  Facilities,  Inst'ltutipna]  Characteristics,  Income  and  Expendi- 
tures Data,  St4 ff 

Kanagement  Information  Syste«^s.  H£(iIS-Basi>d  College  ^tanagcRient  Reports  with  Miiltl- 
Y«ar  Trends,  Revision  I  (Phase  I),  Staff 

Cooperative  Acadei^lc  Planning',  The  4-1-4  Calendar  Plan»  Staff 

Cooperative  Acadawic  Planning,  Special  Proqrams  to  increasi^  ?1inority  Enrollment, 
5.  Spe1  Iman  and  Y.  fiix 

.Cooperative  Acadw^ic  Plannfna,'^(>uarter  ^ysfw  to  Senester  System,  Schick 

Cooperative  Acadefiic  Planning.  A  Proposed  *tedel  for  Traininq  Teachers  of 
Adults,  F.  Velden 


Coopera t1  ve>Acadi?fTt1  c  Planning,  CurriculiMn  Evaluation,  Staff 
TACTICS  Proqran.  TACTICS  Annual  Pt»Dart.   \97\]<^ri  St^ff 
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215  , 

■LiaftAkv  AOKINlSTRATlOk  9!yO  EDLCATIONAl  T£CHI«XOGY  (U/ET)         '  ■  ■ 

llbi^ry  A«fe9^1nl5tVat1on  ami  Fducatlorwl  Technology,  Program  Brochures 

A  Study  of  HtfftS^  and,  Media  Activft'l^&s  of  libraries  and/or  Learning  Resource 

Centers"  of  Pa rt tc  1  P#tt n<j - 1 n s t l^t ut i ons  in  the  TACTICS/LA7ET  Program 
A  Se^f-Evaluation  lostrmnent  for  Fvaluating  Libraries  and/or  Le«rn1n<j  Resource 

Center  Pro9ram  in  S«a*)1  Colleges  and  Universities 
.  Hanagemignt  By  Objectives  and  the  Acadi^n^k  Library  and/or  Learning  Resource 

Center 

.  <  ■* 

ftANAfi^MErfT  DeVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  (SAwple  Listing)  g 
TACTICS  II  Annual  Report,  1975 

Resourci  M^aagement  and  Institutional  Devel opwient,  1977  ^ 

Hanaggrwnt  Developirent  Program  Conferem:e  Report,  1976 

rtstltytional  Proqram  Review:     Milestone  {Tetermlnatlon.  1977  '» 

Institutional  Program  Review:    An  Interaction  Model,  1^77 

Martaqement  Systems  Inventory,  1975  ^  «- 
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StOtfJUbtr,  1978 

JlfXtary,  1979 

F1n«?Ki*l  Aid  at  «  Glanct 


V/tJ>*  Moton  (kiis^  to  American  Con«<}fis  wi^th  a  SlVck  Heritage 

MCAFA  1978-79  Dlrtctory  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid  Offlcirs 

Institutional  Infos 

#113  "Interim  Final  Rt^ulatlons  fo^  S£OCi,  CW-S  «nd  NDSL:    A  Narrativ* 

"SEOG,  CW-S,  NDSL  Clawing  tktes  Set" 

"OE  Extends  GSL'CcwiR^nt  Period" 

fllS  "Phase  Ml  Impleisentatlon  of  Project  Cross-Chect  in  the  GSLP" 

#117  Analysis  Systems  for  NDSL,  CW-S  and'sEOG* 

*118  "OC  Sets  C]osi«<5'Date  for  Title  III  Applications".  '  " 

#119  "Veteran  Edu^:atl0i%  Entitlement  R#gul a tiorl' Proposed" 

#120  "Iiwlgration  and  JiaturaHiat^lon  Service  Publishes  Final  Rule  on 
MonliwRi^qrant  Students" 

#121  "Oe  Extends  Closing  Dates  for  Corrections  of  SEOG.  CW-$  and  NDSL" 

.   #122  "OE  Sets  Application  Deadline  Dates  for  State  Student  Incentive 
Grants  and  State  Stiident  Finarrcial  Assistance  Trainins^  Programs' 

#123  "OF  Guidelines  for  Deteir^lnlnt;  Priority  Program  Reviews  In  Financlil 
Aid" 

#124  "OF  Extends  Application  [)eadline  Datps  for  Upward  Bound-Veterans 

•  1125  "VA  Announces  Education  Proposals  for  New  Vets" 
Technical  AssisttfKe  Briefs 

#101  "Student  Consumer  Informition  Services  ^  A  Narrative  Surfnary" 
#102    "Proposed  General  Provisions  for  Student^'Assistance  Programs'" 
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PROfiJWI  SliPfCRT  SERVICES  (PSS) 

T«chnic«i  A«»i«t«nc«  P«p#r«.  Reports,   »jid  Pr«««nt«tion  Material* 
.?r«p*r»d  for  TACTICS  Coi^n«nt«  And/or  th«  TACTICS  Coordinmfcing 
MMAigftSMHt  Office:  . 

X971 

1.  .  iUJi«g«Mht  Information  SystMui,  Umtign  Of  A  H^nagwnt  Inform- 

ation SyntM  ConfTaaco,  C.  Ch*m5ir»~  ^ 

2.  MAnagAMnt  infocmAtion  Sy»t^M.  R^prafntativ  Small  Scale 
Co^puf  r<  and  Terminalt  For  CA»pu<-Ba<»a  HIS.,  C.  Chma^^vs 

3.  Hanag«»«nt  Inforwation  SystafltJi,  A  Synop«i«  Of  A  Total  Systea 

.  .For  AdJWi««ion,  Reqlatration.  Financijtl  Aid.  Planning c  Budget- 
itiq  And  Accounting  yo"r  Colle^egy  Staf?  ' 

4..     HAna^Ment  Infor«Mition  SvtftMU,  Gujdeljnea  For  Ififonsation 
Service!  Plan.  Staff 

5.  Management  Xnfonaation  Sy»t«aa  ,  Outline  For  Coasputer  Plannincj, 
,  C . .  Chaaber*  ,  "     ^, 

6.  Management  Xiifor^tiion  Sy«tea« ,  HEGXS-Baaed  Xnatitutional 
Reporting  Sytem,  E.  Schick 


7. 


Manageiaent  Information  Sy»te»«,  PPBS  Bibliograph^,  J,  Ryan 

8.  Manageiaent  Information  Sy«teM:  HSGIS-Baeed  Inetitution&l 
Reporting  System,  Reviaion  I,  S.^|cHIc3c 

9.  Cooperative  Academic  Planning,  Agency  For  International  Develop- 
ment;  (AID)  And  Black  Collegee,  jT  Ryan  '  


10, 


Cooperative  Academic  Planning,  student  Optiona  In  Shortening 
Their  Education  >  R.  Wolverton 

11,     Cooperative' Academic  Planning,  Faculty^  Workload,  E.  Schick 

ii.     Cooperative  Academic  Planning,  £arl.y  CMldhoqd  Educators:  An 
Undergraduate  Career  Preparation  Modej.  T  staf  f 

13.  Cocperative  Academic  Planning,  Cor^tinuing  Sducittion  For  Adulti, 
E.  welden  —  ^  ^  ' 

14.  Cooperative  Academic  Planning,  Developing  An  Honors  Program, 
H.  Hainea  and  A.  Coilina   
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15.  CooF>«rmtiv«  Academic  PiAnnimg,  Long^-Rang^  Planning  Out  ling « 
J.R,  Edwardi 

16.  Coop«rativ«  Academic  S^laiining,  Coll«q»  Camm  Study :  Pr«g«nting'  - 
The  C*»«  For  CoLlaqat «  E.  Lind«iwinn 

17.  Coop«rativ«  Kcidmmic  Planning,   Igaprovinq  Collaq#  Teaching i 
Gmdalinaa  for  Faculty  D^vlopmarit  "and  £valuation7  Staff 

18.  Coop«ratlv«  Acad«*ici  Planning,   laplicationa  For*  Academic 

Planning  >  Staff  ^  * 

19.  Coop«rativa  Acad«j»ic  Planning,  A  Sc«n<riQ  for  an  Approach_tQ 
Dav^lQping  Coimunica'tlont  and  Laaming  Skills  at  Entry  L^vla  « 
•  taff 

1972 

20.  Stanagao^nt  rntorittation  Systam«,  HSGXS-Bas^d  Collaiga  Management . 
portis  w/ ^Hulti-Year  Tr^nda  .  Staff 


21.  Managaro«nt  Information  Syatasas  ,  Sup^leroantary  HtGIS  loordinatipn 
ation  Matrices  For  Librarian,  Faciiitiag,  Institutionaj^  Char- 
acterlTtics /" Income  and  Expend it urg a  Datar  Staff I 

^2.  Managwn«nt  Inf orirvation  Systama,  HEGIS-Basad  Collaga  Hanagament 
.  ^    Raports  With  Multi-Vear  Trgndjg ,  kavision  X   (Phasa  I).  Staff 

23;  Cooperative  Acadamic  Planning,  Thg  4-1-4  Calandar  Plan,  Staff 

24.  Coop«ratvva  Acadamic  Planning,  Spacial  Prograini  To  Incrgaaa 
Minor.ity_  gnrollJTVcnt ,  S'-  Spailman  and  )t .  Nix  ^  • 

* 

25.  Coop«r«tiva  Acadamic  Planning,  Quagtar  System  To  Sameatar  Sygtam, 

\,  Schick 

2^,   Gooperitiva  Acadamic  Planning,  A  Proposed  Modal  For  Training 
Taachars  Of  Adults ,  S.  Walden 

27.  Cooparativa  Acadamic  Planning,  Curriculum  Evaluation,  Staff 

28.  TACTICS  Prograifl,  TACTICS  Annual  Report,    1971-1972 «  Staff 

29.  TACTICS  Program,'  TACTICS  Srochurars  /  Staff 

30.  TACTICS  Prograni,   TACTICS  Annual  Haport,    1-97  2-197  3,  Staff 

\ 

31.  Ccoperativa  Acadamic  Planning,   Improving  Collaga  Teaching: 
Gujda lines  For  Faculty  Deve lopirent  ±nd  Evaluation,  StaYr 
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32.  Coop#rAtiv«  AcadMic  PXanrjlgg.  Lony-Rangq- P limning  Outlln<,  Staff 

33.  Co<ip«1:*tiv€  Ac4d«aic  Pijiiuiing^  A  Scan#rio  For  An  Approach 

To  Dyr^loginq  Cowaunicationa  And  L<iaroxnq  Skills  Xt  SnTrv  L«v«l«, 
Staff   * — '  ^  ^  


34. 


Coopatrativ^  AcadAaic  PlanniAg,  Knowladgg  *nd  Learning;  Xm 
Elicatlona  For  Acadamic  Plarming.  Staff   ^  ^  


15,     TACTICS  PsrograjR,  TACTICS  Praaantatlon  to  tha  U,S.  Offica  of 
Sducat^ion,  19731  X  kaport:.  Staff   

26,     Moton  ConaortiUffl  For  Adalaaioha  and  firjariicial, Aid.  Manual  For 
Conaultanta ,  Staff  \  ^.  .    ■  .  •   

37.     H6ton  CcHiaortiw  Fo^r  Adaiaaioni  and  Financial  Aid,  Pockat 
Di^[a£tof  tha  Hoton  Guid«  To  Aaarican  Coliagaa  With  X  Blade 
fiaritag* ,  W,B,  Sainigar 

Mana^aiaant  Information  Syataaar  Data  Elaaanta  Dictionary .Staff 
in  collaboration  witi  His  it;aff      "  ■ 


38, 


1974 


39. 


40. 


Coop«rativ«  Acadamic  Planning,  Caraar  Programs ;  Issuca  2thd 
ProbXa^a,  W.3.  Sainigar  ^   [  

Cooparativa  Acadaxaic  Planning.  Thg  Elara^nts  6t  gropoaal 
Writing.  R,M.  McCarthy  '  —   

41.  Cooparativa  Acadaadc  Planning.  Intardiaci^^linatity  In  Tho  . 
tJndarqraduata  Collagg  Curriculum,  A,W.  Srad^n  ' 

42.  Cooparativa  Acadanic  Planning,  Cqop«rativa  Education,  E.  Bacon 

43.  Cooparativa  Acadaaic  Planning,  Tha  Rola  Of  Thft  Collaga  Dcvalop- 
mant  Qgflca^  R.M.  HcCarthy  '   

44.  TACTICS  Prograa,   TACTICS  Annua.1  ReporH.   1973-197  4 ,  Staff 
1975  '  ^  '  • 

45.  Cooparativa  Acadamic  Planning*  CQmpatflncyBasod  Education > 
J.L.  AXdritrh  and  A. A.  Schm^idar 

46.  Cooparativa  Acadaaic  Planning*  A  Guida  To  T^a  Preparation  Of 
Taachinq  Modulas  >  L.R.  Maath  "  ' 

47.  Cooparativa  Acadaaic  Planning,  Ganaral  Education  in  an  EgaXi- 
tarian _SociatY,  £.  aacon 


^         45-934  0  -  ■'g  -  15 
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4i.  'cooperative  Aiid^fiaic  PlAnaiag,  Thm  Rol<  6t  Thm  InstitutiocKl 

49.    Ccx)p«r*tiv|i  AcadMic  ?Iiinln<g,  A  Gulda  yor.E«tAbXx*hi^g  A 
Dev^lopiif  ntal  Reading _Pro<?r*« *  L.H.  £to«th  ■" " 


50  / 


C6op«rfttiv«  Ac4uiMic  Planning,  The  Developtaant:  Qt  FaguXty 
Authority  and  the  Rola  Of  thm  Pigartaient  Chairman  in  Xioe'r- 
lean  CoUegea,  X,W,  Braden  " 


51.    Cooperativei  Acadea^c  Planning,  WuIti>Cultuxal  Prograisa  and 
Slack  ColXqea,  E.  Bacon   


52. 


Cooperative  Acadeadc  Pl«niag.  Eatabliahing  a  Departgient  of 
Hedia  Cocaeunicationa  ,  K.  Kraua'      '  ' 


53-  .  COoperatim  AcadiMRic  PlanAinq,  A  Survey  Of  Interest  In'  Career 

Education  Programa  On.  The  Part  df  Traditionally  slack  goUeqea , 

H.B.  Seiniger   — ^  — ^ — 

54.  Cooperative  Academic  Planning,  The  Sole  Of  The  President 'a 
Office ,  r.A.  »Dae  '  ^ 

55.  TACTICS  Program.  TACTICS  II  Program,  1975,  Staff 
1976 


56*    TACTICS  Program,  The  Career  Development  Proceaa*  W.S.  Seiiiigar 

57,  TACTICS  Prograal.  Directory  of  Southern  Foundatione  Igteraatad 
in  Higher  Sduc at ion .  k . M /  McCarthy  ' 

58.  TACTICS  Program.  Series:     Con trlbution-To-Obj actives'  Matrix 

Task  Qrqsnixation  and  Development  of 
a  Master" Plan 

Preparing  Work  Statements 

W.B<  Seinig«r  ' 


1977 


59. 


60. 


Moton  ConBortiom  on  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid,  Soge_H:L5h- 
lights  Qg  The  As  tin  Study  Of  Dropouts  and  Xmplicstaona  For 
^The  Black  Colleges  ,  D.p'.  SsLith  and  w,a.  s«ini"cT<r 

Cooperative  Academic  Planning,  Carears  In  ParsonneX  Managamant 
and  Labor  SUlations,    w,B.  Seiniger  ' 


61.     Cooperativa  Academic  Planninjg.  Liiaaral  Arts  and  Car««r  Sduc-* 
ation.  F.A.  Rose  and  W.B.  Seiniger  "   "  " 


22y 
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62.  •  Ph«ip«-Stok««  ruad,  ManAgMwt  D«v«lopw#nt  Wro^xBM,  iLmmouxcm 
Haiiaq#flMint  jtna  InatitutlonaX  Adv^ncnuint .  T.  Glover  ~ 

63*    Ph«Xp»-Stok««  Fund,  MAnAgwant  D«Vfllopc»«nt  Progrui,  Anlnt«r- 
action  Hod^X,  W.B.- S«ixU9*r  &nd  <3*  Stok«i  — ^^.^^ 

H«  PriCtt,  k.  lUiford*  and  W.B.  S^inig*;' 


65, 


C6otp«r«tiv«  Academic  Planning;,  Cara^r  >Unpowr  Proiactiona, 
PaXUaiar  and  W.B.  S«iaig«r   - 


66.  PhaXpa-Stokaa  ^Uf\d,  ManagiMnt  D#vaXopaant  Prograai,  Accgunt-- 
ability  Aa  An  Ina^titutioaaX  Syatwi;-^^  Caaa  Of  Rivar ..gollaga  > 
W.B.  $aiaigar  «nd        Stok^   :         "  '  ^ 

67.  Phaipa-Stokaa  Fund,  Managaaaant  ^DavaXopaant:  Pxogrv^  ^££HHS£z. 
ability  Aa  A  Changa  Agant;  tha  Ca<r  Of  DaXta  Collaqa^W.B.  '. 
Sainigar  and  G.  ^tokaa 

1978  • ' 

68.  TACTICS  Program,  1978  Capabilitiaa  Statamant>  T.  Glovar 

69.  Acadamifc  Adminiatration  Program,  TyanaXation  (Spaniah  To  Sngliab) 
y^iolty  Pavalopmant  ManuaX  I.  Eaplnoaa 

70.  .AcadaJaic  Adsainif tration  Program,  TranaXation  (Spaniah  To.'  SngXiah) 
Faculty  Dav«lop»nt  Manual  II,        Eapinoaa  ' 

71.  TACTICS  Program,  Soaton  Partnarahip  Caaa  Study,  J,  Radaach  / 

72.  TACTICS  Program,  Tha  ImpXicationa  For  BiatoricaXly  Black  aniv- 
Ivraraitiaa  and  ColXy^aa  Of  Tha  toaa  Of  tdantitv  and' Hia-aion 
Inc:idan0^o  Tha^    Sffactiva  Ab"sorption  By  ai»torically~WhIta 
Public  Inatitutiona ,  A.W.  Bradan      [  . 

73*    TACTICS  Program,  TACTICS  Cluatar  Confarancaa  Evajuatlon  Sums^arv, 
Staff  '       ]  ^ 

74.  TACTICS  Program,  Highar  Sducation  S|iaad  On  Haating  Sociatal 
Naada,  W.B.  Sainigar 

s . 

75,  TACTICS  Program,  Funding  Dalays  lapact  Study,  1978,  Staff 


74, 
77, 


-CodpaffAtiva  Aea<iaski<r  Plarniing--,  ■  Mincri-tiOT  In'l^ngiiTaarinc, 
T.  Glovar  ^ 

Cooparativa  Acadamic  Planning,  Caraar  Qpportunitlaa  in  Cham- 
iatry  and  Ch^njcal  Snqin_aarin<^/ T.  "cSIovar 


It 
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78.    Hoton  Tmi*zml  *nd  Fouiwi*tion  JUl*tion«  Pro<jr««,  Dlractory 

of  Southam  Foundati-ona  IntTBifd  In  HighT  Education.  1979  . 
,  St«if ,   (Sow  Xt  Printers) 


197a-Pr«««nt:        TACTICS  Honthly  N«wal«itt«r 

I         (10  isBua«  A  yaar;  pr«c«nt  circulation  1200} 
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LISTING^  COU£(^S  Af^D  UNIVERSITIES 
mna  SERVED  BY  TACTICS 


HISTQRICAtLY  BLACK  COLIEQES  ANg  l^IVES&^TIES  8£INa  S€KVgD  8Y  TACTIC? 

Al*t>4flw  St«t«  University  (AU.) 
Albany  SUU  CoMt^e  (G*,) 
Alcorn  Statt  Unlvtrslty  (Miss,) 
Alltft  Univ«rs1t>'  {S.C.] 
B«rb#r-ScotU  Collide  [N.CJ 
Bishop  SUte  Junior  Collt^e  (AUJ 
Chtyney  SUU  Colleqe  (Pi.) 
Claflin  CoHe^t  {S.C.) 
CoaKomi  Junior  Cqllcqt  (Miss. ) 
Co11«qt  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Coppin  State  Collect  (Kd.) 
Durf^  Collide  (N.C.) 
^    Edward  Waters  Colltqe  (Fla. } 

Elizabeth  City  State  University  (^-C. ) 
Florida  H«Rorl4T  Collefje  (Fla.) 
Harris  Stom  College  (Ho.) 
Hiiston-Tlllotson  Colleqe  (Tex.  J 
Jarvis  Christian  Collect  (Tex. ) 
Knoxville  CollKt  (TennJ 
Une  College  (ftt^n,) 
Langston  IMiverslty  (Wo.) 
Lawson  Stite  Conwunlty  College  (Cia.) 
Le**oyne-Oi«n  Collate  (Tenn.\ 
Lewis  College  of  Business  (Mich,) 
Livingstone  Col1e<3e  (N.C) 

HISTORICALLY  WHITE  COLLEGES  Affi  UNIVERSITIES  BEIf^  SERVED  8Y  TACTICS 


ColuB^us  Colfege  (S^.) 
Concordia  College  (Ore.) 
Chadron  SUte  Collece  (Neb.)  - 
Ne*rt5«rry  College  (S.C, ) 
Reinhardt  Cone<3e  (Ga.) 

HISTORICALLY  HISPANIC  COLLEGES  m  UHIVERSITIES  BEING  SERVED  BY  TACTICS 

^  Sayamon  Centra]  University  (P.R.)* 

Catholic  University  of  P.R. (P.R.)* 
Cole<jio  Unlversltarlo  del  Turabo  (P.R.)* 
Inter-American  University  (P.R.)* 
Puerto  Rico  Junior  Colleoe  (^.f?.)* 
University  of  the  Sacred'heart  (P.R.)* 
i^rTd  University  *(P,R.) 

"♦(PuertcRIco) 


^^a]coT1»^K1^5/Kar]««  College  (N.Y.) 
Medqar  Evers  Collese  (fi.Y.) 
Mississippi  Valley  StaU  University  ^^^^s*) 
Morris  College  (S.C-) 
Morris  town  College  (TennJ 
Nairobi  College  (Calif.) 
Horth  Greenville  College  (^-C) 
Oakwood  Colle9e  (Ala,) 
,  Pairie  College  (9«. ) 
Paul  Quinn  College  (Tftx.) 
Philander  Smith  College  (Ark.) 
Saint  Paul's  College  (Va.) 
Saint  Philip's  Collece  (Tex. J 
Shiw  College  at  Qetroit^(^ich. ) 
Southern  University  (New  Orleans)  \^^-) 
Southern  University  (Shreveport)  (l-a.^ 
Southwest  CoiMKinlty  .College  (Tex.) 
Southwestern  Christian  College  (Tex.) 
Stillman  College  (Ala.) 
Tallfidena  l^llege  (Ala,) 
University  Of  Maryland  (E.S.)  (^.)  . 
Utica  Junior  College  (M1ss.) 
Wiley  College  (Tex.) 
Wins  ton- Sal eM  State  University  (N-C.) 


Si 
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Sc^e  of  the  Principal 
j^urces  of  InfomatTon 
Conu^ned  in  This  Documefit 


^-  HEW  News  Release  {Friday,  ^larch  26,  1971) 

2.  TACXI<;5  Annual  Reports  covering  years  1971-1973 

3.  TACTICS  Annual  Reports  for  1974,  1975.  197^.  1977.  and  1Q78 

4.  United  Ntgro  College  Fund  Research  Report  (January.  1979) 


ERLC 


First  Annual  Report  of  the  .National  Advisory  Co^ntiittee  on  Black  Higher 
Education  and  Black  Colleges  and  Univarsities  {June  1978) 


6.  'fiAFEO  Report  to  President  Jisi^  Carter.  August  18.  1978 

7.  The  Institute  for  Services  to  Education  Report  on  Historically  Black 
College  Enrollment  (February  19,  1979)   

!!iS:^;°clJ!o"(^p^1ll7"^^r9J."?  ^°  serve  Slack 

10.  Annua I^Re^HJrts  of  TACTICS  Component  AAP.  MDP,  MFFRP.  CAPrMIS.  MCAFA.  PSS.  ' 

11.  U.S,  Departmsfit  of  Cofanerce  Census  Bureau  1973-74,  and  1976 

12.  The  Office  of  Education 
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ty  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS 
pi.bHity  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement^-h^AC 
r/CTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICSXapability  Stal 
ty  Statement  TACTICS  Capability.  Statement  TACTICS 
a  bility  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TAt 
rACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Stal 
ty<^atement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS 
p  bility  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  T 
TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Stat 
ti  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS 
pabillty  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TAC 
L.CTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Stc 
ty  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS 
pability  Statement  TACTICS  Capabifity  Statement  TAC 
Ti  CTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Sta 
ty  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS 
p^ility  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TAC 
TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Stat 
iy  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS 
p  iblllty  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TAC 
TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTICS  Capability  Stati 
tit  jStatement;^  TACTICS  Capability  Statement  TACTI0S  < 
t^^Jity^taterti^  tAC 
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IfiTRODUCTiON 


TACTICS  if  a  cofiiordum  of  •flancy-tponioftd  compormts  that  providt  prognmi . 
ind  itrvk:«s  ^ich  fw  bmn  m^amtmd  by  th«  d«vtiopinQ  institutions  pArtfcipating  In  th« 
Offic«  of  Education's  Back  fnstitutiond  D«vilofKmnt  Progrwn  (BlOP).  TACTICS  fsrvices 
Miist  th«  institutions  to  incrMW  xtmlr  nsourcM,  in^>rovB  managsmtnt*  and  continua  to 
tff«GtivilY  aduca^  thair  ihare  of  Amartca's  youth,  locludlng  i^^a  munbars  of  dUadmitagad 
ftudants. 

TACTICS  Is  a  prob^actvaolving  organii:ation.  oriantad  to%vafid  goa^  achiavamant^  {t 
bfingt  to  aach  institution  problam  wnd  Mch  institutk>n«i  goaf  an  ovarail  systsms  approach 
witti  rsaourcaa  and  axpartiaa  in  tach  of  tha  major  araw  of  acadamic  administration  and 
Institutional  maoavamant 

Through  working  diractiy  with  ail  lav^  of  sdministration  faculty  at  participa- 
ting coliagas  and  lAjh^tias,  tfia  TACTICS  componants  hava  prwidad  Kjbstantiai  assistance 
in  profassionaJ  davaiopnwit  instituiional  davaic^^mant,  and  aaxMjntabilltY  ma^>odology. 

This  documant  diaoiSMS  1)  tha  capabilitias  of  aach  cofnponant,  2)  tha  programs, 
•efvicas  and  accompiishmanti  of  tha  componants  as  thay  tmvwd  u  nwiy  as  107  collagas  and 
univanitias  a  yaar  sinca  1971,  and  3)  tha  history  and  onjanization  of  tha  TACTICS  con- 
sortium. 
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TAOTICS  W9$  fcmrwily  initi«t«d  on  Much  26,  1971,  ae  a  m«fOf  inftrurrwit  forwiifting 
prtdominantlv  bijck  coli«g«f  and  univtrsititf  to  mtkt  the  academic  and  adminiftrativ« 
chmgtt  xhM  would  an^^-tfwn  to  continu*  thtir  minion  as  a  vitai,  unk\u*  national  aduca- 
tlonaJ  rtfoJrca.  Detpitc  tha  increaaad  opportunitlw  opan  to  Wack  cliizani  in  an  tvoJvinfi 
•ociaty,  it  ii  claar  that  for  a  long  to  coma  ttia  hlstork:aiiv  biack  inititutkw  must  con^ 
tihua^to  fxart  laadanhip  in  aducation  to  halp  black  n>an  and  woman  compata  in  today's 
lociaty. 

Backing  by  tha  U.S.  Otf ica  of  Education  for  tha  craatk>n  of  TACTICS  w^  a  part  of  itia 
fadanl  govarnmant's  raco^rtion  of  tha  oo^  astabliihad  by  NAFEOME  {the  Natk>n»l  A$$oc^ 
iation  for  Equal  Oppcrtuntty  in.  Hi^^  Educatk>n,  tha  organizatk^n  of  black  collage  praa- 
idantij  for  graatar  fadarai  luppoft  to  bJack  inatitutior^ 

Tha  hiitof  ically  black  collagas  n^mimi  tadink:af  asaistanca  in  many  araai  of  tfiair  opara- 
tions  but  dki  not  have  funds  to  obtain  tha  asaiitan<»;  tha  axpartisa  to  plw,  develop,  and 
daltvar  needed  proQnmt  and  >efvk:«;  r>or  luffkient  free  adminiftrative  time  to  nionitor 
such  a  large-scale  program.  Five  Asaiiting  Agencies  with  proven  racordi  of  contributions  to 
these  cpHeges  were  asked  to  provide  the  necessary  programs  and  servk:as. 


The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  the  InsUtute  for  Sefvk»s  to  Edixation,  the  United  Boanl  for 
College  Development  the  Robert  R.  Moton  Memorial  institute,  and  University  Associate, 
inc..  ^yefv  ifwtted  by -the  pces^deMt  of  the  historicaJfy  bla<^  callages  tc^  coilaborata  In  the 
delivefv  otassiftance  in  the  areas  the  presidents  hed  dutiined: 

Assistance  to 

1}  Secure  more  fsderai  funds  * 

2)  Bring  about  needed  academic  reforms 

3)  Institute  improved  d^e^cH>^nt  Mxi  man^iement  systems 

4)  improve  recruiting  and  admissions  procadures 

5)  Rflvise  and  change  currkruW  offerings 

6)  Establish  affective  data  managenwit  systems 

7)  Provide  technkyii  support  to  get  these  taAs  accomplished 

In  June,  1974,  TACTICS  completed  its  original  three-yaar  funding  span.    During  this 
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p«flod,  tha  conaonrvjm  cooc«otrBt»d  tU  rstouncii  on  pfogramf  addrraung  "proftwionai 
ti«vtiopn>#nt"  haiping  coilage  ptnom^  to  acquirs  ttm  skiiU,  tachniquw  and  insightt  which 
wouki  enabia  tham  to  brin^  aSout  tha  naadad  changaa  on  tn«ir  campuaaa. 

TACTICS  II,  tha  wcond  ttiraa-^r  span  of  tha  pro^wn,  addrawd  "if^rtitutional  deval- 
opmant"  Thif  phaM  of  the  TACTICS  pro^j^am  raco^jnizad  that  no  problam  within  an  im- 
tiiution  1$  without  ralatfonihip  to  itfothar  prc^lami  and  that  raaolution  of  profajemi  within 
an  institution  muat  ba  appn>adi«d  with  taamwcKk  at  savarai  (avd«. 

Tha  third  thraa-yaar  now  in  pro^^w.  aimi  to  incfawa  loititutionaJ  productivity 
thnxigh  ^a  uat  of  battar  institutiofviJ  and  acxowntabiHtY  procadurai.  Tha  mi^'or  Mnphasii 
hafa,ia  on  tha  attainmant  of  program  ^  inititutlonai  goals  and  tha  documentation  of 
achiavam^t 

Thoufih  tha  TACTICS  program  was  aatablishad  to  sarva  tha  hlstorkjaJIv  black  inatltu- 
.  tiont.  tha  proijianu  of  davaioptng  inttitutiona  ara  not  confined  to  any  one  group.  In  rac^t 
years,  both  Puerto  Rm:;^^  and  hiatcM'icaily  white  coiiegaf  and  univenitias  have  joined  and  ara 
very  active  with  tha  conaoniunr). 
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FUNCTIONS  AND  INTERReLATrOMSHiP^  - 
OF  VARIOUS  TACTICS  ELEMENTS 


On  %9ch       of  or^' 

•} 

Th«  TACTICS  Policy  Board  a  th«  gowning  body,   ft  cxmsiiti  of  rfprfi^t«tiv« 
rrmmbm  of  pnttnt  Mnd  fomw  TACTICS  iiittitutloni,  th«  Attiitinfi  Aoency  f^Mdi, 
•  md  th»  dkwctQT  of  th«  TACTICS  CoordlnatmcfAUnagwTwot  Oftfce,  Th«  Policy 
Mts  dinKtlon  mi  d«tf*min«f  pf^k:y  for  th«  TACTICS  optratioo. 

Tb«  f1v«  Aififting  Agwicicf  participate  on  the  Polkry  Board  and  vwk  in  conjunc- 
tion with  th«  Coordinating^  ColiagM  to  ovcooa  tha  Of>«ratkm«  of  th«  aight  com- 
pcntnti. 

Tha  fiva  Coordinating  Cc^legaa  1)  recaiva  ^  account  for  the  expenditure  of 
fundi,  2)  rapcrt  the  fiacal  *nd  proyaimiatic  activities  of  tha  TACTICS  compo- 
nents to  the  Offk»  of  Educatkwi.  and  3)  work  together  to  aaiJst  the  coinponent* 
in  planning  and  coordinating  component  activitiat. 

The  .Cooniinetin9-M»na{|aro«it  Office  givei  ^afihip  to  tha  devaiopment  and 
delivery  of  appropn^  pnagrama  and  sarvfcas  to  the  c^ilegeSp  coordkwtes  ail  TAC- 
TICS efforts  m  the  interest  of  the  coHeget,  dav^opi  periodic  repom  on  TACTICS 
program  efforts,  maintair^  communication  and  information  flow,  and  holds  Polkry 
Soard  meetinys. 

The  leven  servk^  components  isse»  tha  needs  of  the  participating  colfages  and 
unrvarsities,  than  plan  and  deliver  the  sppr(^riata  pfogr^ns  and  san/ices  via  site 
visits,  confartncei^  workjhopi,  ^ephone  consultations,  ate.  The  one  remaining 
component  ittisu  tha  Coordineting-Manayefnent  Office  in  overall  program  plan- 
ning and  development  and  provides  individual  assistance  to  the  sevan  service  com- 
ponents. 

The  siXtv-three  colleges  and  universities  now  participating  in  the  TACTICS  pro- 
gram form. another  cjonsortium  levei  itit  thay^wiart  one  another  whila  participating 
in  the  connponent  pro-ams.  Innitutional  perK3nnai  who  have  achieved  high  levels 
of  competency  in  a  given  area  often  ans  engaged  by  the  components  lo  serve  ss 
constltants  to  help  other  Inititutloni. 


Tha  TACTICS  pfx>grm  is  actuaily  a  conaortium  of  conaortie. 
Uation,  Mveral  entities  cooperate  towarti  a  common  go^: 
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TACTO  PROGRAMMATIC  f=tOW  CHART 


COMPONENT  CAPABILITIES  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 
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MaraoffTMnt  infofimtk^  Sywm  1$  tt)«  TACTICS  pro^jram  wofkinfl  to  Unprovt  th« 
•ffecti¥inM  of  infornyitkxi  flow  th«  campusM.  Thf  MfS  Olrictoritt,  i  oofponte 
pn)gnm  offwvd  by  th«  instituti  for  Sm^krn  to  Education  for  TACTIC^  i^itf  id- 
tntifk  t9chniqu«  to  fadlltatt  d«d«ion-m«kinQ  within  th««o^^p  mrd  univ«^ty  •nv^on- 
mw^t.  Th«  nii«n«9tm0nt  suppora  gwmtad  by  the  Oir»^^ 

t«chnic4M  rttcxircts  cv«i{«bl«  to  d«vtlop^  inttitutjorvt.  Xhm9  fupporti  M  bmmci  on  an 
•iMfvyMr  txpAfimst  with  tha  biack  coJi«g«i  and  limilw-  c^v«k}f^  inttitutiortf, 

.  Tha  MIS  Diractofiti  awiim  axiating  infonnatkxi  tyamni,  offn  coiinaai,  and  aaaoti 
inftitutiom  in  divaioping  tongfanga  plana  for  tot^  kifonna^  aystama  cap^lity,  in- 
duding  itafflng  configuratk>n«  and  modifksatkm  afi||acquWtionf  of  hardw^aoftvwan 
packagat.  QanemJ  moda^  of  infomvation  tyMmf  ara  dawaiopad,  whJch  arv  uiod  In  davwi- 
oping  Inftitutionai  data  baaas,  tranaactkmal  lysum*  and  compr^hmmv^  Infwmation  fv»- 
tama  t«ii«rad  to  tha  naads  of  instiUitk>n&. 

Tha  MIS  Oiractorata  critkjuaa  documants  fonTHiiat«d  by  tha  cdlagai  that  am  rwiMtmi 
to  infonrmtion  iy«t»n»  dav^opniant  (a.g.,  prupoaali,  documanti,  long-rwiga  Tha 
Diractonta  maintiina  i  iongitudin^  data  baaa  of  450  aaJactad  in^tutk>n«J  paramatan  by 
maana  of  an  annual  Fall  data  colJactkjn  acrox  aJI  partkipating  dtvaloplng  inatitutioni. 
Through  tha  uaa  and  niaintananca  of  thia  data  b^a  on  hittoricaiiy  black  cc^tagas  and 
oth«r  dav«k3ping  imtitutiona.  tha  MIS  Diractorata  publlihai  trand  analyiis  ^aports  and 
raaponds  to  quariat  from  co^lagaa. 

Gan«-a*  and  ip«ciaJaad  confaranG^V^Qfk#K>p<  and  othar  forms  of  training  and 
bri^^n^  pcogranw  ara  offarad  by  tha  O^Ktorata.  In  Rimmary,  tha  sarvlcai  offarad  by 
MlSamthaia: 

MIS  Ofiantation 
MIS  Davalopmant 

Data  Baaa  Dtflnrtion  and  Dava^opmant 
Trtnaactionai  Information  Syftafns  Dovaiopmant 
Syitam  Evaluation 
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DoGutmntition  Review 
MfSTooli 
Hmmtth  Profitot 
Sutittic^  Rtpofts 

Ricognizba  th«  kicTMiino  mtd  for  MfS  my\cm  st  TACTfCS  colt^  iminq 
diminjthtd  fiiwdai  rMOurw,  th«  Mrs  program  ft  cMgntd  to  imf»«  fcv^ 

with  Mch  pmk:lp«tj{)o  kvtitution. 

Smral  caJiigit  ytilinid  the  MIS  DIractorstt  ^  ivsJuM  compuw  icquiiltlon 
pn>p6«iis.  It  wm  (totirmlnwi  that  th«  propoMlf  did  not  r^ipond  to  tht  tymk  of 
ti>t  co^iiQM.  Th€  wbc^ifitioo  •ctioni  w»fi  thtrtfort  dtfmmi,  rmitinfi  In  th« 
Infltitutktnt'  avolciinc*  of  buyine  tquipcmnf  that  would  not  ptxspmiy  mv%  thair 
nMdt  and  tavkic  an  Mtiimtad  $aO,OOa 

trough  cocmjltation  with  orm  oo^laga;  tha  MfS  Diractorata  provki«l  advka  in 
th«  daiign  of  a  naw  Infonnation  «v«»m  for  tha  col^^  Ai  a  raauJt  of  thif  daiign, 
tha  fchKkiling  Of  a  cwipijtar  iimaJlation  wis  d^yad  by  it  iaait  lix  montha, 
uvk^  tha  co^iaga^about  S6(X000L 

MlitiaiMpiH  V»i^  Stata  Univarsty  was  provkJad  tachnic^  aatistanca  in  ttw  daiigrt 

of  a  PPBS  (fHxjgntm  Planning  and  Budi^trig  Synam 

Jarvtf  Chriatian  Coltaga  utlHxad  tha  Diractorata  w  itraOTlina  Its  nwHiaJ  raglnra- 
^  procaaa.  Tha  naw  nftiatratkin  iy«sam  lavaa  tima  and  anargy  for  both  faculty 
andftudintL 

North  Carolina  MiT  Unrvarajty,  tha  Piwto  pjcan  MIS  Contortiuni,  Paina  Colfaga, 
and  Wliay  Collaga  ara  u^ng  MIS  to  facliitata  data  btm  daWopmant  at  t^valr  ini^ 
titutk>m. 

Ona  collaga  waa  provkJad  with  op«^tional  procaduras  and  job  deacriptions  for  tha 
a«aW»hmant  of  tha  long  rw^ge  planning  offica  »Td  tha  managamant  Information 
lyftanii  office 
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SootJ^*^  Univ«n»ty  in  N«w  Ofi«*m  «^«d  tt\«  MIS  Oir»ctorit»  to  providt  a 
trjunioQ  pro^jram  for  support  personati.  This  aervici  r«uiSt«d  in  incnoMed  ofT\C9 
«ffici*ncy  «nd  imp nsved  SMprit  ck  corpt. 

AiTtorvg  nMny  otii«r  accon^ilshm«nts,  tt^  MtS  Directora^  has  ^sted  in  the  99- 
tabUshm«nt  of  36  inititutionai  nmarch  officos  and  producod  12  nssearx^  publtcations, 
2600  copi«s  of  wtiich  h«v«  b«€n  dintminatad. 


CAP 

Tha  Cooparatxva  Acadam'k  Pli^k^  pn^^^,  spcmaorad  by  tha  instituta  for  Sarv** 
kai  to  Education,  aatiits  TACTiCS  institutkxis  in  davaloping  and  impiamenting  naw 
Oinicula  and  in  updating  axratiny  counaa  of  study.  CAP  maets  an  institution's  indivi- 
dual noadt  for  short,  madkim,  and  lony  ranga  acadamk:  prxj^^wi  planning  in  coordination 
with  tha  institution's  pian. 

Tha  CAP  program: 

Safvas  as  a  catalyst  for  currtcular  changa,  improvemant  dava^opmafit,  and  assasa- 
mant  upon  acadamic  dapartmants  and  diviilons. 

By  a  comprahansiva  ta«m  approach  with  othar  TACTICS  componantt,  integratas 
changas  in  axisting  majors  and  fmhmmi  studfai,  and  davaiops  new  majors,  learn- 
ing rasourca  centan,  ate. 

H^lps  optimiza  cunicuium  dacision-makiing  by  assisting  institutions  in  the  daval- 
opmant  of  sound  planning^  programming  and  management  techniques. 

H#lpi  strengthen  institutionai  awaraness  and  capability  in  ongoing  'systematic 
academic  pianm'ng,  reco^K^i^ing  that  a  holistic  view  of  planning  promotes  a  syn- 
thasizad  analysis  of  goals  and  objectivea. 

Keeps  institutions  abreast  of  new  alternatives  th;^|^ontritujte  to  the  improvement 
of  educational  practice. 

Helps  Institutions  develop  objectively  verifiable  indicators  and  evaluative  methods. 
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H%if^  (teign  coop«ntivt  tiort-fwvi,  ni«diunvraivt,  wi  iong-fw^  [^mu  with 
tht  col{«9ts  «nd  univinitiM  that  wiil  i«id  to  tha  Mtabil^mant  of  account^iHty 
baaad  plannirvQ  »ch«mata.  focuaioy  on  acac^k:  dtviiiooi. 

Provide*  opportunltiai  for  xhm  participatiiHl  coltagti  and  uni^wiitiai  to  cvolvt 
fMiibte  ^chniquM  M^ich  >mU  anab^  tham  to  alk)cata  Umitad  raaourcti  mofia 
affk^^tiy  into  the  totai  acadamlc  program. 

Ena)uragac  ar>d  aaatsta  in  tha  dav^opmwit  of  innovativa  Jaaming  lanvlronjnanti 
for  studants. 

Pmvkiaa  tadmkal  aailstanca  and  papan  In  a  vadaty  of  «:«dmicslly  raiatvd  arw 
(a^,  naw  malon,  avalua^  ttratagiai,  faculty  parfocmanca  avtiuation,  ate). 

Provkiaa  conauitM  and  othar  Ripportiva  fs)nHcag  to  tfKMa  coliagaa  and  umvartitiaa 
that  ara  at  varying  stagai  of  institutionaJ  davalopmant  Spadial  tarvicas  will  ba 
avaiUbia  to  thoaa  Institutkm  that  an  far  into  tha  procaai  of  davaloping  tnattar 
plans. 

Although  tha  coi^sapt  of  panning  hac  myHad  intarpratationi,  tha  CAP  program 
vilws  pianning  n  a  procaai  by  which  a  coltaga  or  univarvity  dafinat  (ti  miatkxi,  ovandl 
goais  and  spacific  objacthrat,  and  KOMaquantly  da^gns  c^untifiabla  n>aaai  to  attain  tham. 
Baaad  upon  tha  incraaiad  danwx^  on  inatinitiona  for  programmatic  and  fi«cal  accoont- 
ability,  tha  C/\P  program  \im  dasl^^  a  comprahanaiva  iaorica  daiivairy  tyftam  wiiich 
aailitt  ins^tutiona  in  k^n^jng  wiiys  to  sffactuaia  <^3m;uahanifva  aod  lynarnadc  pW 
nlng  construct^  Tha  CAP  program's  «^hw\  lyitwn  afKOmpwtet  tha  following  thmati: 

1.   Raaaanch  and  tachn»csl  devaiopmant 


CAP  hu  in^uancad  tC©  ctimcuium  changa*  within  TACTICS  coilagai  and  unlvw"- 
fitias,  and  115  ichoo^f  hava  wigagad  in  curriculum  pianning  with  CAP.  115  curriculum 
planning  tsamt  hava  baan  formad,  and  14  curriculum  changa  publications  hava  baan 
davalopad.   2,568  campus  panonnai  were  involvad  in  curricuiar  planning,  implanwita- 
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tion  and  cviluation  with  CAP.  4,173  copte  of  n^or  publkratkm  hMbMndUtnbut^ 
ti)  xtm  d«vtiopk)g  k^tutiom'  cumcqlum  piamwiL  CAP  has  Mistsd  tom«  a>l^)it  with 
rvoooaniiatidh  and  cumcukim  modificatioa  ftJw  haipad  aitabtifh  Waakand 
C^la^M  and  numaroia  othar  Inno^itJva  pftv»CT>»  ^  partidpatad  in  a  tu^ly  commtiilon 
lo  datarmina  how  ona  univafrity  coukj  bacoma  a  **ipadal  purpoaa"  tr^^itutlon  for  urban 
pix)grammlng.  ^ 

Tha  CAP  paraoonal  art  avar  csognizant  of  tha  ^nportanca  of  account^lity  aod 
tharafoi^  hava  da^joad  tfrataQtai  and  matixxis  to  dmrmina  tha  affactivanaii  »nd 
.  affkkocy  of  its  p4x>granmatic  opmtkm  In  maating  tha  rnudt  of  tha  ackicationai  in*- 
titutiona  It  tarwac  Tha  kay  alamanti  of  tha  CAP  program'f  ivsiuation  prootaa  ara  thata: 

1.  CSaiificadonof  Mrvk^ddhrarydaaion 

'  2.  />JMTnin^  of  prograai  (formativa) 

a.  AMaaMtiant  of  pft)catt  ai}jactivaa  (acttvitiaf ) 

4.  Raviaw 

5,  Extamai  avakjation 


LA/ET 

Tha  Library  Adnimltfi|tk>n  and  Eckicational  Tachnoiogv  proQnm  provkJai  asiist- 
aoca  to  TACTICS  collagat  and  i^ivwiitiaa  in  imimvHng  lit^vy  adminrstratlon  and  in 
aftabii4hint2  pfOQrami  of  aducationi^  tachnalogY.  This  TACTICS  componant  tponsorad 
by  W  Unitid  aioaid  W  CoUaga 

aducttional  nmds  and  financial  mourom  thrpugh  ^  plannad  a^tcation  of  naw  inftruc- 
tional  tachnok>gY.  Tha  LA/ET  pmgram  promotai  tha  dipvalopmant  of  taaming  raaourcas 
cantan  and  tha  usa  of  madia  in  taaching  and  ^«miag.  Tha  pfTsy^  alao  tmphaslzas  tha 
improvanwit  of  managamant  '^illi  nac^i^  to  oparata  an  efficlant,  affectiva  l|brafY. 
madia  or  iaaming  raaoiircaa  c^tar. 

gi  LA/ET  hat  aaiiatad  in  ti«  davaiopmant  of  45  fanning  reaourcoi  cant^  and  madia 

cantan;  15  laaming  rtaourcai  cantan  ara  In  tha  planning  stagaa.  83  educatlonai  tach- 
noJogy  taama  hava  baan  organizad  on  TACTICS  cwnpuiaa.  Ovar  1800  pariona  hava  baan 
trainad  aL  LA/ET  and  on<arrH>us  workihopi,  and  ln-i«vk»  training  ia»ions  on  the 
^faction,  utillratjon,  application,  diawmination,  production  and  avaJuation  of  handwara/ 
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*oftw«n»  vn9dkL  Prtmn^y.  16  proflr»m«  art  b^ing  dsti^jn^ci,  6«v^opod  and/or  impl«m«nt^ 
•d  th«  oc9«ni2aliorail  nianagemant  of  tha  library,  mad^  cmtmf  or  learning  rasourcai 
canW,  utilizing  lyst^  of  MBO  {Manag^nont  By  Qbjactivacj/ 


>  AAP 

Ufxiar  tha  auipicaa  of  tha  Unitad  Board  for  OavaJofMnant,  TACTICS' 

Acadamic  Adminwtration  Progr»n  work$  to  'stranfitfwi  tf^  acadamk:  «dminl*trativa 
laadarihlp  of  tha  partkipating  coilagai  by  misting  acadamic  admfnistnton  to  1)  soiva 
proW^m  of  acadamk  managen>«it  bMad  on  tha  principia  of  davaioplng  toam  iaad^ip 
(with  arnphastt  on  rok  dafinition,  communication  skiHi,  proWam-foMng  compatefKiai; 
ate),  and  2)  dava^op  and  dwrxjmtrata  acad«nk:  managanwit  cap^liitief  in  tha  foilowing 
amat: 

1 .  Acadamic  longranQa  planning 

2.  Acadamk:  program  budgeting  and  cott  anaiyiii  « 

3.  Staff  and  faculty  racfuitmant  and  avaJuation 
^   4.   Rola  and  function  of  iNadamk:  /nanagars 

5.  Acadamic  policy  making 

6.  Acadamk:  ocganiiation  ' 

7.  Procavas  for  currioiium  ch|nga 

8.  I  ntarparsonai  communication  and  proWem-soivingi  skills 

9.  Fiscal,  lagal  »id  programmatic  accountability 

Of  cintrai  signlficanca  to  tha  pn^jram  i$  tha  staff  of  consultants  who  conduct 
campus  workshop*  and  pmicipata  In  intarinstitutic^f  as  wail  as  staff  dfi>^opfnant  sam- 
inart.  Consulunts  art  assignad  to  institutions  on  tha  basis  of  cun-ant  naad;  hence,  wi 
aaiignrnant  may  ba  axtandad  or  briaf.  ^  > 

Tha  ufxSargirding  thrust  of  the  Acadflmic  Administration  Program  is  to  increaas 
institutional  goal  p«iorman<»  and  accountability,  in  ordar  to  Irmire  tha  stability  of  tha 
institutions  and  tha<r  survive  m  viabla  educational  facilities.  Soma  of  the  program 
objactivraa  anrjarging  from  this  apprt>ach  to  wrvice  by  tha  AAP  ara  listed  as  follows: 

1.  To  anccHiraga  horizontai  rather  than  vertical  acadamic  administration,  la,,  to 
broaden  the  administnitive  base  through  greater  involvement  of  middle-feve^ 


^  'i  O 


....  .  I 

administraton. 

2.  To  Mist  In  tftibli^ing  administrative  and  faculty  ckvaiopm«nt  evaluation 
procadurvs. 

3.  To  assist  in  jmprovjng  managenwjt  sod  administrative  prx)csdures  through 
acadamic  team  deii^opm^t.  „ 

4.  To  daveiop  acad«mk^viwm«nt  processes.  ' 

■  5.  To  davaiop  specific  procadunw  and  guidaiirws  for  usiny  acadamic  program  costs, 
stud«it  outcomes,  and  faculty  evaJuatlon  results  in  decision-making  procesies. 

6.  To  losist  collages  in  understifxitng  the  iegai  requrrements  of  accountability. 

7.  To'ttstabiish  and  faciritata  the  linkages  and  interrelationships  inherent  in  the 
PME  system. 

'  -  .  r  ^ 

8.  To  promote  perfomwTce-basod  budgeting.  y 

* 

The  Academic  Adminlsftitton  Prog-ani  Propoees  distinct  ^  differentiai  activities  in 
achieving  the  objectives  set  forth.  These  activities  are  desi^Kied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
collages  participating  in  the  program  by  addressing  academic  dw'sion- making  in  1)  cost- 
efflciency  and  cost-effectivenese  anajysis,  2)  l^i  acccKjntabiiity  in  academic  decisiqp- 
^makina  3)  dWQn  and  managenr>ent  of  faculty  evaluation  and  development,  and  4)  the 
role  of  academic  administrBtion  in  pivinina  managepi^D^  evaiuation  activity  to  assist 
coiiages  in  moving  toward  Advanced  Institutional  Deveio^ent  status. 

Thirty-seven  coriegw  have  completed  the  various  stages  of  co$t'«ffectiven«s  anaiysis 
with  the  Academic  A^Tministration  Program.  Eleven  pufancations  have  b«im  produced  and 
distributed  among  participating  institutions. 


MOP 

Thi  Manaswnent  Dev«)apment  Prognxn  compo*>«nt  of  TACTICS  was  established  in 
1971  with  the  Phs^ps-StokM  Fund  'sen/ing  as  the  Assiiting  Agency.    From  that  time  ^ 


o 
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fi>ni¥ttixi,  th«  focui  of  MDP       bMn  ttm  d«v^opment  of  corT>pn^Mniiv«  nrMn«gtn>«nt 

lyfttm*  uTTd  coord  in«t«d  tMm  in  th«  ad  mi  niftrat  ion  of  ci«v»lopins  institution!;. 

* 

MDP  &chltfim  Itf  pufpoM  through  administering  workshops^  confaftoott,  dustar 
training  saminans  and  c^ptjf  visitations  to  train  tha  Institutions'  administrativa  staff  In 
mch  araas  as  vaiua  ana{Y^  purchasing  systams,  advancad  niir»gamant  tachniquas, 
effactiva  exacutivf  convnunicatlons,  maint^wica  nraoagam^t  and  axacutiva  sacnBtarial 
dflvaiopmont  MDP  conducts  a  direct  mailing  lervica,  distributing  to  pr^cSnts  and 
dava^opniant  officars  saiactsd  managamant  artidas  from  profaaaional  litaratura. 

■« 

MDP  hai  admlnist^ad  tha  fidanagamant  Systams  invantory  (MSI)  to  mora  than  80 
TACTICS  institutions  for  tha  ^Hirposa  of  as^asing  th^lr  managamant  structijras  in  orxiar 
to  iiaip  thasa  institutk»is  affact  positive  change.  Tha  MSi  givvs  a  pictuna  of  tha  instltu* 
tion  as  it  is  via^Md  from  savaral  [avals  within  ^e  coliaga  community.  Tha  resultant 
reports  of  tha  MSi  outlIrM  tha  strengths  and  waakr^ssas  of  Imtitutions'  mar^agwr^t 
systems  arrd  reconKnand  varying  ^H>f^oachM  for  improvanwit.  Tha  data  gathered  by  the 
MSi  has  proved  to  be  a  very  ywlu^bl^  tool  in  planing  for  TACTICS  service  deliwy  to 
insti  tutionsw 


Tha  Management  DeveiopmeJit  Program  is  concerned  witti  Institutional  Uevolop- 
ment,  concentrating  on  the  following  areas: 

1 .  Need  for  additlonaJ  funds 

2.  Competition  for  anrollnwnt 

1,  Need  for  Long  Range  Planning  System  .  ^ 

4.  Resource  Managerrtent 

5.  Communications  afxi  analytic  information  flow 

6.  Leadership  ar>d  executive  team  dsvdopnwtt 

7.  Management  process  to  facilitate  curricuiar  applications 

8.  Market  research  for  tachnk^ues  for  curricuiar  development 

9.  Organizational  relations 

10.  PerformarKe  evaluatkjns  ^ 

\n  1976  77,  MDP  focused  its  attdntion  on  "Planning  fc^  Enrollment"  and  "Com- 
prehensive ManaQ<>ment  Planning,"  Service  delivery  was  administered  in  tfje  form  of 
Management  systsfrts  inventories,  management  confarences,  workshops,  and  management 
technk:al  assistance. 
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1977-78,  MDP  kltntifwd  four  armg  that  docunwit  nead  for  tniniog,  b««fi 
oo  d«ta  pfovid«d  bv  th«  MSI.  Thorn  four  arew  art  Institutional  orytnization,  com- 
munication, fiscal  offict  prc^urw.  and  davtioomant  offica  proc^dunw.  As  a  rvsult  of 
thaat  pfoblam  araat  idantifiad  by  tha  MSI,  MDP  h«s  concaotratad  its  afforts  tha  davtl- 
opmant  of  skills  and  tachniquas  in  ratour»  managemant  (human  and  ph^^ical)  with  par 
tk:yUf  rafiranca  to  iccountibilitv  procaduras  foe  managars  of  Titia  III  proj^-ams.  Service 
delivery  takos  tha  form  of  MSI  administration,  on-campus  technical  assistance,  cluster 
confarenoas,  and  workshops.  The  Manaoament  Davaiopoi^t  Prognm  is  utlNzir^  the 
fheipa^tokas  Fund's  Evaluatian  as  a  ProcMi  for  Pro^K««  (EfP>  evaluation  meftoddogy 
in  order  to  determine  the  effactiven«i  of  the  prt)gnMn. 

"  In  fB78-79,  MDP  will  continue  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  traditic^a? 
categories  as  it  has  done  since  iti  inception,  but  primary  cofKen^ation  Will  foojs  on ''A 
Total  Institutional  A^^roech  to  Markatir^"  Service  delivery  will  take  the  form  of  five 
marketing  institutes  and  w-*ite-.tt»:hrijcal  aailst^e  In  marketing,  management  systems 
inventories,  and  equation. 


MFFRP  ^ 

'  The  Moton  Federal  arxi  FoundJtiJ)<ii^eiation$  Program  (formerly  the  Moton  College 
Service  Bureau),  spon^Ked  by  the  Moton  Memorial  Institute,  has  as  its  yoals  increasing 
the  ichoofs*  awarenesi  of  akj  sources  ^  building  proficiency  in  proposal  preparation. 
The  major  thojst  of  the  efforts  of  MFFRP  is  two-^id:  to  assist  the  partici'pating  ins- 
'  titutions  in  strengthening  their  fedw^l  and  private  sec;for  fund  raising  progranlWarxl  to 
assist  the  institutions  in  strengthening  their  management  pj-actices  for  fiscal  account- 
ability  and  effective  program  implementation. 

MFFRP  analyzes  and  reviews  federal  programs  and  sends  regular  msmcm  to  the 
collages  Announcing  new  federal  and  private  funding  "sources  sr>d  proposal  deadlines. 
The  program  also  provides  (policy  and  direction  to  tlie  entire  grantsmanship  effort  of  the 
institutions.  In  particular,  the  activities  and  services  of  MFF/^P- 

»  **    '     '  1- 

Stimulate  the  developn>ent  and  submission  of  sound  proposals  throuc^  on-campus 
proposal  development  workshops  and  conferences. 

•        ^PWjvifie  on-campus.  moffice,  af>d  confererK^type  training  for  Federal  Rolations 
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-  Provid*  on-c«TH>4>*,  irvoffkSi,  «nd  conf^enQe-tvp*  trwning  for  Titit  1 1 1 
Coofdinaton  md  othtr  pro-am  or  projact  diractors, 

-  Prowid*  t»chnte«l  «wst»x»  in  oryanizir^g  Inftitutiontl  grants  cpijncilf  and  provid* 
tninin^  programj  for  tti«si  campus  tMtns. 

•  Supply  on-camjaus  grants  adminiitration  training  programs  for  diractors,  prci^wi 
staff,  and  administrators.  / 

'  Provkia  consultants,  und«-  spacial  circumstances  and  as  raiourcM  permit,  for 
technical  asMtanca  in  proposal  praparation. 

■  Idantify  aiui  retaarch  potential  fadarai'and  private  sponsors  for  specific  pro^^ws, 

-  DaviHop  relationships^  \wth  rasponsibla  fadaril  agency  personnal  to  obtain  in- 
formation and  guidance  reading  their  programs. 

^\ 

J 

'  Schedule  appointmanti  with  appropriate  federal  agency  staff  memfcwa  fw  ina- 
titutionai  r spreien tat ives. 

-  Clarify  questions  of  interpretation  and  procedunss  duhng  the  coiinw  of  grant 
application. 

■  Olstritiute  9fln«rai  and  ipeciffc  informatJon  on  federal  program  assistance- and 
application  deadlines. 

■  Provide  limited  secr^tariil  services  to  Federsi  Relations  t)ff leers  and  institutional 
repraientatives  visiting  Washington  in  connwtion  with  grant  applications. 

•> 

Proyide  technical  assistance  to^coUege  officials  to  assist  them  in  complying  with 
recant  Federal  accountability  regulations.  - 


MFFRP  has  worked  to  incraase  greatly  the  number  of  full-time  Federal  Relations 
Offfcsri  and|  Grants  Councils  on  the  camffqses  of  TACTICS  schools  in  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  niimber  of  proposals  submjned  and  funded. 


4 
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MCAFA 


Th«  goal  of  Moton  Mwrjcwiai  Inftttuta's  MQAFA  proir»n  is  to  affact  chanQo  in 
TACTICS  in$titution«  throu^^  a  mrmt  of  ^)eci«iiy  dssign^d  proyr^nt  and  activitiw  to 
impnovf  th«  •dminittrattv*  s^illi-aod  intrainftitutionaJ  r^Utionjhip*  in  managament  of 
anrollmanj  aod  rtudaru  aid  ddministr»tk)n.  MCAFA  conducts  fiw  major  programs; 
1)  rteaamrch  arxd  Dat»  Colltction,  2)  Training  Workshop*.  3)  On-campyi  cortiuitationf, 
4)  lnfofm«tior>  S«rvi<;e$,  $nd  5)  Inteniiva  Program  Audits  arxi  Ravl«wi, 

Th«  s«fvfC8s  provklad  throogh  m«9W  programs  include  tha  following  typw  of  ac- 
ttvitim: 

1 .  On^ampus  as»ist*nc»  in  improving  xhe  proc«ww  of  r^rurtmant,  admisfionj,  ami 
student  aid  administratjona. 

2.  Gn-campus  supervision  in  the  aniMysis  and  documefiution  of  succetaes  af>d, 
failures  in  admissions,  recr\iitm^t,  mxi  student  aid  administration,  with  the 

^  nesyits  to  be  used  as  q^ikiet  to  improve  future  efforts. 

3.  Assistance   in  strengj^Hening  recruitment  methods  for  attaining  errollmentj 
projections.'  r 

■  s 

4.  PfOfTioting  of  institutior^l  involvement  with  recruitment,  admissions  and  finan- 
cial aid  offices  in  the  development  of  a  sound  retention  program. 

5.  Training  of  new  finarKial  aid  arxi  admissions  personnel.  ^ 

■\ 

6.  Providing  of  infonnr^ation  af>d  materials  on  current  xnmSs  affecting  the  operation 
of  admittiofis  offices  and  the  administration  of  student  aid .  ^ 

7.  Evaluating  of  office  procedures  and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  operations 
manuals. 

8.  Developing  of  surveys  and  questionnaires  for  research,  and  developing  of  a  pro- 
gri^m  for  systematic  ref)orting. 


9.   Assistance  in  analyzing  credfjiitials  ar>d  predicting  achievement. 


J 
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10.  On<jn;HH4i  iMlftinct  In  Improving  tt^  r«^^ 

1 1 .  Provk^rtg  of  information  on  luch  topics  m  s^«r^  lob  6mcripi\on%,  comparative 
•nroUmtn^  attrition*  * 

Providing  of  rayons  on  racant  la^aiation  and  impact  on  admission*  m^i  ttudwit 

ML 

13.  StinniiatJng  of  intar  lnnitutkxial  cooperation. 

14.  Aatistanca  in  davaioping  craatiw  aJumni  racru^jpant  actrvitias. 

15.  PrapaHng  ^  distnbuting  of  appropriata  puMicationa  in  tha  araaa  of  admlnicxu, 
racruitmant,  ra^ration  and  studant  aid. 

1&  Conducting  of  admMons  ^  fmandai  aid  audlti  and  program  ravi«w«. 

^acauM  of  tfia  axcaptiona)ly'^h»gh  turnover  in  admisaions  and  finvxial  aid  paraonnai, 
oftan  raiulting  in  Inaffactiva  or  inappropriate  a^aignmants.  MCAFA'i  training  program  it 
continuaJiy  needed.  MCAFA  elep  worlds  to  increaaa  the  vftitMlity  of  the  colteges  in  an 
effort  to  broaden  tt^  market  for  potential  students  The  Moton  Guide  to  Am^ican 
CoJfegee  with  a  Blade  Hehtaga  hai  been  diftriUitad  to  high  tchdolt,  public  iibrarka,  irv 
dfviduaU,  aganciec,  orgenizations,  and  educational  centws. 


PSS 

Under  the  fluidanca  of  University  Aoociatet,  Inc.  PSS  provides  tachnicaj  support  to 
tf)«  seven  TACTICS  technicaJ  assistance  axnpor«nts  myd  to  ttw  TACTICS  Coordinatiny- 
Management  Office,  in  general,  PSS  provides  technical  ^;^)ort  utiilzing  iti  capabiiltias 
in  1)  aducationai  management  consultation,  2)  program  deve^opm^t  3}  rsMarch  and 
data  analysis  and  intarpfetation,  and  4)  gr^hic  and  communications  sarvk^t. 

Mora  spacificaJly,  in  the  performance  of  its  services  for  the  TACTICS  institutions 
through  tha  components  and  the  Coordlnating-Management  Office,  PSS  functions  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.     Assisting  in  overall  program  conceptualization,  fwmulation  of  program  stra- 
tegies, planning,  development,  and  program  coordination. 
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2.  AiiMng  fn  plwikig  «^  ooofdbatinfl  »vaiwationf  of  ovMif  TACTICS  profiram. 
X  AMting  in       prv(watk>n  of  nnat^U  to  Improv*  {nttitutiont'  rmn«i)^«nt 

4.  DMigninQ  «xid  div«k>pinfi  mat«ri«is  on  c«fwv  and  th«lf  rtUtk>n  to  cojl#ge 

5.  Ifwwing  aMnnMi  of  TACTICS  smvkM  and  othar  antftanc*  (wortunitlai 
through  th«  praparation  and  puNkatlon  of  tha  nwithly  TACTICS  Nawiiatttrr. 

6.  Oiaa#minatinfl  infomiation  on  aduc^kmal  ckv^oponantr  through  the  TACTICS 
Ne>(i;aiattaf  and  othar  sourcwi,  Rich  at  tha  ERiC  SYftam. 

I  \ 

7.  Aaiifting  connponiwits  and  th%  Coordinating-Manaflamant  Offica  throatfi  tha 
ck^gn  and  pmparation  of  Wauais  and  graphics, 

8.  Providing  tachnic^l  aatiatanca  and  position  p^pw,  at  raqu^itad. 

9.  Asaiatlng  in  tha  davaJopment  of  prs^xsa^i,  snmiai  raporcs,  brochuraa,  and  oth^ 
documantL 

10.  Ra^onding  to  wrinan  and  tafapJwia  quaiiai  a>ncaming  tha  nattira  of  tha 
TACTICS  program  and  its  sarvfcaa.  ^  — 

11.  Raaaarchiog,  analy^jno,  and  intafprating  aducitionai,  ac^xwnic,  and  fagiiJativa. 
dau  of  intsarast  to  TACTICS  imtitutionf  .or  tha  componants. 

12.  Awiting  in  docum«iting  tachnic^  asaiitanca  naedi  ^  admini'itrativa  «Ki 
fTwiagcmant  problam*. 

13.  Providing  "information  and  data  of  vaiua  to  collagas  in  furthering  their  cur- 
riculum-raia  tad  carear  pfx>granu,  \ 

14.  Providing  information  and  data  of  value  to  co|{ages  in  their  external  relations 
programs. 


r  )  — 
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15.  ANisting  in  plwurtQ  for  myd  «wdin«tir>g  incrBand  Prrvatt  Sector  support  far 
f  TACTICSlwwJ  c^vdoping  Institutiom, 

16.  inowing  commynicition  b«t\«iB«n  TACTICS  cd^|M  and  univefsitiw  ^  th« 
privati  sector. 

To  dita,  51  pap«rf  on  a  varwty  of  aducationir  topics  6«en  writt^  by  PSS  stiff 
•od  coniuitanti;  1 1  pgbikatiom  h«v»  be«n  printed  and  dl«tribat»d  to  TACTICS  inttitu- 
tiona  and  othara  raquaating  tham. 


\         EVOLUTION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

At  tha  incaption  of  tha  TACTICS  program,  fiv«  ma]or  objective  warv  agreed  upon  ^ 
by  the  onjanUatlon  and  the  prask^ti  of  the  inatitutiona  to  be  tarvad.  In  its  fint  thr^ 
yaafi,  the  aima  of  TACTICS  want  theaa: 

To  create  a  pool  of  c^loysbia  manpo^r  cap^a  of -dealing  with  specifk: 
Inftitutlonai  probJ«n»  k^tified  by  the  colleges.  ThU  manpower  will  comlit  of 
the  moat  hi^^y  skilled  penonnel  in  these  colleges  as  w«{ I  as  in  the  natioa 

-  To  assist  the  colleges  in  their  efforts  to  strwvthwi  academk:  programs  by  helping 
than)  design  academk:  support  and  admlnistrath^e  support  systems. 

To  establish  a  cloaef  !ni»ff»c»  betwe^  federal  pro^ws  mvi  institutions  for 
their  mutuai  beneftt. 

To  enauna  that  the  colleges  becomw  knowiedga^le  about  fedw^i  funding  pro- 
grams, as  wall  at  non-gov«Timent  pro^^ms  from  which  they  cm}  benefit 

To  aeiist  the  collegea  in  their  efforts  to  become  raco^^Ued  as  a  national  resource 
by  directing  ttmir  expertise  in  research  .and  education  to  a  number  of  high- 
prionty  sociai  problems  In  both  urb«i       rural  seningt 

The  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the  TACTICS  pnogram  for  1973-74  revealed  that 
TACTICS  ^through  its  several  component  programs  ind  sarvk^s,  succeeded  in  updating 
the  infE^rmation,  the  understanding,  Kid  the  techniques  and  prxx^edures  of  administrators. 
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ficdHi««  and  sufh  of  ^  (x^jltgM  in  th«  s^ofatam  atm  dt^irMtsd  at  th«  ontmi  of  th« 
progf^n.  Th«i»  p«ftoiv¥N  who  hwd  improved  th^ir  knowledge  and  siMiities  found, 
how«vtr,  th«t  flatting  nomM  dwigss  institutad  on  campus  wm  c;iuit«  difficult  Th« 
campui  ptnonnt^  wtio  h4Ki  rtcaivtd  TACTICS  ucistanc*  warm  ac  pi«:#»  of  a  potzie 
unMMmbi«d  To  put  tha  p«c«f  togrth^.  th«  TACTICS  Taam  Appmach  waa  emphw 
in  »cconH>ilihing  th«  objactivwi  of  tt>«  mcomi  xhnm-yw  spw.  VariouiJACTlCS  compo- 
n#nti  and  Colj«gi  panonnai  at  tavwai  lavais  wirhin  aach  inatitutlona  cSoparated  in  plsn- 
nkigi^  dava^opinf^  and  utilizing  pros^rama  and  Mfvkm 

Tha  TACTICS  fl  objactivai  tadcled  through  tha  Te*m  Approach  wera  as  followi: 

Halping  Inatitutiona  sat  or  rat^fin*  purpc»ei,  goaJs  and  objcctivei  and  tat 
priorltiaf  on  thaaa  in  view  of  limitad  nwourcei. 

Formulating  shorthand  long  rar^  plan*  to  ^chiava  inftitutloni'  objactlvat. 
Intagratiny  rasourcss  for  accomplishmant  of  plans, 
Davaloping  programs  and  services  for  achiavamant  of  plans. 
Evaluating  effom. 

Activitias  ralating  to  thesa  objactivas  constituted  tha  "Institutional  Develc^ment" 
^Ttphaais  of  TACTICS  11. 

Racogn^zing  tha  advancan^nts  made  by  tha  TACTICS  institutions  in  many  afBas, 
but  raarfizlng  need  for  nr>o**  training  and  greater  afford  in  institutional  m^iagenimit, 
partlculaHy  with  tha  recant , increase  in  accountability  roquirmnenti,  TACTICS  HI  imk% 
to  improve  rnrtitutional  g9al  achievafTi«nt  through  managefnent  systems  approaches  to 
performanca  and  accountability. 

Baaad  on  this  OMafijil  ^1  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  institutions  as  they  have 
dafinad  them,  tha  obj^ttives  of  TACTICS  U I  are  as  follow*r 

To  assist  d^loping  institutions  in  strengthening  their  personn8<,  academic  and 
rnanagemant  capabilities,  and  their  physical  resources,  in  order  to  progress  along 
the  continuum  of  deveiopment  4ki 
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To  mkt  io^titutioni  U%  improviny  t^«ir  op«nting  p«rfonnanc»  and  account- 
ability  throijgh  ^  c^vakjfimant  implamantation  and  upplk^tlon  of  affoctiva  < 
managamant  fyttama,  a.^.  PE  RT,  MBO.  PP8,  and  PME- 

To  aaim  inatitutioni  tn  macting  t*ia  raquiramaoti'for  quaiifyirHl  for  tha  Ad- 
vancad  inititutioosl  Davalopmant  Program. 

To  in^rfaca,  through  tha  Inftitutiow'  TltJa  ill  Coordlnaton,  ili  TACTfCS 
tachntcaJ  aaiistanca  iwviM  »id  programs  with  othar  applicable  Tltla  lii  ^pro- 
grama  baing  racaived  by  tha  p^idpating  iottitutiorm. 

To  aa^Ma  vmtitutiont  in  appiyiog  their  raaourcaa  to  reiponding  to  fm^or  current 
(Kobiema  of  aociety  (a.g,,  ihortagaa  of  medical  peraonnd,  lawyars,  an^^neen. 
.  rmarchers,  and  managamant  paraonn^;  wrt6  loci^tal  probiams  soch  af  poiiution. 
crime.  tnmportatkTO.  N|Ming;  ^nptoyment,  and  caie  of  tt^  agir^). 

1 

^■'^  METHODOLOGY 

Tha  TACTICS  service  componenti  dialiver  thair  programi  and  sarvicn  through  a 
variety  of  ^methods.  Dep^Mig  upon  the  nature  of  the  institutions'  naada,  the  ratogncat 
ivaiUbie,  and  the  goal  to  be  achieved,  TACTICS  oOTponents  conduct  confartncei, 
yvorkihopa,  seminan,  orr-campus  visiti,  telephone  consultations,  and  infonnation 
melJings. 

TACTICS  inttitutkyw  raqi^  the  servtees  thay  need  through  tha  Work  Statement, 
a  form  on  which  the  pro^^em  area,  ob^tiwe  to  b*  ach»ved,  time  fran^,  and  rwponii^ 
btlitiei  of  the  institution  arxJ  thoaa  of  TACTICS  ara  spacifiad. 

Milestone  charts  an  ampJoyed  to  plot  qui  activity  st^  toward  the  achievement  of 
goals.  The  institutionaJ  program  managers  have  been  instructed  by  TACTICS  person nei 
^on  methods  of  kaeping  track  of  piogtM  toward  objectives  through  the  uae  of  dieaa 
charts,  and  TACTICS  compcKient  ^ttrectors  themaalves  chart  their  activitiei  tow»'d  $^ 
.  achievem^t  of  tha  objectives  of  xh^lr  programs.  Parformanoj^itaria,  PPB,  MBO,  and 
PME  STB  othar  means  ampk)yed  to  Improva  program  managementr 

Tha  TACTICS  Team  Approach  is  employed  axtensivaiy  to  bring  tfie  axpartise  of  two 
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Of  mant  cpmpoo^nti  to  bMr  on  a  rmjlti-fic»tad  pfobl#ft^(«t  mo«  institutionjl  prG6i«mt 
•Ti).  Thcju<^  oot  coo^^n^t  may  racAM  th«  Work  Strf^mant  on  §  ^jocifte  prtDblam, 
thjt  componwt  wUi  b«  mistsd  by  whausw  othw  comport^ti  nrury  hai^  contributions 
to  mik«  to  tha  loiution  of  th«  pn>W«m. 

.  TACTICS  makes  fnquant  uaa  of  th«  Clurar  Concept  {nstitutioni  with  simHar 
pnoblamf  or  thoit  in  the  same  geographk  atm  ^  group«i  into  ckisten  and  ara  worked 
with  collectively  to  faciiitatje  appropria^  and  economkaii  s^k^  t^ivery. 

Schools  ^x\x^  the  services  offerwi  by  the  TACTICS  coneortium  may  appiy  to  the 
Office  of  Education  for  "developing  institution"  status  and  i^H>rovaj  to  rec^'ve  TACTICS 
sefvicee-  Schools  may  also  write  to  the  TACTICS  Coordlnating^Manegement  Offtc*  whjch 
will  then  dinKt  the  request  for  servtces  to  the  Office  of  Eckjcation.  BIDP  Division. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  TACTICS  PROFE^IONAL  STAFF 

Van  S.  Allen,  Executive  Director  of  TACTICS.  A.B.,  Biology;  M.S.,  School  Health 
sod  Zoology;  Certificate  of  Alcohol  Studies;  M.P.H,,  Public  Health;  Ph.D.,  PubJIc  Health. 
Formerly.  Assistant  He«d  of  Bioiogy  Oepertment  Awociete  Pro^»3r  of  Biology,  Social 
Service  Director,  Economk:  Opportunity  Director,  Lecturtijr  in  Sociei  Work,  Associate 
Director  of  institute  of  Higher  Educational  Opportunity.  Consultant  to  numerous  col- 
leges and  universities  and  to  govwnment  ag^iee.  Mwnbw-  of  Soen^  of  Tougaloo  College 
and  the  LOC  Umar  Society,  published  over  40  articles  in  the  fields  of  h#alth,  science 
'and  education. 


MIS 

(Institute  for  Services  to  Education) 

Mery  Carter  Williams,  Director  of  MIS.  B.S.,  Elementary  Education;  M.A,,  Edu-. 
cation;  Ph.D.,  Educational  Administration  and  Educational  Tachnology.  Taught  element- 
ary »chooi;  ^  Reading  Specialist,  Director  of  Public  {nf€«-mation,  consultant  in 
management  and  managem#nt  information  systems.  Currently  directs  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Evaluation,  iSE.  Compet^Kle*  include  administration,  curriculum  desi^, 
computpr-based  education,  educational  research,  new  manegenwit  technologies. 
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Burton  Umkin,  Asaociat*  Dlrtctc^  few  Sv««fnf.  Mia  8.a,  Chemiitry;  M.S.,  Library 
Sc»#fK«;  additional  itudy  with  IBM  In  communkations,  computar  sciefx:*  and  managa- 
mtnt  Hat  i«rvad  ^  cooiuitant  in  fD^iag^Tiant  {nformation  systmniv  tyitams  analysis, 
infonnation  managamant,  •docational  sarvicas,  fedaral  liaiscKi  and  coordination,  pro^m 
planning  and  avaiuaticn.  Hai  adminift^fad  fstteral  gr^ts;  datignad  iibrary  and  informa- 
tion ratriavai  syftams;  pf»p*^  policy  and  procadures  m»nuali;  Uught  univenity  cour^ 
in  syttama  analysii,  autonati*:  data  proca»ing  and  mana^ant  Was  ranking  U.S.  da- 
iagata  to  UNESCO  in  Fr»icaand  IFLA  in  Russia  and  l^ungary, 

Consuitants 

Frtdarich  A.  frtt\,  8X.E.,  Civil  Enginatring;  Mathwnatlcs;  M.  Eng.,  Civil 

Enginaaring,  Currantiy,  Assistant  Profaswr  of  Business;  was  systams  analyst  and  data 
procassing  projact  managar.  Worked  witfi  manual  procadura  daveiopmant,  systems 
simulation.  tima«i^arad  and  larj^  scala  batch  processing  problemi.  Pl^nad  and  diractad 
tha  implefTwntation,  in^ailation  and  training  for  an  sxpensa  control  systsm.  Former 
Oiractor  of  MIS. 

Harry  N.  Kaeling,  8.S.,  Mathanaatics  and  Compuw  Scienca;  M.S.,  Computer  Scienca 
(software  and  oparationi  research).  Hw  coordinated  work  of  programmers  and  research- 
ers in  systems  devalopfnant;  provkied  technical  marketing  Support  on  proposals;  designed 
resaarch  instruments,  data  transcription'  procedures  and  computer  support  systems; 
written  C080L  programs  in  saverai  areas;  produced  several  publications  for  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

^rmMnd  Chambers,  8.A.,  Psychology  and  Physk:al  Sciences;  M.A.,  Experimental  and 
Sodiai  Psychology E  v penmen ta I  and  Statistical  Psychology;  post-graduate  studies 
in  8ion%edk:tne,  is  founder  and  director  of  Century  ill  Center  (a  research  and  consulting 
organization).  Has  served  as  consultant  to  numerous  agencies,  businesses,  corporations; 
directed  several  research  offices  arnj  programs;  conducted  training  ar>d  field  sun/eys; 
cievaiopad  manuais  and  other  educational  material.  Authored  over  250  rapfirts  and 
numerous  published  articles  and  chapters  in  books.  Major  focus:  the  safety,  health,  per- 
formance and  satisfaction  of  people  as  they  irueract. 

Diane  R.  Brown,  A.B.,  Sociology,  Mathematics;  M.A.,  Sociologv,  Resaarcfe  Method- 
ology; further  studies  in  Project  Management  and  Urban  Planning.  Currently,  research 
associate  jfl^  urban  affairs  arxj  research.  Was  Special  Assistant  to  Provost,  Massachusetts 
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Sut«  Coll»9««;  cQordtniior  of  informition  «ttvk:«i;  lystwrJi  ffo^irwer;  kxI  conMjitant  in 
ftirv«Y  dtsiyn  and  anjlym 

Oudky  W.  Gill,  B.S.,  Enfiin^trioQ;  Doctor  of  Scitnct.  Oirrwittv,  a  principal  of 
Oudlty  W,  Gill  «xi  Associatti  And  Dir«or  of  Infonr^tion  Proc«»  and  Analytic  Has 
condticttd  gbvwnmtm  sn^ias;  dcvtlopwi  aducation  modaii;  <!i^$N^Qx;Mi  survay  Instru- 
maott;  tarvad  as  managamant  conaultwit  U)  lavsrai  companiaf  and  ojrporations.  also 
Aaiistant  Profasapr  of  Efaetricai  En^naarln^.  ^ 

John  J.  Pataroa,  B,A.,  Sutiiwa  Admintstratlcwi;  CP.A.  Is  conailtant  in  instiAional 
imprownant  prooramming  in  piannin^,  buc^jating,  administration,  currloiium  stnic 
financa,  ttud^nt  attain  dav«iopm«Tt  and  support  $mvic«a.  Has  collactad  data  for  HE^IS 
and  conductad  adocatkm  studiai.    Was  managar  of  aducation  con^ttns  fir 

univerwty  Vica  Praiid«nt  for  Businats  and  Financa;  and  a  financiai  manaoam^t  offic 
for  tha  U.S.  Offica  of  Education. 


CAP 

\^  (instituw  for  Sarviqas  to  Education) 

Alfrad  L.  Cooka,  Dlractor  of  CAP.  8.S.,  Secondary  Education;  M.S.,  Guidanca  and 
Couniailog;  Ph.D.,  Counaaior  Education  and  Counsaiing  Psychology.  Sarvad  as  Diractor 
of  ^SH's  Consonia  for  Institutionai  Raaaarch;  Aswrtant  Diractor  of  Financial  Aid,  guid- 
ance counaelor,  admin istratrva  assistant  acadamk;  advisor,  and  public  school  taachar. 
Compatincias  include  systems  development  teaching  of  ^idanca  and  counseling,  and 
program  administration. 

Conuj/tMnts  t 

Bamaiid  G.  Croweil.  8.S.,  Biok^;  ^,S.,  PhysicaJ  Education;  Ed.D.,  Higher  Edu- 
cation. Presently  Vica  President  for  Academic  Affairs.  Formerly,  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Records,  Institutional  Research,  Special  Projects,  Five  Coiiege  Curriculum  innovative 
TVjrust,  jPhysical  Plant  and  Security,  Athletics;  Coordinator,  CoHege  and  University  Ins- 
titutional Research  Consortium;  Chairmen  and  ProUt^  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation; Assistant  FooUiail  Coach:  Assoctata  Director  of  Upward  Bound;  Head  Sasketball 
Coach,  Track  Coach.  . 
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Wiiiiim  S.  Edirtonds,  SKOoduy  £duc«tion;  M.S.,  Coor(Mlir>g  and  Gukicnct; 
Ed.D.,  Educatk^  md  Caun«ii»ng  PsvcnclogV'  PreMntiy,  Dmh,  SdK>ol  of  Gridu«t« 
Studies,  Fomwty,  OMn  of  Stuc^ti;  Counstf^or;  Chairrrwi,  Otvision  of  Educirtion  and 
Psychoiogy,  Acad^nk:  Tastirnf  Pro^^iini;  Oiractor,  DivisJon  of  Graduata  Studias;  Profaa^ 
tor,  educational  Piychoiogy;  Vict  Praaid^t  for  Acad«nk:  Affairs;  Acadamk:  Daan. 

Elton  C.  Hsrnsoo,  B.S,  Mathamatk:*;  M.A,,  Education;  Ph.D,,  Education.  Currant- 
ly,  Vica  Prasidant'for  Administration  and  Pianninft.  Formafiy,  Irvstructor  of  Mattwnatics; 
Assistant  Profasaor  of  Education;  Dinctor  and  Professor  of  jfH^striaJ  Ttchnoiogy;  Coor- 
dinator of  Instruction;  Oaan  of  tha  Univ«rsity;  Vica  Prasidant  for  Acadamic  Affairs; 
Unrvarwty  Vica  Praskiant 

Charlas  L  Kni^t  A.8.,  Histofy;  M.A,,  History;  Ed^D.,  jEducational  Psychology 
.  ^Counsaiing  and  Guidanca).   Curnmtly,  Profestof  of  Education  and  Vica  Pra^ant  of 
Collaga.  Formariy,  Acting  Prasidant;  Dtan  of  Faculty  and  Instruction;  Daan  of  tha  Coi- 
iaga.  Director  of  Counsaling  Sarvkiat;  Oe«n  of  Instruction. 

Edward  E.  Rtlay,  8, A,,  Zoology;  M.S./ Zoology;  Ph. D,,  Biology,    Praiantiy,  Aca- 
damic Daan.    FornTerly,  Instructor  in  Biology;  Chaimran,  Division  of  Natural  Science; 
Associata  Profawor  of  Bio  logy  f^ofawor  of  Biology;  Dean  of  Instruction. 
,  ■>  ■  \ 

Robart  £.  Shaphwd,  B.S..  Musk;  M.A,,  Education;  Ph.D.,  AcadwnSc  Administra^on, 
Highar  Education.  Currently  Assistant  Acadamic  Oaaru  Formarly  Vice  Prejidant  for 
Acfdamic  Affairs;  Assistant  Diractoa,  TACTICS  Cooperative  Academic  Planning  Programs- 
Educational  Pro-am  Spacialist^  USOE.  ^ 

Roy  A.  Woods,  A8..  Mathematics;  A.M.,  Mathematk^s;  A.M.,  Physics;  Ed.D.,  Sci^ 
enca  Education.  Fonmerly,  Rasaarch  Sciantist;  Profawor  of  Mathematics  and-^^rysics; 
Chairman,  Divisorj  of  Natural  Sk:ianca;  Head  of  Physics  D^rtment;  Vice  Prwklent  for 
Academic  Affairs. 

E.  Oscar  Woolfolk,  B.A.,  Chemistry;  M.S.,  Chemistry;  Ph.D.,  Chemistry.  Dean  of 
tha  University.  Formerly,  Instructor  of  Chemistry;  Research  Chemist;  Professor  and 
Chairnran  of  the  Dep^mant  of  Chemistry;  Director  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Mathematics;  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Vice  President,  Academic  Affairs; 
Director,  Cooparitive  Acadamic  Planning  Program. 
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LA/ET 

(United  Bo#ni  for  Coll«g«  DevfilopfTHsnt) 

Diiinda  Bro\%fu  Dirtctor  of  LA/EJ,  B.A.,  Eftffnrniurv  Education;  M,£d,,  Edu- 
cjtional  Technoiogy;  Doctonj  Student,  EducationjI  Technolo^.  Tdu^t  in  e^ementiry 
iixi  fniddl*  schools;  Coordinawd  lutoria]  reading  skills  pro^wi;  dieted  *nd  coordinated 
widt  racTMtionaj  programs;  d^^wi,  dava^opod  and  imptaftiented  lamming  packets  in 
Metif\«nat)cs  for  Per^nalUad  Systems  of  InstnKtion  usage;  designed  and  dev^oped 
muiti-medla  pmsintatksns;  plsJnned  and  coofdinatad  workshc^s  in  educational  tactirwlogy 
and  {ibrary  managem^t;  and  developed  a  system  for  cataioging  and  shelving  non-print 
matflfials.  Was  nOTinated  an  Outstanding  Young  Wonwi  in  1975,  Prw^^tly  holds 
membefihip  in  Alpha  Kappa  Mu  and  Kappa  Pi  National  Scholastic  Honor  Societies, 

ConsuJtwit 

Courtney  Punn,  8.A.,  Ed^ucation;  M.LS.,  Library  Science,  Pres^tiy/ Director  of 
the  Library  and  Assistant  Pwfestor  of  Musk:  in  Evening  College.  Mecnber  of  Coordinating 
Council  for  Academic  Libraries.  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  Bowie  industtV  Clus- 
ter, Task  Force  for  Computer  infoonation  Systmrt;  Served  on  program  evaluation  teams. 

AAP 

(United  Board  For  College  Oeveiopnr^nt) 

Haywood  L.  Strickland,  Director  of  AAP.  B.A,,  History  ^d  English;  M.S.,  History; 
Ph.D.,  History  (with  emphasis  on  the  Negro  in  America  since  the  Civil  War).  Was  As- 
soctata  Pfofetior  of  History;  Upward  Bound  Project  Director;  Visiting  Professor  of 
History;  Assistant  Director  of  Speciei  Studies,  South«n  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools;  Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  ComPnission  on  Colleges;  Director  of  Rural 
Minority  Assistance  Contenium;  President  of  ^ittreil  College;  and  consultant  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Econonaic  Opporrunity,  Office  of  Education  and  other  organizstions. 

Dbrothy  S.  Beany,  Program  Sp^iaiist,  AAP.  8. A.,  English  Education;  M.S.W., 
Social  Work  Education;  additional  study  in  Social  Work  Administration.  Presently,  Ins- 
tructor and  Field  Work  Coordinator  in  Social  Welfare.  Has  served  as  personnel  inter- 
viewer and  social  wqrk  consultant  in  Head  Start;  Office  Manager  of  public  relations  and 
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dpvfiopnwit  oftk:8«  and  admissioiu,  rtcruitnTMinL  placmnent  And  alumni  offics;  group 
i*9ci«f /for  juvffiiis  giris  in  foster  horns;  coruulunt  witti  churchct  in  nai^borhoods 
changirHj  from  whitt  to  bi«i,  Mtir^w  of  icv«rai  sociai  work  org^izationi. 

CortMuftants 

David  Sp#nc«,  8,A.,  Hlstop,f:  M.S..  Education; 'Ph,D.,  Hl^^r  Education.  Sarvad  as 
Asiftant  Diractor  of  AAF;  Assogiatt  Oiractor  of  Acadamk:  Cost  Anajyiit  Projact;  Asiii- 
tant  Diractor  of  Coilaga  Work  Study  Program;  Consultant  to  savarai  coiiages  and  churcii 
aducation  boards. 

Joftra  T.  Whiawi^n,  B,S.,  M.S.',  Haiith  and  Physical  Edwiation;  Ph.D.,  Educational 
Ptvchology  and  Gukianca  and  Counsaling  (minon  in  Phy»caj  Education,  Spaciai  Edu- 
c;ation.  Administration  and  Currfcuium^  Oavaiopmant).  Was  Professor  and  Chairparson  of 
Education  and  PsYCtK)k)Qv;  Program  Aiaociata  in  Offica  Of  Studant  Davajopmant;  A$so- 
ciata  Exacutina  Sacratary,  Convnioion  on  Collagas;  instrvctor  of  Ptiyiical  Education; 
sports  coach;  Oaan  of  Man;  Diractor  of  Attilatics;  Diractor  of  Institutlorwl  StHf  Study 
Pro^anx  Racantly  larvad  as  Spacial  Assistant  for  Educational  Policy  to  th«  Secratarv  of 
HEW  -  handlad.  on  bahaif  of  tha  Sacratary,  contacts  with  key  govemmont  officials, 
io^isiaton,  national  organizations,  and  citizans  groups  and  roprasentod  HEW  in  discus- 
sions  of  aduoatk^nai  policy  with  Whita  Housa,  Congrass.  Govammant  ag^cias.  ate. 
Mambar  of  mai^  profassionai  and  social  org^izations, 

Stanlay  H.  Smith,  B.A.,  Social  Scianca,  M.S..  Sociology;  Ph.D.,  Sociology. 
Oaan  of  tha  Coilega  Human  Rasourcas  and  Profassor  of  Social  Walfara.  Was  Qiairman 
of  Sock3{ogy.  Lacturar  in  Sociolo^  and  Community  Psychialrv.  Dean  of  tha  Univarsity. 
.^sProjact  Diractor  of  Graduata  Trakiing  Progrim  in  Scciai  Garontology.  mambar  of  tha 
Coilaga  EvaJuation  Committaa  for  Ford  Foundation,  rwnbaf  of  saveral  boards,  consult- 
aht  to  various  groups.  Has  ^ubli^ad  axtanswsfy. 

♦  Barnard  S.  Smith,  8. A.,  Psychology;  M.Ed..  Education  Administration;  Ph.D..  Edu- 
cation. Administration.  Was  instructor  of  Scisnca  and  assistant  high  school  principal;  aca- 
dmr\H:  counsalor;  coordinator  for  Southarn  Regional  Education  Board  inter- Institutionai 
Saminars;  Assistant  to  Dean  of  School  of  Education;  Associate  Director  of  Exchange 
Program  Consortium;  Associate  Director  of  tha  United  Board  for  Coliege  Dsveiopment; 
Assistant  to  Chancellor  at  Atlanta  Univafsity  Centsr;  Vice  President  for  Special  Programs; 
Director  of  institution's  AID  Program;  consultant  to  andmember  of  several  organizations. 
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M.S.,  8ujin««  Administntioii;  i#fv«cj  m  Rey4strar,  Diractbr  of  Coop«ntlv«  Edt*cat«3n,  TN- 
ti«  lif  Coooiifutor.  Cgmp«t«nc»«  inciud*  studant  piacmrwit  &  proQraoi  ^ministration. 


,      MDP  •  '  '  , 

(Th«  Ph«<0»5toki«  Fund) 

Gtorg«  StokM  Jr.,  Dirtctor  of  MDP,  8. A.,  Sociology;  M.A-,  Sociology;  furthtr  grad- 
uate work  in  Sp«ciai  Education  (aducatiog  ttia  visually  and  auditorialiy  impairad)  and 
prb^am  managamant  Taugh^  in  public  sacoixiarY  9dux}b<4g^  tha  t?lfnd  and  doaf;  sarvod 
aa  DIractor  of  Davajapnianf  at  2  univarsitiM;  co^iractad  an  irvhrnship  fiio^^^  in  davai- 
opmafit  and  mtarnationai  cunxtuUim  dav^opmant  Mr.  Stokas  is  Exacutiva  Sacratary  pf 
APHO-INC  (a  profasak>nal  auociation  q$  davakjpmant  offk»n  in  minority  institutions). 

Mary  D.  Prica,  Prognwn  Offkrar,  MDP.  If.A.,  Anthn^togy;  M.A.,  Sociology  and* 
Education.  Coordinatad  ruimarous  faculty  aixi  itudant  projacts  and  programs;  plannad 
and  coordfnatad  workshops  on  institutional  managamant  and  on  paraprofessional  edu- 
cation; davalopad  a  study  of  coovruinity  and  ott^r  voluntary  associations  m  non-formal 
aducational  raaourcas  and  facilitias;  raaaarc^Md  managamwit  information  to  datsrmi na 
suitability  for  publk:ation;  d^^iop^  and  administarad  f«saarch  instrumanti  md  mt^r-^^ 
viaw  sdiaduias;  vvrota  and  aditad  grant  propoaals. 

fiamon  L.  Raifond,  Pro^p^' Offkar,  MDP.  S.A.,  Psychology.  Tau^t  in  eiefnantary 
and  sacondary  publw  schools;  dlractad  mathadona  drug  aiHJsa  program,  establishing 
managanwit  systams  for  and  provkiing  nwmgamant  infonrjation  to  drug  abu«  officas; 
sarwad  is  Coordinator  of  Adult  Continuing  Education  in  Dada  County,  PL;  currently 
conducts  sit*  visits  to  diwlop4ng  innitutions  of  highar  education  and  coordinatai  work- 
shops in  managamant  planning,  and  davalopmant 


MPFRP 
(Moton  Mamorial  Institute) 

LeoJUrd  E.  Dawson,  Dirictor  of  MFFRP.  8. A.,  English;  M.A.,  CSuidance  and  Cown- 
saling,  Professional  Dipksma,  Educational  Administration;  Ed.D.,  Counsak}r  Education. 
Presently  directs  proposal  writing  workshops  and  training  programs,  assists  proposal 
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d«v«iop*Twnt  Fom^fiy  SKvad  u  OirBctor  of  Htgism  iV  for  Upwanj  Boiind  Program, 
diviiion  repfmm^utnm  to  Fadani  lnttr«s«icv  Convnitti.  on  Edwation  and  Vw^rrani 
Programi,  call*g«  dasn  of  iiumj«ion,  hi^^  school  counjtlor  »nd  tsKh^. 


CofstulOftts 


N4arcu«  V.  3tii,  8^,  Soci.i  Sdahc;  MJ5,,  Eck«ation«i  A4iminiftr»ti«T  further 
«u«ly.  Admini«r.tion  »id  Sup«v«k>n.  S«v«l  m  fi.<d  coordinator  for  Moton  Coilag. 
Saivica  .Bur«^;  Caordinator,  MliBorvMoton  Ediicatiort  Opportunity  Cwitr;  0£  Edu- 
cation Program  Sp«:i*li«;  Diractqr  of  Upvwd  Bound;  public  K*ooi  tMch«-. 

Ctvda  C.  Aw«ih,.  B,A..  Poiitkal  Sclwc  and  Education;  M.A.,  Education;  Ed,D. 
GuKlarKt  and  Counj^iing.    9nmt^xis.  Aaaistwit  Dir^  of  W»*ln^/D.C  Offka  of 
Educationai  Tatting  S«rvic*  Formariy  DirKnor  of  Proj^rt  OPEN-ACCESS,  Director  of 
Studtnt  Activit««,  Aaatam  bir^tor  of  Adminion*,  pupii  p«r>onn.i  wor1..r  In  Titl.  I 
i*rogram,  teacii«-,^and  conjultant  in  mMMjrwTMnt  and  tvaiuatibn.  ' 

-    '  f  ' 

Fmtav  T.  McOuawi,  8^.,  Agricuiturai  Education;  M.S.,  Agriculturai  Education; 
Ph.O.,  Education  Adniini«mion  «nd.  Supaiviiion.  Taught  vocationai  aducation  in 
-Sncultuf.^  vvta  Aaistant  Ptofiaaor  of  Agriculturai  Education,  Visiting  Profaaaor  of 
Adult  and  iMchar  Eduction,  Chi^f  oi  Party  and  OirBctor  of  Turtag..  Infti^uta',  Wert 

,  Afrtca  Proj^rt  in  Libaria,  Adviaor  to  Ubaria'i  jviini«w-  of  Education.  Sarv«J  as  conwitant 
to  privata  and  govamment  ag«wiaa,.univ«*>U  «id  colla^.iand  African  ambat- 

Mdon  «id  Bmb««ai-!SS^duc«k>n  and  rurai  community  dtfUvhwit  programs.  Currehi- 

jpV.  Pr«idant  of  Naiionai  An^aation  of  l=adaraJ  Rtlatiofli  Offfcm  and  a  mambar  of 

•  numarouj  sducationai,  agriculturai  and  d«»lopm«it.  onjanizationj. 


Jo^n  FoitBF  Potti.  Sr„  Honorary  Doctor  of  P*dagoSY,  Honorary  Doaor  of  Hu- 
mana Lttttn.  Mistant  principai  of  titrnwitary  and  schooif,  high  jdiooi  social 
*a»n«  twhar,  high  schooi  principai,  navy  r«:rurting  ip«aalist,/rwidi!nt  ef  Voorh«« 
Coflaga,  Aisiatint  Diractor  of  th.  Amarioan  Church  Innituta  of  thr  ProtBitant  Epi^opai 
Church,  E^iWoitiva  Diracior  of  Trjangia  Aaqciation  of  CoHagw.  Dirwrtor.  of  Motor 
Coilaga  Saivic.  Bursau,  Qffica  of  Education  fiefd  ra«ier  and  site  visiwr.  Pr^ntly,  con- 
sultant to  Mvirii  cQilagaf  in  propoMi  preparation  and  Titia  lirPro<}nHn  evaluation. 

Jama.  M.  Hinton.  Jr.,  A.S..  History;  LLB..  Law.  Adminod  to  practica  bafora'th. 

barj  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  ths  U.S.  District  Court.  Experience  as  Title  III 
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Cbordinator:  P«i«r«i  R«i«ticn«  Officer;  Fimmct^il  R«M«A:l>«r;  R«v»«w  Coumwlor 

for  Economic  Ocvstopnwit;  Third  Vic«  Prwdant  for  Administration  «nd  G«n«ni  Courv 
Mi,  th«  Pligrim  HMitti  »nd  Lifv  insurtnc*  Company.  S#rv«d'on  nunnarous  ixMrds  and  w«f 
«  minnbar  of  tht  Gnorgia  Sutt  Advifory.ConrvriittM  on  •ducatk>n.  Alio  conduct!  pnv«t« 
l«w  practic«, 

MCAFA 
(Moton  M«n>oriid  Instituta) 

Robart  L  Aibri^i:.  Dirtctor  of  MCAFA-  S.A,,  Hirtofy;  M.A.,  Education;  Pfi.O. 
'  Candk^  (ABO),  Higher  Educationai  Adminlttratim.  Taught  in  high  achooi  and  CoJlaga; 
Mfvtd  at  Diractor  of  Admiaaiortt,  Dir«c«>r  Up^Mifd  Sound,  Qiractor  of  Spaciai  S^icas, 
Oaan  of  Studanti,  V\cm  Pratidant  for  Studant  Affairs  Taught  for  ^  past  six  yaars  at  tha 
Harvard  Summar  insdtgtt  on  Coilaga  Admiaatons.  Swvad  ai  conaultam  to  OB,  tha 
Studant  Sarvicat  Inatituta  pf  tha  Unitad  Board  for  Coiiaga  Oavalopn>ant,  and  tha  Pann- 
sylvan ia  Dapartmant  of  Educatk)a  Compa^ncias  in<;iud«  admiasions  and  fin^ial  aid, 
designing  and  administaring  Spaciai  S^icac  Programs,  stuj^t  affairs  adminiitration, 
statistical  svaiuation,  and  institutional  adminircration. 

Elian  J.  Anc^rsoo,  Co^inating  Coilaga  Rapra^ntativa,  B.S.,  Sac^KKJafy  Education; 
M.S.W..  SociaJ  Wori<.  Cunraody,  Titia  HI  Coordinatt^.  Fonmarly,  taught  high  ichool 
bijs^naai  coursas,  was  Suparviaor  of  Edudatkni  for  church-raiatad  schools.  Furthar  ex- 
parianoa  as  social  workar  m\d  community  sarvica-progrvn  diractor  ior  city  and  county 
housing  and  urban  ranalWal  program.  Compatancias  inciiida  administration,  supervision, 
consultation. 

\ 

^  PSS 

fUntversity  Associatas,  Inc) 

Frank  A.  Roaa,  Cliainman  of  Univarsity  Assodatas.  Thaoioqy;  LL.D..  Tha- 

oiogy.  Formarly  Prasidant  of  Transylvania  Coilaga  and  tha  Univarsity  of  Alabama; 
Founding  Jrustea  of  itha  Salk  Institute.  Has  broad  axpariance  in  higher  education  and 
public  policy.  Cumsniy,  president  of  the  L.CIC.  Lamar  Society. 

/       .  * 

Luther  L.  Tarry,  President  of  University  Associates,   8.S..  Biology;  M.D.,  Medicine. 
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Forrrwrly  Songiw  G«n«rar  of  tti«  Unttwd  Statw  PvbiK  HtaUh  Sarvlce.  Has  extensivt 
•xpwitfioi  in  rrwik^ai  Kii^tlon  and  ihm  administratian  of  nationai  health  progranii 
Cwrrantiv,  a  diplomat  of  th«  American  Board  of  Inttfnai  Madicina,  a  Maitaf  of  tha 
AxT^fKan  Collar  of  Ptiysiciani,  and  spaciaJ  coofuitant  to  tha  Amarkan  C^ncar  SociatY' 

Arthur  W,  Bradan.  Diractof  and  Sanior  Auocta^  of  Univarsity  Auociates.  8. A., 
Hjitory  and  Pfiiloiophy;  iA,A,,  Philoaophy;  Ptj^.  Farn^riy,  Oiractor  of  Oivitiixi  of 
Humanitlai  and^Sociaty  and  Social  Sciancaa,  and  Oiractor  of  Acadamfc  Sarvicas  at  tha 
Univafsiry  of  Aiabama,  and  VIca  Prasidwit  of  Transyivvira  Coilaga.  Extensiva  axp«narKa 
in  taaching  and  admlnistntion.  ^ 

Richard  M.  VkrC^^y.  Exacuxiva  Oiracior  of  Univanity  Asaociataa.  S.A.,  Engiith. 
Exparianca  with  program  daiign  and  managamant  of  pubiic  information  and  aducational 
programi,  communcationi,  aociai  and  acooomic  davtlopmaot  during  two  dacadas  s^tth 
tha  Unitod  Statai  Foraign  Sarvica,  Formarly  Oiractor  of  Deva^opmant  of  tha  Salk  insti- 
tyta.  . 


Wiiiiam  8.  Sainigar,  Sanior  Associata  and  Coordinating  Director  of  TACTICS  PSSw 
B.S..  Buunats  Admtniftratlon,  M.B.A.,  Suiinas  Administration.  Has  sarvad  s%  consulting 
associata,  Man^efnant  SciancayRasaarch  Corporation,  Clevaiand,  Ohio;  staff  and  faculty 
mambar.  Laadarship  Training  Initituta,  University  of  South  Florida;  Industrial  Consultant 
in  tha  flald  of  organization  and  organization  devatopment  to  a  number  of  manufacturing 
and  rasaarch  and  d«valopm«nt  firms;  faculty  mambar  and  Associate  Dean,  School  of 
Businass;  University  of  Buffalo  (now  SUN  Y  at  Sgffalo) 

Trianna  Glovr,  EditorAVritef,  PSS.  B.A.,  Teaching  of  English;  M.A.,  Linguistics, 
Fcrmariy.  £ditohai  Assistant  at  rwaarch  cantar  pnass,  university  InTtructor  of  English, 
Research  Linguist,  and  consultant  to  education  organizations  in  the  fields  of  writing  and 
in  tha  use  of  Nonstandard  English  in  pub^k:  schools. 

John  R,  Rouse.  Coordinating  College  R8pre«antative,  8.S.,  Biology  and  Chemistry; 
M.A.~  Counseling  and  Guidance  {Student  Pewonnai  in  Higher  Eduoation).  Tiught  cham- 
istry  and  mathematics;  served  Dean  of  Men,  Director  of  Housing,  and  Title  III  Co- 
ordinator. 

Ada  Cortes,  Graphics  Specialist,  PSS.  A.A.S.  Commercral  Art  Degree  (Advertising 
and  Graphic  Design).     Has  designed  corporate  identity  pipKdges,  logos,  posters,  ads, 

pubhcation  covurs,  fiysrs,  menus,  dnd  thoatef  programs  for  nu^neroiis  ar^B  busmesses; 
(aught  jn  Arts  ^  Oafts  Sufnfn«f  Wo/ksh(]p  for  elementiiry  schtX)!  children.  Further 
exptfTience  includes  typesetting  on  tho     IBM  Composer  Jiui  prcxiuction  b^'kground. 
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STATEMENt  OF  VAN  ALLEN,  .EXFXUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  TACTICS 
r    ^  CONSORTIUM 

Mr.  Allen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee. 

•   We  of  the  TACTICS  prc^am  are  especially  appreciative  to  you 
and  your  committee  for  inviting  us  here  today.  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  ask  your  permission  to  utilize  some  visual  aids  that  we 
have  brought  along  to  assist  us  in  our  pr^ntation. 
Mr,  Ford.  Go  ^right  ahead, 

Mr.  Allkn.  I  should  hke  to  begin  by  speaking  to  the  strength  of 
the  consortia,  and  particularly,  what  the  TACTICS  consortium  has 
meant  to  us  and  to  our  institutions: 

The  opportunity  to  dp  for  ourselves  what  other  people  are  able  to 
do  and  have  done  for  themselves  has  been  a  particularly  important 
function  that  this  program  has  performed  for  the  group  of  institu- 
tions that  we  serve. 

The  opportunity  to  bring  together  our  divergent  talents  and  ex^ 
pertise  into  an  institutional  context  for  broad  application,  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  develop,  the  opportunity  to  provide  self-help, 
and  the  opportunity  to  be  equal  in  terms  of  equals  doing  for  them- 
selves what  they  have  need  of 

We  are  -able  to  show  and  demonstrate  our  skills  for  ail  of  the 
Nation  to  perceive,  and  we  have  been  able  to  ^hare  this  expertise 
-not  only  with  historically  black  institutions,  but  interested  and 
participating  white  institutions. 

The  m^aterial  that  I  will  share  with  you  now  will  tend  to  demon- 
strate some  of  the  specific  ways  in  which  this  consortium  has  heen 
able  to  help  the  institutions  that  we  serve. 

We,  first,  through  the  TACTICS  program,  concentrated  on  the 
personnel  on  the  campus^  of  these  institutions,  helping  them  to 
update  their  background  information,  and  procedures  to  better 
carry  on  their  purposes.  This  phase  of  the  program  was  called 
TACTICS  I,  professional  devei^poi^ent. 

Having  engaged  in  this  kind  (|f  activity  for  8  years,  we  raised  the 
question  of  ourselves  as  to  just  what  do  we  do  now  that  we  have 
been  able  to  reach  large  numbers  of  the  people  on^  the  campuses 
and  address  their  particular  roles  and  functions? 

In  consultation  with  the  representatives  on  the  ci^mpuses,  we 
determined,  with  their  consent,  that  they  were  ready  to  concen- 
trate on  taking  their  new  skills  and  understanding  of  their  prob- 
lems and  turning  these  to  the  task  of  solving  their  internal  prob- 
lems. This  stage  of  our  ^program,  we  called  TACTICS  II,  institution- 
al development,  which  extended  oyer  the  ^ond  3  years  of  our 
operation. 

The  work  that  we  did  with  the  institutions  in  TACTICS  II  tended 
to  be  focused  on  the  probienis  .and  concerns  that  the  institutions 
had  within  their  interjial  operation,  and  this  got  us  into  praLi;ically 
every  aspect  of  the  institution  s  operations:  curriculum,  data  sys- 
tems, data  management,  academic  administration,  et  cetera. 

The  evolution  of  the  development^  of  the  TACTICS  services 
moved  from  a  professional  development  emphasis  into  an  institu- 
tional development  emphasis,  and  finally  in  1977,  when  we  exam- 
ined our  situation  with  the  colleges  and  what  their  needs  were,  it 
was  determined  that  the  colleg^^s  were,  at  this  point,  ready  to 
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consider  the  whole  question  of  goal  achievement,  and  pre^ritly 
TACTICS  is  concentrating  its  efforts  on  helping  the  institutions  to 
better  achieve  the  goals  and  objtxrtivesithat  they  have  set  for 
themselves.  This  phase  is  identified  as  TACTICS  III,  goal  achieve- 
ment. 

Our  approach  to  achieving  all  of  thesi^  tilsks  has  been  one  that 
we  have  defintHi  lis  a  tean;  approach.  This  approach  requires  the 
pn)gram  personnel  of  TACTICS  to  sit  together  anc^  conceptualize 
the  ideas  for  program  and  service  thrusts  for  responding  to  the 
concerns  and  problems  of  the  institutions,  and  to  develop  the  sys- 
tems for  delivering  thfc*s^»  programs  and  services  to  the  institutions, 

More  spivifically,  the  process  involves  'idea  con(;eptua!ization, 
input,  program  planning,  program  Wvelopment  and  program  deliv- 
ery. That  is  generally  the  procedure  that  we  follow  in  developing 
our  programs  and  services  to  be  delivered  over  the  period  of  a  year, 
or  whatever  time  is  projected  for  achieving  particular  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  i'Hstitutions  concerned. 

f  iere  are  some  examples  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  able  to 
do  in  the  7V«j  years  that  the  program  has  been  in  operation.  These 
have  been'  selected  for  the  spixrific  purpose  of  demonstrating 
impact. 

Twenty  of  the  institutions  that  we  have  worked  with  in  this 
program,  have  been  helped  to  gain  full  accr^itation.  We  have  been 
able  to  help  institutions  in  facilitating  linkages  in  their  academic 
'programs,  resulting  in  their  being  more  cost  eH'ective. 

Over  oO  of  the  colleges  have  been  helped  in  improving  the  basic 
skills  of  their  students.  TACTIC^S  cost  analysis  studies  have  been 
used  by  of  our  institutions  for  program  and  budget  development, 
and-  !^*)  institutions  have  revised  their  faculty  evaluation  and  devel- 
opment procedures  with  TACTICS  help. 

Our  components  have  coopejKited  with  the  Southern  Association 
of  SchcKiis  and  Colleges  in  self-studies  for  20  institutions  as  they 
have  struggled  with  their  reaccreditation  affirmation,  and  also  in 
their  efforts  to  t>ecome  fully  accredited/  • 

.Some  10  institutions  have  been  helpt^d  to  institute  library  media 
and  learning  resource  centers  and  systems.  Forty-two  institutions 
increased  use  of  their  library  media  and  learning  resource  center 
activity.  Thirty  institutions  have  betm  helped  to  implement  man-, 
agenient  by  objective  systems  in  their  library  operations  in  particu- 
lar. '  ^ 

Management  systems  inventories,  completed  by  91  institut^ions, 
have  air(»ady  btvn  used  by  ^S:")  institutions  in  the  development  of 
their  long-range  plans  Tw(^nty-one  institutions  have  used  the  man- 
agement systems  inventory  data  to  determine  their  capabilities  for 
participating  in  US  Departmi^nt  of  Commerce  business  education 
prugrai^,  otherwise  ^nown  as  entrepreneurship  programs. 

W^fmave  established  an  information  data  base  that  has  uniform- 
ity across  the  10">  institutions  that  have  participated  regularly  in 
the  program.  Our  data  systems  component  has  develofx^d  procedure 
manuals  and  job  descriptions  for  long-range  planning,  and  for  the 
operation  oLjiata  system  offices.  Seventy^five  percent  of  the  finan- 
cial aid  otm-es  developtni  or  revised  ofKM'ating  manuals  on  the 
campuses  of  these  institutions,  and  SH)  pt^rcent  of  the  mstituiions 
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have  established  yearly  Calendars  tor  maniigement  improvements 
in  financial  aid  activities  on  the  campuses. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  the  institutions  reported  redikctions  in  fi- 
liancial  aid  processing  and  awards  notice  turn-around  liime.  Eighty- 
two  percent  reported  increases  in  the  amount  of  Federal  monies 
received  for  financial  aid.  There  has  been  an  increasi^  in  Federal 
relations  offices  from  four  in  1971  to  5:^  in  1979.  The  average 
number  of  proposals  sitbrnitttxi  by  each  institution  in  1971  was 
10.2,  and  ,today  that  numln^r  is  20.4.  average. 

The  percentage  of  proposals  submitted  to  OE  in  1971  by  these 
institutions  amounted  to  S7  [>ercent,  and  to  other  sources  in  1971, 
12  percent.  In  1977,  the  percentage  of  proposiiis  submitted  by  these 
institutions  to  OE  had  been  reduced  to  78.5  pe<"cent,  and  there  was 
an  incretise  to  2(5.5  fx?rcent  in  proposals  submitted  to  other  agen- 
cies. This  development  reflects  an  increased  and  otherwise  broad- 
ened sophistication  on  the  part^  of  these  institutions  to  make  appli- 
cations to  other  funding  sources  than  OE. 

Seven  program  needs  amUyses  were  done  by  the  program  Pro- 
gram Support  Si'rvice  over  this  pi^riod  of  time.  Preparation  of 
technical  paj>ers  done  to  date,  78.  Research  and  surveys  done  on 
mifiority  college  issues  and  problems,  9. 

What  are  some  evidences  of  the  fact  that  these  institutions  have 
be&n  strengthened  by  some  aspects  of  the  efforts  that  we  have 
describtxi  here? 

No.  I,  the  enrollment  in  these  institutions  increased  from  178,000 
m  1971  to  2ir>,00()  in  1977.  The  degrcH^s  granted,  B,A,  and'R.S. 
degret%  increased  from  24,000  per  year  in  1S)71  to  28,000  per  year 
in  197i 

In  1M7,  ninety  4-year  historically  black  colleges  and  universities 
accounte<i  for  45  [.)ercfmt  of  the  black  college  graduates  in  the 
Nation,  while  1,8()H  4-year  historically  white  iiistitutions  accounted 
for  the  other  no  pn^rcent. 

Increasi'  in  the  ability  to  attract  corporate  funds  is  another  dt^ 
velopment  that  has  been  significant  and,  we  feel,  relates  in  part  to 
what  we  have  been  doing  with  the  institutions  in  this  area. 

C^hanges  in  the  numbers  of  majorsji  in  certain  degrei^  disciplir^es  is 
another  index  of  TACTICS  effectiveness.  It  is  noted  here  that  there 
has  hevn  a  decrease  in  majors  in  the  field  of  education^JVom  4(5 
f>ercent  of  those  graduating  from  historically  Black  coileges  in  !!)()() 
to  .'54  fX'rcent  m  197*S.  At  the  same  time  there  has  bi>en  an  increase 
in  the  numU^r  of  {HM's^i)ns  graduating  in  the  areas  of  business  and 
mar^a^^ement  from  a  4-percent  count  in  19()()  to  a  counf  of  16 
p^Tcent  in  197.S,  and  ciimbi^^^ 

(Jains  in  accreditatioti  are  rellected  in  the  facts  that  65  institu- 
tions were  accredited  in  1970  and  the  count  had  risen  to  72  in  197(). 

7^he  corporate  aid  to  priv,ite  institutions  increase^  by  08.7  p<»r- 
cent  between  1S)70  and  1!^77,  and  only  1  of  the  110  historically 
black  colleges  ami  universities  in  the  United  States  closed  during 
the  last  10  years 

These  institutions  have  In^m  UUked  about  as  being  national  re- 
sources, and  we  thought  tiiat  it  would  be  good  to  share  with  you  an 
example  in  ternis  of  jujrft  one  of  these  colleges,  I'he  coUege  illustrat- 
ed here  has  an  enrollnit^nt  of  7;^0  students.  *  . 
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Prior  to  1959,  ten  livuig  graduates  of  this  college  held  medical 
arid  dentui  degrees.  Bt^tween  1959  and  1970,  this  institution  gradu- 
ated 48  young  pe^)ple  who  went  on  to  achieve  medical  and  dental 
degrees  in  the  proft^ional  schools  of  this  Nation.  At  this  point  in 
time,  .21  of  the  58  physicians  and  dentistii  who  graduiited  from  this 
institution  are  located  in  th^*  State  of  Mississippi  where  this  insti- 
tution, is  based,  and  are  in  2;fStates  other  than  Mississippi.  The 
lawye.r^  in  this,  case  number  45,  with  22  in  Mississippi,  and  23  in  13 
dther  States.  Even  more  fantastic  statistics  on  this  institution  show 
that  presently  it  has  enrolled  in  23  medical  and  dental  schools 
around  the  Nation,  50  of  its  graduates. 

In  other  related  m^ical  professions,  this  institution  has  15  grad- 
uates  enrolled;  and  in  law  school,  25.  An  even  more  impressive 
st^itistic  for  this  small  institution  reporb^  that  14  of  its  students  in 
the  clasvs  of  1978-79  have  been  accepted ,  by  23  of  the  Nation's 
medical  and  dental  schools. 

This  map  shows  where  the  dentists  and  physicians  who  gradu- 
ated from  t^his  college  are  practicing  today,  and  yoii  will  note  that 
California  has  a  large  shure,  and  that  the  Midwest  has  a  large 
K.hare,  as^well  as  the  Northeast- 

When  we  look  at  how  graduates  of  our  institutions  are  distribut- 
ed in  the  Nation,  we  note  that  slightly  less  than  half  of  them— 43 
percent— are  still  in  the  States. where  tFie' institutions  are  that  they 
graduated  from.,  while  the  other  57  [K^rcent  are  located  in  tlie 
Northe^t,  the  West,  and  the  Midwestf  •  -  ,  ^  . 

We  think  that  this  is  illustrative  of  what  the  case  would  be  if  we 
analy/cni  similar  statistics  en  a  number  Of  our  other  institutions 
locifted  in  the  siirrte  stKlion  of  the  country. 

'As  we  look  at  what  lies  ahead  for  these*  institutions,  we  ^^ee  the 
need  for  continuing  support,  in  that  there  are  many,  many  areas  in 
syhich  we  have  need  for^'^ducated  manpower,  and  these  institutions 
have  proven  their  potential  to  [)roduce  this  needed  manpower,  and 
a  willingness  to  do  so. 

There  are  hc^ad  areas  that  we  see  these  colleges  ready  to-  re- 
spond to,  and  responding  to,  in  terms  of  the  resources  that  they 
have  to  work  with.  ,  «^  , 

A  final  word.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  respond  to  the 
question  ^)f  why  consortia  should  he-continued  as  a  fKirt  of  title  III. 
I  think  that  the  information  that  I  have  shared  with  you  suggests 
s{.)rne  of  the  principal  reasons  \vhy  we  feel  that  they  should  contin- 
ue* to  be  a  part  of  the  title' III  program. 

The  consortium  offers  the  best  Tffjportunity  for  these  institutions 
to  receive  ^sensitive,  understanding  help,  and  the  necessary  funds 
with  wfuch  to  carry  out  tlu^  functions  which  they  are  so  capable  of 
carrying  out. 

The*  consortium  provides  the  opportunity  to  develop  the  capabili- 
ty that  is  ne(*ded  to  support  this  kind  of  service  delivery,  and  to 
meet  the  kind  of  service  needs  that  these  institutions  have  exhibit- 
ed. They  provide  the  opportunity  to  establish  baselines  against 
which  programs  can  Ih*  nieasurenl  in  terms  oPthe  accomplishment 
of  goals  that  institutions  set  for  themselves. 

It  -consortium  —  provides  the  opportunity  to  do  more  of  what  we 
do  best  in  these  institutions,  namely,  educate  minority  group  stu- 
dents. The^consortiurn  is  economically  feasible  tn  its  ()p<*ration»  in 
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that  our  program  costs  average  about  $27,000  perJnstitutioni  The 
broad  range  of  services  offered  would  not  be  possible  if  we  were  not 
in  a  consortium  type  of  context, 

F'inally,  the  program  is  illustrative  of  the  Federal  Government  s 
concern  that  the  effects  of  denial  of  the  past  are  reco^^ized  and 
responded  to.  ^ 

Thank  you  very  much,  ^ 

Mr.  FoKD.  Thank  you, 

I  would  ask  all  three  of  you  gentlemen.  I  have  not  paid  much 
attention  to  this  before,  but  we,  require  of  the  grantees,  under  this 
title  III  program,  to  expend  the  money  only  in  a  consortium  with* 
either  other  institutions  or  generally  as  follows: 

Grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  a  part  of  the 
eo^t  of  planning,  developing,  and  carrying  out  cooperative'  arrange- 
it^ents  ^  between  developing  institutions  and  other  institutious  of 
higher  education,  and  between  developing  institutions  and  other 
organization^,  agencies  and  business  er^tities  which  show  ptomise 
as  effective  mt^asures  for  strengthening  the  Academic  program  and 
the  administrative  capacity  of  the  developing  institutions,  includ- 
ing such  projects.  It  goes  on  with  a  long  list  of  suggested  prgjects. 

Assuming  the  position  by  all  three  of  yoq  that  your  type  of 
consortia  rt^p resents  an  effcnrtive  and  efficient  way  in  which  to 
^issist  these  schools,  should  we  continue  to  require  thaf  grantees,  ^in 
order  to  participate  in  this  program,  must  be  part  of  a  consortium 
or  cooperative  activity  with  some  other  institution? 

In  J.965  it  may  hot  have  looked  this  way  to  us.  but  today  doesn't 
it  seem  a  little  paternalistic  to  suggest  that  tjie  kind  of  institutions 
that  you  gentlemen  have  betm  describing  cannot  benefit  from  funds 
for  strengthening  their  institution,  unless  they  have  a  big  brother 
tajjiing  care  of  them? 

Mr.  Enc.luni).  Let  me  take  a  crack  at  an  answer,  I  would  guess 
.that  there  may  be  room  for  the  kinds  of  programs  that  title  Hi 
funds  not  to  have  the  assisting  agency  relationship,  if  by  coopera- 
tive arrangement  you  mean  to  identify  sp)ecifically  the  assisting 
agency  relationship. 

There  are,  obviously,  coopt^rative  elements  in  our  staffs  relation- 
ship to  the  colleges  and  the  colleges'  relationship  to  each  other,  but 
I  think  the  language,  of  the  law  requires  that  assisting  agency 
rehitionship,  which  can  be  another  institution  or  another  type  of 
agency. 

We  happen  to  have  a  continuing  relationship  with  CASC  and" 
CASC  provides  us  some  important  services  to  complenient  the  serv- 
ices of  the  staff  But  I  think  that  it  is  reas'onable  to  conclude  that 
there  might  be  some  projects  where  an  assisting  agency  sfiould  not 
bo  required.  That  is  my  o{>inion, 

Mr.  FoHP.  Between  the  three  of  you  here,  how  many  of  t he 
current'  grantees  do  you  represent? 

Mr,  En(;luni).  (JrantCH.»s»  or  participating  institutions? 

Mr.  Ford.  Institutions  designated  as  recipierits.  I  guess  it  would 
ho  participating,  although  one  grantee  is  dividing  it  up  with  some- 
body else- 
Mr.  Kncuajno.  oI  in  our  casi^  right  now. 

Mr.  Wrn'KK.  lU)  in  our  case  for  2  year-ij, 

Mr.  AiJ.KN.  i)2  in  our  case. 
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May  I  respond  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr,  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allkn.  In  our  cast*,  the  consortium/ the  TACTICS  program, 
was  developed  at  the  request  of  the  historically  Black  college  presi- 
dents and  chancellors.  It  is  by  their  own  choices  that  they  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

It  was  my  undersUmding,  however,  that  the  institutions  do  have 
ce^tam  freedoms  /in  tefn;is  of  their  institutional  title  III  program 
involvements.  That  is,  ^en  in  those  instances,  it  is  the  institution 
that  choo^^s  the  assisting  agency,  or  whatever  type  agency  it  would 
rehite  to  in  carrying  p^t  its  program  activities. 

We  are  indigenous  th^he  institutions  in  that  they  created  us  for 
the  specific  purpose^  of  r^ponding  to  their  technical  as4?istance 
needs.  ' \ 


Mr.  Ford.  .Presumably  the  majority  of  the  TACTICS  clients  are 
in  the  Southeastern  States.  ^         '  ' 

Mr.  Allen.  -Yes- 
Mr.  Ford.  Do  the  developing  institutions  that  you  represent 
relate  more  directly  to  other  institutions  like  themselves  in  an- 
other State,  than  they  do  to  the  traditionally  white  schools  in  the 
State,  as  a  general  rule? 

Mr.  AiXEN.  My  impression  is  that  they  tend  to  relate  to  institu- 
tions like  themselves  more  so. 

Mr.  Ford.  I'fie  Secretary  of  HEW  is  under  an  injunction  of  a 
court  here  in  Washington  to  desegregate  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  a  numlx^r  of  States  that  had  not  moved  forward  in  their  higher 
education  system.  - 

i'resumably  if  the  objective  of  that  court  order  were  carried  out, 
and  the  reason  far  the  court  order  had  been  carried  out  in  the  first 
place,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  resources  coming  forth  for  what  had 
been  traditional  black  colleges  to  develop  themselves  iiiyto  larger 
institutions,  in  some  instances. 

'  Do  you  get  involved  in  ti;>ing  to  marshall  resources  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  Ai.LhiN.  No. 

Mr  Ford.  You  represent  both  private  and  public  institutions? 
Mr.  Allkn.  Right. 

Mr.  Ford.  Now  in  North  Carolina  and  Vii^ginia,  Califano  has  said 
to  them,  'T)esegregate  your  public  school  system,  but  don't  do 
anything  that  will  weaken  the  traditional  black  colleges."  Some 
peof)le  have  h^d  some  difficulty  working  that  out,  and  they  give 
that  as  an  excuse  for  going  so  slow  down  there. 

Now  are  We  working  at  cross  purjx)ses  with  the  court,  when  you 
have  a  consortium  that  is  characteriz^^i,  in  all  of  your  descriptions, 
not  in  physical  terms  of  the  institutions,  but  in  the  racial  makei^) 
of  l.he  student  population.  I  reaii/e  that  this  connotes  an  awful  lot 
of  things,  given  the  historical  basis  for  their  existence.  But  is  that  a 
healthy  long  term  sort  of  a  consortium  for  developing  institutions 
to  Ih>  in  that  kind  of  racially  identified  status? 

Mr.  Allkn.  Mr,  Chairman,  there  are,  as  you  know,  many  opin- 
ions about  this  issue.  The  position  that  we  have  taken  on  this  in 
terms  of  the  technical  assistance  consortium  is  that  for  the  most 
part  it  does  not  cohcern  itself  with  tfie  racial  makeup  of  the  insti- 
tution. 
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Mr,  FoKD,  No,  but  you  dtascribe  the  membership  in  terms  of  the 
racial  makeup  of  the  studeKl  body,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  schools  wiih^spect  to  their  development,  or 
^    their  developmental  needs. 

Mr.  AixEN.  Our  concern  is  with  doing  what  is  necessary  to  help 
those  institutions  to  be  as  productive  a?  they  might  be.  When  you 
step  beyorid  the  business  of  what  the  composition  of  the  student 
population  is,  thep  it  b^omes  a  question  of  how  good  is  the  math 
department,  or  how  good  is  the  course  offering  in  biology,  or  what- 
have-you. 

What  we  see  in  this  is  that  the  legal  questions  that  are  involved 
do  not  matter  in  terms  of  the  educational  situation,  because  you 
will  still  have  to  do  the  same  job.  Because  the  majority  group 
institutions  have  had  the  kinds  of  advantages  they  have  had  over 
the  years,  and  because  the  developmental  process  dictates  that 
those  institutions  are  not  going  to  stand  still  for  the  historically 
black  institutions,  or  the  Hispanics,  or  what-have-you,  to  catch  up 
to  them,  this  in  itself  dictates  that  there  will  be  a  need  for  some 
kind  of  technical  assistance  mechanism  to  respond  to  these  institu- 
tions on  a  continuing  basis. 

But  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  found  that  the  small  historical- 
ly white  institutions  have  the  s<ime  problems  that  we  have  in  the 
small  historically  black  institutions,  so  much  so  that  they  have 
identified  with  our  service- offerings  and  they  are  participating  in 
our  consortium,  further  delimits  the  importance  of  racial  composi- 
tion. The  same  has  beini  true  with  the  Hispanic  institutions. 

Many  of  those  institutions  are  participating  in  our  consortium 
l>ecause  we  offer  the  kinds  of  technical  assistance  and  services  that 
respond  to  the  kinds  of  problems  they  have.  I  would  contend  fur- 
ther  that  the  larger  and  more  affluent  historically  white  institu- 
tions, Regardless  of  their  resources  and  what-have-you,  do  not  have 
the  khow-how  or  the  expertise,  or, both,  for  doing  the  kinds  of 
thing^hat  these  institutions  have  need  of 

TKerb  are  thousands  of  us  who  are  part  of  these  experiences,  who 
grew  up  in  these  experiences,  who  got  our  basic  education  out  of 
these  exp<^riences,  who  knoW  these  situations  from  bottom  to  top. 
Because  we  have  grown  out  of  those,  because  we  have  succeeded 
out  of  these,  it  is  we  who  are  best  equipped  to  develop  the  pro- 
grams to  respond  to  these  needs  and  these  institutions. 

What  is  even  more  critical  in  this  issue  than  just  the  matter  of 
the  service  delivery  bit  that  we  are  talking  about,  is  the  item  that  I 
mentioned  earlier  in  terms  of  what  this  consortium  has  me^ant  to 
the  historically  black  institutions.  There  is  an  adverse  impact  effect 
in  any  exjH^rience  that 'we  have  in  this  Nation  when  a  f)eople,  who 
have  the  talents  and  the  capability  in  terms  of  what  they  know 
how  to  do,  to  address  themselves  to  their  own/ problems,  are  denied 
the  opfH)rt unity  to  do  so.  '  V 

I  think  frankly  the  whole  question  of  what  we  mean  by  desegre- 
gation of  the  higher  tniucation  institutions  is  going  to  come  i)n  for 
some  very  serious  cfuestionirig  and  reexamination  bt^fore  we  fcome 
to  any  solution,  because  nxuch  of  what  is  being  projected  Would 
tend  to      de-dignifyihg  for  us. 

The  acUs  that  are  taking  place  put  us  i^t^e  position  of  question- 
ing whether  or  not  we  have  the  capahiiity,  as  a  people,  to  run  an 
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institution,  to  head  up  an  institution,  whether  or  not  we  have  the" 
capability  to  grow.  This  is  antiethical  to  the  tKiucational  process. 

The  educational  process  requires  that  if  you  continue  to  learn, 
you  have  the  need  to  continue  to  grow  and  expand.  When,  for 
V    example,  the  laws  are  suggesting  that  these'  institutions  should  be 
limittKl  in  what  they  offer,  et  cetera,  it      counter  to  everything  . 
that  hiLs  happen^L^  in  the  past.  ^ 

We  look  at  some  of  our  States  now,  and  some  of  us  have  lived 
long  tviough  to  remember  that  when  another  hisk)ricaiiy  white 
ipstitution  was  propostxi,  and  the  p^ans  were  work^  out  to  develop* 
it,  nokxiy  concerned  himself  about  duplication  ^f  program  offer-  ' 
ings,  That  wasn't  the  question.  #  , 

There, have  bei^n  a  number  of  other  issues  involvtKi  in  this  whole 
situation  that  makes  it  a  very  cx)mplex  problem,  and  there  are  no 
simple  answers.  But  those  are  some  of  my  thoughts,  sir, 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  not  for.  us  to  try  to  resolve  N^th.  this  legisliition 
the  problems  being 'dealt  with,  to  some  deg«ree,-  and  ignorcHl  to  a 
greater  degree,  by  the  courts.  But  it  js  in  discussing  what  develop- 
ing institutions  are.  what  the  level  of  expt:»nditure  of  Federal  flinds^ 
ought  to  be  for  developing  institutions,  which  is  somewhat  difficujlt 
to  conceptualize  unless  you  have  some  understanding  of  what  it  is 
we  expjLKTt  to.  be  developing  toward,  just  as  GAO  indicated  here. 

Are  we  looking  toward  a  student  fX)pulation "  of 'X  or  Y,  and 
where  is  it  going  to  be,  and  what  it  is  going  to  be.  looking  for.  What 
kind  of  consurner  of  tnjucation  are  we  expecting  to  find  10  years 
do\^^)  the  r6ad,  and  where  is  he  or  she  going  to  be  found,  and  what 
are  they  going  to  be  lo<)king*for,   ,       .  o 

Now  institutions  all  across  tlii^  country  that  n  years  ago  were  ^ 
picking  and  ch(K)sing,  and  rejecting  applicant^),  are  now  advertising 
and  soliciting  like  any  other  lousiness.  You  go  into  a  high  school  in 
the  Detroit  area  now,  and  yc^u,  will  find  every  bulletin  board  cov- 
ered with  announcements  that  there  is  somebody  coming,  looking 
for  students.  That  is  relatively  new, 

•  ^  We  have  the  growth,  fortunately,  fmaUy  ^nderway  across  the 
country  oV  the  community  college  system.  I  note  that  you  indicate 
that  4n  pt^rCL^it  of  all; the  black  college  graduates  in  the  Country 
are  still  coming  from  traditionally  bhick  institutions,  but  less  than  . 
one-rhird  of  all  the  college  students  in  the  country,  Black  college 
■students,  are  in  those  institutions.  ^ 

The  conuuunity  and  junior  cpHeges  probably  would  repi'raent  tho 
largest  mixed  group  for  a  whole  lot  of  reasons,  apparent  to  us,  I 
suppose.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  converging  different  ap- 
proaches as  to  what  kind  of  institution  is  going  to  inervc  ihe  popula- 
^tion  that  wv  are  going  to  hav(v  in  a  few  years.  Very  frankly,  we 
have  a  con  diet  here. 

.The  community^and  junior  college  movement  feels  that  they  are 

•  'somehow  in  ccnnpetit^on  witL  somebody's  assumed  priority  for  the 

^'  type  of  institution  that  you  represe;)t.  That  priority  was  assumed  . 
.   ''on  the 'basi:>  of  wher^  filembi^ri4  of  this  committw  lookfed  apd 
-'thought  tiiey  saw  the  most  logit'al  c^xamples  o^^ihe  kind  of  instiiu- 
rtions  they  wanti^d  to 'assist.  But  it  has  changed  into  somethfrig 
differcMit  now. 

It  is  very  ciear'that  we. are  goi^jg  to  have  offers  on  the  one  hand 
to  incn^ase  .'somebody's  si^t- .aside,  "there^by  decreasing  somebody 
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else'ft.  We  have  a  I'oinfx^tition.  That  a)m[H'tition  should  not  bv 
resolved  in  who  has  got  the  most  pdiiiical  clout  at  the  moment,  but 
on  some  ratknial  kind  of  a?\  assumption  about  where  the  resources 
really  ought  to  hv  targt»ted  in  terms  of  a  goal, 

I  thought  I  jieard    I  hofx*  that  the  Office  of  Kducation  totnorrow 
ill  have  somethiiUg  to  clear  this  up  tor  us    this  morniMK  that  we 
»ally  doti't  liave  very  much  of  a  conception  of  what  the  goal  is,  or 
^      hat  we  are  trying  to  develop  an  institution.  U  is  just  a  continuing 
\   -      sort  of  a  bandaid-after-bandaid  that  we  are  talking  about. 

-  Are  we  really  talking  alx)Ut.  as  I  recall  the  language  at  the  tirne 
that  ^.the  legislation  was  considered,  '"The  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
permit  weak  and  struggling  institutions  to  pull  thernsejves  up  by 
their  hogtstraps." 

I  saw  her-e.  i^  the  pri^entatiun  of  all  the  consui'tia  here  this 
niorning.. examples  of  what  you  consider  to  be  elTectivc*  use  of  tht>8e 
funds  to  developing  institu.tpi)n*s,  !'  have  some  dil'ficulty  with  how 
paying  the  travel  expenses  for  people  firom  Escanaba,  Mich.,  to  si»e 
a  labor  course  some  place,  which  then  caused  them  to  put  it  in  that 
cotftmunity  colU^ge.  is.  really  doing  a  whole  lot  for  (ieviMoping  an 
institution. 

There  are  101  ways  without  the  use  of  Federal  lunds  where  those 
|H*ople  in  Fscanai>a  could  have  achi(wed  that,  not  the  least- (^KwhicU- 
is  that  Wayne  University  in  Detroit  probably  has  one*  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  country'for  tinat  matter,  with  a  trenunidous  capacity 
to  re.^)ond  to  \\  phone*  call  on  this.' 

1  not  questioning  whether  this  was  a  good  thing  to  do,  Wliat  1 
am  questionii\g  is  whether  it  is  worth  doitig  at  tht,^  expense  .of  the 
more  urgeyt  nei»ds  tluit  community  colleges  fiave.  for  c^xiunple.  If 
that  is  the  best  way  that  can  heif)  the  community  colleges,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  the  job  done.  . 

I  happtu)  to  be  a  very  strong  believer-  in  the  fact  that  community 
colleges  a rt»  entitled  to  the  recognition  for  the  fact  tliat  th(»y  liave 
been  a  product'.  geru*raUy»  of  the  local  po[)ulatU)ns  in  most  of  the 
States,  most  resfK)nsive  to  the  change  that  is  taking  [)lace  in  our 
st)cu»ty  as  to  who  giH's  on  to  scluusl  as  reOected  by  the'i,ige  group 
that  they  serve,  approximately  HO  years  for  all  students,  atid  ^l') 
years  old  for  women.  When  I  look  at  tluit,  and  rien!iz(*  what  we  are 
talkhig  about  witfi  sorTie  bf  thc'tje  other  institutions,  I  nwli/.v  that  ^ 
something  is  hap[)ening  in  spite  of  ail  of  our  negU^ct  hcM'e  '^^^ 

Here  we  arr  rufdlSng  around,  talking  about  a  few  fniiii<Hi  (iollars  \ 
for  a  whole  variety  of  little  efiort.4  to  (i(»v(»lo[xJthe  institutions.  Can 
we  justify  really  tins  kind  of"  a  [5rogram  on  tiie  i)asis  of  the  kind  of 
.    "    exampU^  that  were  giv(Mi  liere,  an(^  am  not  trying  ti)  single  you 
out  ih  any  way?  y  '  ' 

Where  i^^  the  list  '  Alabama  Clu'istian  College  s  involvement  with 
tfie  Instructional  Action  CtMiti'r  has  ri\sulted  in  the  ex[)ansion  of 
the  [nedia  departnuMU.  IniKcxiuction  of*  a  faculty  slafi  nrnvsletter, 
i^nd  more  sophisticated  techiur^uc^s  for  analyzing  student  rieeds 
*     ^    ■  Do  you  w^nt  to  know  that  most  of. the  fHH*pU»  that  I  represent  in 
my  district  would  fu)t  und(»?'stand  vviiat  the  hi^ll  that  is,  arid  tiu*y 
..would  say  to  me;  "What  did  they  do  with  my  rnoney'.^  What  does 
^  that  really  mean''"  ^ 

Mr  WrrrKU   1  tlunk  tiiat  there  f< just  ification  for  working  with 
'   ^      t1ie  snialler  tyfX'  of  fjrograrns  that  you  are  talking  about",  and  tliat 
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yuu  stv  as  oxanipios  cited  there.  These  were  meant  to  be  illustra- 
tive, and  in  no  way  can  really  adtH^uately  descriU*  what  took  place 
at  each  of  those  institutions  over  the  l\  years. 

Mr  KuKO.  One  must  presume  that,  takmjj  the  context  of  your 
stateme^nt.  these  exani[)les  are  given  as  your  bi\st  foot  forward  on 
why  we  should  cof)tinue  this  consortium  arrangement  and  continue 
to  rt^quire  it.  because*  it  is  in  J^at  context  that  you  prestnit  these 
examples.  .        ^  . 

I  n^ist  submit  to  you  as  one  niembt^r  of  this  committee  that  if 
this  IS  .the  best  you  can  show  you  have  been  doinR  with  it,  I  don't 
think  we'aie  K^^tting  very  much  for  our  money.  I  am  not  directing 
U^at  at  your  particular  activities.  I  am  directing  it  at  this  whole, 
concept  that  we  are  dealing  with  here  of  spreading  a  lot  of  money 
around  in  hitle  tiny  dabs,  and  really  doing  things  that  halfway 
inuiginative  fXH)ple  ought  to  be*  doing.. 

vWhen  we  start  talking  about  strengthening  the  faOulty,  for.,  ex- 
ample, IS  really  this  the  place,  with  the  small  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  got  to  deal  with,  that  we  ought  to  b^^  getting  the 
resi)ur\'es  to  strengthen  the  faculty'' 

Shouldn't  we  be  using  sonuv  of  our  other  pi'ograms  more  effec- 
tively to  do  that'^     '  > 

Mr.  WiTTKU,  I  .will  say,^  for  thv  ACCTion  consortium,  we  try  to 
determine  the  colleges'  needs  each  year.  Ik^caiise  each"  of  our  col- 
leges is  only  working  in  one  of  those  four-activity  drea«  that  L 
mentioned  earlier,  there  is  an  intensiVi^  kind  of  work  -in  that  area.  * 
Af\^d  it  is  the  institution  which  has  said  to  the  consortium,  'This  is 
the  area  in  which  we  think  we  need  the  most  strengthening  at  the 
momCMit.** 

'On  that  bas*s,  then,  we  work  with  the  rnstifution  to  determuie 
its  needs  We  begin  to  work  with  tliem  to  try  to  do  the  things  that 
^hey  would  like  to  accomplish.  I  think  the  institutions  themselves^ 
in  ihis  (iay  of  limited  rt^sources  at  both  privatt*  arul  public  institu- 
tions, and  becoming  even  more  so- iri  the  future/ can  uscm  funds 
coming  from  I  lie  Federal  ( r(,)vernment  to  help  cousider'nbly  to  devel- 
op and  strengthen  themselves  even  though  it  may  seem  like  it.  is 
coming  m  (h'lbs  and  drabs.  '  .  •    ^  ' 

^  1  think,  if  you  U?ok  at  the  total  institution,  at  what  is  happening 
tfiere.  >(>u  vviil  find  tliat  tfiose  institutions  are  considerably 
strengtlieruHi  in  ibhsv  areas  in  which  thpy  have  chosen  to  use 
ACX^Fion's  [letp  *  ' 

Mr  VoHi)  I.  acn  having  some  difficulty  following  that  reasoning. 

h)vva  VVi^sterri  (\)rnmunity  (  ojleg(>  in  (\1%^icil  Bluffs  has  estab- 
lished ri  W'omvn's  Center  as  a  result  of  ACCPion  involvement  1 
!ii£>ught  that  title  IX  had  something  to  do  with  that? 

Is  it  ()^)(ionaJ  qw  their  part'.'  Iknv  ai'o  we  hipping  arv  emerging 
struggliru;  instltiltion  by  coun.selifig  them,  apparently,  we  did  not 
provide  the  rtHoney  tor  the  Women's  Center,  counseliuK  them  in  • 
some  fasiuon.  hrui  as  a  rc^sult  of  that  counseling  and  professional  ' 
cissistanct*  hon\  you,  they  established  a  Women's  ('enter. 

N'()w  tiiey  hav^to  establish*  a  Women's  Center,  or  HKW  is  going  ' 
to  come  down  ofi  them  like  a  truck.^  We  hav6?  (Jivil  Hight^^  Kmforce- 
ment  peo()h»  ovf»r  herv.' processing  the  complaints  now.  You  only 
need  one  woman  on  that  camf)us  to  complain  that  there  is  not  '-^x  * 
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adequate  facility  called  a  Women's  Center,  and  it  is  an  HEW 
matter  now. 

.  Why,  for  example,  would  we  need  to  do  this  kind  of  counseling  at 
most  institutions,  developing  institutions? 

Mr.  Witter.  The  response  is  that  the  community  colleges,  in 
their  attempt  to  really  open  up  and  to  provide  access  to  all  kinds  of 
students  who  have  not  been  coming  to  the  institutions  before,  you 
find  many  of  the  colleges  trying  to  provide  some  special  kind  of 
curricular  help  for  that  particular  segment. 

This  college  indicated  that  this  would  be  one  of  their  programs, 
one  of  the  things  that  they  would  like  to  do.  So  we  worked  with 
them  to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Allkn.  Mr.  Chairman,  couple  of  coBOments.  If  I  may  go 
back  tq  your  question  that  raided  the  issue  of  the  developing  insti- 
tution's concept,  again. 

I  am  in  agreement  that  this  term  has  caused  a  lot  of  confusion, 
and  still  rais^^  a  lot  of  questions.  The  reason  that  it  raises  the 
question  for  me  is  because  when  we  look  at  how  our  system  be- 
haves in  general,  there  tends  to  l>e  a  certain  consistency  in  its 
patterning.  •  • 

For  example,  when  the  Federal  (government  wartts  some  sophisti- 
cated research  done,  it  will  frei{uently  turn  to  M.I.T.,  or  when  it 
needs  some  background  and  materials  having  to  do  with  the  clas- 
sics, that  project  may^<j^id  up  at  Harvard. 

But  when  the  Federal  (k)vernment  became  interested  in  minor- 
ities, and  particularly  blacks,  the  monies  to  really  seriously  work 
with  blacks  went  to  the  institutions  who  had  no  demonstrated 
track  records  for  succi^futly  working  with  minority  groups,  and 
particularly  black  people.  -  i  .  ' 

That  has  betni  a  kind  of  consistent  pattern.  I  point  this  out 
because*  if  the  pattern  of  going  to  the  source  where  the  strength 
had  been  demoristrated,  had  hevn  followed,  then  I  think  that  much 
of  the  money  that  went  to  institutions  that  had  no  track  record  in 
working  with  blacks,  .would  have  gone  into  the  institutions  that 
had  the  track  record. 

In  the  stuise  that  you  want  to  talk  about  development,  I  would 
say  that  the  historically  black  college  is  far  better  developed  to 
work  with  black  students  than  are  historically  white  institutions. 
This  is  no  indictment  of  historically  white  institutions^  I  remind 
you.  This  is  a  cold  reality  of  what  the  human  exp<*rience  is  all 
about.  Somehow  or  other,  we  do  not  s(:Tt*m***to  be  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  this. 

AlK)Ut  the  issue*  of  "dabs  of  money/'  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  happened  as  a  ri^sult  of  ^jt^tting  Title  III  funds  down  to 
the  smaJl  community  levels  is  the  I'act  tliat  the  funds-  provided 
opportur\ities  for  the  |:HH)pU*  there  to  get  a  taste  of,  and  to  partici- 
f)ate  in.  some  of  the  things  that  hapjH*n  in  tlie  large!'  circles,  and 
the  more  intluential  and  {,K)werfu!  stK'tions  of  the  country. 

This  IS  terribly  important  for  bringing  equity  to  the  democratic 
process.  1  don't  know  wliat  would  happen  with  many  of  these 
institutions,  if  it  were  not  for  the  small  dabs  of  mbney  that  they 
receive  from  the  Federal  government  in  terms  of  their  4>oing  able 
to  keep  some  kind  of  contact  with  the  larger  world. 
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As  my  colleuKuos  have  p)ointed  out  here,  just  the  mere  capacity 
to  move  out  your  Stcite  to  a  conference  where  you  are  going  to 
meet  with  your  counterparts  from  other  institeftions,  many  times 
(>p4Mis  Ihe  eyes  of  the  {H>rsons  who  have  that  experience  to  waVs 
and  means  of  solving  problems  they  have  bi'en  wrestling  w^ith  for' 
yeans. 

There  is  just  no* way  for  us  to  put  a  value  on  that.  F'or  example, 
^  in  oj^4^xternal  evaluation  of  these  programs,  the  people  consistent- 
fy'l^y  to  us  that;  "The  op{X)rtunity  to  go  and  meet  with  my  col- 
jea^es  from  (5,  8,  or  20  institutions  was  most  useful  to  me.  We 
were  able  to  get  a  numbt'r  of  things  worked  out  on  our  campus 
with  thftt_experience."  * 

It  is  a  small  amount  of  rtioney,  but  it  serves  to  keep  the  lines  of 
'Ct><^)rSunication' op^ui  for  -people  at  the  very  bottom  of  what  our 
.system  is  about  in  the  country,  I  think  that  those*  who  would  make 
'Jhe  decisiori<aU>ut  whether  these  programs  should  continue, ^must 
take  thi^  factor  into  consideration,  I  think  that  it  is  terribly  impor- 
tant that  tht<  i>t>rsonnel  of  these  institutions  should  have  this  op- 
}H)rtunity"        ',\        ,  , 

Mf.  FoKO. "Would  you  gentlemen  object  if  the  commission  had  the 
authority  to  give  an  institution  to  go  out ^ and  contract  directly 
itseU"  for  vSOmebiKiy  to  strengthen  one  of  their  departments,  a  new 
'  iidministrator  of  some  sort,  to  bring  him  on  board  and  set  up  a 
system,  instead  of  h'aving  to  work  in  a  a)ni^oi'tium? 
*  Mc  Ai,LKNYThe  in>ititutions  have  thcj|jauthority. 
Mr.  FoHU   i low, can  they  meet  the  rtx^uirements  of  the  statute 
^\thc|t  they  must  be  vforking  m  coo}X*ration  with  someone  else? 
'  ^^r.  Ali.kn.  I  don't  know  how  it  i^  managed,  but  the  institutions 
choose  {H^rsons  to  CQxne  and  work  with  them  uncier  fheir  individual 
institutional  grants  ail  the  tm^e.  They  choose  the  assisting  agency 
.'that  ihey  w^^mt  to  work  with.  That  is  their  prerogative.  ^ 
Mr.  Ford.  What  ;i[)out  no  assisting  agency?  Wh^tt  aboijt  if^we  left 
It  optional,  so  that  they  could  cbntinue  functioning  through  you  as 
they  do,  but  also  i(  you  have  a  school  with  a  (;ertajn''aniount  of 
imagination^^some  drive  and  cpnununity  support^  that  comes  in  and 
says:  "What  w(»  really  need  from  ihe  cou^rtiissioner  is  some  money 
•  i^o  that  we  can  get  some  of  the  kind  Of  personnel  we  p^^rceive  we 
n6ed  to  get  us  going."  x  ,  ^ 

Shouldn't  they  be  able  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  without  having  to 
be  somebody's  little  brother,  and  be  connected  to  somc^body  elso'^ 
Mr.  KN(;i."t?^!).  They  are  permitted  to  do  that  through  bilateral 
arranuernenls.  There  i.>^^eway  in  the  U'gislation  for  .difterent  kinds 
ot"  assisting  agencies. 

Mr.  FoK!)  l^ilateral  agret^nuMits  with  whom'.^ 

-Mr  KN(;!.rNi>.  A  bilateral  grarU  under  Ui\e  III  is  one  for  which 
an  institution  ap[)lies  on  -it.s  (jvvn  bt-half  to  do  whatever  it  is  it 
vyishes  to  do.  I  think  the  kind  of  thing  you  are  describing  is  [K^niit- 
ted,  arid  in  I'act  occurs,  nhcier.  those  tyf)i*s  of  grant. 

Mr.-FoKi).  But  .only  if  it  is  an  activity  that  is  a  part  of  some 
cooperative  arrangement'.'' 

You  cannot  be  a-' (^i^difying  institution  for  any  kind  of  a  grant, 
Ufdess  you  hav^  a  coo|Kuative  arrangement  with  somebody  else, 

Mr.  KN(a,i:Nn.  I  think  that  you  described  the" coopet/ating  ar- 
■  rarigement^hy  siiggesting  that  the  institution  ^>e  able  to      out  and 


'  bring  in  sonu»  external  person  or  agf?ncy  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 
It  seems  to'  me,  that  this  where  "the  Cooperative  element  of  the 
arrangement  would^  come  in.  I  think  that  under,  title  111  some  of 
thos^  kinds  of. things  happt*n.  '  . 

^'^Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Chail-man,  if  I  might  sfx>ak  further. 

The  consortium  that  we  are  a  p^irt  of,  the  TACFIC'S  consortium 
has  no  power  or  authority  beyond  that  given  to  it  by  the-institu- 

"tions  it  serves. 

Mr.  J^'ORD.  I  gu(jss*  the  question  I  was  asking  was  whether  or  not 
your  membt»rs  wovild  continue  to  operate  through  cont^ortia  if  there 
was  an  optional  arrangement  that  was  avaihible,  rather  than  re- 
quiring it.  There  is  no  way  around  it,  ''(irant^  to  institutions  of 
higher  tniucation  to  be  part^f  the  cost  of  planning,  developing  and 
carrying  out  coop^^rative  armngement" — who  is  cooperating^* 'be- 
tween developing  institutions  and  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation"—they  can  make  a  deal  witli  another  school — '*and  between 
developing  institutions  and  other  organizations,  agencies  and  busi- 
ness entities  which  show  promise  as  effective  measures  for 
strengthening  the  academic  program  and  the  administrative  capij^ 
♦  ity  of  developing  institutions." 

To  qualify  for  a  grant,  you  have  got^  to  show  that  you  have  got 
some  kind  of  a  partnership  with  somebcxly  sharing  in  the  decision^ 
process — presumably  the  partnership  means  sharing  in  the  deci-. 
sion making  process, 
t      Can  any  of  you  remember  how  this  got  in  here?  What  made  us 
decide  at  some  time  in  the  past,  who  lobbied  this  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  En(;lund.  I  think'  it  is  the  case,  or  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
the  casi*  froni  having  read  some"  of  the  committcH.*  reports  from 
l%r),  that  there  were  discussions  about  linkages  that  already  exist- 
i^i  betwinm  seme  developing  institutions,  primarily  historically 
Black  colleges  in  the  South,  and  some  of  the  larger  State  institu- 
tions— and  perhaps  some  private  ones — that  were-  helping  them. 

Apparently  there  was  an  assumption  that  a  big  brother-little 
brother  relationship  was  a  helpful  one.  "to  help  pull  them  up  by 
thv  bootstraps,"  The  assumption  was  that  you  needed  someone 
stronger,  more  compi^tent,  to  do  the  pulling.  I  believe  that  this  is 
where  that  language  came  from. 

Mr.  Wrn'KK.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  that  it 
necessarily  ntH.»ds  to  be  required,  but  I  would  like  to  slv,  in  the  new 
legislation,  at  least  the  various  options  which  might  be  open  to  an 
institution  to  help  it  strengthen  itself.  If  th£>  institution  felt  that  it 
needed  some  kind  of  external  help  in  a  rather  contitmous,  system- 
atic way,  then  the  institution  should  have  the  optio?!  to  do  that. 

If  it  thought  that  it  did  not  need  that  help,  I  certainly  would  not 
r(*quiri'  it  to  i\ave  it.  I  would  hope  that  the  legislation  ^vould 
provide  for  a  number  of  alternative's  and  optiofis  for  institutions  to 
strengthen  themselves. 

Mr.  FoKi).  Mr.  Buchatian. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  let  me  ask  each  to  respond  to  the  dilenmia  we  will 
face  on  the  new  regulations 

We  will  receive  shortly -from  IIKW,  a  copy  of  the  final  regula- 
tions for  the  strengthening  developing  institutions  (>r(5gram.  As  you 
are  aware,  'w(^  have  the  authority  to  review,  with  the  option  to 
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dis^ipprove  those  regulations  45  days  from  the  date  of  their  sui5hiis- 
sion. 

The  propost^d  regulations  have  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
concern  because  the  Office  of  Education  'has  taken  the  liberty  to 
drasticaUy  change  the  program  direction  without  sfXHnfic  legisla- 
tive authority. 

I  wonder  if  each  of  you  would  respond  with  what  your  recom- 
mendations are  to  the  Congress.  Should  we  approve  the  regulations 
and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions?  Or  should  we  disapprove,  and 
risk  a  delay  m  the  awarding  of  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1979 
grants'.^ 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  faced  with  a  hfhppy. choice,  and  I  would 
like  your  judgment  as  to  what  our  action  ought  to  be,  and  if  it  is, 
for  approval,  under  y^'hat  conditions? 

Mr.  PLvca-UNO.  The  delay  ""that  would  probably  be  inevitable 
would  create  chaos,  if  they  were  not  approved  at  this  point,  I  really 
i^on't  know  what  it  would  mean;  and  I  don*t  know  how  we.  would 
cope  with  that  in  tern\s  of  having  a  viable  project  for  the  1970-80 
academic  year,  That  is  part  of  the  observation. 

In  response,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  first.  We  remain  very  con- 
cerned about  the  f.K)tentiai  impact  of  those  regulations  on  the  types 
of  institutions  we  si*rve.*We  think  that  there  are.  a  lot  of  things  in 
the  regulations  that  are  ver>^  {X)sitive,  that  could  in  fact  contribute 
to  improved  management  of  the  progran),  more  predictability, 
more  objectivity,  and  so  forth. 

I  In  our  case,  if  there  are  hard  and  fast  rendering  of  the  IT^-ppint 
cii/oif  on  the  '^()()-point  scale,  for  example,  we  would  stand  to  lose 
about  U)  percent  of  our  memlHTship.  There  seems  to  ^  something 
out  of  sync  when  ail  of  a  sudden  schcK)ls  that  for  some  number  of 
years  have  been  presumed  to  be  developing  institutions  anfi  worthy 
of  participation  in  this  kind  of  program,  might  by  administrative 
fiat  just  disapj>t>ar  from  the^program.  That  bothers  us. 

There  may  be  a  middle  ground, *given  the  fact  that  apparently 
there  has  been  a  decision  to  grandfather  the  eligibility  of  currently 
participating  institutions,  to  ic^t  those  regulations  go  for  a  year  or 
two  while  the  C'ongress  works  through  the  reauthorization  some 
mechanism  forihost^  schcx)ls  that  are  not  in  the  program  to  contin- 
ue,  it"  their  pr()[)osals  warrant  funding. 

Mr.  IkHifiANAiV  By  subsequent  legishitive  action,  are  you  saying? 

Mr.  Kn(;m  NO.  By  whatever  happens  in  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess, whatcvyc^r  is  spelled  out  in  the  IfT^  as  rcKiuthorized,  and  then 
the  rei^ulations  that  (^volve  in  resFX)nse  to  that  reauthorized  legisla- 
tion. ^  '    ^  ' 

Mr  f^i'CHANAN  Meanwhile,  allow  th(*  grandfat hearing  to  work, 
and  afjprove  the  regulatioris  as  proposed. 

Mr  KN(;i.(fKn.  'Fhat  is  a  wry  [)ragmatic  cop  out  with  which  I  am 
f',()t  ternhly  c(>rnr()rtab!e,  hut  given  the  various  alternatives,  it  may 
be  the  most  functional  at  this.point. 

Mr.  WrrrKK.  (riven  the  ofH.M'ational  problems  for  institutions 
which  would  occur  if  we  wfint  back  through  a  new  process  under 
thf*  old  reguhitions,  it  would  be  a  horrendous"  disservice,  I  do  be- 
s  lieve,  to  the  institutions  I  think  you  would  fir\d  many  institutions, 
because  th^  grant  award  simply  would  not  be  made  by  August  I, 
maybe  not  vv(\n  until  the  fall--I  doubt  that  there  are  many  institu- 
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tion«  that  could  carry  programs  along,  hoping  that  they  might 
.  rtK'eive  a  grant.  There  just  would  not  t)e  the  cash  flow  for  those 
^    institutions  to  do  that. 

•  I  think  I  would  take  the  pragmatic  approach  at  this  point  in 

time,  and  adopt  the  new  regulations  with  the  grandfathering 

clause.  The  netnl  for  grandfathering  was  something  that  was  of 
\  concern  to  a  numbt^r  of  different  typt^s  of  institutions.  Since  the 

grandfathering  has  come  about,  it  is  going  to  somewhat  alleviate 

that  situation. 

At  this  tH)int  in  time,  I  think  that  it  is  best  to  move  ahead. 
Because  ^vve  are  in  the  process  of  reUx)king  at  the  legislation, 
reauthorizirfpit,  keep  the  rules  and  regulations  that  we  have  now 
for  Ihe  next  2  yeacs,  I  guess,  until  new  legislation  is  really  in'place, 
and  then  new  rules  and  regulations  might  b<-  open  again  for  public 
debate. 

Mr.- Blk  manan.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Allkn.  The  expt^nence  that  we  have  had  this  pyst  year  with 
the  delaytni  refunding  suggesLs  that  ^le  statement  regarding  chaos 
is  very,  v^ry  accurate uxrul  on  target. 

People  who  had  been  tentatively  contracted  with  to  he  hirtxl  July 
•  1,  waiting  through  July,  and  some  waitt^d  through  August*  but  they 
had  to  move  on  after  that.  Some  of  the  refunding  did  not  occur 
until  October  ;U  for  certain  of  ouf  institutions.  This  meant,  of 
course,  that  while  the  moneys  came  in  at  that  time,  the  institu^ 
tioiis  wer4^  unahle  to  get  the  conifx^tency  in  personnel  nt^ded  be- 
cause the  comfH^tent  ptH>ple  were  ail  assigned  or  gone,  to  other 
places  to' seek  employment.  ^ 

It  also  meaut.that  where  programs  had  net^d  to  be  continued,  or 
peeded  the  continuity  of  effort,  that  you  were  already  2  or 
months  LH*htnd.  Starting  with  a  new  pi^'son  meant  that  that  pi^rson 
had  to  learn  the  whole  job  from  stem  to  stern  and  also  get  himself 
plugged  into  what  that  program  was  about  and  where  it  was  in  its 
progression  toward  tt^^  achievement  of  whatever  goals  were  in- 
^— volved. 

So  whatever  can  Ik^  done  that  will  see  to  it  that  .the  refunding 
cycle  will  be  oi^  time,  is  the  kind  of  thing  w^e  really  need  to  have 
happen. 

Beyond  that.* l^think  that  some  of  the  presidt^nts  of  our  institu- 
tions would  Ih^  the  more  appropriate  people  to  talk  about  just  what 
the  guideline  content  should  be,  and  what  changes  and  adjust-, 
ments  would  be  needed  in  order  to  b^^st  serve  the  institutional 
needs.  •  • 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Notwithstanding  your  last  statement,  the  issue 
causing  the  c:ontroversy  centers  on  what  criteria  should  be  used  to 
detcr-j^une  eii^Mhility   I  woridi^r  if  any  of  you  luive  suggestions  a^s  to  ? 
whaf"^  spt^cific    indicaLors    adequately    demof^strate    institutional  * 
strength  or  lack  of  it.  ' 

Fof^.  example,  are  you  satisfied^  with  the*  two  criteria  -the  number 
of  BOlsXf  recipients  anci  the  low  educational  and  general  exf.H?nse 
for  a  fihJ4:ime  eijuii^alent  student'^  Do  any  of  you  have  any  com- 
ment on  \he  criteria?  ,       ,  ^ 

Mr.  Ali.kn.  'I-  would  thir^  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to 
examine  output.  Tlie  juniot^coUe^^e  stati^ics  are  very  iriipressive 
from  the  standtK)ifit  of  entry  into  college,  but  when  you- look  at  the 
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fact  that  over  70  pt^rcent  of  tho;^^  peopk*  never  get  that  certificate, 
or  that?  2-year  degree,  it  is  a^wnier  kind  of  story. 

Certainly  this  dws  not  prepare  tfiem  for  going  on  to  higher 
eclucation,  the  second  2  years  of  siuuor  coilege,  and  then  on  to  the 
professional  schools. 

S<)  I  think  that  this  wil!  need  to  be  looked  at  very  -  cart^t'uUy. 
Again,  I  go  back  to  what  I  said  earlier;  You  see,  our  colleges  over, 
the  yoars  have  rt^jeivi^i  and  successfully  worked  with  all  those, 
fK^ople  we  showt^  you  wlio  are  now  scattered  across  these  United 
States.  They  came  to  these  institutions;  they  came  to  these  institu- 
tions off  the  bottom  of  the  reading  s(:ale.  But  the  people  in  those 
institutions  knew  what  to  do,  arid  how  to  do  it,  in  order  to  get  us 
prepared  so  that  wt*  could  complete  and  go  on  to  the  best  graduate 
schools  m  this  Nation  and  take  their  professional  degrtvs. 

I  think  that  this  needs  to  bt^  rewarded.  I  think  it  is  a  strength,  I 
think,  again,  if  we  behave  in  the  way  that  we  t>ehave  toward  other 
kinds' of  tilings  in  our  s<K'iety,  that  is,  where  we  netxi  a  strength  or 
a  particular  exfHM'tise  or  skill,  we  go  to  the  institutions,  the  [K^ople, 
the  [HM'sons  who  havt*  demonstrated  that"strength,  then  we  must  do 
the  same  in  this  instance. 

.1  think  tliat  there  should  he  a  very  definite  accountability  here 
that  relates  to  how  many  of  these  students  you  are  succeeding 
with.  Let  me  cite  a  sfxvific  example.  There  is  an  institution  in  oujr 
group  that  serves  a  majority  black  student  population,  and  it  has  % 
school  of  engineering.  This  year,  I  am  told,  this  school  of  engineer- 
ing has  v>()  black  engineering  students  who  were  pushed  out  and 
otherwise  caused  to  fcvi  that  they  could  not  make  it  in  schooli  like, 
among  others,  MIT,  'Southern  California  at  Berkeley,  and  so 
forth  "St Uiitmts  who  iiad  the  best  kinds  of  scores  on  the  various 
kinds  of  entry  tests  tfutt  were  ^required  for  tuitry.  But  the^  environ- 
ment m  those  institutions  was'not  nutritive  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  scicial  and  tMiiotiona!  nwd^  of  theSc^  i^tudents.  {lence,  with  that 
part  (if  tlieir  life  ciisrupted,  they  were  not  able  to  succeed  or  to  be 
(.effective  in  keeping  with  tiuMr  capacities. 

Now  the  tragedy  of  this  is  that  this  institution  was  not  able  to 
take  all  of  the  200  or  so  young  [)eopie  who  had  been  bumped  out  of 
majority  white  institutions,  and  many  of  them. did  not  get  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  an  institution  where  they  would  be  under- 
stoixi,  and  as  a  result  may  i)e  lost  forever  to  their  chosen, vocation. 

The  person  mvolved  in  making  this  second  opportunity  available 
to  those  stud(MUs  said  that  everyone^  of  those  young  people  has  the 
capacity  to  become  an  engineer,  and  that  he*  was  sure  that  the  oO 
of  them  hv  was  able  to  enroll  would  be  engineers. 

So  I  thmk  that.  whiU»  we  have  lookt^d  at  thi.s  whole  thing  from 
the  point  view  oi'tlu^  entry.  1  believe^  tluit  it  is  terribly  im[H)rtant 
tor  us  to  start  looking  .at  whether  or  not  the  institutioris  concerned 
really  get^fie  job  done,  or  whether  it  is  a  revolving  door. 

Mr.  Kncm  no.  We  })art icipated  in  a  smaii  research  study  2  or  *i 
months  ago,  where  wt^  tried  to  begin  the  [)rocess  of -identify^ig 
alternate  criteria.  It  may  be  tfie  case  that  the  two  jn'oposed  criteria 
ought  to  be  pan  of  a  hirger  package  of  criteria. 

We  got  far  enough  vvith  that  little  bit  of»esearch  to  demonstra;^' 
to  our-  satisfaction  that  there  uvo  data  available  about  institutions. 
N(*KS  g(^ts  the  data  through  the  annual  reports,  and  those  data 
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can  be  cornbiiu^d  in  ditTerent  sorLs  of  ways,  piitentiallyS^)  come  up 
with  criteria^  th^it  will  sort  out  developing  versus  n<)ndevelopir]K 
institutions. 

Most  of  the  things  we  were  lubkin^  at  were  ratios  of  one  type  or 
another,  or  they  were*  [HM-centa^^es.  jH^rcentaKe  of  tho  total  institu- 
tional income  derived  from  tuition,  endi)wnient  income  jH»r  FVK 
student,  and  a  struigof  thoJ^Tv 

NX^KS  and  At*K  and  others  have  worktsj  with  those  tajx^s  in 
other  Kettin^^s.  and  we  us^hI  them  and  manipulated  the  data  in 'new 
kinds  of  ways  to  see  whether  they  could  sort  out  developing  vcm'sus 
nondeveloping  institutions  and  had  some  prelirnuKwy  success. 

We  had  neither  the  resources  nor  the  time  to  pursue  tfuit  to  any 
definitive  conclusion,  but  we  got  far  enough  to  demonstrate  to  our 
satisfaction  that  it  can  Ih*  done. 

Mr.  WriTKu'  We  were  somewliat  a  part  of  that  same  researci^, 
iind  I  would  concur  with  what  Mr.  ^>lglund  is  saying.  There  prob- 
ably are  some  other  u^^itutional  tyfH*  characteristics  which  could 
he  kxiked  at,  and  wliich  A^)uld  differ  amongst  the  different  types  of 
institutions.  ^ 

At -one  pomt,  we  had  recomnuMided  to  the  Office  of  Kducation 
that  m  order  to  gt^t  at  this  matter  of  defmitibn  and  criteria,  and^- 
■because  they  are  dealing  mainly  w^ith  four  distinct  typ(\s  of  institu- 
tions, 'J  year  private,  l^-year  public,  -1-year  private,  4-year  public, 
that  have  some  commonalities  and  some  big  differences,  that  it 
might  bej^ell  to  call  together  a  task  force  for  t^ach  of  those  {bur  * 
distinct  types  of  institutions,  and  ask  those  task  forces,  made  up  of 
representatives  from  the  institutions  to  tackle  the  question  of  what 
kinds  of  institutional  characteristics  nught  indicat<^  to  them  a 'dc-  ' 
veioping  institution.' 

For  exafn{)le,  yt)u  can  go  at  it  from  the  other  end  and  say,  "W^hat 
iS  a  develo(H*d  ms't itut  H>r>,"  and  begin  to  work  backwarcJ,  if  you  will. 
I.  myself,  at  the  prestmt  time  do  not  iiave  any  sfjecific  criteria  that 
{  would  ofier.  I  would  Ulie  to  rvspofui  a  hit  to  what  Mr.  Allen  has 
s,aid 

.'We.  too,  in  t[;e  conunuruLv  ami  junior  coUeges,  think  that  we 
iiave  a  product.  Alttiough  thtM'e  i^a  problem  with  attritiori,  rates, 
as  m  every  kind  of^  institut ion.  we  belicwe  that  w(»  have  begun  ft>k 
[)rovide  acces.<  i^r  students  who  luivv.  all  kinds  of  goals  and  object 

tlV(S. 

It  seems  to  that.tiie  h.igiuM-  education  cortimunity  has  set  thv 
goal  ami  ol)iecttvi»  t\\i\{  every  student  siiould  receive  a  degree*  or  a 
certificate.  1'hen^  a.r<«  manv  studmUs,  I  think,  who  want  to  partake 
of  sonu*  parl^f  higfier  e(iucation,  without  always  gifting  tin*  (ienr^!e 
or  the  ct»rtiijoate        -  \  • 

This  is  not  to  say  that^  'k-grees  are  not  valual)le  and  tfiat  they 
sliould  not  hv  stressi^d.  bTit  there  are  ail  kinds  of  gclals  anci  objt^c-v 
tives  whicii  you  find  with  pcH)[)le  in  the  comnunities,  and  the\ 
community  and  junior  colleges  are  responding  ia  tiiose.  \- 

For  ex;i\m[>le.  one  of  tl\e  major  *  pur{)ases  of  commu>i^ty  colleges 
ami  junior  colleges  since  their  incef)tion  has  U^en  the  transfer 
function  li'you  successfully  fielf)  })repare  a  student  for  the  trar^sfer 
function,  and  the  student  does  successfully  transfer  to  ani')ther 
institution,  to  a  l-yc^ar  instituticm,  we  trunk  that  is  [lelpir^g  tiu* 
student  to  achieve  hi.s/  or  her  goal  or  ol>j(»ctive. 
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We  think  that  we  have  done  a  very  effective  job  in  terms  of 
outcomes  of  students  who  are  txnng  prepared  for  occupations  and 
cari'er  progr;lrns,  espixualiy  in  the  a^it^i  health  fields  and  in  nu- 
merous teciinolo^y  fields,  which  havo\grown  up  within  the  hist  10 
to  4'^  yi*ar^ 

t  So  I  would  res{K)!id,  yes,  we  are  as  concerm'd  with  outcomes,  I 
.    think,  as  Mr.  Allen  is.  Aad  we  think-that  we  have  done  a  good  job 

with  those  outcomes. 
>^      Mr.  Allkn.  1  would  like  to  follow  up  on  thosi*  comments  here;  by  ' 
\  p,oifiting  out  that  Yny  |K)sture  on  that  issue  had  to  with  the  fact 
Uhat  the  tendency  is  to  look  at  this  lar^e  number,  and  look  at  the 
black  college::*  and  say:  ''You  are  not  doing  anything,  or  your  insti- 
tutions are  serving  a  very  limitCHl  number  of  students," 

I  think  that  vvhiit  Mr.  Witter  has  suggestexi  here  indicates  that 
there  probably  should  tn*  some  very  sfx^citlc  kinds  of  definitions  of 
wliat  he  has  ciescriU'd  here,  in  order  that  p€H)ple  would  not  confuse 
what  is  going  on  with  those  large  numbers. 

I  am  ali  for  students  going  to  the  community  colleges  and  taking 
a  course,  and  not  taking  a  certificate,  if  that  is  their  choice-  But  I 
am  concerned  about  the  kind  of  impression  that  is  presinited  when 
these  figures  are  talked  about. 

Mr.  Brc-HANAN.  Of  course.  I  find  myself  in  this  situation  very 
c^ften  -that  it  ought  to  be  a  case  of  both,  and  not  the  either  or, 
Tliere  is  a  need  lor  the  traditionally  black  institutions.  I  think  that 
your  point  is  well  taken  about  their  unique  role,  history,  and 
continuing  need,      '  ' 

The  community  and  junior  colleges  are;  also  doing  an  outstanding 
job.  and  they  are,  by  and  large,  newer  institutions.  Many  of  them- 
have  been  T)iracial  institutions  from  the  time  that  they  began.  They 
do  not  come  under  the  old  system  of  dual  education. 

It  'is  Just  a  j)ity  we  carmot  adec^uately  fund  all  these  institutions, 
that  the  Fech*ra!  (roverninent  cannot  do  more  to  assist  both  catego- 
rii»s,  It  is  sort  of  a  draconian  choice  from  my  point  of  view. 

Mr  diairtnaru  you  have  bi*en  very  patient,  and  I  will  not  ask 
further  (jut^stions.  But  I  hope  the  committee  can  find  the  w^ays  and 
means  to*  improve  title  Hi  that  ar'e  equitable,  and  we  appreciate 
very  much  your  jucigmi^nt  on  this. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  FoKi).  Thank  you,  and  thank  "you,'  Mr.  Witter,  for' your  re^- 
.  spoTisiv 

I  have  not  heard  somebody  repri'setiting  higher  education  say 
what  you  iiave  just  said,  Mr  Allen,  for  10  years  in  this  town,  and  I 
thou^^'ht  that  r}iis  was  all  behind  us. 

[  know  they  art^  worried  at  Hai'vard  that  the  traditional,  liberal 
arts  educatir)!!  is  going  to  go  by  the  board  because  we  are  letting 
p(V)'t)le  pick  and  choose  like*  customers  in  a  supermarket  what  they 
really  vva;it  to  learn.  That  is  a  throwback  to  the  irritation  over 
these-auppity  kids  that  were  on  the  campuses  in  the  late  UWO's,  who 
did  not  want  to  study  what  w(*  had  been  t(*l!ing  then)  for  oO  years 
w{*re  Xhv  relevant  subjects 

I  am  v(M\v  Uappy  that  Mr,  Witter  camc^  back  to  what  we  t:eally 
thirik  the  conmiunity  and  junior  college  program  is  about,  I  used  to 
believe  that  a  junior  college*  was,  in  fact,  a  junior  follege.  It  was  a 
prep  school  for  a  college,  for  real  school,  because  that  was  the  view^ 
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in  my  Sute  20  years  iigo.  That  was  the  role  they  thought  thev  had 
in  niind^  * 

The  community  college  movemt»nt  across  this  country  is  some- 
thing totajly  different,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  exciting  new 
aspi»ct  of  fx)stsi>c^ndary  i^ducation  wt;  have.  There  is  not  anything 
new^in  caviHng  about  the  !ack  of  interest  in  traditional  literature 
and  arts  curricula  at  our  major  ivory  towered  institutions.  There  is 
something  n4»w  ahK)ut  having  no  h^it  to  anyone— basi^  on  pre- 
sume n*quirenu»nts  such  as  a  high  school  diploma,  for  example  — 
to  Ih»  able  to  participate  in  a  course  that  enhances  one's  enjoyment 
of  life.  V*'      f^*^'^  their  livelihcHxi. 

The  community  and  junior  colk»ges  tx^come  more  and  more  re- 
s{K)nsive  to  the  idea  that  they  have  a  role  to  provided  an  educational 
experience  for  its  own  value,  rather  than  to  prepare  somebo<iy  for 
a  piece  of  pafXMV  iMaybe  it  is  part  of  the  problem  that  we  have  in 
trying  to  detnie  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  get  an  institution  to 
develo[)  into.  ,  ' 

I  am  still  left  without  very  gixxi  fCeling  about  the  assi*rtion  by 
(lAO  that  the  two  main  problen^  are  In  trying  to  track  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  program,  txvausc*  we  don't  know  what  we  st^irt(*d  ' 
out  to  do  We  do  not  kru)w  what  we  expx^ot  the  institutions'^o  do,  in 
other  words  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  teli  whether  they 
have,  done  it  well  or  done  it  at  ail.  We  don't  have  goals  as  to  what* 
is  a  dev<>loping  institution  ^ 

They  have  put  it  in  a  simplistic  way  by  saying,  how  do  you  know  . 
when  an  institution  is  developed.  I  think  that  it  is  tike'a  person.  It 
is  never  devt*lof)t*d.  There  has  to  be  change,  or  you  die.  That  is 
wh(»n  institutions  die  as  well   f^ut  that  is  thcMr  accountant\s  sort  of 
Iin  <ipproach  to  things.  * 

Hut  we  are  not  going  to  be  abU*  to  hold  this  program  togethtij^, 
and  we  sure  are  not  going  to  bv  able  to  get  it  funded  at  any 
increased  level  if  wi»  cannot  answer  basic  (questions  like,  what  it  is 
su{){K)se<:i  to  do. 

Anyb(Kly  who  could  write  the  sort  of  statements,  incidentally, 
with  tl^jargon  that  has  been  used  here  today,  ought  to  be  able  to 
come  up  with  a  rationale  that  w(»  could  sell  on  the  floor.  jlJenerai 
laughte^  and  applause  f 

Mr  FoHi).  i  want  to  compUment  you  for  an  absolutely  epvcellent 
job,  and  I  appreciate  your  coo[)eration  with  the  committee. 

Mr  Bi'CHAN.AN  Mr  C^hairman,  may  I  add  one  footnote.  I  prob- 
ably shouldn't  hecadse  it  is  a  gratuitous  slap  at  soniebcxly.  But  in 
talking  about  outpuit.  you  all  have  [)roblems  that  you  wish  you 
didn't  havtv  If  tlu/average  (^iementary  school  in  the  United  Stales 
wtTi'  to  hv  ^radw.  1  am  aiVaid  when  it  comes  to  outjuit  aud  result.s, 
particularly  oii  basic  skiHs,  there  Wouid  be  t<K>  many  that  would  go 
somewluM't*  bi^tweturV^-m  in  us  and  an  outright  F.  ^ 

Perhaps  we  would  do  well  to  look  at  out[)ut  on  the  part  of  our 
elementary  anci  secondary  scli()ols_as  well. 

Mr.  Ford.  Now  wt»  wUl  have  the  American  Association  oi'  Coh\- 
munity  anci  Junior  ('oil(»g(»s»  rc^presc^nted  by  {{eginald  Wilscm,  I*resi- 
dent  of  the  Wayne  C'punty  Community  College,  the  fir^i  institution, 
I  might  say,  to  build  a  campus  u\  my  Congressional  District. 

Then  we  will  hear  from  the  National  Association  for  hidepend- 
(^nt  Colleges  and  Cm vt^rsit ies,  n^prestmted  by  Jackson  Hall,  Prosi- 
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dent  of  Pikevitle  College.  This,  I  am  sure,  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  Mr.  Perkins  (Chairmanship  Of  this  committee. 

Without  objection,  the  prepared  statements  of  both  gentlemen 
will  be  placed  in/the  record,  and  we  will  score  100  percent  victory 
for  the  selection  of  the  presenters.  We  are  very  happy  to  see  both 
of  you  here. 

I  would  like  to  ask.  President  Wilson  to  proceed  to  outline,  add  to, 
or  comment  on  the- statement  from  the  American  Association  of^ 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 

(Prepare<^  testimony  Off  Reginald  Wilson  follc^s:] 

TkHTTMONY  ok  AmKRU-AN  ASfckKMATION  OY  (k)MMUNm  ANif  ^UNIOK  COLUvOKS,  Hy  Dr. 
KKOSNAU)  WlUSON,  1>11K.SIDKNT.  WaVNK  CoiJN  I'Y  (Mu'HIC^n)  COMMUNITY  CoUJ5:c;K 

Mr  Chairrnun  and  nunnbeni  of  the  subconimitttM?,  «m>Oiame  is  Reginald  Wilson, 
!'n»«idi»nt  of  Wayne  (xmrity  (Michigan)  Community  College.  I  am  here  to  roprejH.«nt 
the  membt^r  intttitutions  of  AACJC 

As  the  Congretis  sturti*  tht*  proceb^  U)  consider  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher^ 
Education  Act,  the  1(>^K)  member  institutions  of  AACJC  are  r^o«t  aware  that  you,  as* 

jLhe  elected  rep?\»sentatives  of  all  the  'i>e<)ple,  hxwv  many  compiling  priorities  to 
coHsider.  As  colleges  near  the  people,  wo  are  aware  o1- great  conc^^rns  with  inflation, 
unemployment,  energy  and  the  need  to  maintain  a  strong  defense,  to  mention  a  few. 
As  res4X)Tisihle  administrators  of  institutions  that  are  suuporttKi  by  Ux'al  and  state 
tax  dollaii?,  we  ht^ar.  as  you  do.' the  cries  for  u  balanced  budget  and  many  people's 
exiHHTtations  Ui  rt^traai  expenditures.  x   ^         c  , 

'  We  are  also  aware  that  largely  due  to  your  ;tJtaiwart  ieaderihip,  Chairman  rord 
and  the  members  of  the  SuJx'omfmitU>e,  at  the^end  of  the  ^oth  ('ongr**s«^  MISAA 
tMiddie  iicome  Student  AiksisUmre  Act)  made  another  1,(KH),(KK)  middU^income 
student^sWfeible  for  federal  tinahcial  t^d.  Since  the  full  impact  of  ihia  new  legi^a- 
tion,  and^Er  additional  SI  2  billion  expenditun.>s,  has. not  beem  reali^^ed,  we  under- 
stand youi^^andarv  in  approiichmg  reauthcyri/ation  at  this  time.  ^ 
While  t^fllhigher  t»duc'atioi%  community  i«  near  a  concensus  of  what  might  b<^ 
done,  iP  there  were  unlimitixi  funds  available,  it  appears  that  in  the  next  few 
months  this  Subcnshimittee,  full  Committw,  House.  Senate  and  eventualty  the  entire^ 
Congress  wUl  s^Mect  the  pnorvtii»H  for  the  utilization  of  thot^  funtis  available.  Since 
AACJC^  hai^consistentlv  wockt^i  for  "Univenial Opportunity  for  Pc«ti^:ondary  Edu- 
L'ation",  wt*"  sincerely  hope  your  decision  will  k»  to  provide  a»sistimce  in  a  fair  and 
t^quitable  numner  for  all  ci'tii!eas  who  can  btniefit  hy  access  to  and  participation  in 
jxistsfvondarv  ^xiuration.  '      .  '         m-  i    tit  r 

We  appreciate  the  oppx)rtunity  of  apwaring  here  tcxiay  to  cx)mment  on  Title  ill  of 
the  HK/V  the  program  for  Dtn^eloping  Iti^titutions. 

I  am  sure  vbu  are  familiar  with  the  nxrent  CJAO  re|>ort  on  Title  111  and.  thus,  we 
will  not  take  your  time  to  review  s<:>me  of  the  problems/shortcomings  and  succes8t>s 

of  the  pjLst  ,    M  11- 

AACUC  h^is  liskSd  for  live  years  to  have  the  criteria  tor  eligibility  and  selection  in 
th'e  Title  111  progfam  made  mure  obj«*ctive,  stati^i  clearly— and  meticulously  fol> 
lowed  JWe  In^iieve  the  new  criteria  publishsxi 'by  USOE' are  mort^  obj<K:tive  and 
clearly  sUitc^i.  Since  the  i)rt>gram  managers.  Deputy  Comtnissioiier  Moye,  the  (x}m- 
nussioner.  and  even  the  Secretary  of  HV'W  have  taken  "heat'^.on  this  change,  we 
have  confidence  the  criteria  will  be  more.  obj(>ctively  foliowcxi.  AAC^C  would  like 
the  nvord  to  show  we  believe  these  new  criteria  are' an  improvement,  and  we 
extend  our  apprwiation"  to  he4*4iidership  of  HEW  and,  in  particular,  to  Dr.  Moye. 
for  attemptn^j4  ^H'^       '^'^^^^  UrpfOgram  .  r 

Mr  Chairman,  la  the  leg'ir^lative  afnendrnenLs  st^nt  to  you  on  February  1;)  ot  this 
year.  AAC^JC'  proposc^i  the  change  of  one  numb*.T  in  Title  III.  In  Stx:.  .S01(bX2)  we 
rtKjuesttH.!  t-o  ehan^a*  ^liT'  to  "U;V* 

Our  reasonj^  are  iis  follows:  ■       i  '  i 

The  C"ongres.s  m  VM\;>  establishtni  that  2'^  pt^reent  Uhe  f)erceatage  of  undergrad- 
uate student^s  enrolUxi  in  community  and  junior  colleges)  of  the  appropriation  h^r 
Title  in  should  In^  res^^rvt^J  for  two-year  institutions.  The  legislation  has  k>een 
amended  four  tinu>s  since  lU(;f>.  If\  UHiX  the  "st^bkside"  for  two-year  coUegt^  w^is 
rais*^  to.  [it^rcent,  In  the  two-year  college  "setimide"  was  raisc^i  to  24  [KTcent 
to  rt^n^gnl/.e  the  incri^^Lsing  pt^rcent^ige  of  low-iucome  and  minority  students  enrolUxi 
in  community  and  junior  colleges.  Also  in  UHJi  a  1.4  pt^rcent  "st-Uiside'  to  increjise 
p06tiH»condary  (xiutatiun  for  Indians  was  addixi  This  wa^  removtni  in  197b  m  ord^r 
thi\t.tMPlndian  cofitroliiHi  community  colleges  would  have  increased  access  to  Title 
HI  funds 
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•      PelillLrof^'Tltie ^'^f,,Sf  hifiwriail  prw^ent  for  now  increasing  the 

t.iJ^Su^^^rru"ndrn^^^^^^  ^"^^^  ^"^.^^tin,e  and  part- 

uZ^^.I^d1:^S.faTJu^jZ^^^      ^'-^"^     ^«  «-oU«i  in 

Ai^^i""'        .*wo-year.«ollt^e8  enroll  about  70  pert.-c;it  of  the  American  India.,  anrf 
FW' N^"S;ZeT^f  r in -nHen^aduatTpc^tLonda^  Xcl^^n  ""^ 
yircol£tr^^h^r  fund^1^"''ni^3'l-'^"  !i  «t'-"«8ling  more  than  •  the  private  two- 
&  eSTpri^rve It-thy.""^  m«tUut.ons  that  ar.  a  vital  part  of 

Theae-fivf  points  could  be  the  basis  for  a  strS^ig  case  to  double  the  oercenti^re  of 
appropriations  defi^^nat*^  for  twtvj^ar  institutions.  Realizing  the  S  the 
histoncatly  black  colleges  (12  atyir^year)  and  newer  pnxlom^naSy  bSe^lleS^ 
■    Ta^Tl  ft  °"  h  ^'^^      total;  31  or  h  percen?  aS  twc^peS-^ 

™    ^ACJC^im'wnT?'^  '^"""^         "^^^^^^  ^  ra^  toll 

SS^^fnM^^^^^^  Higher  ^EdSoTStl^f 

^  hi  clo«mg,  Mr.  Cha>rman.  I  w,U  briefly  address  Table  I  attached  that  illustrates 
why  we  believe  the  '  Vta^ide"  in  Title  Til  should  be  raised  'lluatiat«s 

frX^The  S^ub^oJ!niiS.'""""'  "'^       "^^^  """^'^  ^  ^  -^.'^"^  ^  ^"-tions 

^:         .  TABLE  I  -PESCfNTAGE  Of  TOTAL  POSTSECONDARY  UNDEf?GRAOUAIE  ENROLLMENT  BY  RATlAi 

CHARACTERfSTiCS.  SfX,  FULL  TIME  AND  PART  TIME,  AHENDING  2  YfS  TOlSs  IN  ' 


/ 

Hi\m 

Men. 

Par|/time   

25 

40 

55 

99 

3/ 
99 

4g 
■  65 

40 
87 

Women  ^ 

34 

56 

72 

57 

54 

•  54 

Fulitime  ... 

?9 
/9 

38 
9/ 

45 
99 

31 
■  95 

45 
95 

95 

SubUal  ...   

.       "  43 

58 

;o 

'  53 

&4 

59' 

All  fLii(-l!me.. .. 
^      Ail  part  time  

26 
/6 

'39 
9/ 

•  50 
99 

34 
9/ 

.  47 

/9 

40 

Total 

^36 

58 

'  n 

55  ■ 

59 

■  "  Is' 

*x!  Hi  OS       1976  Jixj  19// 

Tabijc  [\—l.tstin^  H.  Nfuifr  rn'dommurUly  lUavk  Colleges  iNPliC'sJ  ' 
Fuhhc   n'ofal  number  equals  2i\) 

iJvT7' >?"^^'^%''.SH'i''^"  State  University  (IL);  City  Univ  of  N  Y   -Medaar  Fvers" 
(NY);  (x)lk>«e  of  the  Virgin  I^slnnds  (VI);  Ft>deral  City  CoUeire  (  X-i-  Mfsf^rl^T  ^ 
•   en,  a.lh^;e  (MO);  W.ushmijton  T«-hnical  ln«titu;«  (LXV       '  ' 
•      a.     rS'%"T'^4~V^l  C«//tv,w/7Winica/  IrusiUutes:  Atlanta  Junior  Coileitp  (GAi- 
Beautort  Tech  Ed  Center  iSC>,  C^y  C-oIiege«  of  Chicago:  (ID;  Ke  n^^^^^^^^  W' 

"  4K.  ^^P\>i-i  Baltimore  (MDl;  clLnumtyZl  ' 

■^e  of  PhUudelphia  (FA;;  C^mpton  t>)lie>;e  (CA);  Cuyahoga  Community  cSiege- 

^    mvmTttuir'  "  "  '"''''^  '*  "^"^  °"  '^'"^  ""'^  "'■■°Si«.e„U  U„K-^eaU.r  than  .'iO  " 
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Metru  (OH);  Vmitx  County  College  (NJH  Hiirhiaiiii  Park  Community  Colje^e  (MI); 
Stat^  Community  College  (iL);  Los  Angele«  Southv^etit  College  (CA);  Roxbury  Com^ 
munity  C/Cilege  (MAI;  St.  Louis  Community,  Cx^l^t*— Forest  P»rk  (MO);  Shelby  ^ 
State  Community  Cx)UeRe  [TN);  Roanoke  Chowan.  Techf  institute  (NC);  Trident  Tech. 
College— I*almer  iSC);  Wayne  CountyvCoqim'  College.  (MI). 
/Vi£»aft*^(Total- number  equals  16)   ,    '  , 

f  y«i'r  QoiU^^  American  Baptist  Theol  &minary  [TN);  Daniel  H.  Williams  , 
UniK  ll^H  Detroit  Institute  of  TecHnology  (Ml);  Shaw  Gpllege  at  Dettpit  (Mi); 
Strayer  C^oU*?g*i  (DC),  "  .  % 

2'  yW/C-ammuni/V'  Collets/Technical  Inatitutes:  Bay  College  of  Marviand  (MD); 
C^entral  YMCA  Cofttlffunity  CxjUege  (ID;  ^Uege  for  Human  Service  (NY);  CloUggiate 
Institute  (NY);  Dufhaih  Cx)Ilege,(TlC);  Intei^boro  Institute  (NY);,  Lewis  Business  Col- 
lege iM.l)\  Ministerial  In^tifiite  and  Cxjllege  (MS);  Nairobi  Collie -(C A);  Payne  Thih 
o^og^ical  Seminary  (OH);  Taylor  Buainefts  Institute  (NY^. 

IPrepared  testimony  of  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Ciwder  follows:] 

TESTIMONY  OF  AMKRICAN  ASSOCIATION  OV  CoM»4UNrrY  AND  JuNiOR-Coi4iGJffi,  BY  Dk. 

Danikl  B.  Ckowo^»  pKKsinkNT,  WiOT  ViRGii^iA  Northern  Community  C^llicgk, 
Chairman  of  thk  AACJC  Commission  on  Ctovernmicntal  Ajtaiks 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  iny  name  is  I>aniel  Cro^^der, 
President  of  West  Virginia  Northern  Community  College  arid  Chairman  of  the 
American  /\ssociation  of  Comiftunity  and  Junior  Colleges  Commiseion  on  Govern- 
mental AtTairs.  With  my  colleagues,  .whom  I  wilL  introduce  in  a  moment,  we  are 
Oiere  to  r^pret*ent  the  member  institutions  of  AACJC,  ^ 

As  the  Congress  starts  the  procees  to  consider  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  1(KK)  member  institutions  of  AACJC  are  most  aware  that  you.  as 
tlie  electee!  reprewentatives  of  all  %he  people,  have  many  competing  priorities  to 
consider.  colleges  near  the  people,  we  are  awajre  of  great  ctjncerns  with  inflation, 
unemployment,  energy  and  the  need  ^o  maintain  a  strong  defense,  to  mention  a  few.  ^ 
•  As  responsible  administrators  oT  insOtutions  that  are  suoported  by  local  and  state 
tax  dollars,  we  heaij,  as  you  do,  the  cdes  for  a  balanced  budget  and  man^  people  a 
expectutions  to  restrain  expenditures.       .       ^  .  t  -    ^  '  r?  ^ 

We  are  also  aware  that  largely  due  to  your  stalwart  leadership,  (Jhairrnan  ford 
and  the  membt^rs  of  the  Subcommittee,  at  the  end  of  the  95th  (Congress',  MISAA 
(Middle  Income  Student;  Assistiince  Act)  made  another  1,000,000  middie-inqome 
studenUweligible  for  federal  financial  aid.  Since  the  full  impact  of  this  new  legisla- 
jk5TVr-«M  the  additional  $1.2  billion  expend  it  ures^,.hw<^t  been  realized,  we  under- 
.sUrnd  your  quandary  in  approaching  reauthorization  at  this  time. 

While  the  higher  education  cocnmunity  is, near  a  concensus  of. what  might  be 
done^iC  there  were  unlimited  funds  available,  it  appears  that  in  the  next  few 
-  months  thin  Subcommiifeee,  full  Cx?mmittee,  House  Senate  and  eventually  the  eMire 
Congrt^  wvll  select  the  priorities  for  the  utilisation  of  tho«e  funds  available.  Smce 
AAUIC  haii  consistently  worked  for  "Universal  Opportunity  for  Fosti«?condary  Edu- 
cation", we  sincerely  hope  your  decision  will  be  to  provide' assistance,  m  a  fair  and  ^ 
equitable  mfJnner  for  all  citizens  w^ho  can  benefit  by  access  to  and  participation  in 
poHtsecondarv  eduoation,        '         ■       .  *  *  ,t    -  i    rv.    <j  ^ 

*  I  will  iisk^^Dr  Reginald  Wilson,  no  stranger  to  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  i^ident  - 
of  Wayne  (Michigan)  County  Cx^mmunity  (x)llege,  to  present  the  AAC^C  position. 
.  '  Dr.  Wili^)n  s  cgllege  has  received  funds  from  the  Title  III  progioam.       '      \  "  *  ' 
Dr  Wrus<)N.  We  appre<MaU?  the  opportunity  of  appearing  he^p  today  to  comn^ent 
on  Title  III  of  the  H¥1A,  the  pr(^am  for  Developing  Institutions. 

L  am  sure  you  are  familial-  wjth  the  recent  GAG  report  on  Title  III  an,d.  thus,  we 
win  not  take  your  time  to, review  some  of  the  problems,  shortcommgs  and  successes 

uf  the  piist.,  '  1     1  • 

AACJC  has  asked  for  five  years  to  have  the  criteria  fo^  eligibility  and  selection  in 
the  Title  III  program  made  ©lOre  objective  and  8ta^>d  clearly— and  meticulously 
fallowed  We  believe  the  new  criteria  published  by  VSSE  are  more  objcjctive  ^and 
clearly  stateii.  Since  the'program  managers,  Deputy  Commissioner  Moyc^he  Com- 
missioner, and  even  the.  SecreUir>'  of  IIEW  have  tiken  '*heat"  on  this  change,  we 
have  confidence  the  criU^ria  will  be  more  objectively  followed,  AAC::JC  would  like 
the  record  to  show  we  believe  the4*e  new  criteria  are  an  improvement,  and.  we 
extend  our  appreciiftipn  to  t'lie  leadership  of  }(Eyf  and,  in  particular,  to  Dr,  Moye,' 
for  attcmptinK  to  c^ean-up  the  Title  III  program.  .  /.i'.  • 

Mr  Cliairman,  in  the  legislative  amendments  sent  to  you  on  February  15  ot.  this 
year,  AAGJC  pr^>posed  the, change  of  one  number  in  Title  III.  In  Se^.^^iOUbX^  ^'e  • 
re<|uest^  to  change  "liV  to  "Bfr. 
\ 
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Our  reaiwnjj  arc  m  fullows:  ^  ' 

This  C^in^mu  in  WHyTi  t?tstabliiih*?d  that  22  perct-nt  (tht*  percenta^je  of  underKrad- 
uat4*  litudenU  enrolled  in  community  and  junior  colleges)  of  the  appropriation  for 
Title  III  Hhould  be  retierv*?d  for  two-year  injjtitutionb.  The  legwlati^n  ha^j  be*n 
amended  four  Umtm  simit^  llHio,  In  VJW  the  ''setaside**  for  twoyear  collegetJ  wka 
raiiRKi  tp  m  pi»m'nt.  In  Il>72  the  tw6-year  college  **4»etaiiide"  wajs  raifii^d  to  1^4  percent 
to  recognise  the  increasing  percentage  oi*  low-income  and  minority  students  enroHed 
in  cqmnmnity  and  junior  colli^geii.  AJ»o  in  U^72  a  1.4  percent  "setaside'*  to  increjuie 
pottUecondury  education  for  Indian**  was  add€»d.  This  was  renioyed  in  1976  in  order 
that  the  Indian -controlled  community  coiiegt.^  would  have  increased  acce^  to  Title 
III  fundb.  ,  I 
^  Then?  are  five  t*eiuHoii*j  tha^  have  historical  precedent  for  now  increasing  the 
percf^mage  of  Title  ill  funds' I'arniarjked  by  C^ngre«*i  for  two-year, institutions: 

One:  Of  the  total  undergraduate  enrollment  the  two-yeai*  colleKes  enroll  over  40 
percent,  with  a  larger  pt-rcenta^-  from  low-income  fiVTulit^«  and  minoriti<ss  than  any 
«ectcr  of  hi^^ier  4Klucation.  ^  •  -  * 

Two:  The  two-year  college«  enroll  over  r>4)  percent  of  the  black,  fu,il-time  and  part- 
^  thne  students^  in  undergraduate  txiucation. 

if    lUrtH^;  Thv  two-y^r  college**  enroll  about  5iJ  percent  of  the  Hi^panic^  enrolled  in 
und4Vrgraduat4*  po6ti»econdary  education.       ,  '    '     "  t 
.  ^^i^o^iirv  The  coile^t?r  enroHrobout  7d^*rcent  "of  th€*  American  Indinji  ^nd 

Alatjkan  Natives  participating  in  undergraduate  potitsecondary  education. 

Five!  No  JH*gment  of  higher  education  i»  struggling  more  than  the  private  t wo— ^ 
year  collect*?*;  thus  fundii  art^  needed  for  these  institutions  that  are  a  vital  piirt  of' 

-  the  elTort  to  pretierve  diversity.  .  , 

:  These  five  puint«  cpuld  be  the  bai*is  for  a  strong  case  fp  doubie^  the  percentage  of  r 
^ppn)prultions^  designated  for  two-year  ihstitutionii.  Realizing  the  needs  of  the 
hii^tonca  11^- black  collvges  ^Vi  arv  two-year)  and  newer  predominately  black  colleges 
ta  recent  hloan  Commission  report  lists  42  total;  lU  or  7.']  percen^  ai^  two-year— see 
Table  11  attached)  a  C9nservative  request  is  to  ask  that  the  figure  be  traised  to  35 
percent.  AAC^IC  will  >yorj4  during  the  reauthoriziition  period  to  bring  this  about, 
with  the  supfxjrt  of  ouAn^ember  institutions  and  a  number  of  other  groups  ^nd 
organi;£ation»;  such  as  pie  New  Jerst*y  Dtipartment  yf  Higher  Education  and  the 
National  ffiijpitnic  IliKher  Education  Council , 

Dr.  Ckowdek.  In  closing,  Mr  Chaivnuin',  we  would  like  tny  other  colleague  here  to 
briefly  address  Table  I  attached  that  illustratt*s  why  we  believe  the  "seUiside"  in 
TitU*  HI  should       raised  Ho  in  Pew^  liarron,  Executivi^  Director  of  EI  Congreso^ 
National  de  i^suntos  Colegiales.  Mr,  Isarron 

Xhank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  any  uf  us  w(m!d  wiling  tu  resjKind  to  -questions 
from  the  Subcomnlitt^e 


TABIF  I  - -PflK£?iTAfi£  Of  TOTAL  POSTS£CO^DARY  UNDERGRADUATE  ENROLLMENT  BV  RACIAL 
'CHARACfERlSIlCS.  S^X.  FULLTIME  AND  PARMiME  kmmm  2-VEAR  L\3Llf(^S  IN  1976' 


0 

Mmoritv' 

to. 

• 

full  time 

25 

'  40 

55 

\  V 

48 

40 

Ji 

9/ 

99 

98 

65 

3/ 

34 

56 

7? 

S7 

54 

54 

FuH  tinie   ,  \ 

■  23 

38 

46 

31  ■ 

46 

39 

'  Part  time  ^ 

n 

.  37 

99 

95 

95 

96" 

Subtotal,  . 

43 

,0. 

53 

64 

59 

Ajl  full  time  ^ 

26 

39 

34 

47 

40 
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■■  9/ 
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91 

lotai  . 
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TAftLK  li — Ustii^i  B:  Neu^r  Ftxdoaunantiy  Black  €i4i^^  {NPBC$}  * 
AiWic— (Total  number  aquaU  26) 

i'Year  COb^Jij|^<*"  Qiicago  State  University  (ID;  City  Univ.  of  N.Y.— Med^jar  Evere 
(NY);  CoIIetje  of  the  Virgin  Inland*  (VI);  Federal  CityvCollege  (IX^); '  Harris  Teach- 
ers College  i  MO);  Washington  Technical  insUtut^  (iX)).^  .  » 

2- Yftir/Community  Collet/Technical  //wff{/«i/^; 'Atlanta  Junior  College  <GA}; 
Beaufort  Tech.  Ed.  Center  (SC);  City  CoIleKe^  of  Chicago:  <IL);  Kennedy-King;  Loop; 
Malcolm  X;  01iv«-Harvey;  Commujiity  College  of  Baltimore  (MD);  Commirhity  Cof- 
leife  of  Philadelphia '(PA);  Coriipton  College  (CA);  Cuyahoga  Community  College- 
Metro  (OH);  Em-x  County  Collt^e  (NJ);  Highland  Park  Community  College  (MI); 
State  Community  College  (ID;  Cos  Angelea  Southwest  College  (CA);  Roxbury  Com- 
munity CoUeKe  (MA);  St.  Louis  Community  College- Forest  Park  (MO);  Shelby  State 
C:bmmunity  Collefre  [TNl;  Roanoke  Chowan  Tech.  Institute  (NO;  Trident  Tech, 
College— Pafmer.(SC);  Wayne  Couitty  Comin,  College  (MI). 

PriiHite—iToi^  number  equals  lt>) 

4  year  Cdile^:  American  Baptist  Theoi.  St?minary  [TN);  Daniel  H.  Williams 
Univ.  (ID;  Detroit  Institute  of  Technology  (MI);- Shaw  College  at  Detroit  (MI); 
Straver  College  (DC). 

2  Year/(^mmunity  Chlle^/TechnUxsl  Institutes:  Boy  ColIege^oL  MsHK^if^  (MD); 
C««tra!  YMCA  (immunity  Coil^  (ID;  C^l^  ib^^^^fiii^  (NY);  CoUe^fiate 

Institute  (NY);  Durham  (Allege  (r^C);  Interboro  Institute  (NY);  Lewis  Basinet  Col- 
fege  iMI);  Ministerial.  Institute  and  College  (MS);  Nairi^i  Collide  (CA);  Payne  The- 
ological Seminary  (OH);  Taylor  Busineats  Inatitut^?  (NY). 

STATEMENT  OF  REGINALD  WH^ON;  PRESIDENT.  WAYNE 
COUNTY  (MICHIGAN)  COMMUNITY  COIXEGE  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  Wilson..  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  ajad  members  of  the 
subcommittee, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  again,  to  have  tlxe  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Posteecondary  Education.  My  name  is 
Reginald  Wilson,  and  I  am  president  of  Wayne  County  Community 
College,  headquartered  in  Detroit,  Mich,  I  am  here  to  t^present  the 
member  institutions  of  the  American  Association  of  ^eommunity 
and  Junior  Colleges.  Accompanying  me  are  Dr.  Daniel  B  Crowder, 
presidentv  West  Virginia  Northern  Community  College^  and  chair- 
man of  th^  AACJC  Co  mmission  on  Governmental  Affs^rs,  and  Mr. 
Eepe  BarrOn,  executive  director  of  El  Congreso  National  de  Asun- 
to6  Colegiales- 

As  the  Congresii  starts  the  process  to  consider  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  EdOcation  Act,  the  1,000  member  inst^utions  of 
AACJC  are  most  aware  that  yod,  as  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  have  many  competing  priorities  to  consider.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  with  your  leadership  the  Congress  passed  the 
Middle  Income  Assistance  Act,  which  made  an  additional  one  mil- 
lion middlc^income  students  eligible  for  $1.2  billion  expenditures. 

We  ar*e  aware  of  the  very  many  concerns  that  you  have  relative 


.  cerns  impact  on  the  reauthorization  of  all  funded  programs.  As  a 
result,  it  is  necessary  to  prioritize,  arid  we  sincerely  hqpe  that  your 
pwority  will  be  to  provide  assistance  ^^in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  for  all  citizens  who  can  benefit  by  access  to  participation 
in  posteecondary  education,  particularly  the  increasing  jiumbers  in 
tbe  community  colleges,  and  the  need  of  our  society  for  technically 
f  trained  people.  t  ' 


We  know  that  these  con- 
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'         1     >■         .  '  ■ 

We  appreciate  the  opportunily  of  appearing  here  today  to  com- 
mertt  on  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  the  program  for 
deyeioping  instittttions.  We  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  recent 
GAO  report  on  title  I^I,  which  was  reported  here  this  moriiing,  and 
made  note  of  the  shortcomings  and  successes  of  the  past. 

It  is  my  belief  that  d^pitevits  problems,  the»pr(^ram  is  very 
much  needed— Wayne  County  flpmmunity  College,  we  think,  being' 
a  particularly  excellent  exarifple  of  a  school  that  has  benefited 
significantly  from  its  title  III  grant.  There  are  many  other  schools 
which  can  be  truly  gaid  to  be  developing  and  struggling  to  survive. 
\  Community  colleges  particularly  which  have  r^eived  title  III/ 
gtants  have,  contrary,  to  some  impression  that  you  may  have 
gotten,  graduated  many  students  at  a  proportionally  high  rate  but 
they  need  to  be  recognized  as  representing  a  different  definition  of 
success  m  th^  opumyjity  qail^0^  compared  to  the  4-year  institu- 
tion. "  "  .  ■  '  • 

Success  can  be 'defined  as  upgrading  of  a  skill;  defined  as  partici-* 
patmg  m  community  services;  defined  as  senior  citizens  programs* 
detined  as  taking,  indeed,  one  technical  course  to  pro<dde  one  spe^ 
cific  skill,  such  as  proposal  wriUng.  Those  definitions  are  equally  as 
^  successful  as  the  attainment  of  the  graduate  degree. 

AAGJC  has  asked  for  5  years  to  have  the  criteria  for  ^igibility 
and  selection  ip.  the  title  III  pn^am  made  more  objective  stated 
clearly,  and  meticulously  foUowed.  We  know  from  the  GAO  report 
that  that  has  not  been  achieved  in.  the  p^t.  We  believe  that  the 
n^w  criteria  published  by  the  Office  of  Education  is  more  objective 
and  clearly  stated. 

One,  it  is  a  measurable  criWria,  and  as  a  consequence  can  be 
determined  more  clearly  whether  its  objectives  have  been  achieved '  * 
We  also  krft>w  that  52  percent  of  the  BEOG^grants  that  are  award- 
ed to  the  2-year  colleges  go  to  minority  schools.  As  a  consequence 
we  do  see  some  correlation  between  the  criteria  ^d  the  institution- 
al characterigfics. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Moye  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  have 
taken  some  criticism  as  a  consequence  of  this  change,  but  we  have 
confidence  that  the  criteria  \)vill  be  more  objectively  followed,  and 
.we  feel  that  it  has  the  capability  of  being  more  objectively  institut- 
ed. •  • 

AACJC  would  like  the.  record  tq  show  that  we  believe  these  new 
criteria  are  a  marked  improvement,  and  we  extend  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  leadership  of  HEW.  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Moye  for 
improving'  the  title  III  guidelines  and  criteria.  ,  ■ 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  legislative  amendments  sent  to  you  on 
February  15  of  this  year.  AACJC  proposed  a  change  of  one  number 
m  title  in.  In  section  301(bK2)  we  requested  to  change  "76"  to  "65", 
and  oQr  reasons  are  as  follows:  * 

In  1965.  Congress  established  a  22  percent  set-aside  for  2-ye^r 
schools,  because  at  that  time  thjit  represented  the  percentage  of 
undergraduate  iJtudents  enrolled'  in  community  knd  junior  colleges. 
The  legislation  has  been  amended  four  times  since  1965,  and  jn 
1968' the.  set-aside  was  raised  to  23  percent.  In  1972,  ^  set-aside  ' 
was.raised  to  2^percent,  where  ft  has  remained,  and  it  is  a  ceijiftgf  • 

We  recogni:*  that  the  percentage  of  low-income  and  minoriSf 
students  enrolled  in  community  and  junibr  colleges  is  increasing! 
Also  in  1972,  1.4  set-aside  for  4x>stsecondary  education  for  Indians 
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was  added,  btit  the  set-aside  was  removed  in  order  th-at  thc^ 
schools  could  have  increased  access  to  title  III  funds.  ■ 

We  know  that  the  need  is  increasing  in  the  junior  and  communi- 
ty college  arena  because  50  percent  of  the  title  III  applications 
come  from  2-year  schools.  But  writh  the  24  percent  set-aside  in 
funda,  this  need  is  not  being  met  when  that  ceiling  is  reached. 

We  have  five'  reasons 'that  have  historical  precedent  for  now 
increasing  thD  percentage  of  title  III  funds  earmarked  by  Congress 
for  2-year  institutions: 

One,  of  the  total  undergraduate  enrollment,  the  2-year  colleges 
enroll  over  40  percent,  with  a  larger  percentage  from  Itnv-income 
and  minoritiej?  than  any  other  set^tor  (jf  higher  educatibtt^ 

Twfi^;  the  2-^ear'coi%es"enroU  over  50  percerit  pfJ-he  black  full- 
time  and  part-time  students  in  uhdergraduate  education. 

Three,  the  2-year  colleges -enroll  about  59  percent  of  the  Hispan- 
ics  enrolled  in  undergraduate  postsecondary  education. 

Four,  the  2-year  colleges  enroll  about  70  percent  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Alaskan  Natives  participating  in  undergraduate  post- 
secondary  education. 

Five,  no  segment  of  higher  education- is  struggling  more  than  the 
private  2-year  coHeges;  thus  funds  are  needed  for  these  institutions 
that  are  a  vital  part  of  the  effort  to  preserve  diversity. 

These  five  points  present  a  strong  case  for  substantially  increas- 
ing the  percentage  for  2-year  institutions.  However,  we  -realiz**  the 
needs  of  the  historically  black  colleges.  12  of  which  are  2-year,  and 
the  newer  predominantly  black  colleges. 

As  a  consequence,  we  are  requesting  a  conservative  increase  to 
the  figure  of  35  percent  rather  tha-n  the  actual  figure,  or  the  true 
number  of  undergraduate  students  in  community  colleges.  As  a 
corollary  with  that,  we  strongly  support  a  recommendation  to 
double  fhe  authorization  for  all  title  III  programs  so  that  the 
increase  in  this  funding  will  match  the  need  that  has  been  demon- 
strated. ^  '  -    ,       ,  i:  • 

AACVC  will  work  during  the  reauthorization  period  to  biing  this 
•  about,  with  the  support  of  our  member  institutions  and  a  number 
of  other  grou{K>  atid  organisations,  sudi  as  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  tlui  New  Jersey  Department  of  Higher  Education, 
the  National  Hispanic  Higher  Education  Councfil,  and  a  total  of. 
eight  associations  that  are  working  in  cooperation  with  AACJC. 

In  closing,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  address,  you  to  table  1  of  our 
testimony,  which  illustrates  why  we  believe  the  set-aside  in  title  III 
should  be  raised,  and  just  to  point  out  two  figures  which  1  have 
alluded  to  before. 

Table  I  shows  that  of  the  total  number  ot  postsecondary  under- 
graduate students,  by  race,  58  percent  of  biaekr students  are  attend- 
ing 2-vear  colleges.  For  the  sanie  postsecondary  undergraduate  eh- 
rollment,  a. total  of  59  percept  of  Hispanics  are  attsending  2-year, 
colleges..- 

Dr.  Crowdjer,  Mr.  Barroh,_a|id  myself  are  ready  U)  respond  to  any 
questions  from  fhe  subcomijiittee. 

^  Thank  you,  Mr,  Ch'airman.  .  • 

Mr,  FoKD.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  pleiised  to  have  you  here. 
We  are  very  proud  of  your  efforts,  and  what  has  been  happening  to 
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,  Wayne  County  Cojnmunity  Coilege  after  many,  many  years  of  frus- 
tr^tion  and  disappointment;  that  preceded  its  establishment 
Mr.  Wu^N.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr  Ford.  With  respect  to  the  new  regulations  for  determining 
ehgibUity  for  iitie  III  mone>%  it  would  appear,  on  the  basiy  of  the 
expected  correlation  between  ,  the  characteristics  that  /they  are 
going  to  use  in  the  formula  and  the  characteris^Jics  of  tA^  student 
population,  that  the  community  and  junior  colleges  should  be  dealt 
With  more  generousiy  than  they  have,  been  in  tjbe  past,  in  terms  of 
their  ^hare  of  the  pfe        "       |      '  ' 

Is  that  a  fair  assumption? 

Mryt  Wilson.  That  is  correct,  Mr,  Chairman.  ^ 
I  took  notes  while  the  presenter  from  the  National  Council  for 
Educational  Statistics  was  making  her.  presentation,  and  she  did 
mention  that  using  their  statistical  analysis,  th<  only  difference 
that  existed  was  when  they  viewed  the  2-year  colleges  alone.  In 
that  analysis,  the  eligibility  of  the  2-year  colleges  rose  to  35  percent 
of  the  ratings.  That  coincides  exactly  with  our  request  for  the 
increase  in  eligibility.  * 

Mr.  Ford,  That  is  going  to  cause  people  to  ask  the  question  of 
whether  or.  not  a  continued  set-aside  for  community  and  joiiior 
colleges  is  justified. 

'  Mr.  WiLSOisj.  In  the  sense  that  some  of  the  criteria  that  are  used 
to  evaluate  the  higher  education  sector,  there  are  distinct  differ- 
ences between  the  mission  and  role  of  the  community  and  junior 
coiieges.  and  that  of  thei^4ryear  institution.  I  think  if  you  do  not 
have  a  set-aside  for. junior  and  community  colleges  and- they  are 
thrown  in  the  pot  using  the  sarhe  criteria  for  all  postsecondary 
Institutions,  the  likelihood  that  we  will  get  the  proportionate  fund- 
ing  that  the  2-year  colleges  are  due,  1  ihink  would  be  in  danger. 
That  seems-*  to  me  to  be  the  problem.  ^ 

Mr.  Fqrd.  The  way  the  set  aside  is  now  me  law,  it  is  really  a 
cap  rather  than  a  guarantee.  It  has  been  administered  in  a  way 
that  treats  it  A^a  guarantee,  even  though  the  law  very  clearly  does 
not  guarantee  the  present  24  percent'.  It  merely^  says  that  you  will 
pot  get  more  tlian  24  percent.  ' 

So'  presumably,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a*  set  aside,  it  ought  to 
become  a  s^^t  aside  rather  than  what  it  is  in  the  law  now,  if  you  are 
fearful  that  the  future  administration  would  not  deal  fairly  with 
the  institutions. 

I  am  frankly  distresst^  .that  there  is  a;i  unofficial  set  aside  for 
traditionally  black  colleges  of  my  Ogure  determined  on  a  percent- 
age basis,  Without  anybody  yet  being  able  to  tell  us  what  it  is  that 
we  expect  those  ^lieges  to  do  with  the  ffioney,  what  their  go^I  is, 
what  it  is  that  we. want  to  help  those  institutions  do. 

I  can  understand  the  idea  of  a  s^tuiside  because  I  helped  it  .  when 
it  canhe  in,  and  it  was  because  prior  to  the  set  aside  language,  we 
had  a  very  genuine  problem  that  you  Were  being  ignored,  in  effect 
But  I-  supix}se  every  group  has  some  claim  to  a  set  aside,  and  I 
would  hope  tha^your  organization  wilttake  a  very  good  look  at  the 
impact  of  those  regulations  and  qonsid%y  whether  or  nOt  we  are  not 
better  to  avoid  a  fight  ^  over  whether  it  is  24  or  J^f),  or  15,  or 
whatever,  and  address  ourst*lves,  really,  to  the  question  of  whether 
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the  formula,  developed  in  effect- by  the  regulations*  is  fair  and 
etjuitable.  ^ 

If  it  turns  out  to  be  fair  and  equitable  from  your  point  of  . mew, 
you  might  want  to  reconsider  whether  or  not  you  wiMit  us  to  nght 
the  battle  of  a  statutory  set  aside,  becau^p  not  everyone  is  going  tb 
be  willing  to  support  that  approach  during  the  •  reauthorization. 

One  final  question,  and  I  had  meant  to  call  you  ^bout  this,  I 
asked  the  president  of  Wayne  State  University  the  other  day  how 
many  illegal  aliens  he  had  in  his  school,  because  we  have  some 
cr^zy  peq^e  nmning  around  this  tow^  including  some  .(^  my  liber- 
al friends,  who  are  talking  ^bout  the  '^rown  hordes  that  are  - 
coming  in  from  Mexico,  ruining  us/>  / 

1  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  liave  a  few,  illegal  aliens 'from 
across  that  river  in  your  institution.  I  ask  you  this  because  we 
'  know  that  people  come  across  from  Canada,  from  all  countries  of 
origin,  but  now"  work  in  our  factories-  and  use  the  facilities  of 
Detroit  because  it  is  the  big  city  that  is  nearest  to  about  a  third  of 
the  population  of  the  country. 

We  nave  a  recommendation  that  has  con^e  to  this  committee 
from  the  Select.  Committee  on  Population,  suggesting  that  we 
imp<^  some  sort  of  a  requirement  %nat  any  institution  receiving 
Feaeral  money  will  determine  the  number  of  illegal  aliens  being 
served  by  the  educational  product.  So  we,  then,  can  reimburse  the 
States  or  the  localities,  or  whoever  else  is  contributing,  for  the  cost 
of  those  illegal  alieps. 

What  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  is  that  we  don't  identify 
people  as  citizens  az^  noncitizens  in  any  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tems across  the  courvtry.  It  would  immediateiy  create  a  situation 
where  you  had  to  do  tRat.  • 

What  would  happen  if  you  w:ere  to  announce  that  everybody  had 
to  come  in  and  prove  their  citizenship  at  Wayne  County  Communi- 
ty College?  • 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  onerous  burden  on 
our  institution.  I  am  always  hesitant  tq  nave  educational  institu- 
tions be  in  the  business  of  being  policemen.  I  think  that  is  part  of 
the  problem  that  is  national  in  scope  relative  to,  for  example,' the 
collection  of  secondary  liability  claims  by  the  Veteran^'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Colleges  all  across  the  country  have  been  put  in  trouble, includ- 
ing our  own,  because  we  are  being  asked  to  collect  the  Govern- 
ment s  money.  I  think  just  adding  this  as  another  burden  is  going 
to  increase  ehormously  the.  co^ts  of  processing  students  into  the 
educatfonal  process. 

*   It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  stii^nt,  whether  he  or  she  is  an  illegal  • 
alien  and  comes  to  us  under  those  circumstances,  and  pays  their 
tuition,  then  it  is  not  our  responsibility  to  determine  their  country 
of  origin^  , and  whether  in  fact  they  are  a  cHizen.  *  > 

f  think  the  Government  shoula  and  ought  to  haye  other  ways  of 
identif^nfe.  persons  who  are  illegally  in  the  country. 

Ml*.  Ford.  Until  I  saw  this  report  to  this  committee  from  the 
Selett  Cbijimittee  on  Population,  I  really  was  not  very*  alarmed 
about  the  people  who  are  running  around  saying  that  we  are  being 
inundated' by  illegal  aliens,  and  our  country  was  going  to  fall  apart 
as  a  result  of  it.  But  if  you  look  at  the  makeup  of  that  committee, 
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you  will  find  some  ppetty  serious  and  heretofore  socially  liberal 
members* of  this  body,  seriously  urging  that  we  identify  the  nation- 
ality of  children  of  all  ages  in  school 

One  of  the  immediate  prospectus,  I  suppose,  is  that  it  would 
i-educe  the  student  population  becauise  atf-the  illegal  aliens  would 
pull  their  kids  out  of  school  I  am  having  some  difficulty  figuring  v 
out  how  that  will,  benefit  American  society  to  have  people  who  are  " 
both  illegal  and  illiterate  at  the  same  time.  .  .  , 

f Iowtn;^jC.  ,50mv  ^v^  people  h^ve  subscribed  to  that,  and 

>  V    ''^S' liqW  a  formal  request  for  us  to  respond  to,  and  maybe  it  Is  part 
of  the  reason,  1  might  suggest,  that  that  committee  failed  by  eight  * 
votes  to  be  reconstituted  the  other  da5^.  But  they  have  the  gall  to 
.  come  to  members  of  this  committee,  including  me,  and  ask  me  to 
change  my  vQte  and  put  them  back  in  existence.  ' 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  seriously  considering,  around  this  place, 
that  kind  of  thinking.  I  hope  that  your  organization,  which  is  one 
of  the  primary  types  of  institutions  that  is  publicly  financed  md 
very  sensitive,  of  course,  not  only  to^'ederal  legislators,  but  to 
State  and  local  legislators,  would  keep  an  eye  on  those  recommen- 
dations that  are  coming  in  with  respect  to  eauc^ition. 

When  I  look  at  Sah  Diego,  how  many  community  colleges  do  you 
have  down  there?  ^  H 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  -U).  About  five  in  the  city,  and  five  outside. 

Mr.  FoKD.  We  would  put  them  all  out  of  business,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am.  not  sure,  Mr,  Chairman,  ^ 

Mr,  Ford.  Mr.  Buchanan? 
y       Mr.  BucHANAK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  that  I  want  to  ask  of  each  of  the 
pimel  members,  so  I  will  wait,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  WiiJSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  one  bit  of  information  to 
the  question  that  you  asked  earlier  about  the  AACJC  position  on 
set  a^jides. 

'  In  terms  of  the  regulations  iis  they  are  currently  spelled  out,  if  ' 
the  half'Cost  limit  in  BEOG  grants  were  applied  to  the  community 
colleges",  it  would  really  be  a  burden.  It  would  kill  us,  literally. 

There  is  currently  a  bias  in  the  present  regulations  in  teritis  of 
preparing  for  graduate  work  that  would  also  kill  a  need  set  aside. 
Those  two  provisions  are  in  the  current  regulations.  -^Fhat  is,  the 
half-cast,  arid  if  we  were  folded  into  that  and  that  were  made 
applicable  to  us,  it  would  be  a  great  burden.  * 

I  just  wanted  to  place  that  bf^fore  you,  for  your  consideration. 

Mr,  Ford,  t  am  not  sure  what  the  regulation  means  when  it 
indicates  that  you  compare  your  institutions  one  with  another,  or 
with  similar  types  of  institutions,  whether  that  leaves  the  half-cost 
consideration  as 'an  irrelevant  factor,  or  a  determining  factor  in 
institOtiontij  eligibility. 

Mr.  WlusoN.  Again,  that  would      determined  by  what  ingredi-  ' 
ents  were  left  in  the  criteria  for  eligibility.  What  I  am  suggesting, 
if  that  is  in  the  criteria  after  the  two  emerge  and  no  Bet  aside  is 
available,  tht^  are  the  kinds  of  provisions  that  are  currently  in 
the  regulations  that  would  be  detrimental  to  us. 

Mr.  Ford.  IM  me  ask  another  question.  You  have  an  institution 
serving  a  population  that  is  very  clearly  and  very  heavily  populat- 
ed by  low-income  citizens,  some  of  them  are  low  ind^ome  because  of 
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families  in  which  they  live,  and  others  are  senior  citi2;ans  living  on 
very  limited  income  But  the  fact  is  that  you  serve  a  lot  of  low- 
income  people.  ^  ' 

Over  a  perioCof  10  yeaffe,  what  is  the  real  correlation  betweein 
the  number  of  low-income  people  you  have  attending  Wayne 
County  Commuhity  College  and  tne  need  for  assistance  as  a  devel- 
oping institution? 
>  '  ^w;  f  -;  |vj^^^^       suspicion  that^wh^*^4JEW.  ha^XQ«ie 
/       formula  that  does  aot  recq^nize  that  you  nefed  a  lot  of  ;h^oney^.  i^ow^^ 
while  you  are  growing,  and  you  will  not  need  it  later.  But  is  .there 
any  indication  that  10  years  from  now,  you  will  have  fewer  poor 
people  attending  Wayne  County  Community  College,  and  more  ri^h 
people?  It  is  not  likely,  is  it?  . 

Mr.  Wilson,  I  think  you  are  right.  I  think  we  recognize  the 
ambiguity  in  determining  what  is  a  developing  institution  in  J^erais 
i  of  institufional  characteristics  and  student  characteristics.  I  think  . 

they  are  related.  Put  I  agree  with  you  that  as  an  institution*  such 
as  ours  devel^p^,  certain  kinds  of  needs  will  diminish,  primarily 
institutional  needs.  That  is,  in  I'act,  the  way  that  we  are  viewing 
the  title  III  grant. 

We  take  it  literally  as  assistance  in  developing,  and  we  liave 
already  built  in  a  fund  replacement  strategy  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  4-year  period,  we  will  have  completely  replaced  all  of  the 
current  operational*  programs  under  title  III  that  will  be  continued 
with  our  own  staff  and  our  general  funds. 

But  in  response  to  the  other  portion  of  your  question,  will  we 
have  fewer  poor  people  attending  Wayne  <;tounty  Community  Col- 
lege, the  likelihood  is  not. 

Mr.  Ford.  Is  it  likely  that  the  proportion  of  wealth,  or  whatever 
way  poor  is  measured  from  time  to  tim6,  is  likely  to  change  in  the 
next  decade?  You  are  still  going  to  be  serving  the  kind  of  popula*^^ 
'    tion  needs  that  you  have  now.  ,  . 

Mr.  Wilson.  (Fhat  is  correct.  ^ 
^     Mr.  Ford.  IrK  thinking  about  your  institution,,3EW  s  formula 
now  starts  to  look  very  silly  to  me.  because  it  suggests  that  a  . 
^ developed  institution  will  no  longer  serv^  the  low-income  popula- 
tion, 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  only  one  part  of  the* criteria,  when  you  are 
talking  about  the  proportion  of  BEOG  grants,  though. 
Mr.  Ford.  Right. 

Mr.  WitSi)N.  The  other  one  in  terms  of  expenditures  per  student, 
i  think,  would  reflected  in  what  1  am  talking  about  in  terms  of 
the  institution  reaching  a  certain  level.  So  I  think  ^that  the  two 
together  still  do  make  sense. 

Mr.  Ford.  Of  course,  if  we  get  the  proportion  of  BEOG  grants 
plus  what  this  committee  is  trying  to  do  v^th  independent  stu- 
dents, that  will  make  a  difference  that  you  waVit. 

Mr.  Wu^N.  Yes. . 

Mr,  Ford.  Presumably,  you  have  a  lot  of  the  type  of  students 
tliat  would  benefit  most  directly  on  the  independent  student 
changes.  "    .    ,        '  ^ 

Mr.  Wii^N.  Yes.  > 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  ,  ^ 

President  Jackson  Ha!l  i 
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[Prepared  statement  of  Jackson  Hall  foilox^Tj:] 
^   Statkhkkt  or  Jackson  O.  IUll,  President  or  Pikkvuxk  College 

Ef^'.^****?''  f  Pikeville  College,  mn' independent  college  of 
slightly  mone  than  600  ntudent*  m  the  mountainii^of  ea^m  Kentucky.  I  anTlire 
JSf^r  ^  f^f^.  r^authoruation  of  the  Developing  InatitutioM  pn^ram  on 
,  behalf  of  the  ZOO  mejnber*  of  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  SaialiColIafea, 
and  the  SOO  memben*  of  tiw?  National  AiwociaUon  of  Indepenctent  Colleges  and 
Univeniitiei^,  whoiie  prewdent,  John  PJ^livm  m  accompanying  me  here  today.  I  am 

in  support  oCthiM  very  important  prt^  to  l4eville 

This  committee,  when  il-C^t4W  l^tl^^  m  I%5,  had  j*- truly  great  idek.  The' 
entire  U)ngre««,  through  it«  appropriaUons  cbmmitteea,  ha»  concurred  ©»cli  vaar 
wi?ce  then  with  generouii  appropriatioiU^fuU  funding  up  to  the  authorisation  level 

nue  ill,  btrengthenmg  Developing  Inntitutions,  has  endured  withering  criticism*. 
How  nmny  of  these  amipiainta  have  you  beard?  That  it's  a  program  strictly  for 
black  collegee,  that  it  s  auued  at  iwnail  private  college*  that  should  be  cloeed  down 
anyway,  or  that  it  u  really  a  program  for  public.  tWQ;year  community  <x»Uege«?  Or. 
that  no  federal  program  is  more  poorly  administered,  that  no  col  We  ever 
graduated  from  the  program,  and  that  |io  one  has  .defined,  neither  the  &>ngraM  nor 
the  U  Utlxce  of  LducaUpn.  just  what  is  a  developing  institution.  AjkL  of  course 
that  It  s  too  political.  ^      *  ^  .  ' 

It  may  be  that  many  of  the  aJt^e  critidams  actually  ar«  a  listing  of  ita  strengths 
It  IS  a  program  for  all  type«  of  aJlW^.  it  has  eryoyed  wide  support  in  the  ComrresB' 
and  ita  ^rrantee  coU^fes  have  uaed  !^lati,vely  small  amounts  of  money,  fo^r  themo^ 
part,  to  improve  themselveij.  •    .  . 

In  his  1»79  State  of  the  Union  Message,  the  President  said  he  would  propose 
reauthorixation  of  our  omnibus  higher  education  le^fislation  eo  '^v#e  Can  help  enor^ 
mousiy  to  ensure  the  conUnuaUcm  of  strong  higher  education  insti^tiona  and  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  all  students/^  In  his  discussion  of  the  needs  of^ca- 
tion.  th»  President  referred  with  equal  sraphasis  to  the  needs  of  Title  11!  ahd  the 
foTth^'proi^  ^^^"^'^^     Education,  thus  demonstrating  his  support 

Secretary  Califano  eniai^ed  on  the  President  s  message  in  his  testimony  last  week 
before  this  subcommittee  when  he  said:  . 

Finally  a  program  that  is  not  often^nsidered  in  thecontext  of  student  a^istaiice 
enorts  IS  the  Title  III  Developing  Institutions  program.  While  this  important  legisla- 
tion  serves  manj^  different  purpo^  it  has  one  very  significant  function  that  de^ 
*  serves  mention  m  this  context.  In  my  view  this  program  must  continue  tx>  offer 
strong  asinsUnce  to  institutions  that  provide  ao^  to  students  who  would  otherwise 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  attend^college. 

Whether  for  reasons  of  enrollment  polici^,  school  tradition,  or  geographical  loca- 
tion these  .institutionii  play  a  vital  role  in  providing  full  access  to  qualified  students 
instjtutions  that  provide  such  a  service— such  as  the  historically  black  college— and 
that  have  insufTicient  resoui^  to  maintain  high  quality  efforts  have  a  legitimate 
claim  upon  Federal  attention.  , 

In  response  to  a  subcommittee  member's  inquiry  following  his  formal  testimony 
Secretary  Califano  supported  an  increase  in  the  authorixation  for  the  program! 

Indeed,  SecreUry.  CalLfano's  te«timony  stressed  the  need  to  support  all  typ«s  of 
hiifher  education  mstitutions  and  encouraged  Congressional  recognition  of  the  need 
for  support  of  research  universities  to  replenish  outdated  facilities  and  continue 
^Tf^^^^W  y^^rS^  scholars,  as  well  as  the  need  to  help  institutions  like  Pike- 

viHe  LoUega.  Thi^  m^or  thrust  of  the  Secretary's  testimony  is  one  which  indepand- 
^ent  higher  education  can  support  fully,  on  tha  premise  that  continuation  and 
expansion  of  pro^ranw*  such  as  TiUe  III  provide  reassurance  that  higher  education 
can  and  will  maintain  its  capacity  to  provide  a  wide  diversity  of  educati<Hial  dh>. 
grams  Ux  serve  the  mct^asingiy  diverse  learning  needs  of  American  society.  . 

The  Secretary  8  '*capacity-buiiding''  theme  was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Public 
Policy  Statement  for  1979  which  was  approved  by  independent  college  presidents  at 
NAICtU  s  recent  annual  meeting.  This  statement  cites: 

•  •  •  an  indisperiiable  need  for  some  direct  federal  support  ofr  higher  education— 
to  balance  and  complement  the  primary  federal  focus  on  indirect  support  through 
student  assistance  and  tax  policies  that  encourg^e  charitably  contributions— spe- 
cially .cat^oncal/ institutional  assistance  which  helps  higher  educational  institijr 
tions  m  building  and  maintaining  their  capacity  to  me^t  the  learning  needs  of 
increasingly  diverse  student  populations  which  are  gaining  financial  aa^ifaiiity  to 
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their  ch(W4*n  hightM-  i-ducational  study  pro^rumss  lar^eiy  thruuKh  thv  cxpiinsion  of 
cwt»r;*Ke  providt'd  by  ni*t.^-bai>€^d  federal  student  iiiiiiistaruv 

To  M-rve  and  iiuj>p<.)rt  this  indispensable  ni»t»d  for  "caiKu'ity-buildin^-"  assjsturicv. 
NAK'U  pfu^K>bt»ii  that  the  currently  authoriA^i  categorical  programs  wiiich  »iUp{H)rt 
cutviit ruction  and  renovatioti  of  academic  facilitit***,  student  spet^ial  siMvici^s,  develop- 
ing ini^titutians,  community  {i^^rviceti.  continuing  ixlucation,.  and  liielon^.  leartiing 
should  be  c<K>rdmaU»d^to^ether  with  the  propotii»d  urban  university  Kiant  pro- 
gram- -in  a  comprt'hensive  U*deral  •capacity-building"  initiative. 

On  Title  III  sptvificaUy,  NAUtJ  has  propui*iHi  that  the  IX»veloping  Institutions  t 
proKram  should  be  expandwi  to  an  authorization  of  ^2iH)  milUbn  annually,  and  fas 
8U^est4*d  m  USOK's  rivently-propotved  reguUUionsK  that  the  system  of  sejwrate  ^ 
grant^^  to  bii^ic  and  advanct^d  developing  institutions  should  bt»  replaci*d  by  a  single 
pro^rwv  of  ^'runts  to  eh^nble  institutions.  Further,  NA!C*U  has  sug^^^sted  thai  "the 
new  legislation  should  acknowU^dge  the  service**  and  contributions  bt'in^  made  by  a 
wide  variety  of  strugKlin^  higher  tniucatiunal  institutions,  including  those  sj^rvin^' 
*    high  [H»rcenta^'i»H  of  studeuts  rtveiving  ni*i\i-biiS4'd  fisieral  as^iistance."  Anddinally, 
NAirU  hu^s  profx>S4Hi  that  ''the  legislation  should  clearly  define  developing  institu-  . 
tioni*  ui  t4^rmj*  of  intititutionai  characteristics  which  besptsak  their  developing  status, 
oji  welf  us  their  student  popuiatiosrxharacterifc^ics.  "  •      V  ^ 
'\         The  reason  independent  higher  tiducation  can  be  su  juhthuslastic  about  the  I)eveh 
oping  Institutions  pro^tramns  that  it        worked,  and  workt^d  v^H'll  at  many  oi  our 

institutions  i  t 

Nearly -TtH)  coilegk^ii  ai]d  univer^iitii»s  have  bivn  si^rviKi  since  the  inception  ot  the 
program.  About  r><H)  institutions  havf  applied  for  support  this  year  Tht»st»  insjtitu- 
tions  might  be  considered  to  l-)e  out  of  the  mainstream,  whether  they  are  on  a  busy  . 
boulevard  in  a  downtown  metropolitan  area  where  f)eople  are  tw  busy  to  stop,  even 
if  there  were  a  p^irkin^^  place,  or  whether^they  are  on  a  backroad  where  tratlic  is 

infr€*quent.  ^     .  ,       ,       ,  *•  '  • 

But  according 'to  the  ti^titimuny  you  have  heard  earlier  this  monung  from  consor^ 
•  tiV  dirt\.'tors  and  what  vou  know  about  coile^^n^  ai)d  univej-situ^  in  your  own 
districts  Title  III  ^rantiHi^  have  lnipri>ved  thems<'lvi»iii  considerably  through  dehn*Ki 
planning  for  the  future,  bettt-r  management,  enriched  curnci^la  and  tvv!tali/x>d 
student  s^Tvuvs.  Title  HI  has  piavt*d  a  role  in  kt*epin^  this  nations  higher  if^uca- 
tional  r'er^urces  divers4\  strong,  and  up-tCKiate.  In  vu'w  of  the  rati-  ot  change  in  our 
stK'iety  nhe  mnti  for  this  finieral  support^^role  will  not  dimmish;  md»^^i.  m  S<>c^etarj| 
Caiifano's  words,  it  will  continue  "to  have  a  legitimate  chnn^  on  it>di'ral  attentioii. 

Title  HI  siiouid  Lh'  continut^-i  and  expanded.  the  strong  sup{X)rt  tor  the 

program  deomonstrLiti'd  bv  this  conunittt^'.  the  appn^priatioris  comimttivs.  thi>  Ad 
ministration  and  the  widespread  interest  of  the  entire  (\mgrt>s.s  defnorustrati^i  t^e- 
centlv  over  a  pro^K>.si'd  change  in  regulations,  the  authcn/^ition  should 
,increiLS4Hi  substantially  so  the  program  could  st4>k  its  own  funding  levt'K  i^depi'nd^ 
t«nt  hiK'ber  kniiU-Mtiori  is  encour.iged  hv  the  almont  unanimous  supfwrt  tor*such  an 
increasi>.  as  demonstrated  bv  the  legislative  recommendatigns  Si>nt  the  tniairman  ol 
this  Sub^ommittet>  at  his  nx^uest,  mcreiLSi's  which  range  to  totals  ol  .^'^(X)  nulluMi  to 
$->.tO  iitflion  in  mo^>fini*tances  There  are  few  adrnmist r^tve  or  i>ohtical  problems 
i„  thtftrt^sent  program  that  would  not  be  erls^ni  it  additional  w^orthy  institutions 
couldUSu^rved  In  the  I'uture.  . 

p:ii^ibilUy  ^x\X^^xy.\  >hould  be  broad  and  UUanced.  In  eftect,  n  colie^^e  or  univri-sity 
which  can  demonstrate  it  is  weak  in  one  or  more  ol  its  management  or  service  ar^Ms 
should  l)t>  eligible  (^m^petition  should  also  Ik>  ojx'n.  without  set-a^des  ior  any  class 
of  institutions  hut  with  built-m  adjustments  for  regional  or  state  ddferences  in  c%st 
'Of  hvmg  mvi  pricing  ^x>hcit-i  for  higher  e<iucHtifWi  Thi'  enrollment  ui  disadvantiigi^ 
students  should  U»  a  kev  factor  in  determining^  institutional  eligibdity,  recogm/an^ 
that  deprivation  of  culture  and  econonnc  well-being  hold  no  mherent  bias  oi  their 

.own  ^  ^1 

Increas*'d  funding  would  as.sure  Rieater  txjuity  m  particijiiition  rates  a n^iL^^^  the 
more  than  :>^H)  appiicant.s  m  the  developing  institutions  program  tor  what  are  likely 
to  Ih'  no  more  than  m\  awards.  Any  st^lection- process  which  would  us4' only  two  or 
thriH^  criteria  would  likely  produce  such  varym^  results  aver  short  FX-nods  ol  tune 
as  to  make  determining  eh^ibility  ,something  akin  to  a  lottery.  In  such  a  prcxess  a 
h  nidful  of  studerfts.  enrolliKi  or  not,  particularly  of  one  priority  group,  could  makf 
^  the  differeniv  Ivtw^^Mi  an  institution  being  eligible  or  meliKible  to  comixne  tor 
funding  This  program  ts  far  tot*  in^K^rtant  to  b<;'  subjCH't^ni  t«  such  a  coinputerizetl 

^^"(  Wr'esi^^h^^^^  ways,  already  in  place,  to  help  both  dL^idvantagtKi  stu- 

dents and  thi'  institutions  thev  attend  in  substantial  numb^TS,  rht'Si>  mclude  not 
only  the  ntvd  Uisi^  student  aid  programs,  but  also  the  sp^M^nal  sc*rvuH»s  to  tne 
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dlsiuivanta^t'd  niUO)  prcH^r.anu  and  the  autlu)ri:£iiliun  to  provide  c06it-or-tHiucatioii 
;il!owafK'4»H  biuied  on  the  numbw*  uf  ft*d*rraHy -aided  btudent^i. 
The  Titie  in  authority  in  tb*»  UiKhor  Edxication  Act  is,  indi*e<f,  sufficiently  broad  ' 
'  SJlU'Compiiss  the  institutional  iu»t»tli»  and  community  S4.»rvices  of  worthy  universitieii 
-    mniajor  urbiin  area*i,  as  well  as  in  rural  area^,  but  thi*i»e  n#*eds  altw  could  be 
*'     iiddreji*ied  quite  properly  chnyu^h  expansion  of  the  Title  I  authority. 

Thy  Titie  ill  pri)|k(rani  has  helped  many  independent  collegia  to  succeed.  Tlie  few 
ioileijieT*  that  do  die  don  t  expire  overnight.  Thi*y  die  by  inches,  over  many  years, 
like  great  tuk  trtvi*  .Title  III.  by  providing  a  little  a^isitance  a  little  at  a  time, 
hei|H»d  keep  thetit*  cnfl^e^i»s  stron>{. 

.  I^irou^h  Title  lit,  a»Ik*gi'fi4  today  pbn  in  >fmiter  depth  over  longer  periods  of  time, 
iniprove  their  mana^jenient  and  strenj»j^hen  their  stiident  herxiceii,  while  enriching 
their  curricula  Their  graduates  enti'r  b<'rvice-orientedNirote»«ions,  and  for  the  moe^t 
furt,  and  they  reach  the  top  of  their  profesijions  and  oViiiine&i  activitieij  out  of  all 
pr6|H>rtion  to  their ,nunibiT>i.  This  conunfttei?  ^nd  the  Congress  can  be  proud  of  fhat 
rivurd,  And  1  am  huppy  to  commend  this  evidence  of  creative  uiH*  of  limited 
reru>iircei>  ibr  the  future  strength  of  all  oi"  higher  educatioij. 

President  Phillips  jLiid  I  would  be  happy  to  respond,  to  any  questions  you  may 
have  for  us. 

STATKMENT  OF  JACKSON  ().   HALL,   PRESIDENT,  PIKEVILLE 
t OLLECIE.  ON  BEHALF  OF  NATW)NAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  INDE- 
Tf:ST>E\1r  CQlXEftES  A?JD  t  SlVERSITlFIS,  AND  THE  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE' ADVANCEMENT  OF  SMALL  COLLEGES,  ACCOMPA-  ^ 
NlEi)  BY  JOHN  i>HILLn>S,  PRESIDENT.  NAICU 

•  Mr.  Hall.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  My.  name  is 
Jackson  0.  ,FIaiL  I  am  the  president  of  Pikeville  College  in  Pike- 
viUe,  Ky.  I  apprt^ciate  your  hkving  lingered  this  long  -to  hear  the 
complete  series  Of  presentations  from  the  panels.  We  have  a  state- 
ment that ''has  been  submitted,  I  will  make  my'  additional  com- 
ments brief.  '  - 
»  I  think  k  is  important,  particularly  as  I  have  listened  ^to  the 
presentations-  made  this  morning,  that  I  give  you  a  perspective 
about  an  institution  that  is  benefiting  directly  from  the  title -III 
program.  It  is  possibly  quite  different  from  some  of  the  institutions 
tffat  have  been  represented,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to  some  6f  the 
concerns  that  were  entered  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Pikeviile  College  is  located  deep  in  the  mountains  of  Appaladiia. 
'  It  is  the  only  4-year* institution  within  a  radius  of  100  miles,  doal 
and  poverty  are  our  neighbors.  As  best  as  I  can  determined  within 
the  intent  of  the  title  III  legislation,  we  are  a  model  of  a  developing  . 
institution. 

We  certainly  have  a  desire  to  make  a  contribution  to  higher 
iNiuOition;  we  do  struggle  for  .survival;  and  clearly  we  find  our- 
S4*lves  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  academic  life  because  of  the 
topography  of  easter^i  Kentucky. 

^We  were  designi\t<.Ki  as  a  developing  institution  in  1977-78,  as 
well  as  again  this  ye^lr  under  the  new  criteria.  We  are  presently 
working  uhder  the. first  ye^ar  of  title  III  grant,  and^we  have 
ap^ied  for  a  3-year  continuation  grant  under  the  current  program 
guidelines. 

I  consider  the  funding- of  this  program  pivotal  to  a  school  like 
Pikeville  College.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  institutions,  among 
^  CASC  (the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges)  and  . 
NAICU  (the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities)  membership,  which  I  represeitt  today,  that  find  it  neces- 
sary to  regroup  their  instit>utions,  to  plan  sensibly  for  the  future, 
and  at  the  same  time  remain  committed  to  the  delivery  of  educa- 
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tional  progrilms  arid  services  U>  the  people  of  th©ir  respective 
region.  -   -  ' 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  that  with  the  passage  of  the  Middle 
Income  Assistance  Act,  we  estimate  that  between  90  and  95  per- 
cent of  the  students  at  Pikeville  College  will  fall  within  the  eligibil- 
ity framework  of  the -basic  grant  program  next  year. 

Th(?  primary  Jhrust  of  our  title  III  grant  is  long-range  planning. 
We  are  very  deeply  engaged  in  all  facets  of  institution  planning, 
finance,  curriculum  development,  faqilities  administration,  admis- 
sions, fund  raising,, and  student  affeirs. 

Ours  is  a  very  comprehetisive,  long-range  planning  program.  The 
title  III  grant*  also  enables  us  to  staff  a  management  information 
system  effort  which  wiU  involve  the  data  collection  essential  to 
decisionmaking  and  to  this  planning  process. 

The  grant  also  enables  us  to  employ  teaching  fellows,  which  will 
provide  seleittKi  members  of  our  faculty  with  release,  time,  so  that 
they  can  become  deeply  engaged  irr  the  development  of  a  new  core 
curriculum  for  the  cojlege^. 

This  grant  is  critical  t€j  Pikeville  College.  It  will  enable  us  to 
bring  stability  to  the  in^itfution,  and  it  will  enable  us,  I  believe,  to 
cope  with  the  changes  which  are  evident  and  constant  within  the 
higher  education  milieu.  But  I  share  Dr,  Wilson's  objective,  and  I 
want  to  state  this  quite  clearly  to  you.  It  is  our  intention  to, 
graduate  from  this  program. 

My  vision  for  title  III  at  Pikeville  College  is  to  enable  us  to 
restructure  the  institution,  to  more  effectively  use  our  resources, 
and  at  the  ^me  time  both  affirmatively  and  cohscientiously  plan' 
for  jLhe  day  when  we  will  no  longer  need  this  support, 
"  It  seemnito  me  that  .to  do  other  than  that  would  contradict  my 
pt»rceptions  of  the  legislative  intent  of  this  program,  and  at  the 
same  time,  I  tfjink  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  allow- ourselves  to 
beconu^  dependent  on  Federal  support.  To  do  so  wouki  compromise 
the  integrity  of  the  institution  as  an  independent  private  college. 

I  am  in  cQ/(ip!ete  agrtn^ment  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  we  must  be  accountaljle,  thai  "the  dollars  we  spend  in  the 
*  implementation  of  this  title  III  program  be  consistent  with  the 
'  proposal  and  that  our  record  keeping  conform  to  the  audit  require- 
menLs  qf  the  Federal  (lovernment.  I  think  it  is  pivotal  that  we 
demonstrate  the  correlation  betwi^en  the  use  oi'  the  funds  for  insti- 
t^tional  improvement  within  the  parametens  of  our^rant  proposal. 

I  applaud  the.  vision  of  the  CongresS^in  establishing  this  title  III 
program,  btnrause  1  know  that  over  the  years,  it  has  helped  many 
colleges,  both  public,  and  private,  2-year  and  4'year  institutions,  to 
regain  their  posture  and.  their  stability.  I  consider  particularly 
imfx^rt^int  the  support  that  has  bi^en  provided  to  the  private  sector, 
bi*cause  I  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that  it  is  absolutely  pivotal  > 
to  the  future  of  higher  education  that  we  maintain  an  effectivjf 
bal^ar^ce  betwei^n  both  the  private  and  the  public  sectors.  ^ 

t  i^\,X\^\\  hij^her  edu(jiition,-as  we  know  it  today,  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  the^aciidpmic  programs  and  the  se£*i^*s  thgt  we  render, 
must  stiyi^i  oil  ^t^6  sttir(iy  legk.^  To  carry  that  analogy  one  step 
further.  Wycii  'wer^e "to  irv'^^a^^    measure— not  you  necessarily  as-a" 
committets  but  if  the  Congress  or  if  our  society  .were, to  allow  one  .pf  - 
those  legs  to  become  shortened  or  to  become  separated  from  the 
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body -of  Jiigher.edupatioo^  I  think  you  would  cripple  the  entire 
system,^^^  thiojc  thii  rend  result  would  ^  far  leas  than  we  €tt\^y  ' 
today,  or  that  you  would  want.  - 

I  would  like  to  share  a  personal  of^jyfln  witfi  you.  To  me,  person-  ' 
ally^  onfe'^of  the  most  waijteful  expfloit*  that  I  have  observed  in  my 
years' in  higher  education  has  feieen  the  growing  and  intense  compe- 
tition that  seenis  to  be  developmg  between  public  and  private 
institutions. '       '  -     v  % 

I  think  that  the  a(^<Tiiflistration  and  the  facuj^  of  both  institu- 
tions, in  ihei^;  efforts  t6^^  r^  for  survival,  ge^Jcrff  in  PTE's,  giet  l«t 
in  the  competition  for  the  phi  Ian  tfiropic  dollar,  ^et  lost  in  the  'iJ- 
can-do4t^better-than-you''  eyndroni^.  I  think  that  what  happens  in 
this  process  is  that  the  individuah  institutions^  lose  sight  of  the 
people  that  thfey  are  serving.      ^   •  *  -  '  / 

I  feel  that  this  is  something  tji^t  must  fae  afneiiorated. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  3(<m  that  ip  Kentu<?ky,  some  of  these  things 
are  happening.  At  PikeViI|e  QolWget,  we  presently  have  two  consor- 
tium agreements  with  public  institutions.  Being  as  isolated  as  we 
are,  and  servihg  a.yery  well-deffc0d  population  of  people,  we  have 
been  able  to  work-  with  Morehe^id  Stati  University  in  bringing  to 
PikeviUe  fJoUege  gi  graduate  program,  which  enable^  individuals 
who  live  in  our  region  to  attend  Mpr^head  State  University  classy 
in  Pikeviile  College  facilities.    ;  V 

We  have  a  similar  consortium  ;^reemen£  with  Eastern  Kentucky 
University,  which  enables  us  to  i)rovide  a  nursing  program  for 
servic^Vin  our  j*egion.  v  '      .   ,  .  • 

Most  impressive  to  me  is  the  philosophy  undergirds  this 
entire  process.  It  is  that  the. individual' insti^ulbns  share  in  the* 
notion  that  their  primary  responsibility  is  to  serve  the  people,  and 
to.  see  that -the  educational  services  that  ^r^  so 'essential  to  the 
needs  of  people,  be  delivered  wher.e  those  people  iiye  and  work. 
'  If  any  of  you  have  traveled  through,  the 'mountains  of  eastejrn 
Kentucky^  you  know  that  ^t  is  impossible  for  some  to  commute  as 
far  as  100  miles  to  atte^fj  an  institution  which  might  have  a 
particular  .prpg:ram  that  meets  their  neecJs  or  serves  their  interests. 
These  consortia  represent  a  beacon  bf  light  of  educational  service 
in  eastern  Kentucky.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  two  recommendations.  -First,  and  I 
know  that  you  do  understand  that  the  coIlegesj[  all  across  this 
Nation  yary  extensively,  in  reviewing  the  critena  f0f  ' eligibility 
under  the  title  IIT  program,  what  applies  to  one  institution  may 
simply  not  apply  to  aixtither,  I  think  that  we-  have  heard  ^ood 
evidence  of  this  this  morning,  as  well  as  froip  Dr.  Wilson  this 
afternoon.  ^ 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  you  broaden  the  criteria,  arid  1 
hope  that  you  will,  reflect  inistitutional  c3?rcems  as  well  as  the 
current  student  related  concerns,  in  the  final  development  of  this 
list.  *  ."^ 

I  think  that  it  would  be  worth  noting  to  you  that  in'my  judgment 
the  educational  and  general  expenses  per  FTE  as  one  criterion  in 
this  formula,  to  the  extent  that  it  presently  is  involved  in  the 
,  equation,  has  a  reverse  and  negative  effect.  As  developing  institu- 
tions, and  because  we  serve  a  disadvantaged  population  of  young 
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^people,  we  must  of  necessity  provide  services  that  w#ll  beyond  f-. 
what^the  traditional  institution  would  need  to  provide. 

We  must  be  able  to  provide  hands^n  experience.  We  must  be 
able  to  provide  developmental  programs,  all  of  which  cost  addition- 
al dollars.  As  v>e  look  at  the  notion  of  serving  a.  disadvantaged 
popuiatjion,  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  are  going  to  have^  a^higher  < 
E.  Si  G.  per  FTE  ratio  than  a  more  traditional  institution  that  does 
not  necessarily  deal  with  disadvantaged  students. 

So  I  think  that  one  criteria  has  ^  significantly  negative  impact 
on  many  institutions  that,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  considered 
developing,  but  who  find  themselves  all  of  a, sudden  ineligible ^ 
because  of  this  reverse  effect. 

The  seccJnd  recommendation  that  1  would  lik^  to  leave  with  you, 
and  I  am  not  sure  thi^t  this  is  necessarily  pertinent  to.  the  title  III 
legislation  as  such,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it,  is  that  some- 
how the  Congress  provide  incentives  for  institutions  that  are  Feder- 
al grant  recipients  to  encourage  them  to  develop  working  relation- 
ships with  other  institutions.  > 

To  me  one  of  the  healthiest  exp^rierices  I  have  had  since  1  have 
been  in  Kentucky,  and  I  came  hei^e  4  years  ago  from  Cornell 
University,  is  to  .see  the  public  find  private  sectors  in  Kentucky 
effectively  working  together.      .  - 

.  .  It  siefenis  to  me  that  if.  we  are, 'as  a  body  of  institutions,  both 
public  and  private,  to  fulfill  our  mission,  we  must  use  existing' 
facilities  as  a  conduit  for  the  deliver^  of  educational  services  and 
not  as  a  hurdle  that  one  must  get  over,  or  knock  down,  in  order  to 
deliver  those  services. 

•Higher  education  must  sustain  both  the  public  ^nd  the  private 
sectors,  but  higher  education  must  not  be  allow^ed  to  forget  its^ 
heritage,  to  forj^et  its  roots,  and  to  forget  it?  primary  mission.  I 
copsider  that  primary  mission  to  improve  society>  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life,  to  improve  the  huitian  condition,  ^nd  to  serve 
people,  .  • 

Thank  you  very  much:  *   .  . 

Mr.  FoKD.  Thank- you.  ^    \       %  **  • 

I  listened  to  .the  testimony,  and  1  was  left  with  the  impre^ion, 
that  in  this  application  and  grant  process  that  goes  on  with  title 
III,  there  is  no  point  at  which  somebody  looks  at  the  application, 
and  goes  behind  the  statistical  evidence  op  the  face  of  it  tp  deter- 
mine whether  what  somebody  , wants 'to  do  with  the  money  is 
worthwhile  or  not.  is  that  your  experience  with  it,  pr  ,do  you  have 
to  justify  your  proposed  use? 

Mr.  Hali..  I  feei  that  is  the  impression  that  vv^is  left  by  the 
gentlemen  from  the  GAO.  As  I  mentioned,  we  are  in  our  first  year 
of  a  title  III  grant,  and  I  have  every  intention  of  demonstrating 
that  we  have,  indeed,  followed  the  objectives  of*our  title  JII  propos- 
al through  the  process/ of  both  internal  and  external  evaluation. 

Mr.  FoHD.  Didn't  your  grant  application  have  ;to  have  very  de- 
tailed assertions  about  what  you  were  going  to  do?  : 

Mf .  Hall.  Absolutely;  there  is  a  roadmafsr,  and  I  find  it  very 
difficult  tp  understand  why  they  find  it  impossible  td  measure  the 
outcomes,  or  measure  the  progress  toward  ^le  objectives  if,  in  fact, 
the  applications  that  were  submitted  by  tjiese  .  :  .  institutions 
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intend  tqJ-vach,  aiid  to  mov^  fomard,  ,        ^  ,  \ 

Mr.  Fokp,  I -think  that  what  happened  there  is  that  we  had 
little  ccnfusfcion  in  terms,  because  as  I  have  bdbn  listening  to  you, 
what  I  think  GAO  was  telling  us  this  morning  is  tliatthey  did  not 
find,  that  the  objectives  Were  consistent  with  the  waj:  they  read  the 
statute.  /'  '      •  V    .  . 

^1  was  misur^d^tan^ng  him  this  mbrning  in  thinking  thM  they 
were  saying  that  they  did  not  find  that  therfr  were  an5^  objectives 
-in  the  process.  •  '  - 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  as  I  havp  tried  to  work  through  this 
formula,  that  what  we  have  really  been  talkyig  about  is  money 
that  %  give  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
.  developing  institutions.  /  _ 

He, 4n, turn,  develops,,  through  regulations/criteria  for.  eligibility 
'  to  apply  for  that  money.  Then  at  some  stage,  lie  t^es  fyom  all  of 
those  eligible  applicaxits  some  applications  and  gives  them  the 
money,  and  some  don't*  get  the  money. 

I^ow,  at  that  stage,  isn't  the  use  to  which  the  money  is  going  to 
be  put,  the  purpose  that  you  intend  to  carry  out,  a  deciding  factor? 
Having  establii^hed  your  eligibility  through  the  number  of  low 
income  students,  the  BEOG  recipients,  won*t  you  still  have  to 
justify  your  application  as  against  other  applications  in  order  to  get 
the  money?  . 

Mr.  Hall.  Absolutely.  It  is  put  through  an  intensive  screening 
^    process  with  a  number  of  field  readers.  The  applications  are 
graded,  and  the  awards  are  distributed  nct^only  *%vithin  the  frame- 
work of  the  intent  of  title  III,  but  also  within  existing  dollars  that 
they  have  to  appropriate. 

But  we  are  very,  very  explicit  in  the  goals  that  we  have  set  forth. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  I  weftt  out  into  the  lobby  after 
Mr.  Ahart  spoke  to  you  this  mornijigV  because  !  felt  that  he  was 
either  misunderstanding  what  some  institutions  are  doing,  or  had.  a 
-  somewhat  distorted  picture,  I  invited  him  to 'come  to  Pikevilie 
VColiege,  or  Invited  a  member  of  his  staff  t^,  come  to  Pikevilie 
'  Collegei  because  I  would  like  to  have  him  look  at  what  we  are 
doingv4^^^^d  like  to  have  hirri  see,  not  only  the  process  of  evaluate 
ing  ouV  Program  effort  toward  4he  objectives,  but  also  to  look  at  the 
fmancial  or  fiscal  controls  that  we  have  built  in,  in  terms  of 
accountability  of  the  ex|x?nditure  of  funds* 

I  felt  that  it  wi^  important  that  he  hijve  an  opportunity  to  .see 
an  institution  that  is,  in  my  judgment,  responsibly  trying  to  carry 
out  the  content  of  its  proposal,  because  I  think  that.yrfs  proposal  is 
very  valid  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  Pikevilie  College. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  unethical  and  dishonest  "for.  us  not  to 
impend  those  funds  and  not  to  make  demonstrable  progress  toward 
meeting  those  objectives  during  this  particular  year.  I  invited  him 
to  come  down.  . 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

We  will  have  the  Office  of  Education  tomorrow.  I  becam'e  con- 
cerned during. some  of  the  prior  testimony  about  what  appeared  to 
me  to  be  a  goal  in  some  [^ples  mind  for  developing  institutions  to 
beconie  separate  and  equal.  I  thought  that  we  had  come  around 
that  corner  sometime  ago,  »  , 
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•  •  •  c 
I  h^ive  seep  that  phenomenon  in  my  ovvg  State:  If  you  put  in  new 

boiieni  in  at  Michigan  State,  Michigan  has  got  to  hav%  new  boilers 

next  year,  whether  they  n^ed  them  or  not.  Michigan  State  has 

been  griping  and  grumpipg  for  years  beoauj^e  they  did  not  hftve  a 

medical- school,  and  now  they  haye  two  medical  schools.  I  don't 

know  whether 'Michigan  is  going  to  open  a  second  medical  school 

or  not  / 

We  have  seen  this  kind  of  process  go  on  back  and  forth.  I  suppose 
that  Michigan  State  would  say  that  it  is  a  poor  developing  mstitu- 
tion  becafuse  ,it  does  not  have  a  law  school  But  it  does  "haye  sort  of 
atff  unofficial  law  school,  and  1  would  not  be  surprised  if  pretty  soon 
they  did  have  a  law  school.  They  have^one  down  the  street  that  is 
operating  sort  of  independently;  ^  ^ 

This  i£i  the  tendency  that  I  have  seen  over  the  years  with  institu- 
tions that  are  relatively  close  to  each  otheK  and  they  play  off  the  ^ 
political  businfewt^  / 

What  is  there  in  this  'process  that  ke*ps  an  institution,  in  the 
name  of  developing,  from  replicating  an  aire^idy  existing  education- 
al opportunity  m  an  institution  close  by? 

Is  that  a  part  of  the  process  as  you  have  experienced  it?  What  in 
the  process  of  your  getting  your  -gr^^^  application  approved,  other 
than  the  assumption  of  some  local  knowledge,  assures  us  that  you 
were  not  coming  in  here  with  objectives  for  developing  your  institu- 
tion to  replicate  or  duplicate  something  already  in  existence  just 
*  down  the  road?  •  .         .  v 

'     Mr.  Hau-.  To  begin  with,  and  I  have  to  sjpeak /strictly  from  th^ 
context  of  Pikeville  CoHege,  we  are  tKe  only  4-year  i/istitution 
within  100  miles.  So  we.don't-^^ave  an  institution',  pgr  se,  down  the 
road. 

\  have  felt  from  the  beginning  that  this  was  to  b^  a  short-term 
relationship  with  the  government  under  title  III,  but  that  there 
were  certain  needs  that  we  had,  the  principal  of  which  was  the 
development  of  very  comprehensive,  long-range  planning  program, 
that  gets  into  every  facet  of  the  institution. 

One  of  the  facets  would  be  core  curriculum,  and  that  we  would 
be  developing  not  only  the  core  curriculum,  but  subsequent  cur- 
ricular  offerings  that  would  be  responsive  to, the  needs  of  t^he 
people  in  the  region  which  we  serve. 

I  would  be  totally  opposed  to  developing  a  program  at  Pikeville 
College,  if  there  were  anoth^er  institution  down  the  rojft  that  pro- 
vided a  dupj^ate  of  what  was  being  "proposed. 

Mr.  FoRU^T^understand  that  this  is  where  you  come  from  on  this 
thing  as  a  profeijsionai  educator.  But  one  of  the  things  that  we  said 
back  in  1%5  is  that  we  wanted  to  promote  developing  institutions 
that  were  needed  to  fulfill  a  need  to  develop  and  fill  out  the 
educational -programs^  available  to  people. 

It  is  r^t  always  apparent  by  institutions  that  compete  ^yith  each 
other,  and  it  is  going  to  )x*  more  competitive  now. 

My  question  is,  What  is  built  into  this  system.  Maybe  you  are  not 
the.  pro{>er  peiW>n  to  ask  this  question,  but  what  is  built  into  this 
system  that  keeps  somebody  from  Conceptualizing  it  as  something 
that  develops  an  institution  without  regard  to  this  overall  consider- 
ation about  whether  that  institution  is  really  needed?      ,  "  / 
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I  hate  to  the  word  ^'traditional"  tised  to  justify /anything, 
-but  particularly  an  education,  because  the  worse  sins  of  tjie  educa- 
tional system  ane  based  on  tradition.  Traditionally,  we  would  not 
have  a  title  IX,  we  would  keep  those  "women  in  theii^  place;  ThaJt  is* 
^traditional  education,  and  whu  \vants  to  go  back  to  traditions  of 
that  kind?;  ' 

I  jiuit  heard  a  little  while  ago  ''traditional/*  and  I  hpar  that  word 
all  th^  Ume,  We  did  something  once  for  some  very  bad  reason,  in 
my  opinion,  but  as  a  result  of  that  we  have^  a  tradition  and  we  stay 
with  the  tradition.  •  ' 

I  am- a  little  bit  worried  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  legisiatioi? 
at  this  point  that  reassures  Congress  that  the  original  intent  of 
Jpielping  sorneone  develop  an*  institutional  response  to  an  identifi- 
able educational  need  is  being  raet,  excg^pt  in  a  very  subjective  way 
by  whoever  the  reader  is  over  there. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  think  you  have  to  have  sqme  reliance,  of  course,  on 
the  ImckgTound  and  the  selection  of  the  field  readers.  Certainly, 
they  are  very  pivotal  to  the  process  of  making  a  determination  as 
to  which  i^rants' should  get  funded.  I  would  only  assume  that  the 
Office  of  Education,  in  its  selection  bf  the  field  readers,  as  well  as 
its  own  staff  at  the  Office  of  Education  \^o  are  also  within  the 
screening  process,  bring  to  tbia  effort  ^in  insight,  a  knowledge  and 
an  awareness  of  th^  basic  objectives  of  the  title  III  program, 

Jo  me,  the  .language  that  is  in  the  original  legisiatijaii  is  very 
clean  It  talks  about  institutions  that  are  isolated '  from  theuraain 
stream,"  inn^tltutions  th^t  are  struggling  for  survival^  in^ititutions 
that  have  the  capability  and  the  potential  of  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  educational  system  of  the  Nation,  wb^ether  it  be 
regional  ornational.  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  aa.  institution  qualifies  within  the  broad 
context  of  that  statement,  that  the^nu^rit  or  lack  of  merit  of  its  own  . 
proposal  in  presentinig  a  set  of  objectives,  rests' with  flb^  institu- 
tion, and  then  rests  with  the  ability  of  the  field  reader  and  the  OE 
^  Staff  to  elTectively  screen  out  thos^  that  should  not  be  funded. 

Mr.  Ford.  When  this  committee  was  in  Puerto  Rico  last  spring, 
holding  hearings  on  higher  education  issues,  ^e  had  conversations 
-with  peopte  from  the  State  University  down  there  about  the  dpep 
concern  they  have  pver  the  uhmet-yieed  for  veterinarian  education- 
al opportunities  for  t+ieir  students. 

They  have ^  very  limited  access  by  way  of  contracts  with  the 
mainland  schools  by  two  seats  in  South  Carolina,  for  example.  We 
are  trying  to  work  out  something  for  them,  make  an  arrangement 
with  Michigan  State  which  is  very  . proud  of  its  schobl  of  veterinary 
science,  but  where  only  oii«  of  30  applicants  are  accepted  every 
year  because  of  the  tremendous  overcrowding.  It  is  really  hard  U> 
share  something  that  is  really  that  scarce. 

Would  it  make  sense  to  make  it  pc^ible  for  a  school  like  that  to 
take  this  jiijnqunt  of  money,  and  buy  the  kind  of  talent  they  need  to 
plan  for  and  look  for  the  resources  that  they  are  going  to  need  to 
ultimately  develop  a  school  of  v^terirfarv  science  for  themselves  in 
the  institution,  lettijig  them  make  up  their  own  mind  that  this  is 
their  goal,  and  not  pay  for  instituting  the  school  necessarily,  you 
understand,  but  give  them  all  of  the  assistance  that  they  need  to 
develop  the  potential  for  it,  without  making  them  enter  intorany 
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kin4  of  a  big  brother  contract  with  a^iother  institution,  or  with  any 
oiit^iide  decijiionmaking  force. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  don't  niean  to  monopolize  this  conversation  But  J 
would  respond. to  that  question  by  saying  that  when  you  get  to^ 
sk)mething  that  i$  as  highly  specialised  as  vetefinaiy  rm^dicine,  and 
r deeply  recognize  the  problem  that  you  have  stated,  ills  a  nation- 
wide problem,  it  seems  to.  me  that  it  falis^yond  the  parameters  of 
title  III  in  terms  of  developing  institutions. 

.1  would  potfsay,  for  example,  that  

.  Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  see  if  1  can  give  you' the  additipnal  dimension. 
Just  sending  Puerto  Ricans  to  your  normal  run-of-the^miJ!  veteri- 
nary schoJols'  here  is  not  going  to  do  it,  because  the  protjiems  that 
they  ^re  trying  to  deal  with,  in  a  ve'17  primitive  agricultural  set- 
ting? by  standards  of  most  pf  our  States,  are  quite  different. 

The  old  home  remedies  are  still  required  down  there.  The  chick- 
ens are  stUl  running  loose.  Mo^t  of  our  kids  at  Michigan  Stat^  have 
never  seen  a  live  chicken,  unless  it.  has  been  5  feet*  off  the  ground 
r  in  an  electric  cage  of  son>e  kind  with  controlled  feedistg  and  all  the 

*  rest  of  it.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  environment  that  those  folks  are 
irying  to  deal  with. 

So  they  have  identified  in  their  mind  a  need  for  that  kind  of 
education  withiU' their  whole  university  system.  What  lam  talking 
about  is  whether  they  ought  to  be  able  to  come  here  and  get  a 
grant  to  buy  the  talent  to  put  on  their  faculty  that  they  need  to  go 
out  aind  develop  the  response  to  that  need.  - 

As  it  stands  now,  what  they  can  do  is  join  up  with  somebody  else, 
who  can  advise  them.  But  we  will  not  let  them  come  directl^^  in 
with  that  kind  of  a  clear-cut  goal.  Maybe  it  is  not  a  gokxl  c^xample, 
but  it  is  a  technical  school 

Mr.  Haix.  I  understand  the  probfem.  -  . 

*  '  Mr.  Ford.  But  whatever  the'  educational  nped  that  they  have 
developed,  and  clearly^  they  are  isolated,  and  they  have  all  the 
characteristics,  why  is*^t  necessary  for  them,  to  get  hooked  up  witl> 
somebody  el«e  to  solve  their  problem^  when  what  they  really  need 
is  a -little  bit  pf  help  to  be-abie  to  hire  some  professional  people  of 
their  own  who  coul4  work  full  time  on  their  problem. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  misunderstood  the  context.  I  thought  that  j7ou  were 
talking  about  institutions  here  developing  the  programs  to  accom- 
modate that  prdblem.  ^ 

You  have  described  a  real  societal  peed.  I  can  imagine,  particu- 
larly in  large  unimal  medicine,  that  there  would  be  some  signifi- 
cant problems  and  significant  ne^s  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  seems  to  rne 
that  they  might,  indeed,  if  they  are  uriable  oh  their  own  to  develop, 
to  plan,  and  eventually  staff  a  veterinary  school  deserve  some 
startup  resources  from  t.itle  IlL  Considering  them  in  that  context 
as  a  developirTgv4nstitutibh,  this  might  not  be  inapprop^^iate.      -  * 

Mr,  Ford.  Thank  you  ver)^' much. 

Mr.  l^ucHANAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Hall,  in  your  prepared  statement;  you  point  out  that  NAICU ' 
has  proposed:  ^  ^ 

The  U>;uslatioh  .•should  cUuirly  ^(^f\m  developing  in.stitutionH  in  tenm  of  institu- 
tional charactt'ristic^  which  b^^speak  their  dcvi^iopicy?  status  iin  weJI  as  th^ir  student 
population  churacteris^ticH. 
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.  Then  in  your  response  to  the  committee's  letter,  NAICU  has 
suggested  that  the  language  should  read:  J 

Tt>  curry  out  u  program  of  sjpcciaj  a^is^taoct'  to  stri*ngtK»n  the  acadcnuv  quality  ul" 
a  wide  variety  oi'  dev4«iMpinK  uu»Ututk){'^  h^ivir  iiiadis  and  ari;  nicking  luajor 

.  contributionh      i-tiucatiOnuI  J44»rvjct^  to  ^-ivty.  including  ^ut  not  ilmltai  to  &\v 
'    iwrvkt' ol  disprop<»ftionut*?  or  large  numbers  of  students  recwvui^^^  ru\»d  baM*d  FtHier 
usHistance.  ;ind  haw  Uu*  dt»?iir4*  and  potential  toXincrt^iuse  thi^ir  cuntributions 
iftubi^tunimlly.  but  which  art*' struKfjHn^:  for  .survival,  and  bec;uiii4\  of  the  .sp<»fial 
nature  of  jxwt  S4'rvice^i  art*  i^lated  from  the  iiiain  currents  of  ucadefnic  iife  - 

.  While  it  constitutes  a  change  from  the  language  that  is  now  in 
"  the  Act,  I  wonder  if  you  could  suggest  to  us — because*  this,  has* 
really  been  one  of  the  probIem$ — specifio  insJ;itutionaf  characteris- 
tics. You  indicate  that  we  should  defme  developing  institutioriis  in 
tern'is  of  institutional  characteristics  whifh  bespeak  their  develop- 
ing status.  ' 

As  youiare  aware.  (Jne  of  the  real  problems  is  gettihj^  specific 
enj^ugh  to  know  of  what  we'are  taikinf?  when  we  talk  ahout  devel- 
opmg^institutions.  So  I  would  appreciate  the  response  of  bwtKi'  pBn- 
>  •  elists,  and  your  friends  at  the  table,  as  to  more  specific  institution- 
al characteristics  which  we  .might  include  irt  this  legislation. 
^  *  Mr,  HALt..  I  will  take  a  quick'  pass  at  that,  and  then  1  would  like 
'Johh  Phillips  to  respond^  4uid  ■pas$ibly  the^^^entlemen  Wxuil<i  like  - 
to  say  something  also. 

I  feei  .that  tWre  are  some  criteria  that  relate  to  the  institutional 
profile  that  could  be  considered.  One  is  certainly  the  level  of  en- 
dowment of  ari  institution.  There  are  three,  as  you  know,  major 
sources  of  inc6rne  for  private  institution^:  endowment,  income,  tu- 
ition; and  gift  support.  ^ 

An  institution  with  a  very  small  endowment  finds  itself,  esjH'^Mal- 
ly  if  it  is  working,  with  disadvantaged  students,  and  by  definition 
net?ds  to  keep  its  tuition  rates  at  a  reasonable  or  low  level,  in  a 
very  di^prpfxjrtionate,  unfavorable  and  unhealthy  position  regard-' 
.  ing  the  need  to  raise  gift  support- 

Pikeyille  College  happens  to  fall  into  that  classification.  So-  I. 
would  think  that  as  you  look  at  an  institution,  and  you  define  it  as 
an  institution  struggling  for  sur\nval,  one  criteria  for  measurement 
of  that  struggle  would  be  a  measure^of  the  size  of  Ahe  endowment 
of  that  institution  per  PTE. 

Another  criteria  that  you  might  wish  to  consider  would  be  the 
tuition  level,  and  the  degrqe  to  which  that  institution,  by  the 
nature  of  its  environment,  is  unable  to  charge  even  up  to  40 
percent  Of  the  cost  of  the  actual  education.  I  think  in  the  i^depeiid- 
-*ent  sector  across^the  country,  tuition  accounts  for  6')  percent  of  the 
income.  At  Pikeville  College,  it  is  nearer  to  35  percent.  This  might, 
be  another  factor.  .  / 

Another  criteria  which  would  go  Wyoad  the  institution^  hut 
would  ^ave  a  direct  impact  oti  the  institution,  would  be;  the  c<tet  of 
living  index  within  that  particular  region. 

"  There  are  situations  ^here  the  cost  of  living  index  becorties  a 
factor  that  is  translated  iAto  salaries  that  are  paid  "to  people, 
which,  then,  in  ternas  of  an  institutional  setting,  gets  translated 
'    into  E.  &  G.  expenditures.  You' are  then  back  into  that  same 
negative  profile,  using  that  E  and  G  per  FTE  criteria^ 
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'  So  I  think  that  this  might  be  a  fiwrther  afea  that  could  warrant  * 
some  €*aminatioii.  'Th«se  wbuid  he  three  factx)rij  that  you  might 
wish  to  consider.  I  would  hke  John  Phiilipsj;  t<x*iddress  the  question 
aUo.  •  ' 

Mr.  Philups.  Mr.  Buchanan,  I  think  that  one  of  the  comments 
that  Pi^*sident  Hail  mad*  previouisiy  bears  repeating,  and  that  is, 
we  should  try,  in  thinking  about  jeligibility  criteria,  to  keep  from 
putting  a  straitjaeket  on  the  very  instit^tipns  whos^i  diversity  we 
are  trying  to  .  protect  through  the  legislation  that  you  are  here 
considering.  ' 

I  would  certainly  second  the  notion  that  any  criteria  that  aVe> 
established  have  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  state,  pricing  policies 
in  education,  to  economic  conditions  in  various  areas  of  the  Coun- 
"^ry.  One  of  the  most  discouraging  and  I  think  worrisome  features 
of  the  proposed  regyiations  upon  which  you  have  inade  comment  is  • 
that  the  same  standard  of  BEQG-doUars  per  FTE  applied  in  Ala-  C 
bama  is  really  quite  different  when  you  gpt  to  New  Hampshire,  or 
E  and  G  expenditures  per  FTE^  student. 

So  I  think  that  whatever  is  don^,  we  have  to  be  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  enormgiis  variation  of  conditions  by  State,  by  eco-- 
nomic  area;  and  by  type  of  institution,  and  so  on.  Among  some  of 
-th^  gpeciiic  4nHtttutiomrl  ciiaracteristics,  which  ye  have  tri^  to  . 
test;  at  least  ,  tentatively,  I  would  include  the  following  just  for  yoyr 
consideration,  and  thfefn  I  would  make  a  general  observation.' 
,    It  seems  to  me  that  one  can  be  E  and  G  expenditiires  per  FTE 
'student,  as  j^uggested,  if  it  wexfe  adjusted  to  some  of  the  factors  that 
President  Hall  and  I  have  mentioned. 

Another  sort  of  subunit  within  that  might  be  faculty  compensa- 
tion per  FTE  student.  Another  might^be  institutional  student  aid 
per  FTE  student.  How  heavily  is  the  institution  having  to  turn  ■ 
around,  and  take  its  resources,  and  put  them  to  work  to  help  those 
students  me«  the  requirements  of  paying  for  their  education. 
•    I  think  the  one  that  Pr^ident  Hall  mentioned  is  a  critical  one  in  . 
the  private  sector,  but  of  course  could  npt  be  applied  equally  in  the 
public  sector,  namely,  endowment  earnings  per  FTE,  or  even  total 
endowment  per  FTE  student. 

You  might  even,  since  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  title  III 
program  hasr  been  to  improve  student  services,  try' to  aggr^^ate  the 
student  services  dollars  per  FTE  student,  and  in  some  way  build 
that  into  the  criteria,  or  even  aggregate  total  management  and 
planning  expenditqres  per  FTE  student.        »  . 

I  think  the  factor  that  President  Hall  mentioned  of  E  and  G*  the 
j>ercentage  of  the  total  educational  and  general  budget,  which  is. 
financed  from  tuition  tees,  that  would  be  a  very  critical  factor  in 
as^ssing -the  relative  Jevel  of  development  among  the  private  col-  . 
iegesj  ot  independent  colleges  and  universities. 

On  a  more  general  levef,  it  strikes  me  that  we  have  here  a^  kind  . 
of  the  latest  reiteration  of  an  old  and  increasingly  difficult  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  that  Congress  tries>  to  set  out  some  broad  objec- 
tives, goals,  the  sense  of  direction  for  tli'e  program,  and  then  the. 
agency  .who  .  is.  responsible  tries  to  do  the  criteria,  and  when  the 
criteria  come  back  in  w^ys  that  have  unanticipated  consequences, 
as  we  have  learned  in  the  last  few  months,-  then  the  Congreiss  finds 
Itself  in  the  regulation  writing  business.  .     .  , 


.1  would  hope  that  a  coupie  of  things  i&ight  be  done  to  resolve 
thig  master  in  a  way  which  would  not  leave  you  with  those  kinds  of 
draconian  choices  that  you  described  ^rlier.  • 

Fi«t  of  alit  L  think  that  Mr.  Witten  from  the  AACTion  Consior- 
tium  sugge^ited  a  little  earlier  onjtoHay  that  we  might  Just  simply 
nay  to  the  institutiona  that  are  out  there:  * 

.  '  ,U»t'K  Qrg^nu«  you  Ib^Xo  »oaw  togk  forc««,  to  cmw  up  with  soom»  speciHcy *and  in  . ' 
eiTect  n»quir0  us  to. da  our  homirwork  on  thig  ck^tAil^  mue  in  very  much  the  iMimfi 
way  ycHi  havt  required  ua  to  do  our  homework  on  general  legiidative  l^xi^uage 

Second,  one  of  the  sadd^t  parts  of  this  whole  experience  since 
last  November  has  been  either  the  reluctance,  unwillingnt^,  or 
inability  of  the  Office  of  Education  to  provide  the  data  upon  which 
we  could,  then,  begin  to  develop  some  alternatives  for  your  consid- 
eration,  T think  that  this  has  simply  got  to  stop. 

In  order  for  us  to  r^pond  to  the  regulations,  to  provide  you  and 
other  members  of  this  committee  and  members  on  the  Senate  side 
as  well  with  evijjience  about  what  the  anticipated  effect  of  these 
regulations  is  going  to  be,  we  had  to  go  and  idevelop  our  own 
computer' data  Dank,  put  30,(X)0  data  elements  mto  the  bank,  and  ; 
then  try  to  ti^re  out  what  the  r^ults  would  fce  If  th^  regula- 
tions were  applied.  Now,  that  is  senseless. 

If  the  Office .  of  Education  is  going  to  prop<Kte  regulations  to 
establish  criteriav  they  have  a  restx»:^bility  to  assess  the  impact  6f 
those  regulations  before  they  are  ever  proposed,  and  to  share  their 
data  base  and  their  model,  and  all  of  their  inforraatioh,  witluail  of 
the  institutions  and  agencies  that  arte  impacted  by  thc^  regula- 
tions. ,  .  '  Jb 

I  surely  would  hope  that  we  could,  perhaps  through  the  leader-^ 
ship  of  this  cbinniittee,  constitute  a  cooperative  effort  between  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  affected  institutions,  to  come  up  with 
some  of  the  specific  criteria  on  institutional  characteristics  which ' 
you  need  in  order  to  do  your  job.    x  , 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  know  the  value  of  computers  in  dur  society, 
and  I  don't  know  how  we  would  operate  without  them,  but  one  of 
the  problems  is  that  if  you  do  not  have  a  c6mnlon  data  base,  then  / 
you  have  a  computer  runoff  that  says  different  things  to  different 
sources.  It  really  does  make  it  confij^irig. 

If  we  could  have  an  agre^  data  base  at  the  time  the  regulations 
go  from  there,  it  certainly  would  be  simpler.  You  have  to  sort  of 
reinvent  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Philufs.  It  tamed  out,  for  example,  that  €hey  were  prop<^ 
ing  to  base  their  percentilfcrankings  on  basic  grant  Us  revenues  per 
fTE  student  on  the  1976-7^  reports,  which  it  turned  out  were  noti# 
available  yet.  So  they  could  not  even  tell  us  what  the  impact  would 
.  be.  ^ 

So  we  had  to  go  back  the  year,  previous,  and  do  kind  of  a 
projection  as  to  what  the  impact  might  be,  the  .results  of  which 
were»  as  you  know,  that  a  fair  number,  a  very  large  number  of 
currently  participating  institutions-  were  in  serious  jeopardy  of 
being  eliminated  from  the  program.  They  did  not  even  have  the 
data  in  hand  upon  which  they  said  they  were  going  to  base  th(X5e 
regul^ions.  ^  . 
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Mr,  Buchanan.  I  would  like  to  give  Dr.  Wilson  a  chance  to 
respond  to  the  basic  question,  if  you  have- any  further  .comment  on 
the  di>fiVii1ity  criteria,  or  definition?  . 

Mr.  Wilson*  Yes,  Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  that  the  presentation  of 
our  testimony  indicate^  that  we  felt  that  the  use  of  the  FTE  costs 
criteria,  and  the  BEOG  amounts,  were  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  current  formula. 

I  think  that  the  comments  of  Dr.  Hail  and  Dr.  Phillif^  indicate 
some  of  the  dilemmas  and  quandaries  that  you  get  into  as  you 
expand  the  criteria  base,  and  try  to  identify  those  ^gments  that 
are  most  sensitive  to  what  is  a  developing  institution. 

Certainly,  since  we  represent  the  public  and  the  private  sector 
here,  we  find  that  there  is  some  dissonance  between  those  kinds  of 
criteria  which  might  be  meaningful.  For  example,  the  question  of 
endowment  is  one  that  has  no^tieaning  for  the  public  sector,  to  any 
meaningfal  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  things  such  as 
support  programs^  with  some  kind  of  arithmetic  relationship  to  the 
size  of  the  student .  body  as  being  a  very  cogent  kind  of  thing. 

The^  possession  of  a  comprehensive  management  model,  and  an 
information  system  which  manages  your  data  in  long-range  plan- 
ning for  your  academic  and  student  services,  and  capital  outlay 
development  are  certainly  meaningful  kinds  of  criteria  in  our  insti- 
tutions. 

1  gu6ss  I  just  have  some  concern  that  as  y oil  broaden  that  crite- 
ria base,  what  kind  of  ingredients  do  you  put  in  that  'either  penal- 
ize or  close  out  a  significant  number  of  schcx)ls.^  That  is  a  dilemma. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Phillips,  are  you  saying  that  the  Office  of 
Education  themselves  did  not  know  what  the  impact  of  those  regu- 
r^ions  would  be? 

Mr,  Philups.  Those  reports  on  the  basic  grant  operations  for 
1976-77  were  not  available.  They  had  pot  been  completed  when 
they  proposed  the  new  regulations. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  'So  at  the  time  the.,  regulations  were  proposed^ 
they  did  not  know  how  many  or  which  institutions  would  be.  ad- 
versely  affected?         '  ^ 

Mr.  Phuxifs,  Not  so  far  as  we  could  tell.  They  have  not  been 
responsive  to  our  questions^ain,  and  again. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  I  must  apologise  to  you,  but  President  Hall  has  a 
\^  o'clock  plane  that  he  has  to  catch,  and  with  apologies  I  am  going 
to  ask  that  he  be  excused,  so  that  he  can  get  there,  unless  you  have 
further  questions. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Only  one  more  thing,  and  that  can  be  answered 
in  one  word.  Under  present  circumstances,  as  1  asked  the  previous 
panel,  shoufd  we  proceed  with  approval  of  the  proposed  regulations 
and  then  look  for  legislative  change  with  the  schools  being  grand- 
fathered in,  or  should  we  reject  them?  . 

Mr.  Hall;  t  would  recommend,  personally,  that  you  go  ahead  as. 
it  was  suggested,  as  long  as  the  institutions  that  presently  are 
eligible  under  title  III       included  in  thq  grandfather  clause.  I  , 
would  urge  you  to  move  in  that  direction. 

Mr  Buchanan.  Good  luck  on  your  plane. 

Mr.  Hall.  Going  to  PikeviUe,  is  not  the  easiest  experience.  I  can  • 
get  as  close  as  Lexington,  but  then  I  have  a  3-hour  drive  into, 
Ptkeville. 
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I  appreciate  your  hearing  the  testimoiio^  from  me»  and  I  thank 
you  veiy  much  for  staying  this  long,  ^ 

Mr.  BucHANiiN*  Did  vou  have  ftiHfe^r  (xwnments,  Dr?  Wils<m? 

Mr.  Wilson,  No»  Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Foao<  Thdnk  you  wry  much,  Dr.  Wilson. 

With  that  we  will  stand  in  rece^  until  9:30 'tomorrow  morning. 
'  [Whereupon,  at  2:35  p.m,,  the  8ub(x>mmittee  recessed*  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  J^arch  29, 1979.] 

[]^t6rial  submitted  for  mclusion  in  the  record  fbUows:] 

C^oimo^  PoiiMKOHdaiy  Education^,  SHbcommittlH  on  Educaiwn  oacC  Lalw  Com- 
miUM,  HouM  of  Jt^ipr^mnkUi^^  WashingiofK  IXC 

DsAK  CoKGiUDMMAN  FoftB:  CcHincU  Developing  Institutions  apprecimtes  the 
opportunity  provided  by  tbe  Po^seomdary  £diK»tM»i  Subcommittee  on  Education 
aKa  Labor  to  {»>eeait  whttea  testimony  on  the  Title  UI  pn^gram  during  the  reauth- 
oriuition  hearusgs  on  the  Higher  Edwration  Act  legislation. 

In  the  last  twelve  years*  the  achiev^^aeats  of  tne  Stretigthe^iing  Devek^^ing  Insti* ' 
tutions  Program  have  been  niunerous  axKi  impieesive;  lunvever,  the  program  still 
has  much  to  accomplish  if  it  is  to  meet  its  educational  goals.  There  are  various  ' 
issues  which  merit  tKoughtftd  oonaideraticai  and  amilysis,  and  it  is  these  isi^tes  th^t 
the  Council  will  address. 

important  toiEe  dialogue  abwt  the  Titte  III  program  is  the  phxiosc^ihicai  quee- 
tion  of  whom  tpe  program  U  deeigMd  to  serve:  is  it  to  serve  the  hirtoncally  Uack 
collegea,  or  *is  n  to  serve  students  frxm  minority  and/ or  low-inocmM  bfur^cgfounds? 

Historically,  Titis  III  has^provKied  financial  asiistance  without  which  many  mack 
institutions  would  not  have  survived.  It  is  imperative  that  this  assistance  OHitinuey 
'  n<^  only  for  the  preesrvatk^i  aiKi  dissemination  of  the  black  heritage  but  also,  to 
provide  edxj^tional  opportunities  for  i^i^lenta  who  prefer  to  a^end  olack  institu- 
'  tic^  There  are,  hosvever,  black  students  whose  carseu|pals  canned  be  xoiet  by  an 
histori^y  black  inatititiioa.  To  pursue  their  goals,  alme  black  students  must 
attend  postsecoi^iary  ini^utic^  which  are  nc^  s^edominantly  black.  Moreover* 
then»'are  other  Mack  students  who,  for  finaiKial  reaacms,  cannpt  matriculate  at 
historically  black  institutions;  theee  studente  must  atteiki  local  oolle^ec.  Bv  and 
Urge,  the  black  i^udsnta  wIki  attmd  local  (Solkiges  attend  c<»nmumty  ocOleges. 
'  (!S>ntemporary  communitj^  colkgee  are  educations  in^tutions  which  are  compre- 
:hensive«  community-based^  fUxible  sund  pirovkk  csKtremely  divermfied  curricula.  The 
mix  ^  ^vuients  in  community  coUegee  la  unusually  rich.  The  average  age  is  24-29, 
Community  j^Iegss  enroll  4Z  percmt  o£  all  colkge  i^udents  from  low-inccme  fami* 
lies,  SO  perctat  of  aU,  i^k  undergraduateSt  and  76  percent  all  HisiMmica.  Com- 
munity coUsm  have  provkied  both  the  equal  educational  c^sportunity  aiui  the 
"^equal  acoees  whkh  are  the  comerstonee  of  An^riean  eduaiti(»i. 

U  the  Title  III  fundi  are  tai;j|pBted  for  predominantly  black  instituti(ms  (u*  if  the 
present  dietrilHition  of  funds  {is,,  76  percent  for  four^year  institutions^  find  24 
percent  (ot  twi>-vear  ini^tutk>ns)  remains  unchained,  ix^uity  wHl  occtu*.  Blacks 
iUui  other  minority  stwients  would  be  den^  the  support  wmch  is  fm)vkied  iiKiirect- 
ly  through  the  colkgea  To  resolve  this  inequity,  the  Council  recommends  that  the 
program  focus  on  eerving-  lowrineome  st^denta,  and,  so  that  there  wiU  b&  a  more 
eqmtabk  di^rihution,  that  the  percentage  directed  to  Community  colleges  be  raised 
firam  24  percent  to  35  percent 

GEANT  SIZE 

'  A  developing  institution  reouirea  k^-lerm  assistance  if  it  is  to  strengthen  its 
academic  program  a;ad  adminuitrative  capad^;  As  a  consequence,  the  concept  oi 
small  grantees  is  inadequate;  ti^  history  BIDP  bears  this  inadequacy  out  Nevei^ 
thslces,  to  avoid  having  ct^Ugeir  vmw  the  grants  as  sustaining  grants  i^ther  than  as 
grants  for  strengthening  the  inatitutk^,  pantee  could  receive  a  lories  of  MKjuen- 
tial  granta,  the  ease  am  duration  which  wiMild  be  di^ennined  by  the  individual 
circxun^ances,  with  ^sch  grant  based  cm  ;eas(mable  acocmplishment  of  ti^  objee* 
tiv<e  stated  in  the  prior  gnmt  Grantees  would  know  (hat  Title  nX  instance  has  a 
Umg^er^  potential  but  ^that  <todicated  alienticm  miu^  be  given  to  defining  and 
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achieving  oiyi?ctiv«»^  whkb  jitxvngthen  the.lntrtitution  if  that  pot4Jntm|  is  to  be 
rtoaiwed.  TN  Council  recomm^ndg  tiUt  new  lej^ii^Iation  include  provision  for  mulU* 
yttiir  l^ranU  which  conUih  sufficient  fMrniing  to  4ilIow  the  institution  to  tiibvc  into 
th^  mainstream  of  i^ucation  if 'it  the  c&pabijity  of  meietinif  the  ofejectivc* 
tmg^fted  for  that  move.  ,  " 

-'4  .     .  ■    '      J.  '  ,  ■ 

SlCltENGTHENiNG  ADMINISTHAXiVt:  CAi'ACITY 

In  ittf  recent  report,  the  GAO  recomnwrided  that  Titie  III  graatet?«  develop  com- 
prehensive dev<>lopm€tnt  piani^nd  that  the  Cbmmiirtiio^er  of  Education  ennpre  that"  . 
project*  funded  at  individual  institutions  be  necefi^ary,  compatible  and  c^^nbiiitent 
with  long-range  development  k'oaU-  HEW  concurred  with  th«sie  recom^f^dations. 

The  Council  takes  no  exception  to  thti  approach  HEW  intends.  However,  it  ia 
imprudent  to  develop  a  plan  unl&i^  it  is  carri^  out  and  tHe-r«siults  are  fed  back  into 
a  continuing  planningWoceiis..  Strengthening  an  ac^emic  pro^^m  reuuiras  an 
■  integrated,  coordinated  syS^^nnof  planninK,' management,  and  eviuatioh.  The  Title 
III  institutional  which  have  itTtt^hened  themselves  the  most  an?  tte>«e  which  w^re  ' 
requijsred  by  OE  to  desi^fn  and  institute  a  syibtem  described  a^.foilowst  "A  P*IE 
iplanning.  manas«?ment,  and  evaluation^  system/  *  *  is  defined  as  a  set  of  orderly, 
related  processes,  procedures,  and  oi^anizationaWtructur^  for  deciaion  making  ... 
It  is,  therefore,  ^  s>iitem  with  which  the  instif  utionai  piarfhing  is  logically  translat- 
ed into  specific  objectives  tpJanninK);  policy  and  operating  decisioYis  are  aimed  at 
achieving  the  stated  i^iectives  ?maaa|?ement};  performance  is  weighed  against  the 
intended  outcomes  in  the  plans  (eva^uatton);' and  the  resultant  information  is  fed 
back  to  the  piar^ning  and  management  functions."  -  . 

-The  GAO  recommendation,  the  HEW  response,  and  the  Title  ip  "rt^ulationa  cited 
'  above  relate  to  le^iidative  authorization  for  the  use  of  Title      funds  to  strengthen 
the  administrative  capacity  of  the  institution.^ -however,  the  terni  '^administrative 
•  i.'apaetty"  is  vagtie,  ihtw  pmtiitting  the-Oommt2WTonrr,-w-thet)ne^hand,:to-req^ire^  ^ 
the  development  of  PME  systems  but«  on.  the  other  hand,  to  dWnish  the  emphasis;:^;' 
Ther«t  would  Uj.  merit  in  revi&in^  the  le^^isJation  to  defme  / 'admin ist rati ve  ci^p^ity'''^ 
vonsuitent  with  the  OE  wording  abovei,         '  /  .  ' 

Consortial  arrangementa  haye.  provided  Title  III  granteeft  with  assistance  which 
otherw'ise  ^ouid .  not  have  been  c^tained.  A  lai^e  nuniber  of  specifically  prepared  ^  ' 
,  ^  worlfcshopsyere  provided  on  many  topics  which  are  vital  to  developing  institutions/ 
Th#  consortia  provided  means  for  information-ijharing  through  newsletters,  informal  " 
meetings  and  workshops,  and  subse<^uent  direct  contacts  ijetween  new  affinity  ^jA)up 
acquaintances:  valuable  change  through  technology  h^ansfer  occurred  as  a  r^ult. 
Finally,  the  consortia  pi^vided  on^rampus  technical  assistance. upon  request'.  ' 
'  Krom  the  viewpoir\t  of  meeting  idevelopmentai  training  object iyas*  the  work&hoptt  ■ 
alone  madfe  the  con«irtia  c<:)st^fTective,  The  total  cost  of  having  each  grantee  .fund 
its  own  curri^uluin  d«^v«iopmeni%wo^shop  would  have  far  eKoeeded-tl>e«ottt  .o^  a 
single  consortium-provided  workshop.  Further, 'without  the.<;onsortia,'  man\  schools 
anay  not  have  identified  or  weighed  their  traiaing  needs,  *    *  *^ 

Although  the  consortia  have  been  effective,  improvements  can  be  made*  Greater 
J    efficiency  is  pt'rhaps  po^iijibie  with  smaller  group  consortia  organised  regionally  to 
y     rpduce  travel  c^ts  and  provide  more  extensive  assistance  ta  the  meml^.r  institu-.  ^ 
ttom.  The  Council  hopes  that  the  new  legislation  will  continue  to  provide  for 
consortia  which  have  specific  areas  of  program  intend  on  a  regional  base.  .  > 

The  Council  beheves  that  assisting  agencies  have  a  role  in  ensuring  the  strenifth- 
t*nin^  intended  by  Jitle.  III.  However^  safeguards  could  be  incorporated  to  ensure 
.  that  any  agency  selected  has  the  experience,  rc^urces,  and  commitment  required  to 
perform  its  role  well,  fn  that  context,  there"^  a  need  to  ionsure  that  ai>'*ageftiy  has 
the  capacity  and  resources  to  perform'  the  tasks.  If,  for  example,  a  large  state 
university  nas  the  expepenee,  resource,  and  commitment  which  enables  it  to 
effe<,lively  serve  ITj  Title  III  grantee^,  then'  it  should 'be  allowed 'to  do  so?  The 
modifications  to  the  legislation  that  iteed  to  be  developed' should  not  foctis  on  an 
agency'*, role,  but  rather  on  its  ability  to  provide  the  specific  ser>uc^  requi^ted.- 

,  The  number,  size,  duration  and  complexity  of  Titie  III  grants  pose  a  projgram 
administrative  cHalleWi'  of  considerably  magnitude,  OE  staff  responsible  for  a 
varisBty  of  implicit  oversight  functions,  including  rnpRitoring  of  and  assi^ngtwith 
each  activity  that  compriijes  a  grantee  s  institutional  prc^ram.  For  them  fu^ictions 
to  be  well-performed,  the  Council  recommends  that  the  5iize  of  OE  s  program  staff  be 
increased.  ■  ^  ' 
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It  tfhould  btt  ttTMied  tfaat  oto  inuUI  part  Title  »ucoe«»  i»  due  to  the  effort*  . 
aiwl  th*t  cooimitnient  of  OE  »taflF.  BIDP  mid  AiDP  havfe  bran  incorporated  into  a 
nin^e  Title  Ul  pi^difraHi,  thus  re«ulting  in  an  even  greater  challen^  for  current 
euff.  The  Council  is  confident  thst,  bwied  on  their  previot^  efforU,  OE  perBonnel 
vnll  continue  to^  rneet  thii  new  chalieni^.  During  hi*  brief  tenure  with  Title  HI.  Dr. 
Etiward'Brantley  has  shown  the  capiu:ity  and  the  willin^ew  to  iheet  all  challenges 
He  ha«  provided  outetanding  direction,  and  the  ccmipelling  leadarship  that  is  re- 
quired in  the  prQgr#m3.  His  imight  into  the  c^edg  of  Title  lu  institutiona  rfiould  not 
go  unrecognized.  ?l 

The  Council  appreciate*  thin  opportunity  to  provide  it*  input  to  the  reauthorixa-  • 
tion  hearings.  The  C^ouncils  sixty^ight  member  instikitions  believe  that  the  Title 
ni  program  has  be^a  a  beneficed  ibrc^  in  strengthening  developing  institutions. 
With  input  from  diveme  iourceit;'  it  can  become  an  even  more  potent  force  in 
American  education.  .       .  ■  ^ 

Very  truly  yourji,  ' 

•    .  John  P.  HaKunr,  Chairptmon. 

A  WoUKiNG  PM*Ka--X^l^TIVK  Tx»TIliONY  IN  SuPPOtT  OF  iNffnTtmONAt  InWUUC' 
UANCK  AmoKc;  AMItRlCAN  COLUCGSS  AND  UKXVWUSniKS  IN  ACADEMIC  CONSOaXIA  BY 

ISmothx  C.^VnAMS,  Q>Chai&uan 

"  '  V  absttract  ,  • 

1.  The  p^ideline  which  should  pervade  al!  federally  fupckd  higher  education 
programs  im  the  value  and  efficacy  of  ixiatitutional  interrelianoe.  % 

2.  Since  educational  servicea  to  a  eophii»ticated  public,  are  growing  more  diverse, 

aini-  giwe  wcotiinuy  ami  efllalenfcy  miit  becetne^eren  were  impmfaant'm^rq'deeade  - 

ahead,  institutioiial  interreliance  w  becoming  a  necessity,  , 

-  3.  In  Title  til  eftpeciaUy^  cooperative  arr^ngementa  should  be  eihphasised.  Tliis 
meikn«  interreliance,  upt  purely  ;a  channel  for  funding  individual  matitutions  to 
sp<9nd  as  ie^e  fit. 

4,  The  end  result  of  federal  funding  an4  the  measure  for  when  an  institution 
benefits  from  federal  support  is  not  wl^n  it  is  strong  enougb  to  become  insular,  but  . 
rather  when  it  is.interre}iant  en<H^h  to  provide  strong  institutional  programs  and 
service*  in  the  cutest  of  other  institutions  within  its  community. 

MifiWiON—  J 

TKe  mission  of  the  academic  consortium  iii:  , 

To  ensure  the- sustain^  efficiency  and  eftectivenass  of  the  educational  institution 
inembeni  by  implemehting^pro^ams,  projects  and  services  developed  through  coofp- 
ers^live  planning,  shared  resources,  and  maintained  by  a  fom^  consortium  organ!- 
station.  *  " 

BaN&TTS  AND  PaOCKAMS— 

1.  Provide  new  and  improved  educational  prc^am  opportunities  through  the 
better  use  of  existini^  faculty,  facilitieii,  and  s^rvi^: 

a.  Fpr  new  and  existing  clients  f 

b.  Through  eoordinatea,  shared  or  joined  currifular  or  service  programs 

2.  Achieve  e^x:tnomic  advantages  through  higher  levels  of  benefit  at  lower  propor- 
tional co^t,  ,       .       »  ' 

3.  Strengthen  self-reliance  through  freely  given  allegiance;  encouragie  grass-roots 
self-<Jirection;  facilitate  interreliance  ""among  faculty  and  staff.  ^ 

4.  Advance  sense  of  community  which  is  active  and  integrated  among  institutions 
which  share  a  common  purpose  and  people  to  be  served. 

5.  Improve  ouality  ana  visibility  of  institutional  programs  and  services. 

6.  Draw  useiuj  institutional  comparisons  and  contx'asta  r^ardlng:  < 
'la)  CuVricuiar  offerin^^, 

(d)  Facilitiwf  .  - 
■ '  (b)  Faculty  specialties. 

(e)  Student  services  '  .  , 
tc)  Ixxstructionai  support  service.  ^ 
{0  Administrative  services.  " 

7.  Challenge  institutional  insularity  and  minimize  its  effects. 
H.  Enhance  cultural  life  of  the  area  or  region  in  educational  service, 

CQn^rtium  pro^ranis-^ 
L  Joint  and/or  Coordinated  instructional  Programs:  « 


faculty:  JiJuit  ^ppointn)4?nt.  fellowships,  whsited  iiicuUv.  adjunct 
:i/  InMtruci4wwiJ  Support  S>«t4t}re«*:'A.V.,  Computl'r  S«r\'ioe«,  Library,  etc,  - 
4.  Student  Servic%»M  Fiiicement,  Htv^ 

r>.  Adinipuitrativ4*  Support  Service*:  M«na^eiitt?nt  Development,  Research,  and 
Operutiorus  Pfenning.  , 
^        Stuf  f  Development:  Trainin^j  and  Seminar*  "  ' 

7.  Ptannin^f,  reik»4iirch  and  evaluation  services  ai»  a  part  of  action  prograir;^. 
service*;  Needii  i«iaiyi*is  and  j3ro|^rani  ^rviceti. 

Yhe  CIL  TsiMk  Force  on  Federal  Relations  Vecom^iwnd»  that  the  Congreiij  atflrma 
the.  legitimate  place  of  the  academic  consortium  in  hi^'her  education  and  that 
k^itimate  academil-  c^pniiortia  be  made  fcligibie  for  dirt^t  funding  by  all  programii  in 
future  federally  funded  hi^gher  education  programs.  Such  funds  ahould  provide  for 
the  .man^ement  of  interiTwtitutional  relati'on^^hipti  as  well  a«  pn^rams, 

iNTROOUCmON— 

The  foliowing  working  paper  wa#  pre|>ared  to  support  testimoiiy  before  the  Hou»e 
ot-fiepreiienutivt^  Sub-Committee  on  Pc^t^^condary  Education  aii  it  coniiide:^  the 
reauthorizatioti  of  the  p^ogranw  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  as  funded, 
by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  The  purpUse  of  the  paper  is  to  hi^shli^ht  the 
legitimate  place  of- the  academic  comiortium  m  higher 'eoucation  and  to  strongly 
recommend  that  le|»jitimajt*s>iicadeniic ^consortia  be^  made  eligible  for  direct JFund ing 
by  all  progranvbi  under  the  ne^^^higber  education  legislation,  as  well  m  future 
legislative  actions.  Such  fundjs  should  provide  for  the  management  pf  interinstitu- 
tionol  relationship!}  as  well  as  pro$n-am$i.  "      ^  - 

It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  many,  but  not  all,  federal  programs 
hav«  fundifcd  cooperative  ^rrangement^/Tho^i^  who.  sio  looeely  defined  such  coopera- 
^.rivtA  arr^njjanninnirJiowyv#r,  ■h»\^»ifwUw#d  #r^v4fa.>o'f,fOi4aig>ar»aJ^ftm^^^ 
have  assumed  to  compete  directly  with  the  many  solid  academic  consortia  having" 
judiciously  and  efficiently  used  scarj^  federal  dollars  to  effectively  help  memb<r 
injititutions  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and  to  cooperatively  devielop  a  vddf* 
range  of  needed  prtvi*^i"^s  ^"d  services.  ,  '      ,  ^ 

Federal  assistance  will  continue  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  hight^^r 
education.  Such  ajisistance,  nevertheless^  must  be  allocated  wisely  Each  dollar  must 
have^i  wide  and  cumulative  impact.  The  academic  consortium  is  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  vehicle  through  which  individual  inititutionjs  are  strengthened. 

The  academic  consortium  is  not  just  another  cooperative  arrangement:  It  has  a 
rich  tradivion  and  a  well  defined  purpose.  The  consortium  speaks  to  a. community  of 
coljet^es  as  against  a  neighborly  association  of  institutions.  Tha,  remainder  of  the 
, paper,  therefore,  will  define  the  acAdwnic  consortium,  its  programs  and  its  miss^Jn 
and  goals  in  order  to  clearly  outlme  the  type  of  cooperative  arrangement  best  suited 
to  trarislate  federal  funds  iuto  qui^lity  educational  programs.  Future  regulations 
should  look  carefully  at  the'-coo[)erative  arrangement*,  requesttr^  funds.  In  turn, 
federal  agenda  should  look  dimly  at  arrangements  which  da  not  meet  the  criteria 
established  by  the  gn>wing  number  of  ieifitimate  consortia.  Criteria  which  will  be 
•  outlined  at  the  close*  of  these  remarks. 

The  academic  consortia  is  a  type  of  interinstitutional  arrangement  formed  fay 
colleges  and  universities  to  collectively  deal  with  common  issues  and  problems.  Of 
the  thousands  of  interactive  arrangements  limong  tb*"  nation's  3,(K)0  colleges  and 
unlyersities,  only  124  substantial -a'rratigements  involving  l,r>fU)  institutions  can  be 
defined  us  formal  academic  consortia. 

Academic  consortia  ^re  defined  as  formal' multi-purp€^  interinstitutional  groups 
performing  administrative  functions,  formalizing  interaction,  negotiating  prt^n'am 
goals,  and  developin^f  functional  specialii^ations  pursuant  to  those  goals.  In  simple 
terms,  academic  consoKia  are  voluntary  formar organizations  with  three  or  more 
member*  ins^utions,  haying  multi-academic  programs,  administered  by  at  least 
one  full-tini^ profe^ional,  and  requiring  an  annual. monetarj-  coniribiition  or  other 
tangible  €*v(dence  of  long-term  commitment.  In  structural  terms  consortia  art?  con- 
federations oi  facult?y  and  administrative  comniitt^*es,  governed  by  boards  of  direc- 
tors (usually  the  member  presidents),  and  served  by  professional  administrators. 

A  review*  of  interinstitutional  arrangements  reveals  that  academic  consortia  are 
indetni  different  from  other  adademic  associations  such  as  international  education 
ciwperatives,  national  higher  education  associations,  accrediting  iigencie«  and  associ- 
ations,^state  Associations  of  private  collegeif  and  universities,  interstate  compjictii, 
state  systems,  special  purpose  consortia,  and  bilateral  compacts. 
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Stvudy  growth  hat^ Jbeen  the  hiUiniark  of  the  cy^iiprtmm  ft^ovement  «ince  the 
inception  of  the  Qlare^iont  cluster  c<Sle^^^  in  1^25.  Coa^iderin>{  oJily  formal  muiti- 
purpotttt  coii^rtiu,  a  clear  m;^rity  of  ilw  124  now  in  existisnce  have  be^jn  formed  in 
thw  pottt  13  y^Th.  While  there  no  longer  is  the  bandwagon  formation  of  comwrtia 
that  wuii  experienctxi  in  the  lute  sixtieti  and  earlj^  seventie*,  their  total  number 
quietly  cont^ued  to  inch  upward  (a(n  incre^*  of  lib  to  124  over  the  laat  IS  months), 
Clijarly,  the  increasing  nxiniber  of  consiortia  -conKtituteii  a  notable  phenomenon  in 
American  higher  education.  It  tlies  directly  in  the  face  of  institutional  isolation  and 
independence?.  ,  ^ 

Two  doctrines  fdrin  the  basis  for  consortia]  arrangements: 
«'  1.  Consortia  enjich  and  diversify  academic  proJfrumK  . 

2,  Consortium  programming  is  cost-efi'ective.  , 

The  net  results  of  the  drive  for  academic  enrichment  and  economic  efficiency  can 
be  best  illustrated  through  the  following  lists  of  benefits  and  programs: 

A.  Cofi^4>rtium  benefits —  .  " 

1.  t^rovide  new  and  improved  educational  program  opportunities  through  the 
better  use  of  existing  faculty;  facilities,  and  seryicefi— 

Ui)  Fur  new  and  existing  clients. 

<b|,Through'Cix>rdinat4sd,  shared  or  joined  curricular  or  service  programs. 

2,  Achieve  economic  advantaga?  through  higher  levels  of  benefit  at  lower  propor* 
tiohalcuit.  * 

.  :i  strengthen  self-rt^liance  through  freely  given  allegiance;  encourage  gnttJ-roots  • 
sijlMirection;  facilitate  interreliance  among  faculty  and  Btaff.  • 

4,  AHvanc^  sense  of  community  which  is  active  apd  integrated  among  institutions^ 
which  share  a  common  purpose  and  people  to  be  served. 

a  Improve  uuality  and  visibility  of  institutional  programs  and  services. 

(}  Draw  useful  institutional  comparisons  and  contrasts  regarding: 

(a)  Curricular  offerings.  •  ' 

(b^  Faculty  npeciaities. 

(c)  Instructional  support  services.  ■        -       . ''  ^ 

(d)  Facilities.  •  '  ' 
ie)  Student  service.                                     .  . 

n*)  Administrative  t*ervice«.      '  . 
7.  Chaiienge  institutional  insularity  and  minimize  its  efTects* 

H.  Enhance  culttH-ai  liHi  of  the  area  or  region  in  educational  service. 

,  R  Consortium  pm^runis  —  ^ 

I.  Joint  dnd/or  Coordinated  Instructional  Programs^  , 

2,  P'aculty:  Joint  appointment,  fellowships,  shared  faculty,  adjunct. 

 It/instnn^onat-Support  Sy^emsrA.V.,<^mputer  Servi^ 

4:  Student  Servici^::  Placement,  Health,  Admissions,  Counseling 

Administrative  Support  Servict»^s:  Management  Dt^velopme^t,  Reseaa'h.  and 
Operations  Planning  ^ 
H.  Staff  Diwelopment:  Training  and  Seminars  "  . 

7.  Planning,  research  and  evaluation  services  as  ;^  {mri  of  action'prt^rams.        ^  ^ 

8.  Community  service:  needs  analysis  and  program  services,       .  • 

HUSSION  AND  (H)AL.S 

To  amplify  the  introduction,  it  wiD^ld  be  beneficial  to  look  closely  at  the  mission 
and  goals  of  the  academic  consortium.     y  *  ^  •  ' 

A  formal  cooperative  arrmigement  between  academic  institutions  Ian  academic 
cans<^um)  iias  a  distinct  mission  ^pd  pnrpotsi*  directly  related  to  the  needs  oi 
member  institutions.  A  consortium  means  purposeful  qooperation.  A  consortium  is 
not  pimply  an  organization  of  two  or  more  colleges,  rather  an  organization  of 
programs  and  projects  in  areiis  of  common  interest  to  its  member  cx>lleges.  The 
organization  thus  pliable,  able  to  be  molded  according  to  changing  nefeds  and 
'  shifting  circumstances.  T\\e  direction  of  the  consortium  is  determined  by  the  govern- 
ing board  comprised  of  institutional  and  socieUl  representatives.  The  collective 
needs  are  deti^rmined  by  the  committees  and  couhcils  which  make  up  the  organixa- 
tior)  proper,  in  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  consortium  is  an^orga^iiization—an 
organization  which  requires  enrichment  even  as  it  at^mpts  to  enrich  its  members. 
True,  the  cunstirtium  is  a  separate  organization  and  ciuite  different,  in  format  from 
[in  member  colleges,  but  as  an  embodiment  of  their  coliective  needs,  the  consortium 
cannot  conceptually  be  considered  apart  from  its  host  institutions;  Indeed,  the 
consortium  is  as  strong  us  the  collective  commitment;  the  organization  can  succeed 
if  it  remains  true  to  itH  unique  miaaion.  IndeiKi,  it,  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
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that  utrox\g  ir>terreliant  nJtworbi  produce  i^trong  inj*titution¥  in  much  the  same  way 
m  atmtig,  pmsitrv*?  iacttwii^]  reiationishlpti  product*  sitrong  individuab. 

It  i*  important  i6  upoen^tand  the  relation  between  college  and  comiortiuin,  The 
comiortium  niakesi  no  decWionii  concerning  the  operation-' and  direction  ol'  the 
member  inKtitutions  IniJUfad.  the  consortium  support^>  the  operution  and  direction 
of  the  member  in*titution6»  in  areas  where  the  collective  resources  of  the  institution^ 
can  be«t  be  brought  to  b^r  in  ^olvin^j  common  prufalemtj.  The  inU*nt  of  the  cdnsor- 
tium  ii>  thus  to  creatively,  efficiently,  and  etTectiveiy  pool  institutional  taien^js  lind 
re«ourcei^  to  meet  common  ne^xis,  to  accomplish  what  the  iiwtitutiona  alone  are 
unable  to  achieve,  % 

In  itome,Ciii*t»«,  the  term  consortium  has  been  equaUni  with  an  office,  a  title,  or  a 
separate  inde|x?ndeat  organisational  entity.  In  r^lity,  however,  the  conM)rtium  is 
simply  the  collective  programs  and  project  of  two  or  mpre  Colleges.  The  consoriium 
organization  itt*i'lf  is  only  the  structure  and  framework  which  lend^  coherence  and 
order  to  the  cooperative  arrangement.  The  organization,  of  course,  i^  a  necesi*ary 
element  in  the  cooperative  arrangemefit.  but  it  is  primarily  advisory  and  adminis- 
trative in  function.  It  helps  maurt^ttVa  cooperative  perspective  while  implementing 
carefully  screent^d  and  planned^ctivitie»  which  toother  strengthen  the  abilitv  of 
the  member  institutions  to  caiTy  out  their  resp^tive  missions  and  goals.  iThis 
supportive  role  of  t^ie  academic  tfynsortium  a rrarigement  defines  its  mission. 

Mission  —  . 

The  mission  of  the  acade;iiic  consort ijum  is:  ,  ! 

To  t»nsure  the 'sustiitntki  eificiency  and  eiTecttvene»s  of  the. educational  institution 
members  by  implementinK  programs*  projects  and  ijeryices  developed  through  coop- 
erative planning,  shared  resources,  and* maintained  by  a  formal  consortium  organi- 
zation. 

»  .  ,  .  -■  ■  ■  , 

(ioaU — 

Ai?  a  r^'sult  of  time  and  experience,  thrive,  specific  goals  guide  the  academic 
consortium  in  the  attainment  of  its  mission.  These  goals  Tue: 
I.  Continuity.  ■ 
Maturation. 

'A.  Strength.  ,  » 

/.  (Mniinuity.  —The  ^oal  of  continuity  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  consortium  to 
maintain  a  stable  organizational  structure,  and  to  guarantiee  the  delivery  of  consor- 
tium services  im piemen tt-d  to  strengthen  the  membt^r  institutions.  Continuity  thus 
refers  more  to  activities  within  the  consortium  organization  itself  than  to  pi;ograms 
which  are  conjfc>rtiuni-base(i  but  institutionally  oriented.  In  X)ther  words,  continuity 
ii{  achieved  through  a  stable  central  administration,  a  wpll  organized  system  of 
acaden\ic  and  administrative  committees,  an'  effective  planning  and  governance 
flu  net  ion.  and  consortium  S4^rvices  directly  controlU*d  by  the  consortium  its4»!f.  With- 
out a  stable  central  organization,  cooperative  prc^ranvs  and  projtvts  would  be  in 
constant  jtx)piirdy  Pn>grams  may  come  and  go,  but  the  consortium  organivuition 
must  maintain  ofK»nitionai  continuity  to  provide  the .  foundation  for  loqg-range 
planning,  and  the  opportunity  for  th«  coilegeK  to  design  that  critical  mix  of  pro- 
grams which  together  attain  its  mission. 

J.  iMalumtion.  ^The  goal  of  miUuration  refers- to  an  organ i^^itional  openne^  to 
change  and  red irtvtion  In  thest*  terms,  maturation  does  not  mean  bigger  is  better. 
On  the  contrary,  hiaturation  is  a  function  of  a  dynamic  and  flexible  organisation.  A 
consortium  remains 'dynamic  by  continually  seeking  solutions  to  problems;  a  consor- 
tium remains  flexible  by  continually  accomlnodating  programs  in  seeking  solutions 
to  thobe  probiism;^  Furthi^r,  u^aturiitioti  depends  on  thix  elimination  of  activitit»K 
which  would  act  as  program  retardant^j^  Maturation  is  therefore  a  continual  cycle  of 
events  which  wewls  out  supertluouH  prt^rams  as  it  plantjs  others  which  meet  con- 
temporary nt^tnis  -  , 

Througfi  the  goal  of  fruUuration.  the  consortium  engages  in  such  activities  as 
prograin  revisiou.  addition,  and  innovation.  Further,  it  refers  to  cooperation  be- 
tween other  educational  s-ystems  and  community  orj^anu^tioivs.  Last  it  refers  to 
activities  which  promote  the  cooperative  solution  of  institutional  issues  and  proL>- 
lenis  in  an  int4irinst it utional. context.  | 

J.  Strength  ^The'  goal  of  strength  has  a  double  meaning;  that  the  consortium  has 
adt*quate  rt»sourct*s.  and  that  the  confortium  is  able  to  projeci  itself  into  its  environ- 
ment.  Through  the  goal  of  strt»ngth,/  the  consortium  engages  in  fund  development, 
public  relations,  and  long-range  planning.  Without  tl)e  acquisition  of  funds  to  under- 
write old  prt^ranus  and  develop  new  ones,  without  the  prqjf^ction  of  a  ciear-cut 
organi/iUional  image,  and  without  a  mlid  set  of  iong-range  ^lans.  the  t*onsortium 
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could  {\oi  develop  the  nixvtm^ry  ot^anuationai  t»ti:t*ngth  m\d  character  to  pursue 
»ucce«*luUy  attain  iu  miM«ion.  -  ^ 

In  iummury.  »U  contjortiuxn  uctivitU?*  «re  the  logical  extetwiooj^  of  the  three  goal* 
ol' I'onttnuity.  fiuturation,  an<J  stren^ith.  The«e  goi^b  in  turn  under^re  the  co^Ai^o^ 
tiuin  iniiWiaun  and  bring  iidded  titability  and  iiirength  to  the  ctducational  and  admini% 
trative  compont?ntii  of  the  member  college*. 

The,piirpu»e  of  the  previoui^  remarkti  wav  to  highlight  the  legitimate  place  of  the 
^iidemi^  i:oa«ortium  in  higher  ttducation  and  to  t^tron|;ly  recommend  that  l^iti- 
inaie  |^icaid4?mic  consortia  be  made  eligible  for  direct  funding  by  all  progMm«  under 
the  new  higher^^^ducation  ltj^i«iation.  It  haa  beem  lihowa  that  coniK>rtia  are  tabiked 
with  the  wijit'  ivid  ettlcient  one  q£  ikmda  in  order  to  enrich  the  programs  andserviceii 
of  their  membjr  institution*,  • 

It  in  one  thin^'  to  use  atMintanee  wiiieiy  and  with  well  define<J  objective*' in  mind,  ■* 
but  it  i*  quite  anothi?r  to  do  it  with  large  iscale  efficiency.  The  academic  consortium 

.provide*  jiuch  efficiency  of  fund  utilization.        '  .  , 

Cooperation  itf  the  key.  The  concept  of  contiortium  in  the  paiit'ha&  been  abuBedby 

/looiie  application  anc^  definition.  Too  ofwi  the.  practice  *'eooperatipn'*  never 
entered  into  would-be  coiuiortiat  arrangenwntg.  The  extent  of  the  cooperative  en- , 
deavor  wati  merely- to  funnel  money  to  individual  intttitutionn  for  their -own  use 
akme.  This*  '\»  not  the  intent  of  the  academic,  consortium.  Ideally,  ^tije  member 
colleger  and  univ€H>ities  in  the  conii^rtium  plan  and  execute' cooperative  programs 
with  funding  only  to.be  ^ughv  alter  the  f^.  >Ieverthe!etia(  iiome  cooperative  ar- 
rangementX'have  come  into  being  which  have  not  liv^  up  to  that  goal-  ' 

On  the  either  h«nd,  the  majority  of  consortia  which  have  remained  steadfast  to 
the  interroliant  contiortium  model  have  continued  to  jnake  r^fioements  and  are. 
working  to  ensure  genuine  cooperation..  Baaed  on  thoise  refinement*,  guidelines  for 
conifortia  should  be  attlrmed  which  would  benefit  both  collides  in  i^ed  of  mutual  ., 
enrichment  and  the  gQvernment  in  huiibanding  limited  r«*ources.  "  ^  ' 

*KiXX)MMKNDATIONS     *       .  . 

In  order  to  ensyre  that  federal  funds  earmarked  for  the  support  of  academic 
consortia  be  spent  mobt  effectively,  the  following  eligibility  criteria  are  hereby 
recomnurnded:  '  • 

1,  The  Coruiortium  muiit  be  voluntar>',  i.e.,  not  the  product  of  a  government 
mandate,  ■  ^ 

2.  The  Consortium  mu^t  have  a  legal  identity,  i.e.,  incorporated      a  non-profit 
organi^tion. 

3,  The  Consortium  mutit  be  adminiiitetijd  by  full-time  profesiiional  staff. 

4.  The  Coniiiortium  mu^t  include  k  workable  number  of  in^^titutions^  i.e.,  compriired 
of  no  le»*  than  two  (2i  and  no  more  than  twenty  (20)  members. 

Ti.  The  Conaortium  muni  coordinate  at  leajrft  three  (3)  interinstitutional  programSt' 
joint  ik^rvices  or  administrative  arrangement^  among  all  or  between  variouis  t^ubtiets 
of  the  member  l;i»titutions. 

t>.  The  membi«is  mui^t  evidence  financial  commitment  to  the  Consortium  through 
oni^oing  **hard  doUai»"  support  in  the  form  of  annftai  contributions. . 

The  level  of  support  for  eligible  acad^^mic  consortium  would  be  determined  by  the 
extend  to  which  the  cooperative  arrangement  shares:  *  i 

1.  Joiht  and/or  coordinated  instructional  programs. 

2.  Joint  faculty  appointments  and /or  faculty  exchange  program^. 
Student  exchange  programs  and  student  co-cyrricular  activities. 

4.  Instructional  support  systems,  e.g.,  computer  services,  library  and  audio/visual 
holdings^jupd  so  forth. 
^.^tJbWMmt  S4'rv'ice«  programs, 

6.  ""Administrative  support  services,  e.g.,  op<!ratipns  planning,  institutional  re- 
search, accouivting  and  payroll  functions,  registration  procedures,  and  so  forth. 

7.  Faculty  and  staff  development  pr(^ran\s. 
H.  Community  »'vrvice  program. 

Facilities  utilization.  . 


Kl^iiriy,  the  s^idt*  rm^i^K'  of  otiTi.Siirtium  contl^ufations  will  i»mphasiite  program  sharing  in 
Kjme.  but  nut  tithnns,  of  thv  a^Kive  nctivitiefi  F* urlhermort*.  evidence  of  cNH>pi>ralion  must-  be 
diK-umenteti  fully  h*  poe^ible.  utili/in^s  gi*<)t^raphK'.  ei'oncinuc,  ofdiMnotfraphic  reUtioi\ship 
whfc»n»fver  pijssible  * 
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ajnjlj4?d  to  a  particular  fijderai  prc^rajn?  Take  the  Sti^ngthening  Devi«louing  Irwtitu- 
tfSrui  f\c)«r4jiii  (TUie  III.  HEA  for  example.' The  goal  of  the  SDIF  k  to  a^iitt 

institutions  which  have  the  potential  to  make  a  «ub*taotiai  x'ontribution  to  the 
higher  education  retM^rciw  of  the  nation  but  which  are  jitrugKiing  for  survival  and 
i^lated  from  tlie  mAih  currents  of  academic  life.  U  cl«ar  that  institutiomi  isolatijd 
from  the  academic  maim^tream  are  in  need  of  revitalizing  rejationHhif^.  Cooperative 
arrangeme-nitii  are  th#  meanii  through  which  suc^  revitauzation  occurs.  Cooperative 
arrangements  in  conaortia  muat  therefore  be  the  future  hallmark  oj  Title  III  iej^isla- 
tion.  Furthermore,  the  eoivnortium  should  be  the  legitimate  agent  of  inter  institu- 
tional development,  directly  eligible  and  responsible  for  the  sustained  continuity, 
maturation  and  strength  of  the  cooperative  compact. 


\ 


^ 


f 
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NdRTHm  PUNS  COHSOmU 
FOR  HHJCATiOH  Iftt 


Oo  April  17,  1975l»  J  visit#4  your  olUcc  «^  ulkttd  at  It^th  with  .^four, 
••crstary.    gp«cif ic«XXy,  <H»r  vUisljag  froup  t«iM  About 
tli«  ApprcgriAtiofM  uui  rMuUiorift«tiott  of  thm  Ui^mr  Idut^aciim.  Act  *  wsir*  * 
9p^cific%lly,  Title  IXX«    Ftd«  tMdlcm  th«  oriti&al  l«cX<Uti(m,  C.A.O.  srtport. 
•o4  ffi^M^iMAt  tMtlaoRjf  by  Urn  Of fic«  of  S4uo«tioe  And  ttuT  lilsi«r  •duc«tio«r 
«lnN>4!l«tlo«i«  I  Mt  not  co«viskc*d  tlMt        cam  for  t%%lm  111  AffActivAJly 
l^rMMtod;  <:«rt«ilily»  th*  aam  foe  fMMll  cotworti*  m»  AOt  ri^rMimtod.  Tha 
puti^A  of  my  l«tt^  X»  ttt  prMAM  tttm  ^ua«  is&  bri«f  'juMd  -Aucclact  toras.. 

■  <j 

i.    It.  i«       IftatlEyttlcm  '**cn9«s^^s«        ft^rvlVAl  ud  ait  oif  ixom  thm  luis-  ^ 

strMtt  of  AC^^MlC-llftt^".^ 

It  if  Xlk«ly  to  bAVA  XittX«»  if  Aay»  tystAMtic  tMourcA  4«v«Xop««nt  Affott. 
It  If  ItK«ly  to  h«v«  loir  faculty  »«l«ri#c  In  cottp^rlAoo  vitb  OAtiocMiX  tuunu. 
Xt^'it  Jlik«ly  to  iM^TA  im^t  faculty  with  doctorfl  d«ixoft«  tbM  mot^  d«v«lop«d 
coXXtgAS.    (Osr  coooortlu*  of  nix  cq1X«s*«  rAOgat  frovi  «  Xov  of  15X  «t  ofic 
€oii44«  to  442  «t  cb«  tof  for  AdQChtr  coXXh**^^  .  ' 

Xc  U  XiktXy  to  hAV* 'i»o  tyAtAAttic  f  Acuity  d«v«lopMQt  proft^  to  X«prov« 
f Acuity.  ^(Mort  d«ir«lo|»«d  lAAXltutloM  h«v«  tmbbAticAl  X^v«  p^^SrAJw; 
provjsloos  ^or  ittAodlos  ttAtloMl  •mMtlB«A      ACAdAAlc  field;  provlAlooA 
to  aUow  ptoftMOTA  to  prAAAot  tAAAAxcb  pApArs;  Aa<i  iyvtAiMtic  faculty 
rAvXtw  Aoi  ii^>i:ovA«Aat'  profrAMA.) 

Xc  if  likAly  to  bAVA  XlttlA^.  If  siy*  full  tisA  itudASit  dAvtlopMst  AAtyiCAt. 

CI«Ai|plAA  4r«  CAr«Mr  Co«aA«Xi^r   StudAQt  PlACAMAt,   Study  SklXXl  AAAlatAOCA.) 

It  lA  llkAly  to  hAVA  littlA.  if  Aay,  c^ulAr  ia«titutioaAl  rA««Atch  effort 

VhlCh  lA  CrltiCAily.AAAdAtf  for  dACitlOfVA.      (It  should  kAOV  bt  All   ClAAA  itt 

rAtAAtlo«  rAtA»  Attritioa  ratA,  plAtiAMAst  rat*,  follow-up  etatut  IjMit  with 
AtudiAtA  Aftd  AAployara.) 

It  nay  bo  gAograp^icalXy  or  culturally  lAolatiy  fro*  kaIb  currAttta  of 

ACAdAHlc  Iif||. 


2*- 
3. 
4. 


5. 


It  Bay  havA  dcvaXopad  o«if  or  aor*  of  thaaa  AlAaauti  with  Title  IIX  AOd  for  other 
aasletancA  profraeMi,  but  baa  Ub«Xy  pot  reached  a  efeu^dy  itetf?  poinj  of  graduatioo 
item  alt. eg  thee  A  etetee> 
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JSl***.?"*  lMtit«ti«»UH  rMJICCk  .(fort.  «t  MCk  of  «  <Wm»»rtiM  COilMM 

i^iL         .;j..«i;fK«4.,t  placet  nssStioiS^iis^ 

Our  GMwortlM  caXUt**  ^imm  tM.  ty^  of  dwalosMMt  could  <Mly  h«v.  bM> 
bM  procMMM  with  iiM.Io^t  Md  iMMd  to  ,tmf  tog.tkw'  fc«i  tltU  111 

Wxt  .ry  B.i.tint  factor,  of  th>  Titl.  Ill  rrDtraml 

L*r,.  .cMciw  uij  «xtr«Ml:r  l-rg.  eoMotei.  •H»Mr  to  bM.  «  dt.pro- 

portio«.t.  .^r.  of  th<  Titl.  Ill  fu»<u.    (Our  co««rtl.  i.  r.pr..**t.ti».  of 

«-  ►Th  «"ff"^""°"             tb«  Mttle«  tS«<>tMMt«tiv«  of  iitCt  p.tticlp.tiM 
f7!w             •            ^'T.'^                       «"hl«i»to»  offic..)    <3ur  pxontwr. 
ti.»H  ef*tttioam  vhlct  .Id  Umic  ^.log— gt  af  cur  iiMtltutton."    


:„    .8X3.  .  ,■. 

ybat  if  n>>d»d  f  or- |h<  futuyt  '  >  ' 

i.    MiXti  yMT  fumiti^  for  tm^iktm  cdMortiuai  Applic«tlmi« 

3,  ihimctUm  mmXMiom  ptocmmm^m  fear  sr«aUM«. 

4.  Site  viai)t*  ia  th^  fitid, 

i.    lcM:r«»»4ia  fi^i^t^  for  Titi*  liX  tlv«a  #ff#cti?«  proftrw  p#rroi:teM«. 
7.    K4<)uir«d  loc^  xm^%  pUi^isif  for  4Wlic«iits. 

flMmm  ftccspt  thU  litc«r  my  CMCiiMy  for  tte  H«*rlRi«  ooir  In  K^t^M. 
X  AtMd  r««dy  to  aommt  q;u*«tiqas  At  any  tlM, 

Ex#€utiv^^  D'irscCor 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  AND  RELATED  mIeASURES 

Part  l—Strengthenrng  Developing  Institutions 


THUKSDAY.  MARCH  2y,  1979 

House  OF  Representatives,  ' 
Subcommittee  ON  PosTSEcoNQAHY  Education, 
\Ck)MMiTTEK  ON  Education  AND  La^r, 

The  iiubcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  room 
2261,  Rayburn  Building,  Hon.  Willianl  Ford  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
.  committee)  prasiding. 

Members  pre^nt:  Representatives  Ford,  Peyser,  Williams,  Bu- 
chanan  and  Tauke. 

Staff  present:  Thomaii  R-  Wolanin,  staff  director,  Patricia  F. 
Rissler,  deputy  staff  di^tictor;  William  C  Clohan,  minority  assistant 
education  counsel;  and  Jennifer  W;  Vance,  minority  legislative  as- 
sociate, 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postaecondary  Eklucation  will, 
come  to  order  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  nearings  on  the 
reauthoriitation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  related, measures. 

We  will  go  off  the  reaSrd  for  a  minute, 
_JDiscuiision  off-the  record.1^  -  -   

Mr,  Ford.  We  can  go  back  on  the  record. 

Our  heariiig  today  will  continue  to  consider  the  pr(^am  for 
strengthening  developing  institutfons,  title  III,  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  4965. 

In  the  hearing^  yesterday  we 'heard  from  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  who  discussed  their  report,  *The  Feder- 
al Program  to  Strenjpfthea  Developing  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion'';-represeiitatives  of  the  National  Center  for  EJducational  Sta- 
tistics who  commented  on  the  new  methodology  proposed  in  the 
aew  regulations  for  determining  whether  an  institution  of  higher 
education  is  a  developing  institution;  witnesses  from  the  major 
consortia  which  provide  assistance  to  developing  institutions;  wit- 
nesses from  institutions  which  participate  in  the  title  III  program, 
and  from  Representative  Pat  Williams  of  Montana,  our  colleague, 
who  has  shown  a  very  special  interest  in  this  subject  matter. 

Oirr' witnesses  today  will  include  representatives  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  those  served,  by  the  title  III  prc^ram;  representatives  from 
the  Offi(^  for  Givil  Rights,  who  will  discuss  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  implementation  of  the  Adanih^  v.  Califano  de<nsi6n  and 
the  title  III  program;  and  representatives  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
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tion  who  will  be  prepared  to  discuss^the  uperatiom*  of  the  program 
and  the  propo4>ed  tiew  regulations  for  the  prograin. 

1  would  like  to  announce  also  that  the  hearing  record  will  be 
held  open  for  1  month  for  additional  written  statements  from 
anyone  having  suggestion^*  or  ideas  related  specifically  to  the 
reauthorization  of  ti2e  III, 

With  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  come  forward  as  a  panel. 

Mr,  Billingsley,  president  of  Morgan  State  University  in  Balti- 
more, is  here  today  representing  the  National  A^ociation  of  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Higher  Education. 

Mr  Biiiingsiey,  Ijefore  I  call  the  others  up,  I  would  like  to- take 
this  opportunity— and  I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  Members  of 
Congress  and  many  people  presently  associated  with  higher  educa- 
tion yet  to  come  in— to  thank  you  for  being  one  of  the  people  who 
had  faith  in  us  last  year  when  you  came  before  this  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  institution  and  the  organization,  arid  feupport^  our 
efforts  in  the  adoption  of  the  Middle  income  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Billingsley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  hope  that  we  will  have  the  same  kind  of  good  luck 
that  we- had  last  year,  and  tliat  we  can  reach  the  same  kind  of 
balance  in  the  support  from  higher  education  people  that  we 
reached  last  year.  - 

I  would  like  to  hav^  come  forward  Aivin  D.  Rivera,  representing 
the  National  Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coalition,  and  Richard 
Nichols^  representing  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Con- 
sortium. 

'  Without  objection,  the  prepared  statement  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee Under  the  rules  by  Dr.  Billingsley  will  be  inserted  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  record;  and  you  may  proceed  to  comment  on  it, 
add  to  it,  or  supplement  it  in  any  way  you  wish,"  Dr.  Billingsley, 
[The  prepared  statement  by  Dr.  Andrew  L,  Billingsley,  president/ 
J^organ  SUte  University  ,  JBaltimpre,  M4^  on  the  |:eauthori^ation  of 
title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended,  with 
appendix  1  attached  thereto,  follows:]  x 

BxATKu%^r*o^'  Dk.  Andkkw      BiLXiNC»SLKY,  F^slicsiukWt,  Moroak  State 

Univi:hkitv  • 

My  namo  is  Andrew  Billingsley.  I  am  president  of  Morgan  State  University  in 
Baltimore.  Maryland.  Today  I  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation For  Eouai  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education,  the  membenihip  organization  of 
the  one-huiKired  and  five  historically  black  colleges.  These  colleges  enroll  more  than 
2(K),i)0()  students  and  continue  to  account  for  approximately  one-half  of  the  black 
rt»cipient»  of  baccalaureate  de^ret^.  I  especially  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  proposed  Reauthoriisation  of  Title  III  oi  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Approximately  eighty  of  our  institutions  have  been  among  the  more  than  seven- 
hunjired  infc*titutiont>  t-hat  have  betietlted  irxnn  Title  III  Studies  eontii»tently  docu- 
ment the  fact  that  the  academic  quality,  administrative  capacity  and  student  serv- 
icers of  our  institutions  have  been  significantly  strengthentNi  by  Title  III  funds, 
consistent  with  t\u)  objectives  of  the  pri)g*ram.  Our  ofc^rvations  concerning  the 
propwed  changes  in  the  lejjfiiilation  authorizinis  Title  III  may  be  summarLied  as 
follows: 

'*  .         >  -  ■  , 

r  lu.KiNK  A  in:VKun'iNii  iN^mHu  ioN  in  'vmm  or  m  smvivh^s  w  f^coNOMicALLv  " 

UKPHIVi-a)  STlfDKNTS 

We  fully  concur  with  the  definition  developed  after  exhaustive  study  and  exten- 
sive hearing  by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  o['  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  included  in  the  pi'Jjposed  new  regulations  for  Title  III.  The  essence- 
of  thi«  definition  is  that  a  developing  institution  is  distinguished  from  -others  '*by 
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wrvinii  m  iftKniikant  number  ecoivomicaiiy  cWprived  btuc^i^nU.^"  We  c<mcur  with 
^hfct  gf  th«  qu4intiUtiv#  mt^a^uri?*.  "averige  educational  ^nd  g^m^iPai  (i^^and  G) 
tfxp4»nditurMi  p^r  full'tinitf  ©quivabm  iPTE  *itudent)  and  avera*^  Uisic  educational 
oppqrtunity  Kmnt  iBKOG^  award.  p«!r  FTK  underjfraduat^*  titudent,  ior  idt^ntifying 
in*titutipni*  i«frvinj^  ^conpmically  d^rprived  ktud^^nta^  Finally,  we  concur  that  the 
participating  Title  lii  ihj^titution*  Uiouid  docun-^^nt  that  th^y  hav«>  t^>«  de^in^  ahd 
potential  to  make  th*?  "special  contribution"  oi*  incri>aiiing  the'  flow  of  th^se  economi- 
cally deprived  *tudent«  into  the.  main  current*  of  American  life,  and  that  tiiey 
fe^uki.ckmonatrate  a  wiilin^fheiia  tp  help  themttelve^  overconie  the  impedimenU 
th**y  face, . 

T*he  adoption  of  thii»  definition  of  a  developing  institution^  i^ould  be,  u  key  and 
ceT\trat  ei^^ment  in  the  reauthorL£4ition  iegsi»idtion..  it  important  becau^  large 
number*  of  low-inconw  p«n»ons  are  outaide  of  the  main  curffent*  of  American, 
fcociety.  Many  Blacks.  Hi^panicii,  native  Americaii^,  and  bw  income  Whites  do  not  ; : 
erijoy  the  fruiU  of  thw  society.  More  important,  they  represent  unutilized  hu^an 
ra»oua'e*i»  who  instead  of  coatin>^  aociety  could  contribute  to  the  i^oonomic  health 
and  the  )ioc4ai  whole«omenaiw  and  well  beirvif  of  our  ;»ociety> 

The  irony  i«»  that  in  many  sni»tanoi^^  particularly  among  Biackg,  pa«t  Fed^al  and 
>tate  lawai  in  stome  areati,  practice*  flowing  ffbm  tho^ie  laws  in  other  arv«»,  and 
overall  j>ublic  policy  wer*e  the  roota  froni  which  the  economic  deprivation  continues 
to  How.  President  Lionel  H.  Newborn  'of  Central  State  University  described  :tfai«  . 
deprivation  of  i^tudent^  entering  hia^  university  that  I  believe  is  typical  of  many 
»tudent^  entering  the  historically  black  colleges.  He  baid,  "we  are  the  firnt  to 
acknowledge  that  moat  [of  our]  entering  students  are  serioualy  handicapped--^ uca* 
tiorvaliy.  aocially.  economically,  and  psychoSo^fieaUy.  It  is  a  kyiown  fact  that  if  the 
handicap  jwe re  physical,  like  olIndneiiM  or  deafneti^^  there  would  be  no  uuet^tion  of 
the  high  coiit  of  their  education.  Yearv  of  diacnhiination,  deprivation  ana  prejudice 
have  made  Black  people,  old  and  young,  a  handicapped  ^gment  of  our  society.  .  . 

Now  we  know  that  when  a  aoc^ty  haji  a  tterioua  problem  that  afflicts  it,  and  an 
iru^titution  seeks  to  lielp  a  iiociety  solve  that  pronlefn,  whether  it  is  in  cancer'  > 
re«earch,  the  advancement  of  technoic^,  or  developing  new  defense  weaponis  it  ia 
Federal  polio:  to  liupport  that  institution  in  serving  siociety. 

It  in  now  firmly  roote<i  in  Feikral  policy  to  aatiiat  low-income  ntudents.  Virtually 
our  entire  fmancial  aid  program  i^s^  based  on  that  premise.  The  new  legiijlation  for 
Title  III  should  also  recognize  that  by  accepting  significant  numbers  of  economically 
deprived  studentii  and  developing  them  into  reiK>urceful  and  productive,  mem fc)ers  of 
iiociefy,  institutions  are  performing  a  service  for  society,  and,  accordingly,  deserve 
support,  from  that  society.  Indeed,  theae  institutions  are  i)erformiJ^  .a  national 
service  and  on  tho«»e  grounds*  deserve  sjupport.  PieaM?  note  we  are  not  staying 
productive  sservice  to  economically  deprived  titudents  should  be  one  of  many  criteria 
m  defining  a  developing  inatitution.  We  streiw  that  it  is  the  only  criterion. 

n  TlTLfc:  ill  SWOi'lD  NOT  BK  C't>NVfc:KT£;D  IVlt)  A  UKNKRAi*  INSTITUTIONAL  AID  PiiCXJKAM 

Title  III  should  -fiot  be  converted  into  a  general  institutional  assistance  program. 
We  recognise  that  an  increaising  number  W  institutions  face  financial  difficulties 
and  are  struggling  for  survival.  Given  predictions  of  declining  enrollment**  in  the 
yeary  ahead,  an  even  greater  number  of  inxtitutiom^  will  require  outside  asisiat&nce. 
Some  mechanism  muiit  be  found  to  provide  support  to  these  institutions.  Thii^  should 
be  done  outiijde  of  the  framework  of  Title  III.  The  specific  purpofi*e  of  Title  III  to 
help  institutions  serve  economically  deprived  students  should  not  be  compromised  • 
by  a,s«umin^  the  overwht^^lming  ta^ik  of  helping  all  institutions  with  a  variety  of 
problems.  To  rep^^at.  Title  III  should  not  lx>  converted  into  a  general  institutional 
assistance  progrjun, 

ill  KIJMlNATk:  Till-:  IMPLICATION  THAT  Fr^NDING  IS  TKMK)KAF{Y  hX)H  INSTITUTIONS  Wim£  IN 

C'KKTAlN  STA{;tlS  OK  (JHOWTH 

-  Under  current  legislation,  the  question  is  invariably  asked«  ''When  is  an  insti\u- 
tion  developed,  alter  which  it  will  no  longer  require  Felderal  funding?*'  This  qu^tion 
is  based  on  the  faiiaciouv  assumptions  that  there  are  stagei^  of  growth  through 
which  an  institution  pas^es^  and  at  some  point  the  institution  is  developed  and 
requires  no  additional  furjfiing.  Under  the  new  definition,  an  institution  is  develop- 
ing in  terms  of  the  Iow-!n'a)me  students  it  serves.  Title  III  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
general  in^ititutional  aid  program.  An  institution  might  be  poor  and  might  have 
deficit^  and  would  not  qualify  as  developing  in  term«  of  the  definition  proposed  for 
this  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  mstitution  is  serving  larger  numbers  of 
low-income  students  and  doe«  not  liave^the  resources  from  other  sources  fully  to 
assist  society  in  developing  ^he^>e^ students,  then  it  is  developing.  As  long  as  an 


institution  coiitinudb  to  pt^riorm  tlw  function  of  jMMrvim^  hirge  numbers  of  low* 
incumir  tituckinU,  it  in  d^Vt^Kiping.  Thm  It?i{u»iMtiuii  Mhoula  oot  evtm  imply  that  an  V 
iruititut^n  would  be  iumi«Nd  for  three  or  five  y^ru  aft4^r  %vhich  funding  ceai^ 
iHKMUii^  the  imititutioa  i»  dc*velopwi.  Th*?  iow-inconw  studentii  served,  not  tm;  period 
of  funding  or  ift&^e  of  growth  alone,  of  an  institution  would  qualify  it  for  TitJe  III 
■fundiag, 

,  /    IV  .THK  N£W  UailiiLATlON  SlUUiLU  i'LAKiKY  TIIK  KKLATiONSiUH  b^y^mU  mVKUOknHQ 

Tha  new  legislation  ^hou]d  continue  to  recogni^iC*?  the '  importance  of  aiMiiftting 
ajijeacitfs.  Title  ill  funding  srfiouid  go  directly  to  the  (kjveIopin>f  institution^;  however, 
the  new  law  should  make  it  veryvclear  that  poiwibly  throu^'h  a  MubcontractinK 
arrangetment  the  developing;' iniititUtion  could  identiiyvihe  att^is^ting  a^ncy  to  which 
funding  would  be  given  for  fulfilling  certain  «ervic^.  Once  a  subcontract  in  ap^ 
proved  by  the  Oflice  of  Education,  the  n^iponsibiiity  f6r  delivering  tftb  »ervic«« 
would  be  clearly  that  of  the  ajwuating  %'ency,  AUo,  the'aiwiji^ing^ai^ency  and  not  the 
developing  institution  would  be  subject  to  «vuiit  both  for  aoccHmtftbility  and  perform* 
.aii^re. .        '   -    -.  '         '  *  •  ^  "  - 

V  TH'u:  ni  u^iv^jmos  siR)uu>  authori:^:  and  supi»ort  i-iiND^RAisiNo  activities      -  * 

'     •  DtVELUiMNG  .INSnTUTlONS 

An  institution  incurs  a  nunU>i*r  oi'  increii^ental  coi^  aft  a  r^^t  of  taking- in  low-^  

ihdxnu>  btudents.  We  have  already  streti^sed  that  given  the  fact  that  the^e  in^tiiu- 
tions  are  rendering  a  iservice  to  society,  they  should  be  agisted  by  the  Federal  , 
Government.  Thi^  assistance  should  take  the  form  of  support  for  faculty  develop- 
mental progTuma,  student  arervio^i,  curricula^  and  management-  We  consider  it 
proper*  however  to  provide  support,  to  institutions  to' strengthen  their  capacity  to 
obtain  funda  from  the  private  sector  to  assist  in  d^frayingB  co«ta  in  the^^  areas. 
Success  in  fund-raising  could  strengthen  the  institutions  in  providing  services  ta 
low-iricome  students.  We  would  particularly  favor  including  in  the  Title  III  Authorl- 
iuitioa  the  endorsement  of  an  endowment  concept  in  which  private  funding  matched 
with  gove/nment  funding  would  provide  long-range,  st^fbility  to  institutions  serving 
low-inc'oihe«atudents.  We  particularly  endorse  the  F.  Patterson  Endowment  Plan, 
a  de^ription  of  which  is  attached  as  Appendix  L  This  plan  provides  a  metlidd  for 
the  creation  of  inatitutional  revenues  that  doi^  not  interfere  with  the  Lmjititutional  ♦ 
objectives  of  participating  institutions.  Participating  institutions  would  provide  for 
thenwelvos  a  continuous  flow  of  budget  income  in  predetermined  amounta  and  oyer 

"sr  specific  period  .of  time.  IncOTTe-fiijni  the  cndownvgnt  portfcito  would  be  ufli'^ti'xt-  

ed  imd  could  be  expanded  in  accordance  with  the  particular  institutions'  prioritiea 
and  needs.  Private  donors  would  be  provided  with  an  additional  incentive  to  contrib- 
ute to  colleges  and  univeniitii^.  Unrestricted*  giving  would  be  stimulated,  arM  re-  • 
stricted  giving  that  stipulated  an  expenditure  of  revenue  over  an  extelided  period 
would  be  encourage.  Participating  institutions  would  be  8ti|nuiated  to  develop  and  ■ 
to  exercise  their  own  private  fundraisinp  potential.  There  would  iaisp  be  an  incen- 
tive to  formulate  long-term  institutional  development  plans  as  a  key  factor  in 
convincing  prospective  dmiors  of  the  importancx^  of  their  continuation.  Institutions 
that  participat4'  in  this  endowment  plan  would  be  encouraged  to  provide  more 
effective  fmancial  rrtanagement  of  their  portfolios  and  budget*.  The  endowment 
legislation  will  not  mean  the  creation  of  a  new  progranj^ut  rather  will  become  ^ 
p^yirt  of  an  already  existing  one.  It  will  require  new  funds  via  Titl^  III. 

VI  ArX)l1'K)\  OK  THK  NKW  DHI-'IMTION  WOULD  OBVIATE  mH  NKCKSSfTY         SET  ASIDES 

Therf  are  those  who  argue  that  pven  the  hibtorie  importance  of  the  historically  .  - 
bUick  colleges  In  serving  low-income  students,  a  5U  to  60  percent  set  aside  for  the 
historically  black  q^lleges  should  be  authorize  in  the  new  Title  III  legislation.  The 
community  colleger  have  announced  their  desire  to  have  a  35  percent  set  aside. 
Other  groups  are  expected  to  ask  for  set  asides.  Serious  consideration  should  be 
given,  to  t^tabli^hing  other  programs,  outside  of  Title  III,  funded  to  meet  the 
r«gitinvate  needs  of  special  constituencies  and,/ after  that  has  been  successfully 
accompUs^iHJ,  to  free  up  Title  III  to  con<^ntrate  on  fundin^i  institutions  serving  low- 
income  students,  with  proportionately  more  funding  goin^  to  those  instituti^^na 
performing  proportionately  more  \f\  serving  low4ncome  students  The  community 
coUt^'efi*  are  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant  innovations  in.  higher  educa- 
tion of  this  century.  They  deserve  support  in  their  own  right  aa  community  college*. 
Accordingly,  it  ia  our  hope  that  a  commitment  to  support  thege  Institutions  in  the 
If^itimate  program  designed  specfically  to  assist  them.  Title  X,  can  be  m^t,  and  that 
Titife  III  fihawid  fjrovide  supplemental  support  to  thc«e  community,  colleges  servirig— 


would,  gcccHsdinifly/  N  iiui4>ort^  under  Tiili:  X*  yom«,  t^ioi*  i^pecifi^ally  »^ing  law- 
-  ^  iiKXwiWf  ttUidi^ntiJt  vwiHUd  quilify  ajrukr  twa^  titlw*,  Tiilm  lU  and  ,X.  If  fundinif  i?Mn  be 
,  iicivi#v#d  und^r  TiUe  X  tor  community  coUioKd^  we  propom  the  elimination  oi  Mit 
*^  >.  ;aiacb^  fajr  community  coi^(Otf  under  Title  lU.  Such*  a  mK;  mu^  would  distort  ih^ 
\      in«iunititf       p^rpdiw  of  Txtlo?  Ill  upder  th*?  new  d**finiti<Mi.  Either  sioine  community 
.    cullagitt  m>t  ft^rv^nj^  ©cono^icaUy  dtjprived  »tudentj«  v^oufd  be  fund^  or  oftlcialM 
wpaW  hav«  to  *'>»cr^pe  th^r  bc^tain  of  the  bari^^r*  and-  fund  unWoriby  ptx)poi*alji-  to 

*  m4?et  thi?  24  pwwnt  >»ct  aii^  '  ^,  ^ 

'    .  reject     mi%UiA\ng  the  i^tatitUic  that  (Community  .coU^iHi  ^oircjil  50  p«r(^i}t  j>f 

^  ■    .  BJlacH  »tudeiit)a  i^nd  tiwreby  should  argue  for  an  either  larger  wet'iiside.  The  heavy^ 
enrollment  q£  Blacks  in  comiDunity  collides  ig  a  probleaa  area  "with  r^^peqt  to 
"  ,  getting'  Blacks  uito  the  n;iai|iii^re^  oit  our  Koc^ty.  Recent  reee^ch  iixdicat^  tkat^^ 
relatively'  more  able  Black  stuckntti  than  able  white  student*  attend  community 
/    colle^^e)!,  rather  than  tl\e  foupyear  -ipj^itution«  that  prepare  penfoHs  for  further 
develpjwnent  aai  pro^niftkwfiajj^  poiicy-making  participant*  in  th^  maiir 

current  of  our  iwciety,  "TlSelact  is  that  though  community  coU^fe«  serve  a  worthy" 
^pUVpoee/ii  large  percentage  of  Blacbi  going,  lo  community  c^Ueges  are  enrolled  in 
;    non<U^nee  programi».  The  attritiwn  rate  is  extrenidy  high  among  Blacbj^  attendinjj . 
.  the^  intilitutioniK  the  transder.fate  among  Blacks  from  cdmiuu|iity  eoUc^ges  tofd^r- 
^  ,  yrt^ar  colleger  iit  relatively  low.  and  of  those,  who  do  tram<fert  the  dropout  rate  before 

•  the«e  per»oni*  compiifte  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  extrem^^^ 

colleges,  to  repeat^  {^rtbrm  a  vaiiiable  funcdcm,  but  they  perform  only  a  part  of  the 
educational  function,  and/ according  to  {iK>me  re^archer»,  divert  rather  than  in- 
cre«ae  the  now  of  Elaci^  *  i 

VU  TltU:  ai  SiiUULD  ENiXHJg^GE  t^StUlUJaATio?*  AND  T^iK  i^PiXHrr  OK  STATIi^WipK  PLANS' 

'  ,  Title  III  fundi  should  encourage  and..support  det^egn^ation  enbrtis.  In  addition, 
Titie  Ur  fuzwUng  should  support  state-wide  planivifig  eflEbrta  These  ends -ijan  be 
accompiiahed  ihroi^h  the  implementation  of  rt^Iations,  such  as  thbae  now  pro- 
posed by  the  C/ommisslonj^r  of  Education.  We  fedl  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  awanJ  fund*  to  institutions  through  the  states,  rather  than  directly  to  institutions 
.  as  a  n>eans  of  accomplishii^  this  txx>niination.  Ch^rValing  Title  III  funds  through'  a 
state  to  private  institutions  would  be  particularly,  objectkmabie.  Channeling. them  to. 
publk  institutions  through  the  state  would  be  aUo  undesirable.  Indeed,  many  be- 
lieve that  the  plight  of  the  historically  black  colleges  exists  now  because  of  under- 
_  ^^^^^         the  part  of  states  in  supportjng  the  development  of  economi' 

JSHy  deprived  studepts.  KaUier  thah  have  »t&im  screeuihe  jnsCirulTdns,  wFVSuI^t 
favor  the  inclusion  m  a  provision  rtKiuiring  tiiatthe  states  meticulovisly  observe  the" 
'  maintenance  of  effort  requirement,  and  in  addition  provide-auppleniental  support  to 
-  assist  the  colleges  in  promoting  desegregation,  the  implementation  of  estate  plan, 
and  the  enhanced  How  of  the  economically  deprived  studenta  into  the  mainatreaxn 
of  society. 

VUI  Tilt  i'^Ni'TlUNS  OF  THK  NATIONAL  TKACHiINU  KKiXOWSHlP  iWiOULD  BE  BKOADENED 

'National  Teaching  Vellowships  should  be  retained  tn^the  new  legislation  as  a 
means  of  substituting  for  existing  faculty  who  might  wish  to  take  a  saU>atical  to 
upgrade  themselves- In  addition,  however,  the  J^ational  T^urhing  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram could  be  used  to  provide  upward  mobility  for  a  pool  of  minority  students 
themselves.  Thus,  in  lieu  of  possibly  attracting  a  young  graduate  student  from  a 
prestigious  university  to  work  with  low-income  students  at  ^  developing  institution. 

—  the  <lrveioping  institutiofi  itself  might  identify  two  or'three  of  its  brightest  neoent 
graduates  to  help  in  tutoring  and  developing  other  low-income  students,.  Concurrent- 
ly, these  recent  graduates  themselves  could  be  provided  fellowships  to  wc^k  on 
advanced  (kgrees  In  addition,  the  National  Fellowship  Program  might  be  used  to 
develop  a  pool  of  specialists  inter€»$ted  in  working  with  low-income  students  and 
who  would  he  twisted  in  developing  the  skills  to  work  with  such  students.  We 
would  ijnvision  increasing  the  stipends  paid  to  'National  Teaching  Fellows  in  onter  to 
enable  them  to  match  the  alternative  incomes  they  would  have  earned  elsawhere 
atui  to  prwide  them  with  adequate  resources  to  develop  themselves.  In  place  the 
Presidents  Emeriti  Program,  we  propose  %  "topping  off*  arrangement  to  bring  in 

 visitij)g  professors  for  ^hf^rt  periods  to  ikvelop  new  programs  and  upgrade  curricula. 


V  -  320 

TH*  UKilSlATION  SHOULD  WCOUEAGI?  A  CWWUl  COOFtt^TlON  AMONG  ANO  AKHCULA- 

'  noK  WITH  iNwrmmoNa  at  vajikdiam  livxiM  ooncmwkd  with  utw-incomjc  sruoiira 

Each  level  of  ichooUng  t«nd»  to  W«me  Mother  level  for  the  faUunD*  ei^unter^ 
j»  lAr  in  (teveloping  ttuaents  frota  Iw  inccrae  buckKTwlada,  Th©  elementary  ichooli 
Qomplwn  of  tl:^  product  i«nt  to  th^m  as  teachers  from  ihe  coll^ea  Tt^  secondary 
ichooi*  point  to  the  lack  of  develoiniumt  among  thoM  coming  from  el^ntary 
•ch4>ol»-  Paiteecondary  educati*^^  pdinta  an  «xn»«in«  finger  at  the  ■ec<maary  echool*, 
JiUe  m  oiler*  an  pjpportunity  to  help  inititutione  in  poitteeoondary  educaticm  identi- 
fy b^m  developing  *tudwi*»sQn  the  secohdary  level,  to  effect  cooperation  among 
oocn^uxiity  and  four-y^r  insUtuti^lvia^iro^  educator*  epecialized  in  educating 
diaadyantaged  youth,  and  to  continue  the  deyelc^aanent  erf"  pervoiis  interested  in 
workimf  with  low-income  ^udente  by  em»uraging  them  and  supporting  thexn  in 
•  attending  graduate  and  profawionai  school*.  The  Title  UI  Prc^ram,  umter  new 
i^gifiUtiona,  should      gupportive  of  theee  coordinating  and  articulation  'activities. 

i  TITLK  111  U^i^TlON^OUU)  I^NOOURAGE  NiW  APmjAaUS  VCH  miVliXOWMS 
^  '  -    U^^STmn^^©  TO  SEKVE  lqw^noome  studjsnts 

In  the  past,  ckyelopnaent  has  meant  patterning  eteveioping  inetituticms  after  the 
mos(.  pre«tigiou»  institution*  in  the  nation.  The  new  l^slation  should  ^icourage 
in*tituti6a»  to*  ^wlop'new  programs  to  motivate  and  actually  educate  student*  to 
,^t«r  career*  poisibly,  nootraditiona^  to  them,  that  lead  to  the  mainstream.  AMis^ 
ance  shouid'fae  given  the  institutions  to  develop  new  metluxiolc^eB  and  technique* 
that  could  atoure  »ucoei#.  We  support  proposals  to  utiiiae  technolciy  and  telecom- 
muhication  in  develop^  institutims.  The  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to 
^develop  curricula  that ^  appropriate  to  the  mi^ons  of  developing  low-income 
students,  not  necesaarily  curricula,  patterned  after  otlwre.  In  brief,  the  development 
of  the  institution"  would  W^'  the  re^niciurjhpg  of  at  least  some  aspect*  of  th^  institu- 
tions in  order  to  bettar  seWe  and  cteveloptow-incoi^ 

XI  rm  AUTliimUATION  U^VEL  K0«  rmjC  in  to  B£  INCRKASED  to  S25G  MIUiON 

,  W^xoncur  with  the  i^ecommendation  of  tWe  American  Council  on  Education  and 
i^e  higher  ©ducaticM)  community  that  the  authorization  level  for  TiUe^III  be  in- 
creased to  ;J250  milljon^Given  the  phenoi^enal  prtjgress  made  in  xmproving^aciSe* 
and  given  predictions  of  the  increa»e  in  low-income  students  going  to  collese»  sup- 
port must  now  be  .Increased  for  the  retention  of  thoee  students  (a  function  to  be 
addressed  in  another, title  of  the  Higher  Ekiucation  Act)  and  to  strengthen  the 
inHt.itutinai  which  will  ha  nhoeiving  and  grartiiating.  those  stgdent*.  Indeed,  thei«  is 
one  proposal  that  the  expanded  authorization  include  funds  that,  would  be  ear^ 
nuirked  for.  institutions  that  demonstmte  success  in  actually  graduating  low-income 
studenU.  rtn  any  event,  an  expanded  authorization  will  be  needed  so  that  the 
resources'  in  this  program  will  be  somewjmt  c<i6imensurate  with  the  tasks  to  be 
performiid, 

XJj  INDUi£CT  COST  SHOULD  B4;  ALLOWED 

We  urge  that  indirect  cost  be  clearly  and  explicitly  authorized  for  Title  in  in  the 
Title  III  Program.  Thig  would  provide  resources  for  efficiently  managing  the  funds 
so  that  institutions  could  comply  with  the  high«t  standards  of  fiscal  accountability. 

XUl  THm:  SHOULD  BE  A  "GRANOFATHilK  CLAUSE" 

In  a  separate  statement  we  haVe  joined  with  two  other  a^ociations  in  stating 
that:  We  share  a  joiat  ^nd  mutual  concern  that  the  propoeed  rules  concerning 
institutional  eligibility  for  participation  in  the  Developing  Institutions  Program 
should  be  modified— tifore  they  are  published  as.  final  rules— to  niake  certain  tijat 
currently  eligibl^^institutic?ns  a)ntinue  to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  Fro- 
gram  under  the  new  progi^ms.  Some  institutions  have  initiated  programs  under 
Titi^  III  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  eligible.  To  eliminate  them  frx>m  the 
Progtain  could  cause  discontinuity  and  hardship  to  these  institutions.  '^Grandfather^ 
ing"  would  merely  retain  the  existing  institutions  among  those  that  are  eligible. 
Whetl^r  or  not  they  would  actually  receive  grants,  and  if  so,  how  much,  would  be 
separate  i^ues  to  be  c^termined  in  open  competition. 
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It  hi^  buconie  evident  to  even  thjeimoit  peripheni|  abik?ner  that  tju?  small  private^ 
coiW^e  in  Amtjrica  U  liac©^  with  an  cctinonvic  cmi$  wnparalitjW  in  it«  hiKtorvT^""^ 
Equiilly  obvioiut  is  that  high4?r  education.  hA^  reuch^  z^ro  hour  fur  implemeutinK  ^ 
that  *"ij^ii«vativ4?  plan'*  that"  will  ri»*cu«  tiw  privat4^  college  {u>m  bankruptcy  and 
*4?cure  4ur  th<?m  thcwe  iunda  m  n^am^ry  for  meeting  the, eVer-eiKaiatinK^  cot^^of 
higher  education,  Th*i  dire  pmlictioni  coucerning  the  fat4?  what  will  bcfai!  nij^ftyoN^ 
Q«ur  private  coUeg*'^  within  th«  next  {en  yearv  if  they  canned  find  a  realiamc  and 
ion^-t^frm  method  for  raiiang.mort*  money  miuit  be  believed.  V         ^  % 

In  19?4  total  gift  support  for  higher  education  i*howed  no  gain  at  all  and  pttWk^ 
and  private  fundrng  ^rc^  continued^ to  contribute  a  ttubi»tantial  portion  of  their 
money  Tor  tipecial  proj«et«  of  relatively  bhort  duration  rather  than  for  unre6tnct4,*d 
current  iwpjport.  (It    estimated  that  a^  much  aji  7  . 
.  ed  to  higher  education  ia  '^program'*  moneyJ  This  type  of  aid.  while  it  ha¥  been 
invaluable  in  many,  nmny  wayw.  does  not  eain?  the  lon^-term  financial  problemii  of  . 
inatitution«.  Indeed*  it  often  au^nienta  them,  since  reittricted  »hort-term  funding 
invari4d)ly  contnlmte«  to  new  higher  levels  of  on^oin^  expenttttiiires^  In  lihoYt.  both 
federal  and  private  asaiatance  have  tended  to  create  •t>*?^'n^nent  proiframs  but 
provide  only  temporary  financing.  Thua,  collegen  and  universities,  in  the  proce^  of 
improving  quality  and  service*,  have  comaiitted  thenu*elves  to  larger  and  larger 
budj^eta,  anticipating  lonK-ierm  growth  oi'  both  student  bodies  ^hd  gift  support  to 
offset  increased  expenditures.  Fof  United  N^ro  College  Fund  schools  this  has  posed 
an  even  greater  probierti'  than  for  mubt  c^her  institutions  because  of  the  narrow  . 
ba»e  of  siipport  available  tck  them.  When  a  prt^jram  grant  to  a  UMCF  achool  is 
axpendad,  tl^^  basic  quality  of  its  tola!  prc^ram  n^ay  be  threatened. 

There  seems  little  doubt  tlxat  the  d^velppment  of  strong  endowments  is  one  of  the  . 
ke>^  to  meeting  the  on-going  and  escalating  coetts  erf  h^fher  education,  but  how  can 
ttie  predominantly  bli^^^  college  increase  their  endowment*,  given  the  lack  of 
weaitliy  alumni  and  nJSatance  on  the  part  of.  their  miyor  donors  to  make  other  ^ 
than  reatricted  grants?^ 

■»  TOKTOLUXIK  KSOOWMENT  KtlNlMNU  PLAN 

The  United  Ne^ro  College  Fund  believer  that  a  truly  innovative  plan,  for  the 
predominantly  black  college  has  been  developed,  and  has  decided  to  try  to  raise  a 
substantial  sum—something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $i>0  million— to  make  it  possible 
to  help  iu  41  member  schools  participate  in  such  a  program.  ' 

The  plan  itself,  called  the  College  Endowment  Funding  Plan  (CE.F.P.)  relies  on 
monetary  and  invei^tment  procedure*  currently  in  operation  in  the  busintsa  commu- 
nity and  utiiixea  loan  funds  for^the  benefit  of  institutions  rather  than  as  a  last 
resort  The  $k^ired  i^ult  is  achieved  by  "leveraging'*  gift  money  with  borroWiKi 
money,  with  both  the  gift  money  and  borrowed  money'  invited  at  a  favorable 
Interest  spread: 
In  order  to  participate  in  the  plan  an  Institution  needs; 
One:  A  combinition  of  gift  monies  that  is  at  least  one-third  unrestricted; 
Two:  A  loan  twice  the  amount  of  the  gift  monies. 

Example:  Tuskegee  Institute  (a  UNCF  school)  receives  a  restricted  grant  in 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000  to  be  expended  for  the  development  of  a  new  curricu- 
lum in  its  schcx)!  of  veterinary  medicine.  It  then  needs  another  $f5^K},(KM)  of 
unrestricted  gift  mofwy  and  ^^.OOO.OOO  of  loan  funds,  borowed  at  a  fitvorabie 
interims,  rati,  to  make  the  Pbi**work. 
•    To  illuatfate  how  the  Plan  works:  the  total  amount  of  $4.iliK),(K)0  is  then  invented 
in  fixed  inter«»t  securities  at  a  rate  ilightly  higher  than  th^U  at  which  the 
1^,000,000  portion  was  borrowed,  apd  the  Plan  ii^  locked  in  for  a  25-year  t)eriod.  Thif 
return  on  the  tOal  investment  is        as  follows;  '  ^       .  . 

One:  To  pav  the  interest  on  «ie  loan  for  the  first  15  year**  then  interest  and    •  . : 
principal  for  tlhe  remaining  10  years;  "  .  ,  . 

Two:  To  provide  $100,000  a  yeaf  of  program  money  for  the  entire  period,  the  first 
ten  paynvenU  tb  meet  the  specified  purpose  for  which  the  grant  was  made,  and  the 
rollowing  paymenta  to  maintain  the  program  p<»rmanently; 

Thr«#:  Thik  remainder  of  the  ihvestixicnt  income  is  to  be  re-invested  to  increaj*e 
the  tjrinci  pal  amount  '        ,        r     -  ,  i_ 

■  Then,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  yeara*  when  Tuskegae  Institute  has  paid  back  the 
loaji  and  met  its  pbli^atujna^to  the  gr^tor,  the  proems  works  out  in  such  a  way 

0  ■ 
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that  aa  iMiduwim-nt  in  Xhv  amount  of  S^>,240.4Z2  wiii  havt?  cr^atwi,  arid  thi»  pix>vid4j» 
a  pfrniaaent  iiource  uf  unniujl  inconw?.        *  .      ^  • 

STATEMENT  '  BV     ANDREW     ll     BILIJNGSLEY,  PRtJSIDENT. 
MORGAN  STATE  ^  DIVERSITY,  BALTIMORE.  MD.;  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCL4TI0IV.F0R  EQlfAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HIGHER 
EDl-CATION  (NAFEO) 

Mr  BiixiNGSUiY.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman. 
^  My  name  is  Andrew  Biilingsley,  and  I  am  president  of  Morgan 
State  Uni\?ersity  in  Baltimore,  TVfd. 

Today,  r appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association 
^for  Kqual  Opportunity  tft  Higher  Education/ With  me  today  also  is  ' 
Dr-  Samuel  Myers,  who  is  the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Ai»sociation,  and  would  be  able  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  you 
might  wi:>h  to  raise.  -  /  ^ 

^  I  will  n9t  read  the  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  like, 
^first,  to  thank  you  personally  for  the  leadership  you  are  providing, 
and  your  committee,  in  the  field  of  higher  education  and  the  na- 
tional policy,  and  to  express  our  continuing  support  for  the  kind  of 
leadenihip  that  you  and  your  committee  are  providing  for  the 
Nation. 

I  wpuld  just  read  one  or  two  pages  of  my  opening  remarks,  then 
the  n>ajor  points  of  the  t)&stimoriy,  and  conclude  with  the  fiAai 
paragraph  of  my  testimony. 

We  fully  concur  in  opr  Association  with  the  definition  of  "devel- 
oping Institutions"  after  exhaustive  stydy  and  extensive  hearings 
by  th^  Office  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educatidn, 
and  Welfare.  The  essence  of  this  definition  is.  that  the  developing 
institution  is  distinguish^  from  others  by  serving  a  significant, 
number  of  economically  deprived  students.      .  ^      ; * 

We  concur  with  the  uije  of  the  quantitative  measures,  average 
educational  and  general  expenditures  per  fuli-tirhe  equivalent  stu- 
dent and  average  basic  educational  opportunity  grant  awa'rfl'  per 
PTE  undergraduate  student,  for  identifying  Institutions  serving 
these  economically  disadvantaged  students.  ' 

^he  adoption  of  this  definition  of  the  developing  institution 
should  be  a  key  and  a  central  element  in  the  reauthorization 
legislation. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seek  to  make  about,  12  other  m^or 
points  in  support  of  the  reauthorization. 

The  second  point  is  that  title  III  should  not  converted  into  a 
general  institutional  aid  program.  It  should  remain  targeted  to  low- 
income  students  being  ^served  by  particular  insti^tutions. 

Third:  We  believe  that  the  impIi£?ation  that  funding  under  title  ' 
III  is  temporary  should,  be  eliminated.  As  long-as  there  are  eco- 
nomically deprived  students  being  served  by  the  institutions,  there 
may  be  a  continuing  need  for  support,  and  we  urg^  that  that 
concept  be  implemented  in  this  legislation.    /  ' 

Fourth:  Our  view  is  that  the  new  legislat^ion  should  clarify  the 
relationship  between  developing  irtstitutions  and  assisting  agencies. 

There  have  been  some  problems  in  the  relationship  between 
assisting  agencies  and  the  developing  institutions.  We  certainly  do 
not  condone  any  malpractices  that  might  have  appeared  to  have 
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been  deyeioping.  We  want  to  »©e  the  li^glation  iUeif  be  more 
expUat  in  danfying  thii  reJ^^ 

The  nwjor  authority  and  responsibility  should  reat  with"  the  inati- 
tutiona  but  they  alMmld  still  be  able  to  use  asaiating  agendea.  Once 
those  agencies  are  appointed,  they  should  be  accountable  fully  to 
the  Government  for  the  use  of  those  funds. 

Our  fifth  point  is  that  tiUe  m  legislation  should  authoriie  and 
support  fundraising  activities  by  developing  inatitutiona. 

At  the  present  time  ipiSTsossa>le  to  do  so  some  training  of  fund- 
raisiMT  smff,  but  we  yfould  iilce)to  see  that  expanded  a  bit  further 
m  order  to  enable  institutions  to  da  fui:Kiraising  activitiee. 

We  are  partunilarlV  eager/to  support  and  endorse  the  F.  D. 
FatteiiBon  endowment  >i«^/ior  development  funding,  an  endow- 
ment ty^  of  funding  for  these  institutions. 

Our  sixth  point^^s^.^hftt' we  woiild  discourage  an  extension,  or 
expansion  of  the  set-aside  approach.  We  think  that  fundifag  should 
be  targeted  to  those  institutions  serving  large,  numbers  of  low 
income  students.  As  to  the  expansion  of  the  existing  set-asuiea,  we 
support  the  existing  program  for  community  collies  of  a  24  per- 
<  cent  set  aside  but  would  be  opposed  to  expanding  that  further. 

We  are  really  bpposed  to  the  idea  of  setna^des  for  predominantly 
black  colleges.  In  our  Association,  we.  would  not  support  that  ap- 
proach. We  would  rather  stick  with  the  prestent  regulations  whidb 
target  these  funds  for  institutions  serving  laige  proportions  of  low 
income  students  wherever  they  may  be. 

Our  seventh  point,  Mr.  Ghairman,  is  that  title  III  funds  should 
encourage  des^nregation,  and  should  support  statewide  plans  which 
are  m  kfeeping  with  HEW  guideliiies,  . 
.  We  stUl  Htould  be  oi^wsed  to  aUocatiijg  funds  at  the  State  level, 
but  would  be  to  favor  of.allocating  ftmds  to  the  inatitutiona.  The 
role  of  the  States  in  deeegr^ation  should  be  supported  in  this 
legislation. 

Our  eighth  |>oint  is  that  the  functions  of  the  national  teachiiig 
fellowship  program  should  be  broadened-  We  are  specially  eager 
to  encourage  young  people  who  graduate  from  the  developing  insti- 
tutions  to  go  on  and  become  further  trained  and  able  to  worit  with 
students  in  theee. situations.  We  would  not  like  to  rely" completely 
oiiimportinff  students  and  ejiliertise  from  other  institutions;  but  to 
hem  these  developing  instm^^ons  develop  their  faculty  as  well  as 
urnri  students  through  the.  expansion  of  the  Tinf(o^na]  teaching  fel- 
lowship program. 

Nine:  Is  out;  view  that  the  legislation  should  encourage  a  doaer 
cooperation  ai^ong  the  institutions  a^  various  levies. 
_  It  is  now^  too  easvrfor  the  colleges  to  blame  the,  high  schools  and 
the  conarftunity  coBe^es,  and  for  the  senior  colleges'  not  to  agree, 
and  fotf  therM'por  ttifuversities  to  have-a 

We  think/there  ought  to  be  more  coordkation  m' onier  to  get 
more  disadvajptaged  stuttents  educated  at"  the  highest  levels  of^ 
higher  education.  ; 

Ten:  We  bdjieve  that  title  HI  should  encourage  new 'approaches 
for  institutions  serving  low-income  students,  and  should  not  be 
confined  to  theutr^tional  approaches. 

Eleven:  We  think  that  the  authorization  level  for  title  III  should 
be  increased.  to  $25p  milfion,  beyond  the  present  $120  million. 
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Twelve:  We  believe  that  the  indirect  cost  should  be  allowed  for 
the  tnatitutidns  in  support  of  this  program.  '        ,  ^ 

And  finally,  Mr.  Ch^rraan,  we  believe  that  there  should  be  a 
type  of  "grandfather  clause!'.  That  is,  we  share  in  a  joint  and 
mutual  conc»m  with  other  institutions  that  the  proposed  rul^ 
concerning  eligibility  for  participation  should  be  modified  to  allow 
institutions  now  participatmg  to  continue  ±o  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate, and  for  the  Office  of  Education  to  decide  whether  they  may, 
indeed,  be  funded  in  a  particular  year.  ,  ^  ^ 

Mr;  Chairman^  those  are  the  mauof  observations.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  qu^tions  that  the  committee  members  may 
nave. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  ' 
,  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  proceed*  with 
the  panel  members,-  and  then  have  qu^tions  directed  at"  the  panel 
members  as  the  members  wish  to  ask  the  questions  of  ^11  at  one 

time.  *  ,  . 

•  Without  objection,  the  stat^nent  submitted  to  the  subcommittee 
under  Ahe  rules  by  the  National  Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coali- 
iion  Will  be  inserted  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  record,  and  1  ask 
Mr.  ^vin  Rivefa  to  proceed  to  comment  on  that  statement,  add  to 
it,  or  supplement  it  in  any  way  he  is  most  comfortable.  .  v 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Alvin  D.  Rivera,  director,  finance 
and  manpower  activitii^  committee  on  minorities  in  engineering, 
representing  the  Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coalition  follows:] 
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nmm  is  AXvin  Rivera  and  I  hav«  bMn  dMignatad  Aft  tte  spQte«^ 
pexioin  fear  the  Hispanic  Highiw:  Edition  Coalition  cjn  thi*  tqpic  of 
Diwtioping  Injititiitionft,    I  had  the  opportunity  to^'work  in  tha  DtrviBlop- 

Inatx tutiocw  pm^m  lac  8  mntha  {Octofc^  I97€  -  May  1977)  as 
HSSd  fallow,   lha  e^q^oriwofe  was  insightful,  revaaling,  frustrating,.' 
disappointing,  and  oftan  di^alixing.    In  addition,  I  workad  as  a 
S|»ciAl  Assist4int  in  the^  Offioa  of  tha  Assistant  Secrstary  for  'Educatioft 
in  the  PepartH»nt  of  Haalth^  Sdbcation,  an4  WelffiLre  («EW) .  Currantly) 

.  I  m  «D|>loyed  by  the  ^;ational  Ac^K^i^  Qf  Scienpels  fpr  tha  Cocaittae  an 
Minorities  ii^^iYgineering, 

Tha  Kiipai>ic  Hi^^iar  Education  Coalition  (IWBC}  is  octt|5ri»ed  of  in- 
dividuals rapreaentinQ  10  national  Hispanic  orqwizatio^  interested  in 
ijspix)vin9  educational  oonditiona  for  their  constitumcies.    Itie  has 

"^as  it^  '<iuitral  to  increase 'participation  of  Hispanic  populations 

in  higher  education  in  the  Nation.    The  10  national  organisations  s4iic^ 
caiprise  the  HliEC  are:  ,  ,        /  . 

.    ASPXRA  of  Anerica 

EI  Cohgreso  ^2acicnal  d6  Asuntos  Colegiales 

League  of  United  Latin  Amea:ican  Citizens 

>fexican  Anerican  Legal  Defense  &  ^ixratipnal  Fund 

^telxican  Afnerican  Mdmen's  Kational '  Xi^spciaticm 

National  Association  for  Equal  Educationad  Opportunities 

National  Qxtncil  de  La  Kaza 

National  LMAGB,  Inc,  ■  '  ■ 

Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  &  Education  .Fund,  Inc.* 
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We  wi«h  to  duK:niM  thrtx?  things  with  you  toc^y.    First,  we  wifih 
provicto  you  with  a  brief  backgnxind  aixHit  t)^  critioai  noeds  of 
Hia{>ajvu»ia  highisr  «?uca€iian.    Ttmx,  m  wxdd  liie  to  di^cuM  the  cumwt 
lahai  and  rogulaticra  of  Title^lII  and  theic  ^licatiai  to  tte  Hi^>eiaic 
l^cDpuIation.  -KinallyVwii  will  sm^fgeat  vwriou*  changes  i^i  the  eStijiting 

aod  operations  of  ti,tlu  III  ii>'  order  to'acklress  the  noeds  of  HiJipaaicB. 

Thrt  r«Authori2aticrt  of  HEA  of  is  extr«^Iy  inportant  to  the 

lUspiiuc  oCKKiinity.    \»ki  und»jr«tand  that  this  particular  raauthorizaticn 
cycle  may  he  for  five?  years,  running  into  the  raiddle  19§0'«.    With  the 
o^ntiruied  growth  in  tiie  Hispanic  population  {by  the  ye<ir  2000,  Hi^>anics 

projected  to  be  the  largest  niioarity  in  the  U.S.) ,  the  ability  to 
ent«r  aie  tac^jaicai  and  professicnal  fields,  thxxxjgh  higher  oajcation,  be- 
cane*  ?k  c«ntirAl  oancam  to.  th&  Hi^sanic  comiunity.    ^   v      .  ^ 

Higher  education  b&xxii6»  evai  raore  critical,  whiai  you  cwsidor  the 
glariiig  inequities  lii^sanics  fopG  in  oducatlon,^E<iicatxariai  attaii-«jent 
sstiil  njTuins  at  the.  9th  grade  lev^l,    Drc^XHat    rates  ^oar  over  50%  in 
an  o'^^tirwhcliTU/Kj  nuniber  of  t^artaely  .pqfiulatcd  schx5l  districts.  ParticipiJ- 
tiai  rate^  in  four  y^^ar,  graduate  and  professional  schools  continue  to 
be  1%  to  2%..  These  inequities  set  against  the  contiiuied  hi^^^S^o^loyr 
jTfcat» rates  ol  H^^H^^MQipo-'yc^th'-i)^^  30%)  exaKplify  the  seriousness 

of  the  inequities  we  face.  . 

Th»?  interest  of  tha  Hispanic  ooimxinity  in  higher  oducatidf  is  not 
Isolatod  to  o^ur  conci»ms  with  the  populatlcc^  booni  and  disturbi3>g  in<^quitiea4 
Uit  takes  on  greater  significance  as  ^  analyze  the  current  treixis  in  higher 
education  and  tho  nation *s  econcniy*  ^ 
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Ona  would  just  have  to  redd  th^  neu^s^p^rs  tx)  see  the  trends  in 
hi^gher  ©dbcatian.    Tt«ae  tren^  are  not  cjivoroed  f rm  the  econcmic  con-* 
cUticrui  of  the  exxintry.    Pro|XD«-itian  13  has  threata>ed  t±m  ecctxwdc  stabil- 
ity of  local  oonmuuty  college  cif forts.    It  has  also  threat temcsd  ii^diroctly, 
but  nev«rthele««  critically,  the- financing  of  f<Xir  year  ediK?atictfial  s^'stems, 
pinoe  Stata  funding  will  now  hecam?-  ev«n  nsore  ccqpetitive.  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education  CIHE»)  are  f^ing  the  ^irolliaent  decline  ani  diffi- 
cuiti«»  of  .financing  a  University  qperation  (e.g.  buildings/ mainb^unce, 
teacher  salaries) .  • 

The  Bakke  dtecisjon  so^^sts  that  the  allocation  of  profess iooi^l 
admissicra  slots  will  be  tighter •    The  Hispanic  oqmraunity  cannot  te)larate 
thi9  ii^lication,  since  we  are  alroady  undorreprenefit^  ,  in  vao&t  profess- 
slonal  f ieldi^  V^t  we  are  facing  is  a  raiddle  income  revult  v^hich  is 
9:>ing  to  out  samy  at  advauitages  that  ininorities  and  the  poor  are  just; 
beginning  to  realise.  *  ' 

^    The  au6dle  inccrae  revolt  is  not  unjustified,  given  ^iraling  in- 
flation and  th»  public  cry  for  exc^lenc^  in'  and  opportunity  for  all 
Ainaricans  in ^•e<iica.tiQci  \*dTp  oontribute,  through  taxeis,  to  ©(^icaticn. 

But  these  tinafxis  are  coming  at  a.  tiittB  progress  for  tlio  poof  is 
wiing.  fli^iwics  hav«e  not  penettated  four-^^^  and  gratia te  s;±oo5.  ed- 
ucational s^tains  in  equitable  mffnbers.    Qoportunities  are  still  limited 

"  •    '  '  ...  . 

STid  access  has  not  been  achie^^ed.    Thus,  fpur  primry  is^am  facing^His- 

panics  in  hight^r  education  ocsitinue  to  be  access  ^  retentic^  f  professional 

"dewlogr^it f '  and  institu'tional  gcprQsentation  ,\  '  i, 

Those  trends  bocosio  ovtsn  nci^  pn:v>ounccd  when  .we  analyze  tha 


inwlv«tefint  of  Hiii|>^ca  ju\  edbcational  institution  anfl  a^^sKdas*  The 
l4ck  o£  ixT^titutional  rtfux^«i^tation  na&ains  &  difficult  barrier  to  over^ 
CGom  and  current  participation  in  XHE:s  And  Federal  ^  State  educatiorwil 
agfincios  romins  miruml*  ^ 

B»yond  the  limited  p^rticipaticn  of  Kisparvic  students  in  higher  edu- 
cdtionf  f^KAilty  <^  adnujii&trative  t&xika  are  virtually  uninhzibited 
iliipanics.    The  number  of  institutional  personnel  im  extrajtely  Iw 
throoghcxit  the  oowtxy,  particularly  in  urban  and  rtiral  ar^^  with  large 
proportions  of  the  ^>ani«h  «peaJcir>gr.   The  laqk  of  inatituticnal  partici-  - 
pation  in  faculty  and  adninistrative  positions  is  farther  explicated  by 
the  lack  of  a  set  of  Hinpanic  controlled  postsaoondary  institutions  to 
generate  such  professionals.    There  ar^  cnly  a  handful  of  •^ILispanic 
Colleges*  in  the  country  and  they  are  at  the  beginning  stages. 

■  In  simAary^  access,  retention,  professional  ^Jevelofineht/  and 
institutional  res^resentation  are  the  inain  issues  i^ch  most  be  «:kddressfid  - 
in  the-^reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edbcation  Act  on  behalf  of  Hispanics, 
^       .      :  "access  *'  »  ^ 

Access  to  postBecondary  educational  institutions  (including  ocm- 
munitycollegM)  cannot  be  achieved  until  mb  equalize  ewircrsTients  for 
Hispanic's  with  ths  middle  and  i;$:per  middle  incon^  sUidents.    Early  inter- 
viDntion  in  the  way  of  counseling  and  tutoring   is  extremely  inp^rtant  to 
^t  the  students  ready  to  enter,  the  eduoatic^l  system.    It  is  difficult 
to  enroll  Hispanic  college  sti^Sents,  if  they  do  r^t  conplete  a  high  school 
education,    Programs  that  serve  as  a  bridge  between  junior  high^  high 
sdoois,  twotfyeor,  four  year,  and  ^jraduate-  institutions  need  to  be  expanded 
and  targ<eted  to  Hispanic  areas. 


r 


The  Eispdnic  drc^sout   r^tfi  conti,nui^  to  be  s«vt@r«  in  jwior  high, 
hi^h  school,  and.cx>,IIog6s  throughcxit  urban  and  rural  areas.  l^XiciBS 
and  prograft»  that  seek  to  ke^  the  studtot  in  school  noad  to  be  dav^loped.  ' 

A  aajor  purpose  of  higher  ©dbcatign  is  to  place  individijals  -  into 
tho  policy  arervas  of  society.    Hiapanics  need  to.  go  be^xind  the  Associata  of 
Arts  and'  Bachelors  Oagre«s»  into  grady^ltfi^  an^  prof^sional  «^»catio«.  Our 
success  in  this  area  has  beesa  disbal.   Aooess  and  intention  ace  key . 
issuer  in  graduate  education.    In  order  to  fill  adhinistrativ^  arki  faculty 
posts  in  XHEls,  Hispar^ics  nust  acquire  graduate  degrees.    Gradi&te  education 
program  «<^ch  j^Kpp^^  iiispanic^-  in  graduate  schools  need  to  be  exparvSed* 

.  Thi6  lacJ;  of  Hispanic  repreeCTtati6n  in  local,  state,  and  federal 
executive  agervci^  and  educational  inl^tutiDns,{f acuity,  a*iinistrators,  . 
and  federal  and  state  advisory*  panels,  is  an  unawidable  opnsaquenoe  of 
ifuidequata  professional  j^wlc3craent.    Ttiis  hinde^  effective  articulation 
of  ouir  probleuss  and  frustrates  the  develcpfient  of  strategies  to  meet  cx3r 
present  and  emerging  educational  needs.    Withcxit  equitable  representation, 
policies  ax>d  pix^rams  will  continue  to  have  liniiib^  ii^pact  on  the  His$>anic 
ocWMunity* 

Hiring  of  Federal  enployoes  in  education  is  not  a  r^uthorization 
^issue  per  se,  but  the  ppoblm  should  Jce  addressed.    Effectiveness  of  ^ 
Federal  oducaticn  progran>js  for  Hispanics  will  be*  stifled  unless  suffi- 
ci€3d:  particip9ition  of  Hi^isenic  staff  in  policies  arxi  pmgrarw  occurs.  For 
exainple/it  should  be  noted  t^t  theifeare  c^ly  two  Hispanic  professionals 
in  the  entire  ^jreau  of  Higher  and  ^[ksntinuing  Education^    Itiis  is  ooh^ 
tinued  evidence  of  the  in©€nsitivty  of  the  Fedeikl  govarrwaent  to  the 
no(ads  of  His^anics. 


R?C  *  •  "^^S 
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Tm£  III  -  THE        and  a^CKGHQCKP 
OWGC-  UW;    Pu^jOic  IM  89-329-^.  8,  1965:    TiUe  III  StXOTgthmipg *  ^ 
De\^lC3|?ing  Instituatiom     The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  a^ist  in  raisis^ 
the  arjidPinic  quality  of  colldg4»  wtiiah  have  the  dasire  and  pot^ptial  to  ' 


»ate  a  wibstantial  contribution  to  the  higher  cadbcaticn  rasourcM  of  caur 
Nation,  fc«t  which  for  fin^ial   and  othar  raaaons  are  struggliixj  for 
mirvival  and  are  i«oiat»d  froa  the. main  ci^rreaits  of  academic  life.  For 
this  purpofle,  the  Cnvmi^a loner      authorised  to  wtahlifth  a  natii^nal 
tfiachiijg  feilc*i»hip  progiraw,  to  enooa;!^  as^  assist  in  the  establiBfroent 
of  cxxiperative  arrang^wjts  Lgidei^  uhich  th&se  colXa^f^  iioay  drw  on  the 
talent  and  ^qperierwe  of  our  fii^t  bolleges^ai^  universities,  and  cn 
the  educational  reaoiiroes,  of  business  and  industry  •  in  th^ir  ef  fo^  to 
iss^pjxM  their  acadmic  . quality r 

The  Devig^oping  Institutions  prograiB  is  mainly  a  minority,  opuratad 
program*    The  history  of  the  program  ettphasiaes  allooating  resources  to 
helping  collcsges  develop  their  r^cxirces.    In  reooit  years,  giv^  the 
tight  .mcsney'  situation  Q^highe?-  educational  instituticns ,  n»r©  colleges 
have  applied  for  Title IKr  fur>ds. 


This  logislation  haflk  had  an  ov^orall  positive  inf luenos  on  the  insti-  . 
.tutions  fortunate  jenoogh      be  helped  by  the  program.    For  this  reason, 
support  the  program,  in  principle,  with  sevieral  laajor  modifications. 
We  believe  this  legislation  was  established  to  help  all  institutions  that 
demonstrate  &  conrntnimt  to  serving  low-incctoa  and  minority  group  students. 
Although  the  program  has  been  criticized  for  its  poor  administration  at 
tiinesi  the  pc^itiw  aspects  of  the  program  outweigh  the  negative  ^ 
adffiinistrative  problems. 


With  tha  demographic  data  revedling      ewr  increasijig  Kii^>anic 
popiiIatX(?n,  the  neied  oxists  for  personnel  operating  pnsgr^^  like 
'*I>3?ralcpirK|  Imtitutionss**  to  booome  ixore  knwXed^^oble  of  the  po^itiv^  - ' 
aspects  of'  flrwauxrially  si:fDportlr>g  institutior^  which  ©nroli  high  natters  of 
Hispanic  stad^ts;    The  table  below  illustratfijs  the  proportion  that  . 
Hx^3anics  cx;xistitutc  of  both  the  gmeral  populatic^  and  the  minority 
population-    Peirticuiarly  signi^j^ant  is  the  fact  that  5.  y^ars  a9o: 
•Hispanics  oOB|3rised.  6. 3%  of  the  total  population- 
^Hispanics  ccqpri^ed  *33.7%  of  the  minority  population.  ,  ^ 


"     .  TASI£  I 


(in  thcus^Lnds) 


%  of  Total 
Pc^HilatiOri 


%  of  Minority. 
Population 


Non-Minority 

165,000 

01.5 

Minority 

37.500 

18.5 

100.0 

Hispanic 

12,700 

6.3 

33.7 

Black 

22,500 

11.1 

'60.0 

Asi«m 

^  1,50Q, 

.0.1 

4.0 

Native  (includes 

♦  300 

0.4  ' 

2.1 

*  eskxmas)  ■ 

Total  population 

203,000 

:  100,0 

Source:    U.S.  Qansus  Data, 1974 
■  The  nc£5d3  of  Hispanics  oontinuo  to  go  unmet  in  higher  education- 
Whxle  the  Hispanic  ptjpuidtic^  continues  to  incrGose,  a  decl-ipe  in  the 
funding  for  the  nasic  Institutional  Dbvelo|3mnt  Prograsn  (BIDP)  was. 
recorded  frOT  1977  to  1978. 
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twdiDQ  history  of  the  Basic  Instituticnai  Deveicpm^t  Progran 
(BIDP)  "-is  listed  in  Table  II,    Th^  data  are  not  f«|5r^»itative  of  the 
•  A^anced  Institutional  Develc^went  Progtara  CAIDP) .    Althcxigh  previcjis 
FWticipation  in  TiUa  III   was  not  a  requirement  of  AIOP  funding,  nc«t 
Mv«nc36d  schools  wauns  foracrly      the  Babxc  progron, ,  Most  cxxoatituants, 
includir>g  Hispanics,  ser^-^  by  the  AIDP  would  like  to  sae  a  breakdow  of 
X^)dix\g  to  institutions  SKjrvixig  etlmc  and  racial  popiilati£»i$.    In  1977, 
9*3  percent  of  the  total  BIQP  fxxnds        al.located  for  aiapanics  and  in 
19?$  this  p^ircentasKS  v»«  cutv.to,  6.9%*        -  - 

BASIC  ii^rruTiONAii  pgvHijaMNr  psog^m^ 
Tiro:  Illy  STRmTiHgro^  ciy;sLCPiMG  iNgmunot^ 

IV  1966  -  197S  -  \ 

MUMBER  OF         '  TOTAI*.  PEJQOT  AVERAGE " 

0DLIH3ES  A«XOT  TOTAL  GRWT 

/     YEAR     •  "FCMiSD  FIKDS 


1966 

N/A 

S  164,784 

3.0% 

N/A 

1967 

E^A 

504,188 

•  1.6% 

,  N/A 

1968 

N/A 

919,010 

3.0% 

N/A 

1969 

H/A 

891,147 

2.9% 

H/A 

1970 

H/A 

2.0% 

N/A 

1971 

14 

1,613,000 

4.76% 

115,214 

1972 

18 

2,816,000  . 

5.43% 

156,444 

1973  - 

23 

3,556,000 

6,83% 

154,608 

1974' 

26 

3,812,000 

7,33% 

I46>615 

1975 

24 

V  4,336,QO0'* 

8.33% 

180,666 

1976 

* 

31 

4,660,825 

8.96% 

150,349 

9 

✓ 

ERiC  ^  ^39 


NL^ISER  OP 


TOTAL 


OF  TOTAL 


1971 
1978 


27 
22 


$  4,861,440 

.3,612,000 


9.351 
6.94% 


180, 0S3 
164,181 


;  $32^356,394  - 
-  ^     hM&od  <Xi  these  data,      aqve^ with  the  Geieral  Accgunting  Office 
R©|)carb  (rebruary  13,  1979)  that  there  is  a  mod  to  "clAjrify  the  piograi^'is 
intoat  to  show  iiis^laitijcris  ^lauld  be  serv^  and  the  goals  th^e 

inatitutians  ahould  achieve- Therefore,  w  recqro^i  the  following 
changes  to  the  escistijv^  legislation*  ' 

The  caoalition  reoccKsends  that  this  title  be  chiij>ged  to  **Stref^gthening 
Dawelgping  Institutions  and  CDilage  Pxxjgrams-*   This  chan^  is  dir^^ctad 
tcward  providing  ino<^ti\g3S  through  effective  arvi  innovative  ooilage 
progrants.    The  aollege  igyCTtms  will>  be  desigr^  to  serve  substantial 
nuniber«  of  ecx^ncinically 'disadvantaged  students        studo^ts  v*)0  cone  frtan 
enviroriiients  in  vijhich  the  dominate  langia^ge  is  a  iaxK[uage  other  than 
Englxsh.    Such  college  progrosns  may  or  nay  not  be  located-  in  asx*  existing 
*dev«loping  inatitution.     It^e  college  progranis  would  utilize  epcisting 
and  other  available  resouroes  to  be  tt^gon^ive  ix>  the  above  needs  of  ^  ■ 
studi^ts  regardless  of  their  location  or  financial  iitatus* 
Retention  Incentive  Grants  -  -  •  "  -    - 

We  reccproerxi  developing  a  separate  secticxi  under  this  title  riaser*- 
ving  25  percent  of  the  funding  for  '•Incentive  Grants  for  Rete^tioi"  of 
students,    TtiBBo  grants  ahould  be  reserved  for  tha«e  Institutions  \^ch 
d£i»onstratc  a  high  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  under  served  populations. 


ERIC 
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A»t«rvticn  SBOATMi  the  ccHpIatiisn  of  the  propQ««d  acactemic  or  caroer  90^ 
ofl  dettt&iiud  by  tha  stud^t  J   The  pcxipoMd  9oa%  oould  maam  ocqpletinq 
a  liingltt  cIass,  a  dugroe  program  or  an  activity  »pDt\scaroci  by  the  oclla^* 
For  uxio^ls,  an  institution  «uld      eligible  to  receive  a  grant,  ifjlt" 
c^gBunfttr&ti^  that  stuck^ts  are  progrejising' through  a  da^roe  program. 

Tte  int^t  of  tha#e  grants  is  to  ensure  that  ir^&titutions' servuig 
substantial  pro|x:>rtions  or  tujpbers  of  students  U)o  '^re  ocxvKiuicAlly  dis- 
advantage or  UioM  dominant  lan^^^  is  other  than  D^lish  mil 
S|?TOif  ic^iy  adtoiSis  the  issues  of  accass  and  retmtion*    B;ff active  and 
innovativia     forts  to  inerwse  the  enrollment  and  gracSk^aticn  of  the»e 

i,  ■    .  .  '  >  \     "5*'.    -  - 

populations  ^huuld  bQ  oonaidered  the  central  mission  of  th&  Instdt^iti^^-' 
..Purthaofl&ce,  an  irwaDftasa'^in  anralliaen^  by  i'tseif    is  not  a  sufficient 

reason^  f«;«r  oligib^yjaf  u^^raceiye  incentivw^cptrants. 

...       ^  ...     .  ,  . '  ^  .  _ . 

Rural  Colleges  ... 

recoaswnd^  davel^ing  a  separate  section  under  this  tjftXe  resorv- 

ing  25  percent  of  the  funding  for  *'I^al  Colleges* "    IThese  grants  should 

be  «38orv»ad  for  rural  colleges  \*tuch  serve  signifiaant  nuntoers  of  studonts. 

v^ho  ocw  t'rooi  economically  disadvantaged  bc^grounds  and  frcm  mviron- 

c&iants  in  ^»Mch  the  dominant  ianfguag«2  is  a  language  other  than  Qiglish. 

Such  grants  sl»uld  iMvabXe  oollusgKis  to  develop  and  modify  their  educational 

programs  to  most  the  needs  of  wich  stud^its.    All  available  data  aund 

■  Qxperic^K:®  to  date  teve  cc^lusively  daaianstrated  that  rural  colleges 

with  significar\t  rujmbers  of  ooonomicaily  disadvantaged  and  language  minority 

studt^ts  are  s^^rely  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  academic  resources  , 

The  Coalition  loels  tha  goographical  isolation^  lack,  of  informtion  base^  . 

arxi  low  aocioeoonomic   status  of  rural  ocnmunities  must  be  addb^sed  through 

♦ 

a  set-aside  of  25%. 


IHirhap*  the  major  waakn^*  of  Title  III  i«  with  ooniortim  mrrang^ 

mmtUB^    In  a  re|x>rt  by  thir  DivisicSn  of  ArAlysis,  Revi^^r,  and  Cto^Iiance 

imSC)  in  the  0«)|j^artiae»it  of  Hoaithr  ^ication,  aend  WaifArta  (Jajiuaxv 

197^) ,  prxxjraa  office  racx>ni«  indicated  that  the  Phel|>«  Stokes  Fund  awijitad 

41  prcx|ran»/  Institute  far  Servioe  bo  Eaucatic«>-36,and'.the  College  ^ 

PliKORi^t  SerYice-41.    Further,  the  re^Jort  revY^od  that'  tbe  Phelps  Stote« 

Pt^Tid  and  tho  Colliage  PLK:wmt  S«rvxoe  appear  together  on  21  ^rants>^  awi. 

the  Oolieye  Placewent  Service  and  the  Institute,  for  Services  to.  Education 

afpcar  together  on  27  grs^ttr. — ^1  throe  afjpear  U>^ther  on  18  grants. 

The  i:<sport  reocniaec^tion  st^t^s 

The  Oa(mussiaiar  shcwld  institute  ^Si^AJdy  of  thefp<<5^i€incy  p{  use 
of  assisting  agencies,  particularly  thoT^heliwi'-lsrESces  F\xyy^  Inc.  r  tJ^ 
^   College  Plaqasient  Servioe,  and  the  Institute  fpr  Service  to  Educa- 
■    tion,  to  determine  (a)  ^if  the  frequency  of  use  is-  justifi^, ,  (b)  if  . 
1'       Ffi^al  procurement  regulations-  wens  fpllcw^  by  the  granto*^,  and 
(ci  if  fsdorol  funda  are  paying  for  a  duplication  of  effoort. 

Ifhis  is  a  situatictfi  that  should  not  "be  regarcled  lightly,    TKm^  the 
Title  III  proqram  have  iiny  studies  currently'  in  progress  ^hich  address 
these  questions?  Vfe  feel  this  is  a  matter  that  deservses        utiTpst  atten- 
tion^  wd  therefore  we  are  requastiraj  the  following  legislative  changKJS, 
We  recxitroend  careful  restncturLvj  of  cooperative  arr^ln{|Qfnents  as  they 
curtwtly    exist*    Specifically,  while  v«  recognize  the  value ^^sucJi 
^anfangecients,       reeom^nd  that:  ; 

1.  No  institution  or  agency  acKuaii  arNLssistin?*  cooperative  insti- 
<      tution  for  more  than  three  <fevelopin9  institutions,  and 

2*  r.imi  t  to  not  nurii  than  10  percent  the  ARCunt  o^  loonios  j^n 
assistinq  institution  or  aqency  may  recieve.  \ 

The  rationtile  for  these  chan<^s  is  to  provide  expakded  oppc^rtunity 
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for  isi^titution*  interested  in  a&ai«ting  ^v^Xciung  institutions,  to  . 
ai>ply  for  gx^nU.  while  4t  the  swaae^tune  ensuring  that   a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  funding  will  be  t^sed  for  the  activities  and  objtjctiv^  .of 
the  developing^,  iristitution,  ^ 
.   -Set-Aside  I-^or  Cannanity  Colleges  ^         *  ' 

The  coalition  recxxjaizes  the  contriUition  that  cxxmiiaity  coil*>9tia 
nuj<c  to  higher  education.    We  kiiow  that  'owr.50  percent  of  Ri5>pahic 
studtjnt^  start  in-  corouiity  colio^*-.  ^In  the  post.  Title  hi  has  received 
a  dxspinaportionately  large  number  of  ^Ixcaticris  frxxi  connunity  colleges, 
fipujver,  ,th*^  set-aside  for  ccnKunity  c?Dilegea  presently  is  limited  to 
24  percent.  v 

The  Coalxtion  roooraaends  that  the  current  24%  sHt-«i<^  for  camnnitifr 
coilegos  Ix*  increased,  to  40  percent.    We  feel  this 'is  reoscroble  give^ 
tke  vital  pole  M  ocuinuaity  collegK^s     .  txiucating.  students  in  so  many 
fields  of  academic  dnd  tO£?hnical  endeavtirs,  '     ^  ; 


Title  III,  as  it  is  presently  stAiictiired,  Ii3l&  not  served  the  His-  ' 
iXinic  'population  in  the  mo^t  productive?  nanner, .  We  feel  the  iXJtential 

'  to  servt2  the  noecjs  of  Hispanics  ar4  other  needy  po^Aiiaticcvs  resides  in 
this  pi^ram.    licw\A;r/  unless  and  until  m]or  modifications  are  made, ' 
the  needs  of  Hispanips  will  roDain  liroot*.  The  issues' of  acce^,  ret^tion, 
professiona^I  de\'e Ic^^men t,  ;5nd  institutional  reprcsei^tatiai  aae  vital  to     \  ' 

■  t^P^^^  P^^*^^^^^'*   Indotad,  the  mechaniaii  of  Title  III  could^wrk 
tuFa^ess  our.  needs.    Given  the  inplcmentatioi  of  our  suggested  legis^ 
lat^ve  clwnges,  u*;  are  optimistic  that  the  needs  of  the  Hispani<:  cotrmity 
will  be  better  served. 
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STa¥eMENT  by  ALVLN  D.  RIVKRA.  DIRECTOIi,  finance  and 
MANPOWER  ACTIVITIES.  COMMITTEE  ON  MINOKITIES  IN  EN- 
GLNEERING,  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL.  ASSEMBLY  OF 
ENGINEERING.  FOR  THE  HISPANIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CO- 
AUTION 

Mr.  Rivera,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairmart;  I  have  been 
designated  as  tke  spokesperson  for  the  Hispanic  Higher  EJduc^tion 
CoAhtion.  I  am  accompanied  here  today  by  David  Lassard  of  the 
Mekican  American  Legal  Defense  and  ^ucation^rPund,  which  is 
MAKDEF,  and  they  Mve  acted  as  the  secretariat  for  our  organiza- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  repr^ntative  of  MALDEF*  I  am  accompa- 
nied Dr.  Monte J?erex,>vho  is  employed  By  thp  National  Council 
de  La^  Raza.  Mr,Terez  is  also  the^legislative  chairman  of  the 
National  Association  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  oi  the  coali- 
tion for  having  this  opportunity.  I  want  to  thank  both  you  and  also 
your  capable  staff  for  allowing  us  this  platform. 

We  would  like  to  start  bj^  indicating  that  the  Hispanic  Higher 
Education  Coalition  is  comprised  of  10  national  organizations. 

J  hs^d  an  opportunitv  to  work  in  the  developing  ii^titutions  pro- 
gram from  October  1976  to  April  1977.  I  am  currently  employed  by 
the  National  Acaderpy  of  Sciences,  for  the  committee  on  minorities 
in  engineering.  ■  > 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  three  things. 
First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  critical  needs  of  Hispan- 
ICS  in  higher  education.  Seconal,  we  would  like  to  discuss  title  III  as 
to  how  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  Hispanics.  Finally,  we  would  like 
to  discuss  the  various  iegisljitive  change  which  we  will  suggest  to 
improve  the  title  III  progpfl^m.  ' 

Initially,  the  coalitioix4ias  two  m^yor  concerns.  The  first  concern 
is  that  Hispanics  continue  to  be  underrepresented  virtually  in  all 
the  professiontS  fields/  Law,  medicine,  health,  education,  engineer- 
ing, and  in  many  of  me  hard  sciences. 

Second,  many  Hispanic  students  never  reach  higher  education. 
Unfortunately,  our  dropout  rate  continues  to  soar  around  50  per- 
cent and  higher  in  many  locations.  "For  some  students  that  ^  get 
on  io  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  they  are  simply  ill- 
prepared,  not  having  taken  many  of  the  correct  courses,  to  compete 
with  other  students  in  an  academic  climate,' and  therefore"  they  are 
excluded  from  the  professional  schools.  ^ 

The  coalition,  in  their  thinking,  talked  about  three  major  issue  * 
areas.  We  feel,  that  title  III  may  be  a  mechanism  to  addre&s  some 
of  thesi*  issue  areas.  *  .  ■  • 

The  issue  areas  include:  Acce^,  re1k©rtion,  professional  develop- 
ment, and  the  lack  of  institutional  representation,  both  in  adminis- 
trative positions  and  policymaking  positions. 

Before  I  continue  on,  I  wpuld  like  to  make  one  niore  observation: 
Based  on  the  data  from  the  1974  census,  Hispanic*s  comprised  6.3 
percent  of  the  population.  That  is,  the  total  national  population. 
^  H6wever,  the  population  that  they  represent  of  the  minority  com- 
'  munity  constitutes  33  percent.  Those  are  very  significant  findings. 

With  respect  to  the  developing  Institution  program,  the  basic 
branch  in  which  the  most  eligible  for  the  title  HI  program  must 
initially  go  through  this  program,  the  level  of  funding  in  1977  was 


9  percent.  In  1978,  the  level  of  funding  wais  6  percent.  So  obviously, 
one  can  observe  that  we  certainly  are  not  ma^ng  any  progress.  In 
fact,  Hispanics^  appear  to  be  losing  ground  in  this  program. 
;  The  second  area  that  I  would*  like  to  talk  about  is  the  title  III 
program  and  its  applicability  to  the  Hispanic  sector,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program.  I  would  just  like  tp  jeiterate  the  purpose, 
which  is  to  assist  in  raising  thfe  academic  quality  of  all  colleges/ 
which  have  the  desire  and  'the  potential  t6  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  higher  education  resources  of  the  Nation  Cut 
which,  for  financial  and  other  reasons,  are  struggling  for  survival, 
and  are  isolated  from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life; 

In  1976,  I  conducted  an  extensive  review  of  the.  literature,  and 
discovered  five  studies  on  this  topic.  There  was  conclusive  agree- 
ment that  the  definition  of  '^developing  institutions''  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  nor  could  it  be  stated  in  operational  terms.  - 

In  1975,;  the  GAO  notified  the  people  in  the  Office  of  Education 
that  they  could  not  evaluate  the  title  III  program  because  the 
Office  of  Education  had  not  defined  a  ''developing  institution^'  nor. 
had  it  determined  wnen  an  institution  would  consider  itself  devel- 
oped. 'That  situation,"  saiel  the  General  Accounting  Office,  "con- 
tinues to  exist  today.*' 

In  January  1977,  a  private  ,  research  tean\  studied  the  title  III 
program,^  and  concluded  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a 
developing  institution  and  a  developed  ihsitution  when  compared 
on  the  following  factors,  and  there  were  eight  of  them— to  list 
them,  briefiy:  (1)  Money  spent  per  student;  (2)  more  library  vol- 
umes; (3)  a  higher  proportion  pf  the  faculty  with  doctoral  degrees; 

(4)  a  higher  proportion  of  low  income,  or  ethnic  minority  students; 

(5)  those  that  admit  a  higher  proportion  of  clever  students;  (6)  those* 
that  have  a  larger,  developmeitt  office;  (7)  undertake  more  curricu^ 
lum  .reform;  (8)  and  finally,  or  indeed,  differ  on  any  other  tradition- 
al measures. 

It  is  essentiar  to  state  that  the  research  team  concluded  that 
there  is  simply  no  difference  between  a  developing  institution  and 
a  developed  institdtion,  ,  . 

*    Mr.  Chairman,'' this  leads  me  to  our  first  of  five  recommenda-- 
tiops»  essentiaHy:  That  we  feel,'  indeed,  there  is  a  need  to  chaiige 
the  title  of  this  title  III  program  to  "st^-engthening  developing 
iastitut ions  and  college  programs/'  ^  # 

We  feef  that  the  rationale  for  guch  a  recommendation  is  that: 

No.  1:  Hispanics  do  not  have  their  pwn  educational  institutions^ 
Uke  the.  blacks  who  have  jnany  black  institutions. 

No.  2:  That  some  institutions  th^^t  do  have  large  enrollments  of 
Hispanic  stqdents  do  not  meet  the  current  criteria  of  developing 
institutions.    .      '  - 

I  might  also  add  to  that  point  ^hat  the  most  recent  GAO  report 
points  out  that  in  the  program  there' appears  to  be  one  criteria  for 
selection  as  a  developing  institution  and,  indeed,  a  different  crite- 
ria for  the  selection  of  who  received  the  grants  as  a  developed 
institution* 

'  It  is  clear  that  this  is  troublesome  for  our  population  because  in 
light  of  the  statistics  that  I  pointed  out  earlier,  it  is  clear  that  we 
are  not  making  progress.  We  are  going  backward  in  this  program. 
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,  Finfiilly,  we  feel  that  this  type  of  change  wili  provide  incentive 
Tor  innovative  progranis  for  students  regardless  of  the  institution, 
its  location,  or  its  l^uancial  status  ' 

I     \  SKCX)Np  HJfcCXJMMENiyATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  coalition  would  like  to  recommend  at  this 
time  a  setsEi^ide  of  40  percent  for-comntanity  college. 

We  feel  that  this  recommendation  is  needed  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  60  percent  of  Hispanic  students  are  currently  enrolled  in 
community  colleges. 

In  the  past,  one  could  clearly  find  out,  from  reviewing  the  rec- 
ords in  the  Office  of  -  Education*  a  disproportionately  high  number 
of  applicants  for  grants  to  community  colleges,  and  they  are  only 
^afale  to  compete  for  an  existing  24  percent  of  the  funds. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  to  support  cohimu- 
nity  colleges  because  they  provide  students  of  all  .  ages  and  back- 
grounds a  place  to^  start  in  the  technical  career  fields,  or  in  the 
academic  career  fields,  ,  . 

The  third  recommendation  is  that  the  coalition  would  like  to 
recommend  that  25  percent  of  the  funds  be  set  aside  for  '^develop- 
ing  institution  funds'*  for  incentive  grants  for  retention  of  all  stur 
dents.  "  ' 

*  We  feel,  specifically,  that  the  administration  has  failed  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  of  access  and  reta^tiqn  of  all  students,  including 
His|5anic  students.  \ 

Finally,  we  also  see  tHat  enrollment  is  simply  not  enougt^flnr  this 
regard,  we  feel  that  it/is  important  for  a  student  to  be  assiste^i 
through  the  process.  I 

We  also  sf^-  that  thivJr<>o.nmmf>nfintinn  will  provide  an  opportuni- 
^ty  for  the  college  to  be  innovative,  and  to  experiment  with  new 
approaches  to  retain  Hispanic  and  other  students. 
.  The  fourth  recommendation  is  to  reserve  25  percent  as  set-aside 
for .  rural  colleges  that  are  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  aca- 
demic resources. 

We  feel  that  such  grants  would  allow  the  colleges  to  develop  and 
reinforce  their  educational  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  economi- 
.^cally  disadvaritaged  Hispanic  students. 

Further,  we  feel  that  this  would  ensure  that  the  isolated  4-year 
rural  colleges  would  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  receive  the 
existing  title  III  funds. 

Finally,  the  last  recommendation  is  that  the  coalition  recom- 
mends that  cooperative  arrangements  in  litle  III  be  significantly 
revised.  While  we  acknowledge  the  importance  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements, we  recommend  that  the  following  three  major  changes 
be  entertained: 

One:  That  no  institution,  business,  ox^anijsation  or  agency  act  as 
an  assisting^  ^ency  for  more  than  three  developing  institutions. 

Two:  That  the  cooperative  arrangements  should  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  .10  percent  of  the  amount  of  money  that  an  assisting 
agency  may  receive  #om  any  one  developing  institution.  ^' 

Three:  Limit  to  four  the  ijumbtc.  of  cooperative  arrangements 
that  a  developing  institution  may,  indeed,  enter  into  annually. 


•  * 

We  feel  these  chaiiges  are  very  important  to  restructuring  the 
cooperative  arrangements.  "  '  -  . 

Mr,  Chairman'  that  coriciude^i  our  pr^ntation. 
Mr.  Ford;  Thank  you  very  much. 

Without  objection,  the  statement  submitted  under  the  rules  of 
the  subcommittee  by  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Con- 
sortium will  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

I  will  call  Mr.  Richard  Nichols,  director  of  accreditation  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  that  statement  in  any  way  he  deems  most  appro- 
priate. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Richard  Nichols,  director  of  accredi- 
tation, American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium,  foli^ows:] 
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Prepare  Te&timony  of  Richard  Nichals,  Director  of  Accredita- 
tion* American  Indian  Higher  Education  Coosprtium 

■  J  MM        EdrmGUXJC  of  AttarmditJttMm  /or        jbMficMO  XaOiAa  Mi^^  Muc«ti(p« 
iii  to  Im  amrm  today.    X  mhUcI  Ukm  U>  auijxrMMr  «v  4i^r9&i«£iao  /ox^ tMs 

Ttm  jMptrioua  Ijidimff  MIgIi^f  Mducmtion  Oai>m€>rti\m  mm  /oTMMf  iji  t!^?tafi«r  ii^/^ 
«ijr  Iniiui  cxMuaitv  btxll^gm^  witJx  m  vitm  Uw^d  moJblJiMlag  «  conc«rt«<f 
•//art  to  dMi  vitZl  tb#  4f«v«ioiM#i)C4i  pxolUMW  crwrm  to  All  ol  tte.  Jy 

fg<om  t^  fltlm  XIX  pti>grtm^    Thm  ^cmAtnU  offit^  of  thm  Cosxm^^im  Mlmo,  rmcmiv^ 
Bomm  mwmiwtAncm  f;ffom  riU#  XXX-    A^^im^tM  to  i%r  mtmtmmat  i*  <  Zimtiag  of  that 

/or  /i#cAi  iTMfr  197^i0.  ,  * 

cAotxA^  t^iioa  it$  Dmsi¥mr  providmm  t9<chnioml ' MMsdmtMoom  to  tha  coll^gmm 

ijtmUtytioaMl  PiAaniag  4pd  Sv^UuMtion  (AocxmdltMtioa) ,  ^nd  Loog-Akogm  timcAl 
?i*aoiiV-      Ouir  to  m  ciiC  in  oux  oi^xjiii  riU*  III  fl^rAot  /or  thia  prmviouM 
ymr^  M»  to  oc«ic*«!fltX4t«  our  Titi#  ixx  parMcaaml  into  tha  i«tt«x  thr^  v 

«r*A«.     Xt  iv  through  ibam*  aj^asM  that  iiw  »rm  haplng  to  asMist  tham*  mmll, 
40v*lofmmitMl  collmifam  to  bacomm  mora  Btmblm,  '  ^ 
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«       .  .  . 

to         muxvivMJi  And  groMtil       «'  p«Ppi*.  i«  cMtjrjii  to        a^mompt  ^ 

ihm  ''i:Adi#n  5«ir-D«t«r«iaAtioo  Aod  MtCMtio^i'  A««i»t«oc«  Act,  mm 

'tp  provi 4*  MMjtlimm  z&dlM  pmrticipmtiaa  in  thtt  Gcvmrmmat  ^diicm-^ 
titM  of  tint  XrM*n  pmcplmf  to  provide  for  thm  /uli  pmrtScis^tion  of 

wrammt  for  X&^iMti*  miS  to  ^icours^  thm  dmvmlopmmit  of  huntA  xwmouroM 
of  tJm  Xt*dimti  to  mmtM^iMh  m  pro^mm  of  MSMlmtsnG^  to  usf^ssdm 

Indimn  •du(7«tion;  to  mupport  thm  ri^fht  of  Zt>di*a  citiM^  to  oont^  ^ 
thmir  otm  «4uc«tiMMi  «cti^i,*f/  mchS  fas  «tb#x  pi^pomvs,'^ 

TJim^  opLl2«g<Mt  r^lmot  a  ii^ig^imd  mv^m^^m*       U»  pmrt  of  Indian'  ■ 

tri^*p  tMmt  thm  MOliitloas  to  thif  probJmt^  ol  rmm^rv^tioa  povmrty,  ^^^ti^nM 

imtfgx-jigi»i vmmm n t         unmmplo^mmit  Arm  iamxtxicAt^tj  timd  into  tijm  OMd  fax 

XocAlistrnd  mdocAtion  dlrmcfd.Mt  providing  *  forum  for  Momlyzing  tbtmm  probdtt^, 

dmvisififf  tmchMOiium  for  r«4Mumiei<M  t^vmloptmat,  «/W  offmrisg  thm  trMiming  ma^  - ' 

mdtfcstioa  rmquir^d  for  falfuHia^  tim  ^fo^*  »nd  object ivmm  of  tJbc  trib*.  Morm^ 

ovmx,  thdt  thm  tolutSoaa  to  thmmm'  problemm  Mrm  mlMO  Jinkmd  to  »  ammd  to  prcviiSm 

outlmtm  for  t:uiturjiJ  mxprgmmioa,  rmvitxlizMtioa  ^od  grovth, 

HMay  of  thmmm  coJimgms  mmmrgmd  M9  tri2?ml  initUtivt  to  solicit  «xi«t«at 

ioMtitutioHM  to  bmoomm  i&¥oivmd  lis  •rt^mJijjg  t/tmir  progrjum  oato  tiM  xmstmrvMtioa. 

Mm  thmmm  tribms  (^hArtmrmd  tMir  o^m  coJXm^m  And  mutix^rlzmd  tbma  to  «Kua- 

trsct  vitii  nssrhg  InrntltutioiiM  of  highmr  mducstlop^    71^  Strs^fthmtiXxtg  D^mlop^ 

XmmtitMti<:mm  Program  Imaum  mn  mvmnuw  through  wiUch  thmmm  piiJjdic  mad  pxl^ 

V0tm  iattitutionM  could  providm  dmvmlopmntsX  ^msi^tmncm  to  thm  fXttdgXis^  ' 

tritiAl  iSkMLitntlaoM,    Thm  tma^xtM  to  ix^th  groups  &f  inmtltationM  wmm  two^foldi 

thm  Zndlmn  collmgmm  gmit^md  y^lumblm  tmohndcmX  mxpmrtimm  in  inrntiti^tiaoml 

pXmnnltig,  c\uriculm  drnvmlopmat,  faculty  mnd  Adatinimtrmtivm  dm%^Xopttmntf  mnd 
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■         •<w-J»*fJ*a  coJlmifM  M«r*  ^thl^  to  stsmagtbrnB  tJb^x  links  to  txihmJ  tmrndM, 

.   ■  ,  •         ■  .  s 

otimx  aco-I^ima  now  mMm  to  utili^.    Ml>^  lixmt^imM,  /»tiv« 

T/WM  palI»y#*  ./Mv«  hMd  to  rmly  Titim  III  Mispport  for  mtcH  of  t^ii- 

lkt«ii^  SMpjioxt  initiMll^,    *#c*a*«  of         unigy^  r^miioi^hip  of  ladSvs  Ltii^ 
to  th»  rmdmrml  govmjrammat,  in  tm^Mnl  to         i^mxwt^  MtMtiiM  of  rmm^mtiaa 
iM^s^  An4  rbo  ^^liyatii^  to  providM  mSu^stio^l  m^rvicms  MmtMhllshmd  trmMty 
rights  or  trust  i^sponsihiZity,  th0s*  «.x3Ji#y«*  srm' unshZ^  to  drMw  upon  thoss 
.   xmsauxCMS  *vaii-M«  to  co^^rsntioaMl  institytions.  osmsXy  tss  rmmo^^s.  Fiurthmr, 
^  t>^MUS0  thmsm  coJISi^  ##rvw  s  uni^u*  €:2isntsl^  uhpsm  otm  px^vmitiMnt  cWic^ 
tsristic  is  MA  osm^wimlMin^  pdimxty,  tixiy  mrw  linMbls  to  ds^mr  upoo  Mj^^^^mmnts  or 
Mlimii  .«uPi>oi-t.    With  thm  rscsat  pssss^f^  of  ^  '^frihMlly  Cc^Ua22md  CommvUty 
CoZIsgm  AMsistMO^^  Aet%  k  i^,  95-47i/tJii«,  oolJmifss  »-UJi  i^^  si^m  to  movs  from 
M  hsssfy  dss^u5M,K:s  cm  Tit  Is  xil  ssid  tow^  utiXisi:^        pr^rMm  supplsmsotmlly. 
to  MtrsQgt/mfi  tbsir  f-urthsj:  growth. 

Jit  mssimtiag  our  coii#^  to  movm  to^rd  Urn  JtoMdsmic  mMinstrs^Lm,  ths  Bosrd 
of  oar  Consortium  hss  sstsiaish^  M^rm<iitMtio^  s^  m  priority  for  our  stsff.  As 
prsviously  ststsa.  institution  pUiuiif^  ^nd  svmtu^tio^,,  fi^csl  pl^ng 
tomsn  rssourcs,  dsv^Iopmsnt  J«v»  b^n  thm  priiNirw  focus  of  oar  metivitiss  si^ 
Mt  m>^iiig  oar  cxiii^yw  to^d  imcoming  Mccrsdltsd.    Two  of  aar  ccdlms^s  srs  ^ 
folly.  MCox*ditmd,  fiv^  »rm  cMndidstms  for  socrsditstio,,,  ti«  h^vs  MaXmittsd  mp- 
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■  ■       ,  ■ 

A0tf  Ml  AX«  MAiACiJiig  four  oUM  odJi*^  Xq  t^r  MmZf-^^fymliiAtiaa  mff^fts 

-I.  :'r  ', 

inf  iiaMCft  uith  t2»m  x^gioml  MMmocxMCdoaM,  pravidtk^  infaxmatioa  oa  tJbm  moGrmd^ 
fscuXt^  And  9tAff  impr'oihmmtii: 

^      Thm^m  Jt^m  ««v#Tai  conc«rnji  tJbi*t  thm  Ammxie^  Tndiatt  Mighmr  SducMtion 
CoMaxtlum  ham  fgmr^in^  diffmrmat  AJip#c£«  of  thm  StrmxigtbtMm  S)mmlopdj>g 

r^omi^  fitim  111  /uodiz^.    Of  ti>«««.  Ami  ia&iuJiJiff  fujWij)?         t)^  DruiMXr- 
tiyp/  f4>r  t/>«  pjT^vibuM  yar  (FY*7i)^  thm  totja  Mouot  of  Titlm  XII  fiioAXoff  . 
$l,a0X^19iyfo^  thm  curtmnt  y«*r,  timt  SMMixt  im«  $X, 765^^79^    lu  thMt 
r«pi*««AnC  th»  iicJor4ty  of  t^ib^ly-^controJUmJ  commmity  oallmg^m,  i*m», 
inmtitutiixis  Mrv«  «  pr«<(fe>«»if>«iit  z-«ci«i/*tj^c  popvlatdoa  that,  is 

lodijM,  WW  <*rioi}JL|y  qummtioa  th»  B%  figure  uadmx  Um  bA»ic  pxi>gx»m  goisig  ^ 
to  pradominmntly  IndiAn  imXitutioM*    tim  Joxpv  a£  four  otJM  tn^o-yMr  txi- 

e'  *  * 

rititf  JXJ  «uj^w^rt.    In  t/>»  ii«t  of  AMic  Progrmm  iMtitittiosiM  fo^  ACMdmiic 
*  ■  /  ■     •  . 

19T7'7M  (GAO,  MJiD-n-iyo^  r»hnm^         1979},  V  to  idan- 

tify  thrmji  othmr  aon^tribMlly  controllmd  iiwtitutioat  nihich  mxm  tmrviagf 

a  pr^do^/kiimntly  In<iiAa  mtjjdmit  body*     7.ri«««  4X*  ^^iiktfi  JacXmog  Collmv*',  tiW 

Cpiitfyw  i?/  (MsiMdo  And  ^;«C43J3«  CaI2«^.  CotAi  Z*itJ«  III  fuadiny  to  thmsm 

tAr«^  1»  ^5I?<?,(?^^.    T/Mi«i*  Mmount*  fjai  fdr  short  of  ths  Si4^X9^,X15  which  tfomld 

^^4%  of         52f476,44Q  in  tt>*  Aisic  PtXiyrMm  far  th^t  rb*  rtfst  wv 

g^m  to  ncm-'Iadissi  JnBti tut i04is  with  ladlsa  xscruitmnt^  Indimn  "studies",  X>T  . 

f  .     ■  .  ■     .  .  .  ' 

sp^cisl  iTidisn  student  ssxvicms  progrsm.  .  If  in^s^,  s  yosl  of  ths  pzogtsm  is 

to  iCAT/*  non-sminstxssm  I^titutioris,  snd  sXso  Itpss  rsprsasutiag  pxs&Miasntly 


m 

t^i^/m%hmio  popuimtiom  cilmattamm,  wir  mouI4  ^uggm^t  «  clommr  m>Bdt&xliig  o^^ 
gxMtm  ifitmriM  to  i^mnm  IndiMa  pop%a*ticM,  ^ 
Atmthmr  Goopmrn  «iaa^  timmm  mmmm  limfm  d^XM  vinh  thbmm  p^sMmm  mi44mic 

Awth»r  mpmcific  «5<?.oc«ra  CMH^ars  of  U!mi  rulM        r^iations'  >>int 
^ffm  for  iMCitution*i  ci>#r«*;t«xi*tic*,  ap^ii/ic^iiy  ti>#  aMinlii)^  of  pointm 

in  rulM  to  ^iio**  fox  »idG  "mdivibiZ^ty  to  i^m.  acnaid^t^  iji  sMM^ioff 
Spi^tm,  or  tbm  MuhmtUutiJn  of  M£JL  g/«nt»  for  t^ldri^tijj^  mxrm 

finMliu,  cwiMisfnt  with  thm  caoacmpt  of  tribal  movrnx^Ignty  mM  out  I  inmd 
tv  tMty,  Sx0cutivm  ordmx  Mid  by  Public  Z^w,  93-^3S,.  tbm  Officm  cxf  Sdi^tioa 
•bOM^d  Mir*  mvmry  effort  to  d^Ml  wiUi  trilM*  an  m  gmr9rtmmit  to  ^vms^mat 

Much  Mrm.XMfftllg  *ttt/WijNK^  ijy  thmlr  trUmm,     rh»  prpvlsiim  for  Iti^I  Mutho^ 
irizMti^n  mfyemld  xaflmcC  thm  rmcx^gnix^  right  of  ItidUn  trihrnm  to  dsvAlop 
thmir  cm  mducMtioa  progrAmm,  rag*r^mss  of  Stmte  MuthoriKstion. 

,   la  coficlusi&a,        yoald  iikm  tb  ^g^ln  exprmmm  our  mpport  for  tbe  contl- 
Rtrntioa  0f  tlm  StrmufthmAing  D^vmloping  iMtltutionM  Progrsm  snd  fitxthMz  to 
mxpr^MS  our  Mppr06:imtiom  for  t^M  oppartunitg. 

-  ■  r 
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STATEMENT  BY  RICHARD  NICHOIJS.  DIRECTOR  OF  ACCREDITA- 
TION, AMERICAN  INDIAN  HIGHER  BWCATION  CONSORTIUM 

Mr  Nichols,  Mr.  Chairmmi,  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  being  given  this  chaiice  to  testify  on  behalf  of  tfee  Ameri- 
can  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium. 

As  you  are  aware,  our  consortium  represents  16  trihaily  con- 
trolled community  colleges  in  eight  States  around  the  country. 
These  States  range  from^ Alaska  lo  the  Dakotas\  Montana,  ^krizona. 
and  New  Mexico.  The  tnbaliy  controlled  asped|  ^f  these  colleges  is 
very  impartant.  \ 

"fhese  institutions  were  atithorized  and  chartered  by  bribes,  the 
tribes  have  used  the.  title  III  program  as  a  mechknism  to  extend 
the  -services  of  existing  nearby  colleges  on  to  the  reser\^ations 

Ten  of  the  AIHEC  colleges  receive  title  III  funding  The  amounts 
of  the  funding  are  appended  to  our  statement.  >^ 

Thesti  colleges  represent  a  new  dimension  in  the  quest  of  Ameri- 
can'Indian  tribes  for  more  control  over  the  elements  affecting  their 
everyday  lives.  ^    *  \  ' 

This  IS  essential  to  the  concept  of  self-determinatiofi  which  is 
exemplified  in  the  preaipbie  to  Public  Law  93-638,  ^hich\was 
enacted  "to  provide  maximum  Indian  participation  in  the^  Gbvenv 
ment  and  education  of  the  Indian  people;  to  provide  for  thJeVfull 
participation  of  Indian  tribes  in  programs  and  services  conidu^ted 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  Indians,  and  to  encourage  ^he 
development  of  human  resources  of  the  Indian  people;  to  est^blteh 
a  program  of  assistance  to  upgrade  Indian  education;  to  sUpport 
'  the  right  of  Indian  citizen)^  to  control  their  own  educational  activi- 
ties/' / 
\  We  appreciate  the  subcommittee  s  efforts  in  passing  the  TVibally 
Controlled  Coqimunity  College  Assistance  Act  this  past  ye^r.  Hope- 
Jfuily,  that  act  will  allow  us  and  0\ir  colleges  to  rely  on  title  III 
more  so  for  supplemental  services  as  it  is  intended  and  less  for 
what  we  have  initially  had  to  rely  upon  it,  for  which  is  basic 
.  support. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  comments  .concerning  various  as- 
pects of  this  strengthening  developing  institutions  program.  As 
previously  mentioned,  only  10' of  our  institutions  receive  title  III 
funding.  The  amounts  going  to  these  10,  and  including  funding  for 
the  consortium  office,  totals  to  only  $1,801,191.  That  is  the  amount 
we  have  identified  as  going  to  Indian  institutions. 

According  to  the  G AO  report,  approximately  8  percent  of  the  $52 
rniUion  appropriated  for  the  basic  program  went  to  Indian  institu- 
tion^ or  institutions*  that  serve  a  predominantly  ethnic  or  racial 
population;  that  is,  Indian.  • 

We  would  recommend  that  .there  be  a  'closer  monitoring  of  the 
moneys  going  to  Indian  in,stitutions.  We  feel  that  moat  of  these 
moneys  are  going  to  non-^Indian  institutions.  These  may  serve 
Indian  students  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  studies  program,  or  an 
Indian  services  program,  but  these  are  notflndian  institutions  and 
thus  do  not  rl>ach  as  deep  into  thejj^rieas  of  greatest  need.  Along  the 
same  lines,  there  are  certain  probmms  that?%re  encountered  by  our 
institutions  that  are  endemic  also  to  rural  institutions. 

We  feel  that  special  criteria  i^houid  be  considered  in  making 
grants  to  rhese  colleges  in  that  factors  such  as  isolation,  the  dis- 
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^' tance  from  supply  centers,  and  inadequate  travel  s>'stems  at  Indian 
•  T^rvations,  severely  affecf  rising  coste  among  our  college 
,  Some  noembens  of  the  title  III  staff  do  not  understand  those 
immense  distances  and  subsequent  problems  which  are  encoun- 
tered by  our  institutions.  We  recommencf  that  title  III  staff  visit 
our  institutions  on  a  regular  basis  to  more  closely  understand  those 
types  of  factors.  ' 

Another^  concern  deals  with  the  BEOG  award  per  FTE  student 
point  sy^item  criteria  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  title  III 
^asiiiiiti|hce.  This  affects  some  of  our  institutions  negatively  in  that 
while  the  institutions  may  be  eligible  for  BEOG,  or  the  students 
may  eligible  for  BEOG,  they  however  rely  primarily  upon  the 
•^9ureaa  of  Indian  Affairs  scholarship  assistance  program.  There  is 
a  eejagern  among  a  lot  of  the  Indian  people  in  that  we  should 
consider  the  BIA  scholarship  assistance  as  basic  support,  and  not 
as  supplemental  to  BEOG,  although  that  is  the  latest  policy  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Finally,  cpnsistent  with  the  concept  of  t^bai  sovereignty,  we 
would  feel  that,  as  outlined  by  treaty,  Ex^utive  order  and  by 
Public  Law  93-638,  that  the  title  III  program  and  the  Office  ^of 
Education  should  maife  every  effort  to  deal  with  tribt^  on  a  govern- 
ment-^government  basis. 

.  As  1  said  before,  the^  Consortium' colleges  are  tribally  chartei*ed 
Institutions  and,  as  such,  are  legally  authorized  by  their  tribes,  T^he 
eligibility /provision  for  .  legal  authorization  as  an  institution  of 
'  higher  education  shoiifd  reflect  th6  recognizeci  rightS)f  Indian 
tribes  to  develop  and  determine  their  own  education  programs 
N  regar^iless  of  State  authoriication. 

.  In'^conclufiion;  I  would  like  to  express  our  support  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  strengthening  developing  institutions  program,  and 
further,  to  express  our  appreciation  for  this  opportunity. 
I  would  like  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 
Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  think  that  the  testimony  which  *5s  being  presented  capsulites  as 
well  as  anything  else  in  any  comparable  period  of  time  the  difficul- 
ty, that  the  Office  of  Education  has  had  in  administering  this 
program  without  more  specific  statutory  and  regulatory  guidelines- 
.  Each  of  the  panelists  makes  a  very  strong  case  for  adjustments . 
in  definitions  and  in  the  statement  of  purpose  with  respect  to  title 
III  That  probably  pretty  well  represents  a  4arge  part  of  the  prob- 
lem that  |fie  Department  has  in  making  subjective  decisions  to 
meet  these  concerns. 

In  each  instance  we  a^fe  talking  about  retailoring  the  purpose  of 
titie  III  to  meet  what  each  of  you  gentlemen  perceives  as  a  special 
need  for^  a  group  within  its  society  that  you  speak  for  here  and 
elsewhere.  x. 

So  what  you  really  are  opposed  to  is  this  basic  question  of  wheth- 
er title  III  should  be  a'^vehicle  to  Expand  into  special  concern  for  all 
of  these  matters. 

I  suppose  that  this'is  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  mention  that 
I  obserN^ed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  a 
quote  from  a  Washington  lobbyist  who  said  that,  ''the  Indian  Com- 
munity College  Act  was  passed  last  year  in  spite  of  Bill  Ford's 
opposition/*  *  , 
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He  has  a  lot  to  learn  about  ^  how/ 1  opposed  the  bilL  As  the 
cl^airmaa  of  this  subcommittee,  I  provided  the  resources  for  die 
members  of  tfe  committee  showing  the  most  interest  to  develop . 
•that  Iegi${ation.  It  was  developed  by  the  staff  of  this  subcqmmittee» 
and  every  meeting  that  was  (jall^  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
that  legislation  and  for  marking  it  up  by  the  con^mittee  was  called 
by  this  chairman  who  was  in  attendance  making  a  quorum  and 
expressing  concj^rn  over  the  contents  of  that  legislation,  v 

I  find  it  most  unfortunate  that  as  the  chairman,  or  a  member  of 
U  committee,  expressing  concern  over  the  form  legislation  is  taking 
is  translated  by  people  who  ougbt  to  know  better  into  opposition  to 
the  passage  of  the  legislation. 

There  is  very  little  education  legislation  on  the  books,  or  that 
has  been  on  the  books  in  tha^  last  15  years  that  I  have  opposed  in 
any  way  at  all,,  and  I  hav^  never  opposed  the  passage  from  th6  , 
committee  of  a  complete  piece  of  legisiatiqn,  although  I  have  par; 
ticipated  in  ameiifiments.  , ,  ■  * 

But  I»  think  that  you  gentlemen  are  |iighlighting  part  of  the 
concerns  tliat  I  started  to  see  last  year '  w^n  we  considered  that 
legislation.  *  - 

Mr.  Nichols,  you  speak  of  the  distinction  between  a  school  serv-; 
ing  Indian  students  and  an  Indian  school 

I  think  that,  to  some  degree;  that  parallels  what  Dr.  Billingsley 
was  saying  about  schools  that  serve  black  students,  and  then  we 
come  over  to  Mr,  Rivera  who  goes  a  step  further  and  talks  about 
programs  that  are  t^iilored  with- the  specific  concern  for  Hispanic 
conditions. 

On  the  one  end  pf  the  table  we  are  being  told  that  title  III  should 
be  concerned  about  program  contents  within  an  institution  that 
serves  a  particular  group  of  people,  arid  at  -the  other;  end  of  the 
table,  we  are  being  told  that  the  more  important  thing  is  the  • 
nature  of  the  institution,  and  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
of  that  type  of  in^^titution  b^ing  more  important  in  definiijg  the 
purpose  of  title  ill.         -  ♦  . 

I  have  no  difficulty  recognizing  the  validity  of  ail  of  these  sugges- 
tions, but  I  have  to  ask^^ou  gentlemen  sitting  together  if  you  would 
give  some  time,  after  you  leavt^ere  today,  to  writing  a  proposed 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  Jheet  these  concerns  and  deal  fairly 
with  everyone  because  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  I  would 
like  to; ask  you  to  ^inswer  for  us  the  question  of  whether  title  HI 
should  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  meet  all  of  these  concerns,  or  if  we 
should  not  consider,  perhaps,  new  titles  in  the  Jegislation,^  or 
strengthening  other  parts  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  meet  the 
concerns  that  are  e^cpressed  here  in  discussing  title  III. 
*,We  are  going  to  jfitv^r  from  the  Def)artment  of  Education  later 
this  morning  pt?rhap^  in  response  to  some  of ■  the  criticisms  that 
were  delivered,  particularly  yesterd^,  but  it  is  very  apparent  in' 
these  2  days  of  hearings?  that  this  is  an  almost  impossible  program 
to  administer  in  terms  of  the  interested  constituency  tx?jng  satis- 
fied that  there  is  fair -play.  Would  that  we  were  able  to  include 
some  Solomon  to  administer  this  kind  of  program.  We  can't. 

I  think  we  may  be  asking  whoever  is  to  administer  it  from  time 
to  time  for  too  much.  For  that  reason,  we  ought  to  be  considering, 
speinfically,  ways  in  >vhich  we  can  write,  as  a  matter  of  public 
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policy/ a  specific  direction  for  whoever  is  administering  this  pro 
gram,  and  how  these  resources  are  to  be  used. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that,  unlike  other  programs,  almost 
totally  unique  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  past  2  years,  this  program  has 
been  fully  funded  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  whatever 
we  authorized.  No  other  program  has  that  kind  of  a  record,'  has  it? 
But  the  kind  of  complaints  that  are  shown  in  these  last  2  days, 
concerns,  rather,  are  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  it  con- 
tinuing throughout  its  life.  Somehow,  it  seems  to  keep  on  going, 
and  seems  to  be  doing  something. 

Rather  than  asking  you  specific  questions  about  your  .testimony, 
I  would  ask- you  gentlemen  to  respond  to  the  two  concerns  that  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  and,  in  a  sympathetic  way,  attempt  to  give 
us  guidance  in  how  to  meet^lhe  objectives  that  you  are  talking 
about,  and  really  examine  the  alternative  of  using  other  legislation 
rather  than  title  III  to  m^t  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan  is  not  here. 

Mr,  Peyser? 

Mr.*  Pevskk.'  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Tauke? 

Mr.  TAUKii:.  It  appears  to  me,  as  the  chairman  has  suggested, 
that  you  are  really  asking  us  to  ^completely  redirect  what  I,  at 
least,  perceive  to  be  the  original  purpose  of  title  III  funds  for 
,    developing  institutions.' 

When  there  are  so  many  programs  that  are  d.esigned  to  aid  the 
low^income  students— and  I  think  that  Mr.  Billingsley  said  that 
virtually  our  whole  effort  is  directed  toward  aiding  low-income 
^  students — isn'jt  it,  inappropriate  to  suggest  that  the  one  pro|jram 
that  does  sefem  to  aid  institutions  that  are  struggling  should  be 
redirected  to  really  taking  into  consideration  not  the  state  of  the 
institution  but,  rather,  the  students  that  it  serves? 

Mr.  BiLUNGSUCY.'Well,  our  view,  Mr.  Tauke,  is  that  the*  original 
purpose,  in  our  view,  of  title  III  should  he  enhanced  and  supfwrted 
and  strengthened. 

\     ♦  We  think  that  the  new  regulations  do  that  by  giving,  for  the  first 
time,  a  fair^defmition.  of  what  a  developing  institution  is. 

But  we  also  are  concerned,  with  our  associates  and  the  other 
minority  groups,  that  there  is  a  rdal  need  in  society  to  make  sure 
th£it  persons  who  have  been  disadvantaged,  or  lf?ft  out,  are  brought 
into  the  mainstream,  and  we  need,  from  time  to  time,  to  look  at 
".  the  mechanism  to  do  that. 

Gur  position  is  that  it  might  be  preferable  to  strengthen  the 
initial  pur{)ose,  broaden  it  somewhat  to  include  some  of  the  con- 
cerns expresse<i^  the  other  groups,  but  not  to  make  it  a  complete- 
ly  generalized  program,  but  to  keep  iCio  the  original  purpose*  of 
strengthening  institutions  which  have'^^onvern  and  the  demonstrat- 
ed capacity  to  bring  these  low-income  students  into  the  main- 
stream. 

It  would  bi*  unfortunate  to  scatter  funds  around  too  generously, 
but  we  also  think  that  the  concerns  among  the  Hispanic  group  for 
targeting  prograh^s  rather'than  institutions  merit  particular  sensi-  ' 
tivity  fdr  that  class  because  they  are  not  clustered  in  institutions  . 
%.     as  black  students  are.  So  there  needs  to  be  some  sensitivity  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  on  this  {>oint,  but  w^  think  that  the  original 
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purpose  of  strengthening  and  broadening  the  :program  a  bit  is 
appropriate  so  that  you  should  resist  the  temptation  to.  make  it  a 
more  generalized  student  aid  program. 

Mr.  Tauke.  Would  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  in  setting.  ul>  ihe 
criteria  for  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  an  institution  is 
developing,  you  would  suggest  that  f^t  look  primarily  at  the 
makeup  of  the  student  body  rather  than  at* the  strength,  the  vol- 
umes of  the  library,  the  facilities  which  are  avai^bie,  and  the 
financial  resource  of  the  institution?  \ 


Mr.  BiLUNGSLEY.  We  would  like  to  look  at  all  of  tnose  factors. 
We  would  like  to  look  primarily  at  th^  disadvantaged  status  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  students,  and  the  educational  and  gStferal 
expenditures  of  the  college  which  is  to  say^heir  financial  resources 
first,  but  we  would  also  include  those  other  resources  that  make  it 
a  viable  institution  for'  nVeeting  the  needs  of  students. 

We  would  like  to  strengtheu  all  of  that,  and  we  think  the  way  to 
do  thatjs  to  sturt  to  focus  on  the  students,  but  then  look  at  the 
institution's  financial  capability  as  was  the  intent  of  the  original 
legislatio>i.  - 

Mr  TXuke.  I  see.  ^ 

Dr.  Rivera,  in  your  presentation,  as -J  understand  it^  you  were 
asking  for  a  40-percent  set-aside  for  community  colleges,  a  25- 
percent  set-aside  for  your  rural  colleges,  and  a  2&-percent  set-aside 
for  the  retention  of  student^*,  ^hich  is  a  90-percent  set-aside. 
'    Mr.  RivK^A.  That  is  fight,  sir.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Tauke.  Do  you  really,  want  to  hamstring  the  program  to  that 
degree? 

Mr.  KiVKkA.  That  seems,  really,  to  be  an  innovative  "approach, 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Tauke,  Dr.  Biliingsley.said  no  set-asides. 
Mr.  Rivera.  1  know  it  is  necessary  for  he  and  I  to  talk  fnore  in 
the  future,  [^^ughter.] 

Mr.  Rivera.  Our  diverse  population  attends  Q^ll  kinds  of  institu- 
tions. They  are  very  heterogeneous.  We  attend  various  colleges; 
Community  colleges,  public  colleges,  private  celleges,  2-year  col- 
leges, 4-year  colleges,  or  universities.  We  just  siriiply  have  not  had 
the.  benefit  as  othc^r  minorities  who  have  their  own  institutions. 
Thus,  we  Have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do.  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
f(x:us  should  probably  be  on  the  student/ 

I  think  there  is  another  underlying  concern  here  which  people 
sometimes  do  not  wish  to  address.  T think  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  there  may  well  be  institutions  in  this  icountry  that  per- 
*haps  shguld  not  survive.  Some  institutions  may yhot/have  the  cur- 
riculum, {)er8onnel  or  resources^ necessary  for  go©d  management.  It 
Could  have  something  to  do  with  any  number  of  variables. 

I  think  whaj  is  most  important  is  being  able  to  turn  out  a/good 
product;  that  is,  a 'student,  and  turning  out  that  produQt  means 
ability  to  get  a  go<Ki  education,  be  it  at  a  4-year  rural  college,  a  2- 
year  public  college,  or  be  it  a  university  wherever  that  student 
hap|X?ns  to  reside. 

Mr.^'AUKE.  Thank  you.  1  might  say  in  closing,  that  I  think  that 
all  of  you  h^ve  brought  some  very  important  matters  td  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committees. 
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I  am  hot  oiL^n  that  all  of  those  problems  ought  to  be  solved 
through  the  title  III  proyrams-  . 

I  think  that  what  you  are  asking  for  is  a  complete  revision  of  the 
program'.  That  my  be  something  which  ought  toJbe  considered,  but 
I  think  it  tends  move  away  from  the  original  intent  of  the  program. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Ratchtoru.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
this  committee  if  we  CQuld  have  a  respond  in  writing,  from  eiiher 
the  panel  collectively  or  the  individual  members,  to  the  criticisms 
Jthat  were  directed  toward  us  in  the  form  of  a  GAO  report  which 
focused,  not  on  the  individual  institutions  or  the  commitment  in 
this  country  tp  providing  opportunities  for  minority  or  disadvaiv 
taged  studentis  but  on  the  management  of  the  prograHi. 

Rather  than  eliciting  a  specific  response,  if/coliectively,  or  indi-^ 
viduaUy.  you  could  get  to  the  committee  your  analysis  of  the  GAO 
report,  it  would  be  helpful. 
^    The  GAO  report  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  program  is 
without  direction,  that  the  program  is  without  management,  and 
that  the  program  is  withc^Ut  accountability,  I  3m  concerned, '  as 
someone  who  has  been  sensitive  in  this  area  and  supportive  for  4 
years  at  the  State  level  for  this  type  of  program,  that  unless  the 
specific  allegations  of  the  report  are  addressed,  we  run  the  danger 
of  seeing  title  III  not  revised  but  eliminat^.  So- 1  would  appnxjiate 
your  written  responses  as  people  who  are  living  with  the  day^tonlay 
^aspects  of  the  program  because  we  have  a  tough  judgment  to  m^ike 
I  ipi  -a  very  difficult  ecpijomic  climate  with  respect  to  reauthoriza- 
'  tion — ^^yes  or  no.  Then,  once  that  question  is  addressed,  we  must 
decide  what  form  reauthorization  will  take. 

So  if  you  could,  gentlen4l|  over"  the  next  several  weeks,  address 
yourselves  to  the  GAO  report,  it  would  be  most  helpful  tecause 
your^  testimony  has  bei^n  sensitive,  your  testimoijy  has  been 
thpughtful,  and  now  we  would  like  your  thoi:^hts  as  to  how  we.can 
proceed  with  a  strengthened  program.  ^  ■ 

BiujNUSLEV.  Yes.  , 
.  Mr.     VERA.  Yes,  sir,  I  will.  ^  ' 

^  Mr.  FoftD.  r  ihink  it  would  be  hdpful  also  particularly,  Mr. 
Rivera,  if  you  would,  in  relation  to  our  reconsideration  of  the  TRIO 
programs  during  the  hearings  on  title  IV,  take  a  look  at  the  stated 
purposes  of  those  programs,  and  see*  if  there  is  not  soiyie  appeal  to 
that  being  a  more,  appropriate  approach  to  deal  pragmatically  with 
what  you  are  talking  about  because  some  of  the  things  in  your 
statement  that  you  would  like  to  have  done  are  stated  in  a  statute, 
whether  they  appear  tliat  way  or  not,  as  the  reasdhs  for^the  pro- 
grams. .  * 

Mr.  iitiVERA.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  discuss  that  as  a  pc^bility. 
At  this  time,  we  feel  that  a  cooperative  effort  from  the  way  title^III 
is  structured  now,  supplemented  by  some  of  the  types  of  r^esources 
that  are  made  available  through  TRIO  progran^s,  may  be  an  inter- 
esting combination.  It  would  require  a  ]^eat  de^  of  coordination, 
however,  But  I  certainly  will  respond  to  your  request.   ^  \ 

Mr.  FoKD.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  appreciate  very  much  yoxUr  help  to  the  committee,  and  hope 
that  you  wiii  be  watchmg  as  we  movt;  through  the  other  partij  of 
the  legisiation,  commenting  on  those  as  well 

At  this  time.  I  call  Dr.  Byron  C^iusey,  president  of  the  Alexander 
Uty  btate  Junior  College,  and  phairman  of  the  Council  of  Alabama 
Junior  Cx){iege  F*residenUj.  repretieht'ing  ajl  of  the  Alabama  rural 
community  colleges.  ' 
^  Mt.  Buchanan  left  for  the  full  committee  meetmg  where  he  has 
amendments  to  oifer  op  the  bill  that  is  being  marked  up  there  at 
the  moment.  He  will  be  buck  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  vote. 

STATEMENT  Of  BYKON  CAUSEY.  ( HAIRMANf  CX)IINCIL  OF 
AI.ABAiMA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS,  AND  PRESIDENT 
OF  ALEXANDER  CITY  OTATE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Causey.,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  this  morning  and  the  other  members  of 
the  commi|tee. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  a  matter  of  recprd,  that  is,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  ail  of  the  higher  education  community  in  the  great  State  of 
Alabama  of  the  distinguished  Congressman  who  happens  to  be  the 
senior  minority  member  on  this  committee.  • 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier  this  morning,  we  know  that  there 
is  some  pressure— and  I  will  state  that— toepiice  Congressman 
Buchanan  to  change  from  postsecondary  ^tJTStementary/secondary. 

I  want  you  to  know,  and  I  think  that  Congressman  Buchanan 
already  knows,  that  we  in  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama wiii  resist  any  such  move  with  all  the  effort  we'  can.  We 
think  that  he  is  in  Che  perfect  place,  and  we  know  that  he  repre- 
sents us  Weil.  •  * 

I  submitted  a  brief  written  report. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Without  abjection,  the  statement  submitted  under  the  ' 
rules  of  the  committee  will  be  printed  in  full"  at  this  point  in  the 
record,  and'' you  mm  proceed  to  add  to  it,  comment  oh  it,  and 
highlight,  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Causey.  Thank  you,  Mt.  Chairman. 

(Xhe  prepared  statement  of  W.  B^'ron  Causey,  chairman.  Council 
of  Alabama  Junior  College  President*,  ind  president  of  Alexander 
City  State  Junior  College  followj^ 
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PresenUtioft  to  U.^.  House  of  Representatlvis 

td^Cdtion  and  Labor  CojsRiittee' 

by  ■ 

W.  Byron  Causey 
ChJinMin.  C.ouncr)  of  Alib^  Junior  CoDjqe  .Presi<J€nts 
and 

President  of  AlexancWr  City  Statv  Junior  Colle^* 


Title  III    has  been  ori^  of  the  saost  jgii^pQfs^^vt  institutional  prosrwis 
within  the  Higher  Education  Act.    It  has  had  a  greater  Impact  on  the  health'  of 
AlaNiw's  two-year  colleges  th*n  any  other  program.    In  the  little  over  tight  years 
that  the  pMblic  schools      Alab^a-have  been  eligible  to  p<5rt1c1pate  in  the 
Titl*^  III  programs,  17  of  the  19  that  are  currently  eH9ib]e  have  participated  In 
Title  Hi  Activities.    A  total  of  over  15  million  dollars  h^s  been  received  by 
the  public  two-year  schools  in  Alabama, 

fhe  Title  MI  program  has  been  beneficial  not  only  In  A1ab*iM,  but  in 
schools  thfouqhout  the  nation,    it  has  allowed  the  sctvools  to  brin^j  about 
Improvements  in  Instruction,  administration,  an3  student  services-^ improvements 
that  otherwise  could  not  have  been  achieved.    Title  111  is  the  only  progrA«  In 
hiyher  educatlpn  that  funds  such- broailly  based 'act1\0ties .        in  th«  two-year 
colitis  very  much  apprec^iate  belnij  able  to  participate  In  this  program  ami  feel 
that  1^1  thou t  it,  many  current  1/  funded  activities  would  be  severely  limited  on 
our  caltipuses .  / 

Currently  there  areWny  more^  schools  mafcinq  application  to  the  program  than 
can  possibly  be  funded  i n\ the . apDrooriat ion  of  1^0  million      lars  per  year.  We 
would  like  to  s^e'^the  authorization  level  be  increased  to  be  inore, consistent 
with  the  nwbet-  of  eligible  applicants  submitting  h1qh  quality  proposals. 
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W<jU1oJwlly,  In  th«  current  It^isUtion  tKcrt  Is  a  24$  s«t-is1de  %  . 
Uo-ytar  fnstltutloes .    I  wouia  rt(;o«m«n<l  tHat  this  stt-iside  b«  iftcrtastd  to 
rtprtstflt  4  ptrcent  «<^ufvalent  to  the  ratio  of  undergraduate  stu4tnts  enrolled 
lA  Uio-y99r  Ins^titutions  as  co^r^  to  stvHJvnts  enrolled  in  foyr-yor 
lnstUutioDs,  on) 

Another  rtcotwHfnd^tion'  th«t  I^^uld  Ifke  to  meke  has  to  do  with  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Oevelopin<i  Instftutlom ,    The  original  IcsUlatlon  designates 
that  the  Advisory  Coyhcli  on  Oevelopinq  Institutions  be'esUblHhed  and  consist 
of  nine  wanbers .    I  would  like*  to  see  that  this  council  be  incrtased  in  size  to 
insure  that  proper  »reg1ona^'  repre  sen  tat  i  an  is  achlevad  and  that  the  eake-up 
ContinMe  to  reflect  the  pirtlclpation  of  the  iytQ-year  colleges  within  the 
Title  III  Pro9r*ii.  '  . 

Two-year  colVeijps  have  benefitted  greatly  from  the  Title  III  Progran. 
Improvements  in  instructianal  services,  administrative  services,  and  student 
services  have  been  accompl i shed— and  these  all  function  to  briny  about  better 
educational  opportunities  for  students,    it  is  ^sincere  hope  that  the  title  IH 
Program  will  continue  and  that  the  two-year  colleges  my  be  able  to  continue  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the ,proqr<wi. 

V  . 
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TmjB  Sir^STRENGTIIEXISG  DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTION'S 

ALnniNMIIlATiOM 

Sec  30!,  (ft)       Omuu<i\f0*ifF  f\^\\  oktry  Mtl  s  uru^r^JH  of  ^mh  ia) 

fi«M  whkh  tAff  driirr  Jirii)  |i«^pnf ii)  (o  itmkc  ft  t<iU<ftjitia!  c*n\ 
triWiMi  Utbf  hi^WffiuCfthoii  rraourcnof  tH«  VfttHMi  Iiut  wkirh  art 
•<ni;;£lin^  fof  «urvival  ih  !  .ir^'  ikoUkti  from       rj»ti«  cwrr»ilft  of 

i^)  (I)  Fw. tht'^Hirpov  of  rr.fivinfT  tH»i  Ikia  {Itlc.  tiKfT  are  ftul^r- 
ii»<J  to  b*  RDpropriftteil  Sr:0.i>KMXXl  ftw-  tK»  fiat-al  >r»r  rwijfH;  Juna 
10,  ISTJ^,  and  f«'  9»ch  of  {h**  <iKCiv<l'5^  ^vnX  ywn  ending  ptiar  ts 

(fi)  Of  iKc  fUHH  uppfoprntctl  jvirsM.inf  to  rim  »uli«rriii»n  for  ahy 
\'c«r,  ?G     r  opnfnm  ^U'sU  iv  u  rjjhbk?  ftnlv  f»f  rarri  in^  iJwt  tha 
praruioaft  uf  ihii  titia  ««ith  re^iiect  td  dc\«l«f  in^  innLitiitKNM  mhkh 

J I)  Tlw  iTmairKkr  of  iKr  «tints  m  nppt-opr  istmi  sitai!  be  nrs;  labia 
y  for  ctrn       om(  Uic  pn>\  i«i(m»  of  thi*  Utk  ndh  reipe\:t  to  d*vel- 

■yfh  >a«r.  «^ 
m  ns^c.  Mil)  iMftrtf^  i«*f  3S.  i«Tx  P  L         tit»«  I.  we  ui{»).  at 

m.umaiitr,  and  hm'smom  &KS«^TOa 

Sec.  3W.  {«)  Thr  C«iim>«HNwr  iC  autlKicUwi  fo  m^kt  mnU  »nd 
award*,  in  aocorUsnca  tlic  prt>\  tuoita  of  thii  ritW,  fof  tW  purpow 
of  uren^thenina  d«vciQi>m-  in»f  Uutiona.  S*»<:h  fftunU  ami  awan^^vaU 
ba  ukhI  wWiy  for  (itf  jiurn.!*^  art  fortii  in  tuUMctiOA  (b). 

(b)  FuAda  a(Ypro{friatCil  purtu^nt  to  aectioa  301(b)  AmW  be  avail- 
a^  fiar  ^ 

_^  (I)  jp-anU  ?o  ii^tttitiiiws  of  higher  education  Iq  pay  of 
fh*  i.'oii  of  ptkftT\ihg.  ik'^tfJoping,  and  r»rr)in^  o«t  rooprratw^ 
•rranp-m^-nti  bH^^cvn  <ic\  rlnMiinc  jr»fi?j><ion»  ami  o«licr  i»a<|{« 
ttonsof  hijjhorcdiicafHW  ahUlxKuprn  ikvfk>^iinir  ut»OQ«  and 
o<hcr  or^jftni^JitHMia,  aprm'scs,  ftnd  UtajtKaa  cntUW^  wiikh  www 
proiniar  a^  pfftcJn,'  wwiMiira  far  a?rcn^lK»ni»ir  tHc  artdcmH:  j>"> 
cram  tind  tlx*  adn»mj*tnitt\r  nip«c»fy  of  d*vpJ©t»jn;;  ia»<kati#M. 
iAcludin^auch  pmjr\  i»  !n<<  :^cf  ivU:t««  1^ 

(A)  e.vchifigi-  of  facnUj  m  atutlcnta,  inclfidij^c  arrBn<««- 

mcnfl    for    brir.^lsg    vkitirxf    Klioi*r«    U  dc^a^MOf 

m«tU  lit  tone 

Ui)  facuUv         n<tmmj«ir«fioo  ianpro^Tmptit  progr^ma, 
Mfiliung  Oainmp.  rdnfUiofi  (iiKlttdiftg;  fclWwihi|T«  if«dmf 


Ch«fTSJ»  10  i!60,OCO.(XK)  for  fls.«*l  years 

(2)  (5) 

Incraaia  teta^idv  for  twu-y««r  !n«lMu(io4i%  fru«» 
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Mr.  Causey.  I  suppose  I  am  going  to  take  a  different  tack  than 
I  heard  yesterday,  and  that  I  heard,  to  a  large  extent,  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  going  to  make  severai  comments. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  title  III,  as  currently  constructed,  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  legislation.  I  know  that  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
It  ^  domg  an  outstanding  job.  It  is  the  only  program  in  all  of 
higher  education  i^iat  we  know  of  that  we  participate  in  that  is 
directly  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

Listening  to  the  people  from  GAO  yesterday,  I  became  quite 
concerned  about  some  of  their  comments.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  read  a  GAO  report  that  was  very  complimentary  about  any- 
thing. [Laughter.]  ^ 

It  is  very  easy  to  find  places  where  there  are  problems  in  a 
program  that  has  $120  million  in  it.  I  even  read  where  we  have 
problems  in  some  of  our  committees  of  Congress,  and  I  know  that 
these  are  honorable  gentlemen  at  all  times.  Therefore,  there  are 
going  to  be  some  mistakes,  but  overall,  the  program  as  a  whole  is 
an  outstanding  program.  It  is.  and  it  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
the  State  of  Alabama.      .  ' 

We  are  concerned  about  some  things.  We  think  also  that  thefe 
maybe  needs  to  be  a  little  more  direction  in  terms  of  defining  the 
developing  institution.  We  realize  that  this  is  a  relative  factor. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  institution  in  this  country  today  that  would 
consider  itself  fully  developed  because  once  it  is  fully  developed,  i^i 
effect,  it  needs  to  make  no  further  changes.  Even  presti^pous  insti- 
tutions like  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale  are  today  taking  a  look 
at  redirecting  some  of  their  efforts. 

This  is  the  part  that  we  believe  that  title  III  places  such  an\ 
important  point. 

As  we  bring  in  new  people,  new  staffs,  as  we  have  new  students 
coming  in  through  this  program,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  secure 
some  funding  so  that  we  might  bring  these  people  along  in  the 
training  program  so  that  they  may  better  understand  the  problems 
that  most  of  our  students  have, 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  very  strong  points.  I  agree  with 
the  gentlemen  this  morning.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  greater 
set-aside  for  the  2-year  colleges,  and  I  would  only  ask  that  that  set- 
aside  be  reflective  of  the  percentage  of  students  that  are  in  2-vear 
institutions  as  compared  with  a  total  of*the  students  in  all  of 
postsecondary  education,  ^ 

I  believe  that  If  you  were  to  pick  a  figure,  saj,  if  you  want  to 
take  the  sum  of  35  or  40  percent,  I,  frankly,  would  like  the  40- 
percent  figure  better.  [Laughter.] 

The  2'year  colleges,  particularly  in  Alabama,  offer  a  large 
number  of  students  an  opportunity  to  get  ahead  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  an  opportunity. 

The  second  Largest  group,  or  bloc  of  our  students  that  come  into 
the  2-year  colleges  in  Alabama  other  than  those  coming  directly 
out  ofhigh  school,  is  through  the  GED  test,  the  general  education- 
al deyelopment  test  route.  These  are  adults.  These  are  the  people 
that  netKi  more  help  than  anyone  else.  Usually,  they  are  older. 
Usually,  they  have  been  out  of  school  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
They  face  certain  fears.  They  face  other  problems  as  they  come 
back  to  school. 
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Through  a  program  such  as  the  fuilds  that  we  are  able  to  get  in 
title  111,  we  are  able  to  offer  enrichment  programs,  particularly  in 
Ihe  fields  of  reading  and  math' and  t»cience,  the  programs  where 
ipost  of  the  returning  older  students  have  problems. 

Without  a  program  such  as  title  III,  many  of  these  students 
would  not  stand  a  good  opportunity  to  succeed. 

I  happeri  to  represent  an  institution  that  has  the  highest  percent- 
age of  black  students  of  any  of  the  predominantly  white  schools  in 
the  State  of  Alabama; 

Title  m  has  'helped  us  in  that  area  in  working  with  minority 
students,  and  in  bringing  them  into  the  mainstream.  We  are  find- 
ing that  more  aiid  more  anfi  more  black  adults  are  coming  back  to 
school  in  our  State  today  than  would  have  been  possible  without 
title  III.  If  it  had  not  been  for  th1»  ability  that  we  have  to  develop 
such  institutional  research  to  ascertain  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  needs  of  these  students,  we  would  not  be  able  to  serve  them. 
We  would  be  developing,  I  suppose,  as  long  as  we  are  in  business. 

I  hope  that  as  you  consider  this  new  legislation,  or  the  reauthori- 
zation, that  you  will  consider  this,  and  give  very  serious  thought 
before  any  real,  significant  changes  are  made. 

I  was  asked,'and  I  served  as  a  reader.  I  served  this  year  as  one  of 
the  public  readers  for  the  title  TIT  program.  I  had  heard  of  all  the 
horror  stories  of  past  readers. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
public  reading  process  this  year  had  as  much  integrity  as  any -that 
I  have  ever  participated  in. 

I  know  that  we  have  the  problems.  We  hear  people  talk  about 
the  problems  they  have  with  the  public  reading  process  when  they 
come  back  into  the  office  of  title  III  people. 

I  want  to  publicly  say  that  I  have  found  the  title  III  people  to  be 
ejKt^mely  cooperative.  They  have  been  extremely  helpful  to  us  in 
^every  respect. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Morris  Brown,  when 
in  siarts  looking  for  some  new  staff,  and  I  really  think  he  needs 
additional  staff  .  .  -  I  believe  they  have  24  «eople  .  ,  ,  I  think  he 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  hiring  people  who  have  teaching 
and  administrative  experience  in  the  2-year  college  level.  This,  4 
believe,  would  give  a  greater  appreciation  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  face  jn  the  2-year  colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  just  want  to  conclude,  by  saying  ho^  much  we 
appreciate  your  effort,  and  the  effort  of  this  committee  ip  all  of 
higher  education  but,  in  particular,  in  title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  gives  us  in  Alabama  a  chance  to  offer  our  students  the 
extras  that  they  so  i^dly  need.  Without  title  III  funds,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  ofYer  that  type  of  help. 

The  distinguished  Congressman  from  Alabama  is  back,  and  I 
want  to  say  lx?fore  him  again  how  much  we  appreciate  him. 

I  have  already,  Congressman,  expressed  my  feelings  about  those 
elementary-secondary  people  trying  to  change  over  your  major  edu- 
cational emphEisis,  and  I  want  you  to  know  right  now  that  we  are 
going  to  fight  an'H  resist  that  in  every  way  we  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be  submitting 
additional  written  comments. 
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One  other  thing:  The  new  regul^ion  that  we  are  operating 
under  has  caused  some  concern  among  many  of  us. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  two  guidelines  which  currently  are  being 
used  are  broadly  refl^tive  of  the  institution.  It  does  concern  us 
also  that  we  have  regulations,  new  regulations  that  are  made  a 
part  of  the  law  in  effect  without  the.  law  being  changed. 

We  dp  hope  that  there  will  not  be  capricious  changes  in  the 
regulations  in  future  years,  once  we  get  them  set,  without  the  laws  1, 
being  changed.  "  ' 

Mr.  FoKD.  Thank  you  very  much.' 

The  new  regulations  have  not  come  up  to  us  yet.  I  do  not  believe 
they  have.  Have  they?  - 
-   Mr.  DwvER.  iS'o.  ^ 

Mr.  Ford.  So  we  have  rjot  had  a  chance  to  e:^ercise  any  ^^ersight 
with  regard  to  them,  but  given  the*  time  frame  within  which  we  are 
working,  it  is  entirely  p(^ible  that  we  could  deal  with  the  contents 
of  those  regulations  iu  a  legislative  way,  and  probably  effectively 
adopt  them  or  modify  them,  about  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  by 
going  the  route  of  reviewing  the  regulations. 

They  have  a  lot  of  regulations  down  there  to  send  up  that  we 
would  just  as  soon  not  have,  frankly. 

Mr.  Causey.  We  would  just  as  soon  not  have  them  also,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford,  i  meant  that  in  a  different  way:  not  having  them  here 
in  the  time  we  have  to  consider  thi§  legislation. 

We  do  appreciate  your  appearance. 

I  have  one  question.  I  have  a  listing  of  the  2-year  colleges  in 
,  Alabama.  Are  these  all  public? 

^Mr.  Causky.  Yes,  ^ir.  All  of  those  are  the  public  colleges.  I  did 
not  list  the  private  colleges. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  kind  of  State*  or  local  funding  do  you  have  for 
community  colleges' in  Alabama?  Is  it  through  local  taxation,  or  ' 
State?  ■ 

Mr.  Causey.  No,  sir.  We  are- totally  State  supported. 

The  only  funds  that  we  have  other  than  State  funds,  that  is 
generated  through  local  tuition,  and  our  tuition  is  extremely  low. 
It  is  $80  per  quarter.  We  get  approximately  41,100  from  the  State 
level,  and  §200  from  local  tuition.  So  it  is  approximately  $1,400  per 
year  to  support  the  sjtudent.  That  is  a  rather  low  figure. 

In  Michigan,  you  do  much  better  than  that. 

That  is  why,  again,  it  is  so  important  that  we  have  such  funding 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  totahof  the  institution  as  these  funds 
that  are  provided  through  title  III. 

I  do  hope  that  when  you  start  thinking  about  refunding  title  III 
that  you  v^ill  consider  funds  in  the  vicinity  of  somewhere  in  the 
noighborhcxxi  of  $200  miiliorj,  $250  million,  or  $2W)  million  instead 
of  $120  million.  . 

Mr.  Ford.  That  raises  a  problem  that  I  hope  we  will  have  people 
consider  through  the  whoje  of  the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Middle  Income  Assistande  Ac^  last  year, 
I  am  afraid  that  We  overimpressed  people  at  the  $tate  level  with 
additional  Federal  resources  that  will  bt^  coming  tp  higher  educa- 
tion, and  they  began  coming  back  to  me,  and  writing  ways  that 
legislative  committees  and  state  department  committees  and  the 
Governor's  committees  were  considering,  and  they  were  meeting 
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during  the  recess  anxiously  trying  to  figure  out  how  they  could 
capture  those  Federal  funds  and  reduce  State  and  local  effort. 

We  have  not,  in  the  past,  concerned  ourselves  greatly  with  the 
maintenance-of-effort  provisions  in  this  type  of  legislatioi^  as  we 
/        have  in  elementary  and  secondary  where  we  have  tried  to  tie  in 
the  funding  very  tightly  to  using  Federal  funds  to  supplement 
rathtn*  than  supplant  other  resources. 

The  temptation  in  sotiie  States,  s&  it  is  reported  to  us,  is  almost 
overwhelming  to  back  off  on  State  support  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion in  something  close  to  the  proportions  of  whatever  incre^es  we 
make.  *  ,  ■ 

AnTd  looking  at  the  pot^tial  of  an  increase  which,  I  must  say,  is 
not  ve^y  likely  this  year,  but  looking  at  the  potential,  as  we  go 
down  the  road,  of  the  expansion  of  the  program  like  title  III,  I 
^  would  like  jou  and  your  colleagues  to  give  some  thought  to  how,  if 
we  are  able  to  expand,  on  a  prc^am  like  this,  we  will  be  able  to,  at 
the  same  time,  guarantee  that  it  is  g6ing  to  get  to  you,  and  be  on 
top  of  and  not  instead  of  other  resources  that  you  presently  have, 
'  Mr.  Causky.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cahiment  next*  on 
student  financial  aid. 

Many  of  us  in  the  smaller  rural  colleges,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
title  III  funds  to  train  our* financial  aid  offices  and,  in  some  cases, 
staff  partially  financial  aid  offices,  many  of  us  ift  the  smaller  rural 
colleges  would  not  be  able  to  offer  the  resources  to  the  students 
that  really  need  them, 

.  Title  III  is  providing  a  significant  amount  of  funding  in  that 
•  direct  area  which  is  directly  tjeneficial  to  the  student, 

Mr,  Ford.  Thank  you. 
^        Mr,  Buchanan, 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Causey,  first,  let  me  apolpgize.  I  hav^  to  confess  that  i  did  go 
downstairs  where  a  markup  is  in  progress.  I  had  amendments  to 
offer. 

^       Mr.  Fqrd.  Did  you  win?  * 

Mr.  Buchan  an.  Actually,  they  protected  me.  They  will  let  me 
come  back,  and  I  will  get  to  offer  them  at  a  subse^quent  time,  but  I 
.  had  to  protect  that  privilege  as  best  I  could.  It  is  a  problem  with 
which  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar. 
Then  let  me  express  our  pride  in  Alabama  in  your  leadei-ship/ 
\  Vou  represent;  institutions'  that,  as  you  have  said,  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  people  of  our  State.  ^ 

I  lived  and  worked  for  5  years  or  so  in     suburban  community, 
'  the  suburban  city' of  Birmmgham,  which  1  represent^  where  the 
'   norm  for  young  people  in  that-  community  was  to  end  their  formal 
educational  training  with  a  high  school  diploma.  Now  in  the  com- 
munity, with  its  system  of  junior  colleges,  2-year  colleges  *and  tech- 
«        nical  schools  developing  greater  attendence,  the-^iii)rm.is  for  young 
people  coming  oiit\of  high  school  to  go  into  that  junior  college,  and 
■join  uther  people  Who  are  adult  citizens  of  the.  community  and  | 
others  whp  come  from  all  over  the  area  to  attend  that  large  junior 
college.  In  mar\y  cases,  they  get  final  training  heading  them  for 
some  career  opportunity,  but  it  has  also  become  a  threshold,  a 
conduit  to  4-year  universities.  Many  ,  of  them,  having  had  their 
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appetite  whetted  for  higher  education  there,  move  on  sometimes  to 
'  the  postgraduate  level.  *  '  /  . 

So.  I  would  just  simply  underline  what  you  said  about  the  role  of 
institutions,  like  our.  institutions  in  our  own  State. 

Mr.^ Causey.*  Congressman,  the  greatest  thing  that  has  happened 
to.  the  po^tsecondary  education  in  the  last  200  years  is  the  corrtmu- 
nity  college  system  without  doubt. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  already  given  us  your  counsel.  Not- 
withstanding  the  deficiencies  of  the  proposed  regulation,  you  think 
that' we  ought  to  proceed  rather  than  risk  further:  delay. 

Mr.  Causey.  I  certainly  do.  ^ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  have  indicated  that  you  feel  the  regulations 
are  deficient.  Are  there  other  eiem^^nts  that  ouglat  to  be  considered 
"that  you  would  like  to  mention? 

'  ,  Mr.  CAfJSEY.  I  think  tiiat  we  need  to  consider  the  elements  in- 
volved that  give  a  tOial  picture  of  the  institution  and  that  spell  out 
as  clearly  as  possible,  the  intend  of  this  type  of  money,  this  particu- 
lar money  to  strengthen  the  total  of  the  institution,  the  force  of 
strengthening  its  different  segments. 

Mr.  Buchanan;  We  had  here  in  Washington  last  year  a  seminar 
of  the  local  officials  in  my  Congressional  District.  We  asked  the 
viirious  departments  and  agencies  to  bring  iXK)ple'*«,,,tSL-£llUghten 
the  local  officials  about  the  Federal  programs,  and  the  wayS^in 
which  they  cduld  work  with  the  Federal  Government  and  vflie 
-  versa;  and  ilEW  sent  over  a  regulation  writer  from  Alabama.  Th€ 
said  they  sent  him  over  tb  show  that  a  regulation  writer  did  nc 
V  have  two  heads.  Maybe  he  %yas  the  only  one  they  had  there,  but  I 
certainly  understand  your  response. 

Mr.  .Causey.  I  think  sometimes  that  th^  hav^  four  hands  that 
they  write  with,  though.  [Laughter.]  3 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank,  you,  Mr.  (^hairman.  . 

We  are  very  proud  of  you/ Doctor*.  We  appreciate  your  participa- 
tion in  these  hearings.'  .     '  '4 

Mr.  Ford.  Dr.  Causey  moves  me  to  make  this  observation:  when 
we  held  hearings  at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  the  Birmingham 
campus  last  year  on  the  piece  of  legislation  that  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
f  are  currently  sponsoring,  l-was  amazed  to, find  that  the  rej^e- 
sentatives  of  business  .and  of  local  political  agencies  and  of  institu- 
tions of  hif^her  education  all  started  by  testifying  ^abouf^^^lhich 
school  in  Michigan  they  had  attended.  [Laughter,]  * 

Mr.  Causey.  If  it'wauld  be  hoi|tful,  Congressman,  I  went  for  2 
wet^ks  to  the  llniversity  *of  Michiga'^n  also,  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  right  now  the  in  thing  is  to  be  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Everybody  in  the' States  regard  themseiws  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  alumni  of  the  agricultural  school  known 
as  Michigan  State  University. 

Thank  you.         -  > 
.    Mr.  Buchanax.  You-havx^shown  such  great  restraint.  I  want  to 
commend  you  because  you  tnentioned  Michigan  State  for  the  first 
time  since  the  hearing  jstarted.  I  thought  it  was  about  time  to 
acknowledge.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ford.  I  hope  that  they  yill  come  down  and  help  usf  with  our 
title  IX  probienL  ^  -  ^  , 

Mr.  Tauke. 


■yf 


sas  ; 

Mr.  TAUKii.  No  quc^tions.---'''^  . 
'  Mr- FoKD,  Thank  you  very  much« 

Mr,  Causky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  FoRa  The  next  panel  con^te  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Mr.  Wilbert  A. 
Cheatham,  who  m  Deputy  Director  for  Program  Review  and  Assist- 
ance,* Office  for  Givii  Rights,  and  Mr,  Alfred  Moy6>  who  is  the 
Deputy  Commiiisioner  for  Higher  and  Continuing  Education  in  the 
Oflice  of  Education- 

Without  objectidn,  the  statements  submitted  for  the  record  by 
bom  of  these  gentlemeo  will  be  included  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
record.- 

[The  prepared  statements ;bf  Wilbert  A.  Cheatham,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Program  Review  and  Assistance,  Oftice  for  Civil  Rights,  and 
Alfred  Mpye,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  and  Continuing 
Education,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  follow:] 


■  ■*      f<  ■  • 

PRJtPARJED  TSSTHMONY  FrXSKNT^  By  WilMST  A.  CHKATHAM,  DSPtTTY  IHuSCtOR,  PRO- 

GUAM  Rkvxjcw  and  AiWwrANcx,  Omac  vtHi  Cjvu.  RiOKts^  E^EPArmxNT  o#  Hcjam 

BDUCAttON,  AND  WsUTAU 


Eigb  School  Fia*  forgv  Ac^dtay^  Fia*  f orf •  » 

Plasty lvABi« ,  1959 

C«ll«s«  B^cMflor  of  Arti,  CoIub&U  4hiioa  CoIUft, 

^     T«kau,  nvyl^,  1965 

'  Km»c«K:«  D«ir««  la  Social  Work  Adsini-  ' 

-ctratioa  it  Hotf«t4  UQiv*riity^ 
V«#liia«Coti.  P.C*.  1968 

EoipioyttABC  l966-"70    CoordioaCor  of  Comm\mizy  S«rvic«t, 

Couacy  Board  of  Cducacioa,  Uppar 
Karlboro,  Karyiand 

^  1971-77    Chvaf  of  Waatam  Oparadona,  Divitioo 

I       of  Co«ipania;;ory  Xdu^acioo»  U.S.  Off  lea 
of  CducacioQ 


ictor  of  Offica  m 
I,  April  25, 


Appoincad  Daputy  CiracC 
for  Civil  Bighta,  BSW, 
by  Sacracairy  Jotaph  A.  Califano.  Jr^ 
Aa  l^apucy  Oiraccor  for  Prograat  Saviav 
^d  Aiiiataacft  hAi  raapomibiliey  for 
coordiwiCiat  aaif  civil  rightc  cuBpliaaca 
progrjika  to  ba  uoj^artakan  by  aach  aglacy 
viehin  HKV  a&d  for  saking  civil  righci 
(^j^tivat  and  tnl^orcmaot  an  idtagral 
pare  of  avary  jraot ,  coocracc  ai^  pro-' 
gr«tt  that  taforcaa. 


taaidaaca       ,  TaoCalloa,  KarylasMl 


\  0#pucy  9ir«j;tor  for  ProgtMi  S<i¥i«v  And. A««Uuace  of  tlSP  Of f ic«  for 
Civil-Eigbti  (OCE)  «t  saw.     X  M  pl«««.d  to  t»«.b«r«  tod*y  to  r«pr«- * 
•mnt  D*vid  S.  Xmtml^  Director  of  0C«,  W  i$  wubU  to  b«  pr«a«ac« 
You  h*^  Mkad  vMi  CO  diicuAc  turn  r.UtioMhip  bctirMO  tK«  Ada«»  courc 
ordir        TitU  tXI  of  tfei  Ui^hmv  tauc^tiofi  iUL 

I  Hill  b«gia  wich  a  brUf  ^kgrouod  dticriptioo  of  ,OCX*i  State  high«r 
TicU  ZII^  • 

Xa^9*9  and  1970,  t^a  Office  for  Civii;*T^ghti  found  t:h*t  nid«  South.rti 

■  *  • 
aud  »ord«r  SC.cta*  mi  Ch«  Coi*ii«ff««Uh'*of  Penoiylv^ai*  vcr«  operiting 

higher  tducetioa  ayttcM*  thmt  contidued  zo  bear  the  ve«tiges  of  reciel 

iegregecion  in  violation  of  title  VI  of  Cha  Civil^Rig^t*  Act  of  1964.^ 

T^^^  VX  prohibiCi  dxecrieinetion  beceuae  of  .race ,  color,  or  oecioael 

orig^  ia  federally  aaaiated  progr«»l;    Theae  tea  Stacei  were  requeeCed 

CO  ittbMit  plana  to  corracc  thia  violatioa.    Although  the  State*  aither 

refuaed  to  auheit  aay  plana  or  aubaittad  unacceptable  piaoa,  the  Dapart- 

^•a»  tpok  no  acfeloQ  to  anforca  th*  lav  at  that  tiee>  ' 


^       .4rkenaaa,  Florida,  Oklahoma,  HorthWrolidS , '  Gaorgia,  Virgiaia, 
tlitaiaaippiy  Louialena,  piiyf  HaryleiuU  »     ^  - 
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let  197Q,  thft  suit  origiaxlly  koo^  «•  Ad*»»  v«  Kichardion  «f«f  broughC 
«g«iiiat  thm  D«p<rt»«ot  for  tailiog  to  «iifQrc«  Tide  VI  in  «duc«tloQ, 
iaclading  •lt««ac«ry  «a4  ifccon^iry  t<iuc«tioa  if  «•  higher  t<iuc«- 

(ioQ.    'Hit  fuit  V4is^  filtd  is  O.S*  Di»C^lcc  Court.     In  Ft^ruar^  1973, 
th«  Adi»g  licigi£ion  r«iult«d  in  ft  r^l^ag  th^t  rtt^uirtd  Ch«  p«pftrciiffit 
to  fvlCill  Ics  sC^tuLor^  oblig«cioB  Co  «aforc«  Ticl«  VI  ia  Che  t«a 
St«t«  higher  •duc«tioa^r^B£««c.     ( A4 jtat  v.  Richftrdion,  356  F.  Supp. 
92  (D.D.C.  X973)). 


la  1974,  cHtt  D*p«rt»€ti&  acc#pt«d  d«scgrsg<Cioa  plant  frcMb  eight  of 
thm  Ceo  S,t:e tas  And  raf srred  two  S tftCc«  &o         DepArCsanC  of  JusClcf* 
because  of  th«ir  refusal  to  subait  4c&:cptebl«  plant* 


lo  «  Second  Supplevencai  Order  chet  wef  ieiued  on  April  tj^J^77,  e« 


erefulc  ot  e  aocioo  for  futcher  rcli«f^  the  U.S.  Dictricc  Court 
iovelideted  tiie  e:ci«cing  plesf  xod  ordered  Che  Pepert^nt  to  develop 
criteria  for  the' de<egrsgatioti  of  public  higher  ed^xation  aynCfsf. 
The  court  ordered  ISW  to  segi^ti^ite  uew  plana  trithia  specified  tiae 
fraaiea.     The  criteria  call  for:  ^ 

*.  o    atraog theai&g  the  traditioaal ty  black  iQititucions 

io  that  the^r  i^ill  attract  studeatt  of  all  rates; 

■ .         '    )  . 


J- 
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I 

,-  .  # 

'o    d«s«gr«gat:iag  ■tuocat  carollvtut,  includia$  cos- 
■iCflitacc  CO  iacrtt«i«  tubicaacially  ch«  p<rc«ac«g« 
\  of  blACkJ  Aiittsuiiag  Cr44icxod«lly  whie«  colleges 

Add  uaivtrficlM;  eod 

o    dc«cgr«gccing  faculty,  44«iaif cretivc  9tMfSa, 

including  conoiitmMics  for  iccreaaing-  th«  nuabtr 
of  blAck  proflifiort  aod  thm  nunbftr  of  blAckt 
oa  govcruiog  board i* 
*  \  ■ 

0C&  h«i  acctpCft4  d«ittgrcgat  ios  plant  fro«  Airkaasas  i  OklAho«a,  KloridA , 
VifgiaiA^  and  C*<3^U.  W«  ar«  itilL  hopaful  of  obtaiaing  an  accsptftbl 
pl«a  ivom  North  C«roIiaf« 

Itt  February  1978,  ch«  ■  D«p«tCMat  reissued  the  criteria  to  sake  them^ 

V 

/ 

cppllcftble  to  my  State  higher  education  fyites  that  wae  previously 
eegregited  by         and  that  continue!  Co  bear  che  veecigea  of  that 
segrcgtCioQ. 

Starting  in  19)3 ^  initiated  revieve  in  Delaware  ,  tcxaf  i  and 

Al«b«Ba  to  datemia*  it  th«ir  State  ayateaa  of  higher  educaclou  aeeded 
to  adop^  corrective  actioa  plane.     Rcvievi  have  begun  or  vill  begia 
ehortiy  in  South  Carolina,  Ksotucky,  West  Virgiaia,  Hiiiouri ,  aiKi 

Otiio,  ♦ 


370 

ittport«ad«       black  colltgct,^  which  Cod«y  coapri**  ooly  fiv«' 
p«rc«sxC  of  tha  aatioa*i  issgCituSio^  of  higher  learning  buC 
vkiich  aduc«Ci  oa«*-fourth  of  sllrbleck  iCudeatt  in  poscsacoodiiry. '  - 
•ducetioo.     ForLy-niB«  percent  b«cc«l«ureec«  degrees  «{id 

ti^Cy  p«rc«ac:  of  ell  poecgreduACe  degrees  received  by  bleck 
AstticAoe  ere  everded  by  bifCoricelly  bleck  collegee. 

This  Adaiaietrecioa  ie  fully  coonicted  Co  etreogtheaiog  tkc  u«t;ioo*s 
bleck  collegee.    Eerlicr  £hie  soatis ,  the  PreeideaC  directed  eech 
'DeperCfiCt^t  Co  joia  in  thit  effort,  end  he  detigneted  Secretary 
Celiteoo  eod  his  Specie!  Aiciettut,  Louis  Kertio,  Co  lead  Chi* 
ioi^iacive. 

«  .  *  ■ 

tlotwithsteodiag  the  Freeidectt'e  direccivei  thia  I>«parttt«sc  has  « 

beeo  involved  ia  verioue  oagoiag  efforte  over  the'yeare  to  etrengchtn 

black  college*.    IVtic  effort  h«e*taken  da  ea  added  distfoiioa  oov  ai 

Che  Statee  vith  higher  oducacion  deaegregation  plana  ae^k  addition4l 

fuaditxg  Co  balance  the  ioequiciei  between  their  traditioQally  black 

end  Cradi^ioaally  iJhiCe  inititutione* 


i  ■ 
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tN>rk,  tb«r<  la  a  gtn«r«l  xbfcnct  ot  coor4if34tion  bccvMit  Ch« 
OiipavtMat^s  civil  ri^hCf  caforc«titaC  progrivt  And  i£»  gr^nt"- 

■aki^g  prograsf.    .(^  of  our  mov  iu(^cti«£ul  tfforti  hat  baaa 

i  ■ 

tricb  ch«  ZatrgaTtcy  School  4ssiacaaca  Acc  (CSAifO  prograa.  AI- 
gh  Cha  Office  of  Educatioo  aihiiaiacara  jCSiU,  th«  Offica  for 
Righca  haxuilaa  tha.  progr^'a  civil  rigi^ta  ^claaranca  procaaa , 
icJ  ia  raquircd  by  Lha  £SAA  lagialatioB. 


Ticia  XII  of  cb«  Uighar  E4ucacloa  let  of  1965  aucboruaa  a 
program  of  apacial  assi«£aaca  to  acrangthan  tha  acadawic  quality 
of  dav«lopiag  iaacitutiona  vhicK  Hava  tha  daaira  and  potaati^I  to 
«aka  a  aubatantial  coatribuCioa  to  tha  highar  cduCftioa  raaourcaa 
of  thf  yatioa."    To  ba  aligibla  for  fund a ,  inaticucioaa  suae  ba 
able  to  prova  chat  thay  ara  "••..f^r  finaacial  or  jsthar  raMooa 
.ftrujigliag  for  aunfival  aad  ara  i.solatad  fro^  tha  sais  curraatt 
of  a<:adtfBic  tifa." 


titla  III  ia  «fp«cially  isportant  to  tha  daiagragatiou  of  Stata 
ayflteata  of  highar  aducation  bacauaa  it  is  Insti^ution^baaad  and 
ttacauia  aaoy  of  rha  iuatitutioni  vubject  to  State  daaagregat ion 
plani '^rc  fli^ibla  for  fundr  under,  thii  ticla.      Tbi^  way  thaaa 


o 
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ia»tiCuCioo«  d«v«lop  ii|  crucial  to  eht  iucc«»«ful  is^UM«tt«tiQa 
of  th«  .d*t«grtg«tiim  plAQf, 

» 

Within  th9  Iasc  two  r^r$ ,  vt  h«v«  «*dr^«ttCBpti  td  coordia*c« 
th«  ad«iai«C7ati8ii       ch«  TitU  III  progr«  with  our  civil\ighti 
objactivfs,     Th«  q«w  licit  III  r«guUtiots«  cootain  «  prohibicion 
on  funding  for  $ny  progr/ui 'Ch«t  will.  p«rp«tu«Cc  scgrcgftCion.  la  « 
^t«t«  tb«c  bst  a  hiftory  "of  racial  ••grtgatiop  in  high«r  tducaCioo. 

»•  «r«  davtlopiag  «  prs;^,irfvT«  with  th«  Offic*  of  EducaCioa  to  i«pl€- 
mmnt  thi«  r«q(^irM4tQC , 

' 

In  addition  to  Titia  III,  OCR't  Offict  of  Program  Kavicv  and  Aaiiatanc* 
(O^SA),  which  I  haad»  )iaa  baan  looking  at  other  grant  progra«i  that 
can  affact  civil  righta, objactivat •    W«  art  now  davaioping  a  itraXa^y 
to^naura  that  tha  Dapartfiiant'a  civil  righti  lawa  are  afftijtivaly  ac- 
forcad,     tha  cuUtlnation  of  this  work  will  ba  a  Daparta«at-wida  pra- 
grant  civ  ill  right*  >  claaranca  procadura, 

Wa  ara  alto  lopkiog  at  othar  highir  aducation  .program  that  wa  hopa 

wfi  will  ba  ^ble  to  use  to  coordinata  our  highar  education  dat agragat^on 

af  forta.  *  t  ' 


\ 
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AlcHougb  ch«  crAOAiiCluu  fr^is  du«l  to  uaicary  systcaii  vill  cost. 
aioa«y,  the  locr«d4ii»e4i  cacptm4itu^^e«  rtt<4uir#U  in  th«  shorL  tmr'm 
will  ^  Aprii  th^n.  ot't'««t  la  tiu!  lan^  run  by  c^o  lougcsr  lers 
»Avingii  to  b>!  (i«rlv«Ki  £ro». cot)v«xtil2^  to  a  uiiiCftry  syst4»« 

Thi?  i>«pdrt»«iiL  im  cosaittttd  to  Mtetiug  itai  civil  ri^htu  obj^ic- 
t^vii*  LKrough  th«  d«s«j{r«|^tion  of  institu|;lous  ot  hlj^her 
ttduc«tiou  and  Ch«  r«MK>v4il  of  Lh«  luat  ve«tige«  of  dual  »yst4HDy, 
U«  hAVii  rnMila  mismm  progress  is  M^Ling  the  a«eds  of  des«£r«:g«tlng 
institytion^f,  sod  thi&  new  Tltla  III  r«guIatiou«  reflect  our  liffortii 
in  this  art»«.     In  coaa«ctlon  vith  tha  rasutbocrlzatioiY  of  Use  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1963^  th«  Dt»p«rtaent  is  prtjsentiy  considering 
ways  to  assist  hig^tc^   educat ion  institutions  in  th««.dttstigregdtion 
|)root?sa. 


*  374 


FOR  Rgl^lS  [Jfmi  DEIIVERY 


St«t«sttx^t  by 

luTMu  of  Highir  4a<i -^oacinuisi^  Education 
OTffce  of  Education 
Ikpartwent  of  health.  Education,  apd  Welfare 
Before  the 
Subcomlttee  on  Posts^condary  Education 
Co4a0lcea«  bo  Education  atid  Labor 
Houaa  of  Kepraaencatlvea 
Xlxaraday*  Harch  29,  1979 

\ 
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D«Ar  Kr.  Chairman: 

It  is  A  pX»ii&u;«  to  B«aL  vflth  your  fcubcc^awtittga  thii>  uOruiui^  to  uIjicuss  this 
op«r«tio{i  ot  tltiy  ill  of  the  Higher  K4uc«tion  AcC  of  196S/^trea£thealn£ 
I>«v«ioplng  Instil  lit  ioGs. 

Xitl«  III  of  tha  Hls}i«T  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Strengthening  DevelppiRg 


Xustitutiorwi  ?rogr«»,\i^s  deslgae^l  to  strengthen  the 


aclidesii^  qLMiXity  of 


colle^ss  which  are  flE^anclally  weak  and  are  ''isolate  f  froa  the  suin  curraftts 
of  acad^lc  life.*'    This  Title  vae  a  reflection  of  if^  goclal  context  uf^  - 
Higher  education  in  the  mia-1960'j.  .  Surgaonlug /allege  earoilmenta  had 
overtexed  a  system  of  prog$as&s»  buildings^i^^^d  fecilitiea  v^iich  cbuld  not  ^ 
expend  quickly  enough  to  i^^t  tha  dasaand  for  higher  education.  Inetitutions 
responded  by  increasing 'class  size  ami  .teaching  l^ds,  and  By  cre4Cing  new 
aca4.*»i-^  programs  *nd  degree  offerings,  sometimes  with  more  attention  to 
qu«nt,ity  serv«»d  than  to  <[uality  delivered.    Concerned  by  the  unevenneaa  of 
quuslity  aiaong  institution^,  President  Jolmaem,  in  his  eduction  messefie  of 
J«nuarjH|l95S,*ciqj3b^islsed  the' ni.>ed  \*tQ  help  ssiull  and  less  wcll-dcvelopeS- 
CO  liege  s^fcipr  ova  their  programs,'*  and  Cogmlssiocer  Keppcl  testified  that 
gmall        leges  should  be  assi^it^d  Co  i^iprove  the  quality  of  their  educational 
offerings.     Tiiua^  there  was  clear  recognition  by  the  Feder^i^-'ii«k^^nisent  of 
•Clie  need  to  fctrengtl>«n  the  currlcuiiua,  faculty,  adislnistrat ion,  and  student 
services  of  institutions 'th«c  were  characterised  by  the  law  as  'developing,** 
and  Title  IILwaa  created,  *  ' 

The  statute  creating  this  program  authorizes  awards  to  be  made'  for  four  coiie 
types  of  activities.     Fuisds'swy  he  tisi^.d  for  pt'oj^cts  which  increase 
adntnistvAt ive.  effic^vency,  such  as  designing  nwrnageineiit  infcjnnatlon  systems 
or  initiating  ar\  inst  i tutiotial  research  progrsm,  ^Hiey  inay  ajso  be  used  for 
faculty  d4?velopmMUj   incliMli;^;  ret  raining  or  the  upgrading  of  a  faq^ulty 


3^ 


o 


^  m 
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t 

curriculum  itsproveswut ,  such  ms  ddveloping  naw  courses  or  rsdesXgtiiug  an'  ^. 
•atit«  «ct4cBiic  progr*a.    Th«  fourth  typ«  of  activity  v^ich  th«  »Utut6  > 

UB  to  fund  ts  thm  im^t^vcmcnt  of  itudcnt  afervlce$.    Projects  fun4«d 
i^ider  this  cAttjiory  ixicluds  deveIopca«ntsl  learning  progrjias,  leamin|^  resource 
p«atcrs,  «a<!  career  exploration  and  placesoeuc  services ^ 

The  ^ragrass ,  uses  resource  sharing  and  cooperative  arrangfe^Qts  betweea  thk 
develaplng  ids^itutiou  aod  a  'Wiustream^'  collegs  or  an  agency,  organization , 
or  business  entity  which  specializes  lu  providing  techuical  asslstauce  to 
colleges.    Tlte  law  requires  that  each  developiui^  insitltution  which  receives 
aa  avard  have  st  least  one  such  cooperative  arrangeja^at .    Many  of  the  institutions 
havo  Cvo  Qr  mure  cooperative  relationships  with  other  iustitutions  ojc  agencies , 
and  seversl  of  the  developing  institutions  funded  hy  Title  III  have  fornied 
consortia  tu  pool  their* resources  and  to  slvare  the^ technical  assistance 
received  frooi  cooperating  ti^cncies^  , 

/■        ■       .  .      ■         •    *  ■    '  .,  • 

In  1973,  the  Developinjg  Institutions  program  was  split  auimlnia trati^rely  Into 
the  S^slc  and  Advanced  programs.    The  gosls  of  the  Basiic  Program  wei^e  to 
attempt  to  strf*rnjitheE\  the  siaaller,  weaker>  institutions,  in  order  to  prepare 
thesa  for  participation  ih  the  Advanced  PrograsB.    The  Advanced  Prograia  swarded 
larger,  n^uUi-year  grants  tc>  institutions  which. hsd  participated  in  the  Basic 
Pro^jKjg|V«n4  were  »ow  pc^pared  to  focu;j  on  loEig-r&nge  development  goals. 

Itie^undiu^  history  of  Title  III  shows  an  initially  sroa^I  program  of  $5,dOO|OOC^ 
in  XhL*  next  year,  funding  jumped  to  $30,000,000,  and  in  succeeding 

years  the  prograij^  grew  rapidly  to  its  authdrinatibn  ceiling  of  $120,000,000 
bet  wean  1971  and  19'7S,  , 
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rises! . 

1966 

155,000 

1967 

30,000 

196$ 

55,000 

1969 

35,000 

1970 

^  70,000 

1971 

91,000 

1972 

/             91,000  ; 

1973 

•  120,000 

1974 

120,000 

1975 

120,600  , 

1976 

".  120,000  ■ 

1977 

120,000 

1978 

120.000 

1979 

120.000 

Appropriatioo 

-5,000 
30^000 
30,000  " 
30,QiJ0 
30,090 
.      33,850  ' 

5i.a>o 

87,350 
100, 0<K! 
110,000 
110,000 
110,000 

*'12Q,(K>0 


For  further  d«tAil  on  th«  »t*tistic*l  *apcct«  o^Ticlc  lU,  v^^«y«  included 
Appendi^*^. I  Appendix  B  glv^s  llluistrationfi  of  sfivaral  diff«rfixit  typ^it  of  pro- 


jttCCa  under  ^his^^^^. 

Institution*  which  wi«h  to  receive  Title  llx^fund*  nust  pess  e  Cwo-st?p 
«pplic«tton  procees.    First, ^^the  itutitutioi^* mist  meet  certain  eligibility  : 
criterie  before  bein^  pensKtCil  tp  jubmll  ««.  epplicetion  f»r  jfuodiog.    All  - 

iAtittttione  w^t  hav^  been  eccrediLntf  for  the  five  year ^  preceding .  the 

*  ■  ■    ■  •  '      ♦      .  ■ 

*         year  of  application,  ^^exccpt  for  inatitutlons  whigh  are,  located  on  or  n*ar  aa 

lodiai^  re«erv«tfQin''or  a  aubatantial  popula^Ci2ji,jtj^^tiv^  Aaericana,  or  thoae 
^  serving  aubstantiiil  nuabarii  of  Hispanic  students,    Aii  in*tituCioa  »a6t  bo  a 
foujr^yciir  baccaUureate-granting  college  or  a  junior  or 'corounity  college  in 
order  to  receive  fuud«,  ^ 

Through  FV  197^.  an  Institution's  eligibility  as  i  developing  institution 
was  evaluated  on'the^baai*  gf  eight  quantitative  factors  and  three  quaXitAtive 
factor*.    Q4ianLirativa  factorjs  included  "full-tla^  equivalent  enrollwertt, 
'-.  percent  of  faculty  with"  M^stvrs  dcgr^^ca,  avcragi! -fafuXty  salary,  porccnt  of 


O 
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fttudaBCs  froa  Iow-iwco»«  mad  »ftv«r«l  B«asur«s  of  ln»Citutlon«l 

flwiacUl  »tr«aith,  other*.    Qu*llt*tlv«  fictorr  lacl«4«d  th«  ratsatioo 

rate  of  st^iaCS  «n<!  th«ir  r«t«  of  •atrsiu;*  into  sra^uat*  fcbool,  the  quality 
of  aft  ioiCitutioo't  adBAinlstratlva  and  profiisaloaal  paraooocl,  a^  a  Maaaurc 
of  tjia  in*tiCuCion*a  flaaociiX  "vifealtty." 

•      -  '      •  • 

■     •  -I 

D^i«S  Fiscal  V«ar  1979,         ragulationa  tmva  baca  , adopted  which  will 
cottaolidata  Che  Baalc  mnd  Advancad  Pro^i^***  i^^to  a\«itt|5l«  program,  aad*Srllt^^  '  . 
chaoga  tha  aligibllity  crlcarla*    Hacauaa  Cha  fight  quant: ita tivp  aod  thraa 
qualltativa  crltaria  praviou^y  U8e4  wars  not  tuccetsful  in  Identifying 
Inatitutiona  which  tha  prograai  vas  dealgnad  to  atrengchaa,  two  n«w  quaacltativa 
crltaria  will  raplaca  s:hfi  old  ffiaasuraft,  raaulcing  in  a  aii^lar  and  atora 
cl»«r*cut:  aligibility  proccasp 

An  inaticution  will /K"  avaluacad  upon  tlia  aiza  of  ita  average  Baaic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  ftEOC)  award  par  full-tima  und«rgr«duata  enrollmeat.  Thia 
cricarioo  is  a  aeatura  of  tha  iui^titution's  aerviice  to  low-incooia  ^tudanta^ 
and  la  given  double  ii^ight.    The  tacond  criterion  is  tha  institution's  cost 
"par  »tudrnt  in  educational  and  general  cxpanditurea ,  which  ia  a  maasura  of  * 
tha  Inatitution's  financial  health.    The  change  in  the  aligibility  cricaria 
will  not  raduca  tha  numbar  of  institutions  eligible  to  apply  for  Title  lit 
funds,  but  the  eli|;ibility  status  of  soma  individual  inatitutions  will  change. 

In  order  to  aasa  the  trensiLlon  process  betwean  tlia  former  and  the  nav 
regulations,  all  institutions  which  received  Title  XII  fun^Js  in  FY  1^78'ara 
being  penaltted  to  apply  in  1979  irrespective  of  their  ability  to  si^ct  the 

eligibility  criteria.    These  institutions  will  compete  equally  with  U*a       *  . 

J 

institutions  who^did  »cat  the  e1[igibility  criteria. 


,  379 

.       ft  » 

i  ♦ 

Om*  An' liutitutloia  bAS  bMn  fcHind  to  BtcC  th«  crltfttU  for  «l£glbility  «s 
*  ^v«lo^l»g  iastltutloo,  it  mut.thAQ  ^  through  the  cooE^ttlClv*  propo#sl 
V#vi««f  proc***.    Ttift  Imtlcutloii  subodtg  a  proposal  %Aich  is  avalLuitadL  by  a 
p«n«X  of  fl«ld  t«adtra.    l&a  fiald  rcadtra  ara  pataont  knowl«dgft«bla  about 
^  bightr  wlucAtion  la  gai>er*i  add  about  ckvalopiag  laatitutiona  is  particular, 
•nd  iacludft  «  croas  aactiosv  of  athnlc  aa&  mls^rlty  groups  ami  geographic 
rftgiona*    lha  raadara  ara  aalactad  frm  collagaa  and  ualvaxkititf  and  ttom 
pr^faaaio&Al  aduc^tion  agaaclaa,  aasiatlng  agaacias  and  buai;ncsfes,  aod, 
|«Nel>i4a  bot^;|acuIty  and  jidbainiatxrucora^^  ^Y^***  ta«»«^ara' balanced  la  barma 
of  thu  ^ndlvlduala'  kaoi^ladga  of  and  tentfitlvicy  to^tha  fiaada  df  collages 
aarving  low-incoiaa  and  minority  itudantt,  knowladga  of  planning,  wanagwoant:, 
A»d  avalUAtlon  ayatcma,  fttBillarity  vlth  aaall  collaga  afdninistratlon,  4nd^ 
backgwind  In  davalop<aant  of  curriculiaa  and  new  career  j^rc^rasis.    Field  r#ad«ra 
are  aakcd  to  evaluate  proposals  again*  t  aeveral  specific  criteria  ^  aRwng  ■. 
tiiich  are  bov  the  yropoiad  project  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  inatitution, 
and  tlM  aKtcnt  to  which  the  institution  ««?et:8  the  needs  of  lea  c<)nsEltuenta, 
Special  institutional  abilities  to  serve  large  percentages  of  disadvantaged 
atudeats  or  to  provide  access  to  students  otherwise  unable  to  attend  college 
are  conaidered,  as  are  exceptional  educationar  programs',    rroposal*  which  ■ 
Hill  contribute  to  t\m  loag-tcna  stability  of  the  institution  also  receive  ^ 
careful  couaideration. 

'  :  '       ■  .  .  • 

Froposala  are  ranked  in-order  of  the  scores  received  during  the  review 

procesa,  and» funds  ara  distributed  on  the  basis  of  this  ranking.    Two  year 

*  *  ■ 

colleges,  however,  jaay  raceive  not  wore  than  24^  of  Uie  program  funds.'  in 

a»cal  year  1978,  program  fuuds  wer«  distributad  in  the  following  mnner: 
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3 


0  > 


Advanced 

$51,6^,000 

16,320,000 

3«^I2,QOO 

2,274.000 

23,190,000 

42,7<K3,Gbc 

4»OT0.(K5O 

Four  Vmu  Calleg«« 
.  Tmk>  YMr  Coll«s«s 
fu»U  to.  Ul<p«nlc  Inttltu^ias 
ruadf  CO  Black  lascltu^icm* 

ruada  to  Kativa  JUMrlcan  laatltutloai  4,070,(KH) 

th«'  avAr4a  data  abpva  dasooftFata  .^hf  ^oonitaMnC  of  the  oef^ca.of  Jtducacifa, 
thri>ush  cha  Titia  III  pro^««,  to  aaciat  tisoaa  ixutituticxia  vhidi  off  at  aoc^taa 

•  .     ■  ,  '    •  •  . 

for  aubstantlal  nu^art  of  adnorlty  ap4  disadivantas^d  itudents.  'Since  tha 
pro^raa'a  .iacapCioa,  oearly  $550  raiXllon  ha^a  baan  awarded  to  d«vlplopin£ 
Isutitucioni  to  balp  thaoi  acrengthen  thair  acada»ic  progr^M,  thair  atu4ant  * 
aarvicat,  and  tha  quality  of  their  taachislg  and  adainlKtrativa  parsonu«l. 

/(^Ithoujh  Title  III  funda  hsvc  t^ratsatad  a  a«sXl  parceata^a  of  an  institution** 
optrtatitig  budget,  funded  projeccs  have  Milatad  thas*  institutions  in  a  tuai^ar 
of  ways.'    For  axj^le,  a  Titla  III  grant  enabled  ona^ libera  1  arts  collage  to 
conplacely  cransfom  its  traditional  curriculum  Isto  a  coB^etency-ba sad 
coursai  of  study.    Many  institution*  use  Title  III  f\inds  to  provide  opportunftias 
for  cultural  aa^ichmant  and  basic  skills  davalopcoant  to  thaiV  students. 
Still  other  JltU  III  !krante8s  have  entered .  c()OperaCive  srrangemauts  vith 
lavgar  ♦'maiastraaa"  collages  and  univareities  to  ^j^rova  faculty  ^ualif i<;ation» 
and  to  increesa  thair  studmits'  success  ivi,  going  on  to  grsduste  school.  Other 
*grihtea  institutions  have*u*ed  Title  111  funds  to  develop  extensive  pariooal, 
academic »  end  career  counseling  programs  viios*  ai»  is  to  epable  students  to 
rci&ain  in  college  and  to  coaplete  their  degrees.    The  range  of  worthwhile 
^CiVcities  ixtm  which  these  its  tituCions  have  benefitted  is  broad,  and  Title  111 
funds  have'' enabled  thesa  institutious  to  better  serve  their  students  by 
providing  quality  education  lind  spacialiy  deisigned  support  setvices  while 
«^i,|ttaining^iov  tuition  and  increased  accuse «  ■  "  . 


m 


INvtloping  ttt»tlttttlon«  Progr**-  th«  Offifi«  it  &i*<i«tloo  1«  >r«««tiy  w«iihlvi» 
MVATAl  «leftraatlv««»  and  Ut  r«ciilv*d  c  •ubfitantial  nuAbtr  of  suggMClOM 

win  W  provldljig  yo«  itt  th«  n«*r  futur«^>p«clf -I^^T«8i«i«tiv«  rtcowModAtloti* 
for  tUm  Tit  it  III  progr*«.  • 
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STXTISTXaL  DAIA  CW  TITU  III,  SIMKCtHJaflKG  UEVELOPIUC  mSTXTUTIOlC 


P,L,  8^-329, ^Kt^hT  EducAfc^on  Act  of  1965  (<i  angndid)  ■■^^■■■■■■■■^i  irmiiiiui 
Divtilon  of  IniTrcUdooal  ]>«v«1q7«i^'c     '   ^ 

In  FY  1973,  th«  Titia  til  progrian  wis  divided  into  cvo  ure^j'  thi 
omi  the  Advanced  I nitl cutlorvji;  I>«VftIoi>m«nC  ?ragr«A  (AIDP).  y 


to 


B«?ic  In«titutioa<l  Dfivalopwnt  Frc^rM  (BIDP) 


AuchortC«tio«  2/T 


■  1"553 


■•$55,000 


5,000 


Oh  li  [tat  Ion 


3/ 


5,000 


1967 


$30,000 


2D,(X)0 


$55,000 


30,000 


30,000^  30,000 


1971 


$15,000  $70,000 


$91,0CH) 


30,000  30,000 


30,000  30,000 


33,850 


33,850 


$91, (KK) 


51,8SO 


51,850 


$120,000 


4/51,850 


4/51,850 


$120,000 
51,992 


51,992 


i/  Kor  inforiMtion  on  th»  Adv«no«d  InncicuciOiul' DcvtlopMnc  Frogroa  laa  pcga  5' 
2/  Autrhortistion  li  for  boch  E«fic  »nd  Advmciii  Program.  '       '       "  '-■ 

3/  Appropriation  mmS  ObIig«clon  ii  f6r  B*»ic' Jnigras  only. 

^i,K''fK"°"'  ;  '^P^-^^f  appropriation  of  S35,S  «iiUon  im«  pAi.^i  to  .uj-porc  chof*  d.v.lopin,  iMtitutioa.- 
to  .b.orb  u.,  incrM.o4  fund,  to  »ova  toward  th.ir  in.titutiowi  ci;ctiv..  in  .c«rd4iK<,  with  .  c.r.fuUy 
cnx«  aitMonC  of  cuo  Tltla  III  prDgron*  ^  .  ^      •  .  ^ 


\ 


"1' 


Y    K    A  U 


V   -^i 

-r^. — 1 

1^79 

1980 

,  m^ 

^1  $120,000 

$120,000 

$120,000 

52,000 

.  52,000 

52,000 

1/  1  52,000 

:^ — ' — ' 

r    —-'at.  - 

52,000 

tzz 

I"/ Author iwtlott  ii  tot  both  Mfic  «mi  Advinc«4  Progr**. 

2/  Thii  flgyr«  rlpr^ttnCi  th«  portldft  «notfd  to  eh»  •S*#ic  fvQ%T*m  fro«i  «  toc«l 

Title  lU  4propri«ttof<  of  $110,000. 
3/  An  Addition*!  $476,U0  wk$  ric*tvt4  frai  OE  st^itdtriwiA4  noftay  CO  »»5c«  tb«  a«r  total 
oblli»C«d  fundi"  -  152,476,^0. 
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0OT7UT  M1A5VR£S 

F  1 

S    C  A 

$82^434 

A    i:  ' 

.  im  1 

Ajiount  of  Fro|r«m  Funu« 
R«qu«ftC»<3  (In  Chvusxndf) 

$32,25C 

$56,792 

$95,187 

$105»Cy48 

1972 
$143,0(X> 

/$22O.O0< 

$198, «» 

NuMib«r  of  ?rop9SJilf 

310 

560 

500 

i  464 

441 

456 

470 

511 

Kvakb#r  of  Cr*ntfttt 

D«vftXo7iR$  Instltutlofi» 

.  X27 

.  411 

220 

229 

'227 

19$ 

226 

235 

215 

Othar  Kott-CranCftA 

P«rctcip«tln«  IniEltution* 

'  148 

IS6. 

215. 

.307 

230 

232 

139 

Toed  0«v«lpplrtg 
^  In'jitlcuttoni  B«ntfiCCit\f 

'i.  ri^/niU.iix\r^^t  2  I  .  .  .  .. 

158 

,  ^6 

415 

442 

505 

556 

467 

354 

In»t Itu'tioai ,  Agfincicf^ 

,  -     1          *    1  — 

75 

221 

159 

1S9 

207 

204 

285 

« ■ 

/Number  of  T««chlng 

VnlUCttril  Fellovshipg 

164 
99 
263 

536 

678 
1,514 

6S9 

3S 
727 

"  S 
640 

15 

^  .  646 
3 

649 

541 
0 
541 

.  635 

0 

635 

354 

0 

354 

524 

0 

, — 

,  Nuikbcr  of  Frofissori  Emeriti 
Awarded 

k       I,  ■  .  - 

50 

64 

.73 



45 

5« 

Amount  of  Programi  Fuhd* 
(In  ctiousan^s^ 

■ 

$3,054 

$U.269 

$I5,8;;8 

^ 17 , Qlb 

t 

^  19 , 342 

9  JU, OpO 

$29,o2U 

AMounC  of  Program' Fundf  AVAr^td 
Co  S{MU^lfih -Spaaklnf  ?rQgraA%» 

^              (in  Cho\ifiandi) 

y 

y 

y 

y- 

^1,613 

$2,816 

$3,556 

.  $3,812 

A^unC  of  Prograa  rurvxla  Awardaid 
for  Amarlcan  Indian  Ptogr^i- 
(Irt  thouianda)  \ 

.  V 

2/ 

y 

y 

'  $943 

$1,970 

$3,166 

$3,517 

^  iS'fy*!s70.""*^"°°  A»,nd«.nti  of  1968  chi,  c«»pontnt  to  Chj  protr«».    Aw«rd.  W«r«  firit 


f  I 

s  A 

^    y  I'. 

\  7. 

Am  . 

]Uh]umC4nS  (In  tlxMJt^arf^) 

^72,000 

• 

• 

410 

4flS- 

c 

D«v«Xq^1p«  Xnfticutioet 

207 

203 

1^ 

us 

4 

PartUlpatlng  Inicltutlont 

230 

252 

.225 

• 

frW  TlcU  111-  ruiMU-        ♦  • 

•457 

p-"^  ^ 

,  435 

4X9 

1/ 

VMBi^f  of  A«ftlitin|i 

.  328 

T'^'*'  ■— ' — 

HuHb*r  of  iMchiuc  ^ 

Unilacftrtl  F«ilo««bipi 

362 

* 

i 

• 

.  IMib^  9f  ?rofftSfors  £««rltl 

Awarded 

JS 

J^unC  of!  ?r»sr«K  Fundi 
Aw42r4od  to  Sl^ck  CollAgst 
(in  Chousandt) 

$26,815 

$25 ,450 

?25,397 

$23,190 

^  '-^  ... 

 r*'*-  - 

 — > 

AttouQt  of  Progrra  Fundi  AvAi^d 
(In  thousaodj) 

$4|336 

■  ^ 

Aaouct  of  ?rof  rJW  ?u«Hlt  Aw«rd«d 
for  A«*rlcAn  IndlAn  fta%rmM 
(in  thousAod*) 

$3,606 

$4^231 

< 

$4,231 

$4,070 

t 

% 

1/  not  6olltcc*d  In  X$77* 

2/    Q«ti  noC  tvallA&Xa       thii  tiat. 


Fun<Unjj 

Authorlx*Ctcm 
*                          \ '   

$120^000 

s  1974 
$120,000 

X975 
^120,000 ' 

1976 
$120,000 

1977  . 
$120,000 

1978  ^ 
$120,000 

-T  *-S- 

1579"  ■ 

1980 

.  IQSl 

S7,350 

100,000 

110,000 

.110,000 

.  iio,ooci 

l«ft,000 

■    '           \  "' 

4 

35,500 

4a. (HX) 

58,000 

58 » 000 

56,000 

■) 

\  35,500 

4$,<K50 

-  58,000' 

*  SB, OOO 

58,000' 

^8,000 

l«.fIr,^.?J!;  eh.  X^nl,er.tlofi  i«v.lop*J  «  n.w  Inltl-tlv.  to  .ncour.g."  th.  .ccL.t.d  <J.>rilot*wt  of  f.«r 


\  - 

\ 

A 


f 


.  ,oirr?irr  msasuuss 

F 

I    S    C  A 

L      V  5 

A  R 

-     ■■'      ■  ■  -  '"1  ' 

1973 

1975  1 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

^Anount  of^Frost^ai  Fundt 
1U()uftftCad  (in  choutfiD4it) 

$336^5^ 

$4(X),38; 

$316,997 

$314,577 

$281,374 

Number  oC  D«v«Ippiii|; 
IniLltuClcm<  Aidtd 

2S 

61 

32 

AiitQunc  ot  Program  fun^f 
Aw«rdfjd  to  Zlick  Cpllt^ci 

$23,380 

■  $29,075 

$29,228 

$29,130 

$23,789 

$42,700 

 7  ' 

Amount  Aw«rd«d  Co 
(in  c}\£7usundf) 

$2,220 

$3,620 

$3,610 

$1,200 

$3,707 

$2,274 

§ 

Anount    Awarded  to  A<Cf^c^^^ 
Indian  rirogrwftrf 
(in  tihou»«ndf> 

■"$791 

i  ^  

$245 

j      •  $161 
i  \  

$  20 

V 
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mKPLKs     sycatssFUL  title  iri  pwxjects 

ItiT^!^^«tont  Colltjj^g,  a  priv«t«  four*y«*r  pr«d(wain«Qtly  Slack  ia«tiCuti4K> 
in  North  Caraliaa,  h«f  uctd  TitU  III  fund*  to  4«vcUp  «  Co«pr«ii«Q«tvc 
&iftic  skUl*  Activity,    tiw  S«iic  SkilU  Activity  U  4«»ign«d  jti)  ii(5^rdv« . 

fr«^Uma.  a)U«t«  conc«atrAt#«  o»'tb«  FrixbsMu  yMr  and  ^«rc  of 

tK^  Spghowor*  y«tr  to  build  cQS«lt;iv«  »killf  io  ordaV  to  «trc«jithcR 
«cAd«aic  progrmms  and  to  provide  a  luccessfll  educittional  axperieuce 
t^v  lo«-lnco««  M)d  aioarlty  atudaact.    lha  »aaic  Skill*  activity  has 
a^bltd  tht  coll^aga  to  raduca  atudant  attrition  rataa,  r«vi»«  teaching 
ithodoXogiaa.  r«viaa  tha  sanaral  aducafioa  curriculum  rsquirewauts,  and 
rova  atudant  aalf  concapta,  *  , 


Cracnsboro  Ka^ional  Cousortlug.  -  in<»ludag  chraa  private  liberal  arts 
^Rftitutiona,  Craenaboro  Collaga/ Guilford  College  «nd  B«aaett  Collt^c.  P 
Tha  thraa  collcga*  ^pr»ed  the  coaaortiua  ia  1968  aod  haVa  aponaorad  t\\& 
folloifinii  typea  of  aetivitiaa:    tharad  academic  prograai,  currlcul« 
4avalop«antj  faculty  exchange,  evaluation,  student  lervicaa,  ainageinent 
planning  and  budgeting,  library  cooparation,  and  a  joint  iuowar  achool. 
Uta  Coujorfltaa  ha*  baeu  an  affective  arrangement  for  tha  three  collagea 
to  operate  single  prograoas  in  Ku«lc  and  Sp«cial  Kducafcion,    The  ^eataat 
ij^c^of  Xicla  III  folding,  however,  has  bea«  in  the  area  of  a^kiiniatrativa 

iwprovcnent.    The  Netionel  A«sOclat-ioQ  of  College  and  Univeraity  Buainees 
Officers  modftl  for  planning  and  budgfcCing  has  been  used  on  each  ca»pua# 
Thi*  has  Aasieccd  e^ch  College  in^ operating  a  balanced  budget.    In  ad- 
ditiof^  an  an^ly^u  of  the  coat  o£  inac ruction  on  each  campua  hat  aaaiffted 
4p  revliini,ditric\iia  and  courao  offerings. 


■  * 

Mot^fh  D4i^?t^  5^^^g  Ui^ivrgltY-lbttlnf  u  Brunch  involv«««nt  with  Titlm  III 
rttultffd  fvm  cw>^mr^tiy^^^/tmsslxig  with  r«pr«i«ic«tiv«t  of  th«  Tl»rtl« 
MMmtiltt  dilpp«y«  THt>«,    Tb«  group  granted  authority  to  i^l«»ant 
efi^mj«xv«tion  higher  •duc«tton^««rvic»a  isicorporitad  hy  thm  Trtba^  .  ^ 

.     f    ^4cil       tlia  Turtlt  Mountain  C«wuaity  Coll««t,    To  carry  out  thia 
«aiidat«,         CoM»4aity  CoHaga  aoughf  a  bi-lat«ral  arrasigmailit  wi5;h 
Morth  Dakota  St«ta  Usiivariity-Sottioaau  wh«reby  NDSU-Bottintau^ould 
provida  t\\m  larvicaa^  a»9istad  by  Turtle  Hountain  Cowsaunity  Collagt  «ad 
fiatAcad  by  Titia  III.    Tha  li^ct  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Enrichoent 
Ctntar,  wfiich  va»  a»t«bXishad  as  a  remult  of  this  irransessftnt ,  hai  beeft 
<|^»ultipla:     (1)  approxiuataly  300  Affarcnt  ludUn  people  previoualy 
had  GsC>  opportunity  for  highar  adi^^ltion  have ^uccaaifuily  cosepictcd 

4^      collage  coursaa;  (2)  a  unique  Indian/Rcservatlon-Oriaatcd  academic  program 
has  baafi  craatadj  (3)  «         raaourcc  foir  raacrvatlon  davalopment  in  the 
f or«  of  akillcd  and  cradeatiallad  Indian  professional  aducators  available 

'      on  the  reeerVacioriPxJC  a  day-to-day  basis;  arid,  (4)  education  programs  can 
opfrate'euccesafuXly  on  tha  reservation  and  still  be  responsive  to  their 

•    .  i  .  •  ■  _ 

Under  the  Advanced  Institutional  Davelopaent  Program,  Austin  ?<;ay  Stete 
University,  serves  a  fifteen  county  area  in  Middle  Tennessee  «nd  Southern 
Kentucky,  consMdng  woetly  of  small,  agrarian  cois«unitie»  of  low-to- 
widdle  iQcorae  families-    Of  particular  not*  in  its  coapreheniiva  program 
to  strengthen  the  institution  are  a  nis^iW  of  career  and  dtfvelopaentel  « 
education  programs.    These  include:    a  career  davelopisent  program;  a 
career  business  and  profeisional  program;  a  husaah  services  career  program; 
^and  a  developmental  studies  pr^graa  which  ai»s  to  increase  the  au«bar  of 


<^  «  « 
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^  P*¥ticiilArXy  »jL«;caa'»ful;  it  off«r«*iTMlivl4ujU««<i  •tudyi.  in  «  laboratory      ^  ' 
or  workshop  f oir»at:    Studaac  4aaaA4  for  thin  progr^^  h^a  gooa  far  beyomi 
axpactatiooa.  ■     *     % " 

M^,  Ford.  How  would  you  like  to  j)rocet^?    ^  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  WILBEHT  A,  CHEATHAM,  JJfcT^LTY  DIRECT 
PROGRAM  REVIEW   AND  ASSISTANCE,  OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL 
RIGHts:  DEPARTMENT  OF  liEALTH,  EDUCATION;  AND  WEL-" 
FARE  .  J 

Mr.  Cheatham.  Mr.'  Chairman,'  my  .  na^me  is  Wilbert  A. 
Cheatham.  I  am  from  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  arid  Welfare.  \  -  . 

My  prepared 'statemient  is  a  brief  one.' T  believe  it  puts  into 
perspective  the  qu^tions  that  you>  indicated  you  would  like  for  iis- 
to  addretJs.  So  if;^  have  no  objection,  I  would  likei.to  go  thiiiiiijh 
.  that  statement.  ,       --^v  , 

Mr  Ford.  Please  proceed.  '  ■  V 

Counsel  has  already  observed  in  your  vita  that  you  are  my 
neighbor.^  ^  ,  •  .  . 

Mr.  CHKAtHAM.  I  lived  right  off  of  Swan  Creek.  Road.  I  noticed 
thiit  this  morning.  I  moved  to  Silver  Spring.  That  was  an  oversight. 
Mr.  Ford.  Yoti  do  not  like  Tantallon  any  more.  [Laughter.] 
Mr.  Chsatham.  I  loved  that  neighborhood.  [Laughter.]  > 
,W6  will  hav'e'to  talk  about  ra^  reason  for  moving  at  some  other 
time.  *  , 

Mr.  Ford,  Please  proceed.  '  . 

Mr.  CHEATriAM.'  Thank  you,  M^..,Chairman.  •  ' 

I  am  accompanied  this  morhiiiif-'by  Patricia  S.  Fleming  who  is 
the  Director  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  in  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights.,  and  Burton  Taylor,  \;he , Director  of  the  Division  of  Stand-  • 
ards  and  Policy  Development.  "  '  r 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here*  today  to  represent  David  S.  Tatel,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  wjho  is  unable  to  be  present 
today.,  ,  /. 

You  have  asked  us  •  to  discuss  the  rtelationship  between  the 
Adams  court  order  and  title  Hi  of. the  Higher  Education  Act.  ' 
■  X'will  begin  with  a  brief  background  description  of  the  Office-for 
Civil  Rights'  State  higher*  education  desegregation  prc^ram,  and 
thep  discuss  Its  relationship  to  title  ill. 

hi.  1969  and  197»,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  found  that  nine 
Southern  and  Border  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia were  operating  higher  education  systems  that  continued!, to  " 
bear  the  .vestiges  of  racial  segregation  in  violation  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights.  Act  of  1964. 

Title  VI  prohibits  discrimination  Because  of  race,  color,  or  nation- 
al origin  in  federally  assisted  programs. 

These  11)  States  were  reqiiestwl  to  submit  plans  to 'cqrr^t  this 
fviolation.  Although  the  States  eiither  refused  to  submit  any  plans, 


or  sabmitted  unacceptable  plains,  the  Bepartmant  took  no  action  to 
enforce  that  law  at  tnat  time.  ' 

*In  1970,  the  suit  originally  known  as  Adams  v.  Richardson  was  ' 
brought  against  the  Department  for  failing  to  enforce  title  VI  in 
education,  including  elementary  ^^d  secondary  education  as  well 
as  higher  education.    .        '  ,  ^ 

The  suit  was  filt^i  with  the  tJ.S,  district  court.  In  1978,  the 
Adams  litigation  resulted  in  a  ruling,  that  required  the  Department 
to  fultlll  its  statutory  obliji^tion  to  -enforce  title  VI  in  the  10  St^te 
higher  education  systehis  s?  . 

In  1974,  the  Dep^tilmei^la^cfepted  desegregation  planfe  from  8  of 
the  10  States,  and  referr^^  States  to  the  Department  of  Justice  ; 
because  of  their  refusal  |?o^i*<p>mit  acceptable  plans. 
'  In  a  second  suppiemerti^rprder  that  was  issued  on  April  I,  1977, 
as  a  reSuiV.of  £i  inStlonj':fQr^  further  relief,  the  US.  district  court 
invalidated  the  existing  1)Iajns,  and  qrdered  the  Department  to  de- 
velop criteria  for  th^^  desegreation  of  public  highet  education  sys- 
tems. •  ' 

The  court  ordered  HEW  to  negotiate  new  plans  within  specified 
time  frames.  The  criteria  called  tor  strengthening  the,  traditionally 
black  institutions  so  that  they  will  attract  students  of  all  races;  , 
desegregating  student  enrollment,  including  confupitmenta  to  in-  — 
crease  substantially  the  perceijtage  of  blacks  attending  traditional- 
ly white  collegeili  and  universities;  and  desegregating  faculty,  ad- 
ministrative  staffs,  nonacademic  personnel  and  governinij  boards, 
including,  commitments  for  increasing  the  number  of  black  . profes^ 
sors  and  the  number  of  blacks  on  governing  boards. ^ 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  has  accepted  desegregation  plans  from 
Arkansas,  Oklahomii,  Florida,  Virginia,  and  Georgia.  We  are  still  . 
hopeful  of  obtaining,  an  acceptable  plan  from  North  Caroliaa, 

In  February  1978,  the  Department  reissu^ed  the  criteria  to  make 
them  applicable  to  any  State  highet  education  system  that  .was 
previously  segregated  by  law,  and  that  continues  to  bear  the  ves- 
tiges of  that  segregation.  „  , 

Starting  in  1973,  the  Office  for  Civil- Eights  hiitiated  reviews  in 
Delaware,  Texas,  and  Alabama  to  determine  if  their  State  systems 
of  highef  education  heeded  to  adopt  corrective  action  plans.  The 
reviews  h^ve  begun,  or  will  begin  shortly  in  South  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky.  West  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  . 

'The  Court  required  that  the  criteria  take  account  of  t^  unique 
importance  of  black  colleges  which  today  comprise  only  5.  pefcent 
of  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  which  educate 
one-fourth^ of  ail  black  students  in  postsecondary  education. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  all  baccalaureate  degrees,  and  twenty  per- 
cent oi*  all  postgraduate  degre<^  received  by  black  Americans  are 
awarded  by  historically^  black  colleges,  ^ 

This  administration  is  fully,  committed  to.  strengthening  the  Na- 
tions  black  colleges.  Earlier  this  month,  the  President  directed 
each  Department  to  join  in  this  ^fort^and  he  designated -Secretary 
Califano  and  his  Special  Assistant,  Louis  Martin^  to  lead  this  initia- 
tive. 

Notwithstanding  the  President's  directive, -this^ Department  has 
been  involved  in  various  ongoing  eiTorts,  oyer  th§  past  yeara,'to 
strengthen  black  colleges.  This  effort  has  taken  on  an  ?idded  dimen-  ^ 


i 
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:   sion  now  as  the  Stat<si  wkh  high'er  education  desegregation  plans 
seek  additional  fumiing  to 'balance  the  ineqWties  between  their 
traditiona.ily  black  and  traditionally  white  institut;ionsv 
■  Althdugh  we  c»n  point  to  a  few  instance  ijf  successful  team^^rk 
there  is  a  general  absence  of  coordinatiok;;^tweeo  the  Depart-'  - 
ment  s  civil  rights  enforcement  programs  ajid  its  grantmaking  pro- 
'  gleams.  •  ^  '^  i 

.  One  of  our  more  successful  'efforts  has  been  with  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  program.  Although  the  Office  of  Education 
administers  the  Emergency  School  Assistance  Act  program,  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  handles  th^  prt^ram's  Civil  rights  clearance 
process  which  is  required  by  the  ESAA  legislation. 

Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorize  '•*♦  *  ♦  a, 
,  program  of  special  assistance  to  strengthen  the  academic  fluality  of 
developing  institutions  which  have  the  desire  and  potential  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  education  resources 
i  of  the  Nation."  To  be  eligible  for  funds,  the  institutions  must  be 
able  to  prove  that  they  are  "for  financial  or  other  reasons,  strug- 
gling for  survival,  and  are  isolated  from  the  main  current*  of 
academic  life."  - 

'Title  III  is  especially  important  to  the  des^egation  of  State 
""^    ''    gyateuis  6f  higher  eUucaliun  bet'uuse  it  is -Instltutlott-baikid,  artd  ' 
because  .rd&xyy  of  the  institutions  subject  to  State  desegregation  '  . 
plans  are  eligible  for  funds  under  this  title. 

The  way  these  institutions  develop  is  crucial  t*o  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  desegregation  plians.  ' 

Within  the  last  2  years,  we  have  made  attempts  to  coordinate  the 
administration  of  the  title  III  program  with  our  civil  rights  objec- 
tives. ^ 

The  new  title  III  regulations  contain  a  prohibition  on  funding  for 
any  program  that  will  perpetuate  segregation  in  a  State  that  a 
history  of  racial  segregation  in  higher  education.  ' 
.      We  are  developing  a  procedure  with  the  Officd  of  Education  to 

implement  this  requirement.     '  "  '       /   "   -  - — 

•  In  addition  to  title  III,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  has  now  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Program  Review  and  Assistance,  which  I  head, 
and  has  the  responsibility  for  looking  at  all  of  the  grant  programs 
that  can  effect  civil  rights  objectives.  ■ 

We  are  now  developing  a  strategy  to  insure  that  the  Depart- 
ment's civil  rights  laws  are  effectively  enforced,  The  culmination  of 
this  work  will  be  a  Departm^htwide  progrant  civil  rigl^' clearance 
proceure. 

We  are  also  looking  at.  other  higher  education  prc^rams  that  we 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  use  to  coordinate  our  higher  education 
desegregation  efforts. 

Although  the  transition  from  dual  to  unitary  systems  will  cost 
money,  the  increased  expenditures  required  in  the  short  term  will  * 
be  more  than  offset  in  the  long  run  by  the  longer  term  savings  to 
'    be  derived  from  converting  to  a  uriitary  system, 

^      The  Department  is  committed  to  meetjng  its  civil  rights  objec-   '  - 
tives  through  the  desegregation  of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  the  removal  of  the  last  vestiges  of  dual  systems.. 


*  ,  We  have  made  some  prepress  in  meeting  the  needs  of  desegreafit- 
ing  institutions*  and  the  new  title  III  regulations  refleci  oui;  efforts 
in  this*areu.  ^  /  ^ 

In  connection  with  .the  reauthori^^ation  of  the  Higher  Bkiucation 
;    Act  of  1965,  the  Department  is,  presently  considering  ways  to  assist 
'lii^her  education  institutions  in  thi?  desegregation  process. 

Mr..  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  remarks.  I  will 
pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  we  will  proceed  with  Mr.  Mqye's  commentis 
first,  and  then  we  will  question  both  of  you.  ^ 
Mr.  Moye.,  \   ■  •  .   •  ■ 

"    STATKMKNT  BY  ALFRED  L  MOYfi,  DEFl^TY  t  OMMISStONKR, 

bureau  of  firciher  ani>  continuing  education:  office 
,  of  education.  department  of  health,  education,  and 
Welfare 

Dr.  MoYi:;  Thank  you»  Mr.  Ford.  I  am  pleased  to  be  herie  this 
morning  to  discuss  .the  title  III  program.  Rather  than  review  my 
prepared  statement,  I  would  ^ike  to  respond  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions^ that  were  raised  in  tie  previous  testimony  if  that  is  okay 
with  you.  -  . 

^       ]Vf  r  Ford  J  c€;rtain]y  hspe  you  will  ^  .  » 

—  -■^■Dr. -Movfe^  Y6u  hetird  ^letensive  testimony  .^esterdaky,  XronL  the 
GAO  witnesjsies  on  their  recently  issued  report  on  the  program  and 
on  an\earjy^we  com'^ted  in  1975.  ' 

For  the  record,  let  ihe  clarify  a  few  points*  The  assertion  was 
made  that  the  Office  of  Education  had  not  been  responsive  to  tlie 
,  ^  1975  report.  In  fact,  we  reviewed  that  report  prior  to  the  writing  of 
'the  new  regulations,  and  we  havfe  responded  in  several  ways.  To 
cite  a  few  examples: 
The  refxjrt  recommended  that  the  criteria  for  eligibility  be  modi- 
.     fied.  This  has  been  done  in  the  new  regulations. 

The  report  rj^ommended  that  the  program  require  applicant 
'    institutions  tQ^state  their  goals  in  measurable  terms.  *'ClearIy 
.  -  st^U^  'Dbjecti^fi^"  ure  one  .of  the  criteria  used  during  the  j^roposai 
review  process^  and  are  published  in  the  new  regulations. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  monitoring  of  the  program  be 
improved , by  improving  tlfe  system  of  site  visits.  A  new  system'of 
site  visitation  has  been  instituted.  In  addition,  a  new  site  visitatioq 
guide,  specifying  clearly  what  information  should  be  gathered,  has 
been  developed.  .  ^ 

■         The  report  suggftted  that  successful  applicants  be  notified  earli- 
er. This  is  now  bemg  done  through  a  new  information  tracking 
.  system.  .>     .  r 

It  is  also  imjportant  tb*bear  in  mind  that  there  are  Hmitations  in 
.  the  scOB|!of  the  ,  > 

Th^^^E^   report  studied  >only  the  basic  program,  and  the  case 
■  studied  were.'done  at  only  10  institutions." 

The  1978  report  studied  both  the  basic,  and  advanced  programs, 
but  only  19  colleges  were  visited  along  with  seven  assisting  a^en- 
.  cies  and  three  regional  offices.  .  ^  ' 

The  new  report  reiterates  the  earlier  one  i^i  staungtthat  CiAO 
could  not  •*evaiuate  me  success  of  the  program  because  OE  had  not 


^  d.etlntHi  a  •developing  institution\^  nor  had  it  determiiied  when  an 

;  institution  would  be  considered  dtiveloped'":  ^  . 
^  I^'t  me  make  a  couple  of  observations.  Like  yourself,  Mr.  Chair- 

inaih  I  have  hadoccasion  in  recent  months  to  go  back"  and  review 
;    ^  tht  imb  debate,  and  I  do.  not  find 'the  record  so  clear  as  some 
prest-nt'hiiitori^n^i  .would  have -us  belieVe.' However,  neither  in.  the 
'    law  ili^eir  nor  io  the  debate  do  I  find  the  notion  that  the  program 
'  would,  deveioi)  institution:?.  Rather/I  believe  the  emphasis,  was  on 
strengthening  institutions  which  we  have  defmed  as  /^developing 

*  .  *,,T^  obvidus  intent  of  the  , original,  statute  to  improve  the  aca- 

demic Hualit^v  and  'Services  of  th^  participating  institutions,  I  be- 

V  "  .     lievtv  underlines  that  noiion.  ^      -  * 

,  .  :  ,  ;rhe  UAO  report  cit^  the  fact,  ^a&  an  implicit  indictment,  that 
l2()Jnstitupions  had  been  in  the  program  for  8  years.  I  do  not  know 
tiiat'that  is  necessarily  a  bad  reflection  on  the  program.  I  think  it 

V  •       quite  possible  that  many  smaller  institutions,  that  we  would  all 
.    .  Aigreivare  making  valuable  contributions,  may  never  be  so  strength- 
ened that  they  could  not  use  such  assistance. 

{  I  would  ,  digress  to  .say*that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rdatively 

^sriiali  amounts  of  funding  that :  have  been  awarcfed  to  institutions 
'  under  title  III  are  sufficienr  to.  bring  fiscaNtability  t^(a  struggling 

institution.  I  thinknhat.can  only  be  accomjplished  i>y  massive  infu- 
sions of  resources. 

It.  is  indeed  possilfe^le,  and  I  would  hope,  probable,  that  a  better 
definition  of  a  -'deveioping  institution''  can  be  drafted.  That  will, 
;     how4,wer.  require  legislative  amendment  1  would  hope  that  ^11  of 
us  can  work  together  toward  that  end  in  Jth^  reauthorixatioti -proc- 
'   " .  ■     ess.  ■  ■   .   r,         "  ^ ,   '  .  ■    ■  . 

The  GAO  report  states  that:  **0E  s  procedures  for  selectitig  insti- 

*  tutions  have  been  inconsistently  applied  anci  determinations  have 
been  subjective.!'  As  already  npt^,  in  response  to'that  criticism,  we 
produced  new  reguTatioiis  which  contain  quantifiable  f'acto^^ 

The  GJKO.  in  response;  criticizes  t];ie'new  regulations  saying:  *'It 
seems  to  us  that  many  institutions  which  are- presently  providing. 
^,  valuable  services  and  are  struggling  for  survival  might  be  ruled 

meligible  for  the  program/'  As  Congressman  Weiss  noted  yester- 
day, you  cannot- have  it  both  ways.  If  we  are  going  to  carefully 
quantify  criteria,  some^  institutions  are  not  going  to  be  abl^  to  meet 
^  them,      '  ^,  , 

.  The  report  expres^  alarm  that  field  readers"  recommended 
funding  levels  that  varied  widely  for  the  same  application.  That  is 
absolutely  true  for  the  same  reason  that  three  movie  critics  will 
rare]^;^  in  total  agreement  in  reviewing  a  new  film.  That  is  also 
why  v/e  employ  more  than  on6  reader,  and  wh>^  all  recommenda- 
tions are  reviewed.  ' 

In  ■some  instances,  there  are  dangerous  iijaccuracies  in  the 
report..  It  states,  for  example,  *^that  there  is  a  funding  strategy 
which  sets  standards  for  distributing  funds  among  colleges  repre- 
,  senting  the  v|inous  ethnic  and.  racial  populations '  in  American 

higher, education."  That  is  simply  not  true.  There^is  no  such  s^rat- 
^i^-  .  .  ^     '  '  . 

About  half  of  the  colleges  funded  in  the  past^'have  not  had  a 
predominant  ethnic  minority.  However,  m^  of  the  colleges  serv^- 
ing  a  substantial  percentage  of  black/ Spanish  surname,  or  Native 
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American  students  wiii  qualify  under  the -quajititative  criteria  for 
the  title  III  program.  It  has  appeared  to  be  the  congressional  intent 
,  to  facilitate  the  participation -of  such^  institutions  for  in  recent  - 
years  educjation  amendments  waiving  file  5-year  accreditation  re- 
quiremeiite  have  been  enacted  for  institutions  serving  Spanish  sur- 
.  named,  or  native  American  students.  «    /  ^ 

The  laiit  point  I  ^vould  Hke  to  make  relative  to  the  report  is  in 
reference  to  sugg^tions  that^he  timing  of  the  new  regulation  was  . 
carefully  calculated  to  circumvent  the  GAO  report.  There  was  no 
such  intrigue.  The  simple  truth  is  much  duller. 
•  In  fact,  the  regulations  in  Targe  part  respond  to  the  report.  As 

stated  earlier,  the  first  report  had  made  many  of  the  same  recdm- 
mendations.  In  addition,  we  had  available  to  us  a  draft  of  the  new 
report  when  we  drafted  the  regulations. 
'  M^nW  of  the  problems  discussed  were  ones  with  which  we  have 

*  •         been  struggling  for  months  artd  even  years. 

We  believed  that  if  the  program  were  to  be  tt^uly  viable,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  us  to  act  expeditiously  or  grants, Niould  not  be 
'  awarded  for  |he  next  fiscal  year.  .  >• 

\  As-you  know^final  regulations  must  be  signed  by  the  Secretary 
and  transmitteaT:o  the  Congress  for  review  45  calendar  days  before 
grants^  may  he  awarded.  V 

Given  that  time  frame,  we  knew  that,  the  Congress  woUtd  also 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  final  report  and  reflect 
upon  it.  ^ ' 

Pur  underlying  motivation  was  sheer  desperatipn  that  the  grants 
.  r  would  get  out.  1  -think  that  the  panels  which  you  heard  from 
yfesterday  underlined  that  necessity,    '  .  _ 

I  would  also  like  to  make  reference  to  the  eloquent  plea  made  by' 
Congressman  Williams  in  behalf  of  institutions  in  his  State. 

Needless  to  say,  we  do  regret  the,  45-day  delay  in  getting  a 
response  to  him.  At'  the  ^alme  time,  I  must  s^y  that  it  is  pyobi^ibly 
one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  I  can  say  in  total  honesty  that  the 
delay  was  justifiable.  His  letter  asked  for  the  reconsideration,  of 
proposed  regulations  which  had  gone  through  the  public  comment 
period.  We  were  evaluating  all  of  the  comments  that  had  ^een 
received  and  reformulating  our  policies. 

Mr,  \Villiams  stated  that? 

The*  only  c'o?icesKit)n  that  thi*  Office  of  Education  made,  or  evrn  addressed,  was 
ex44»ndinK  its  deadliru*  for  rpapf)lication  by  [xirticipatin^  schools  svhich  Hud  not 
Mubmittini  applications  undt>r  the  new  re^^uiations!  "* 

This  conck*ssit)n.  In  fHCt.  affected  only  .^-ven  Institutions  acrcftis  the  country. 

.    He  concludes  that —  .  ^  ^ 

the  Office  of  Kducation  in  no  way  addH»sM»<i  C5ur  concerns  about  th4?  disqualification 
of  {)4rrticipiitin^  institutions  under  the  new  ^e^lations,  and  did  not  ev^n  allow 
.  the  time  to  dt<ernime  whether  th^s**  dramatic  changeii  w<juld  i^esolYe,  or  exacerbate 
the  problems  identified  by  (JAO  1|A 

-Mr.  Chairman,  oiw  rBripd(Ki'  was  much  broader  thao^that  which 
•   is  portrayed  in  that  statement,  '        /  " 

^In  fact,  131  institutions  were  affected.  As  a  result  of  our  decision 
to  waive  the  eligibility  requiri*ments  iox,  1978* grantees,  those  instl- 
tutipns  are  now^ehgipie  to  participate  in  the  funding  process  and 
that  should  alleviate  Mr,  Williams'  concern  about  participating 
institutions  being  disqualified. 
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^  That  is  th^  end  of  my  review  of  the  comments.  I  would  bft  glad  to 
^        answer  any  imeBtionB  yoii  mi^^ht  hd^^  .  ^  , 

Mr.  Ford,  Thank  you. ^  ' 

Firat,  Dr.  Moye,  as  Chairman  of  this  committee,  I  want  yjJn  tq 
knqyr  on  the  public  record  that  we  have  found  you  your  admin- 
S  i^ration  ^&  deputy  commissioner  to  be  cooperative  iri^devery  way 
whenever  we  asked.  It  is  a  pleasant  change^  I  niight  say,  from 
others  who  have  pr€?ceded  you* 

Dr.  MoYK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman: 

Mr.  FoRi>.  We  have  fouiid  it  possible  to  work  with  you,  and  you 
have  been  responsive,  as  you  have  been  this  morning  to  the  criti- 
cism of  yesterday's  hearing,  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  tjaJce 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  maintain  a  dialog  with  the  mem-  > 
bers  of  this  coron^ittee  and  our  staff  so  that  we  could  profit  from 
what  appear  to  be  the  verj?  positive  attitudes  that  you  have  about 
what  we  should  be  doing  in  administering  higher  ©iucation  pro- 
grams,       {  / 

I  will  go  to  the  GAO  report.  I  understand  that  counsel  is  check- 
ing something  they  said  off  the  top  of  their  head,  or  whether  they 
actually  had  it  on  tbe  report. 

On^page  27,  to  make  a  flat  statement,  in  the  seijpnd  paragraph 
under  the  ba^c  program'^ well,  I  gue^  you  have  |aread  the  whole 
'  thing:  \         *  . 

Although  the  basic' program  statT  utied  field  rc^commendations  as  a  guidi^,  and  2- 
year  in&titutiutm  iw^ived  at  Ipaiit  24  percent  of  program  fundii^,  final  selections  for 
'       grantu  varied  greatly  from  thtf  priority  lii^ijog  oevieloped  from  a  t4?ichnical  review  of 
batuc  applications. 

And  then  that  is  where  they  come  up  with  this  funding  strategy. 

Thi»  waH  b<K:aus«  OE  followed  a  predetermined  funding  strategy  for  the  basic 
♦  program.  Thi»  funding,  strategy,  lietii  standards  for  the  distribution  of  program  funds 
amonjs  college*  representing  various  ethnic  and  racial  popi|iatian»  in  American 
bj>jher  education,  . 

'^OE  ei»tabliahed  the  foUowifig  i^tandards  for  im^titutioual  support  under  the  baaic 
prpi^'am;  .  * 

And  then  they  list: 

/        .  Black:  49  percent.  White;  34.  Hiiipanii?:  9.  Intiian:  8.     ,  ^ 
.  *  *       The  funding  8traU»gi«i  emphasized  awarding  grante  to  iriitit^tioru^  previously 
funded  under  title  HI. 
In  f^icai  year  11)77,  OE  predetermined  that  ho  more  than  16  schooU  received  the 
*  fihit  time  baaic  ^anU.  Thc«?  institutions  had  to  ijerve  primarily  minority  or  diaad- 
vaxiUiged  !i|tudehti^,  ;  ' 

Aii  a  resiiit  of  the  constrainti»  imposed  by  the  funding  strategy,  many  Subjective 
judgm«int»  entered  intu  the  selection  process  in  the  basic  program. 

Are  you  npw  telliiig  us  that  the  predetermined  funding  strategy 
was  not,  irr  fact,  promulgated  in  1977? 
Dr,  MoYfc.  l  am  saying  that,  sir  ' 
Mr,  Ford,  it  was  not.  -  ' 

Dr;  Moy6.  It  was  not  even  thought  of  '  .  " 

Th^way  in  which  we  award  funds  is  as  follows,  I  will  use  1977  as 
an  exi^mple  because  that  was  a  very  unusual  year  in  the  sense  that 
$120  million  was  appropriated,  and  $500  million  was  requested 

of  us.  ■      "  .    ,  ^ 

We  rank  the  proposals  based  on  the  field  readers'  comments,  and 
we  iry  to  heed  tneir  recommendations  as  to  the  appropriate  levdi/df 
funding.  ^  ' 
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In  1977.  it  became  quite  dear  that  if  we  were  to  Vund  the  level 
of  the  field  readers'  recommendations,  we  would  probably  have 
funded  only, about  two-thirds  5f  the  institutions  that  we  eventually 
did  fund. 

•  We  then  rftade  an  administrative  decision  that  we  would  try  to 
help  out  as  many  institutions  a&  we  could,  and,  consequently,  we 
reduced  ihe  funding  levels  which  the  field  readers  recommended. 
In  most  instances,  we  looked  at  the  1976  funding  level  as  a  guide  to 
.  exactly  what  we  could  give  that  institution. 

The  only  policy  that  we  came  up  with  was  in  regard  |to  new 
institution.  - 

We  siiid  that  th^  institutions  should  have  a  chance  to  at  least 
get  some  money  and,  in  order  to  spread  the  funding  around,  we 
decided  to  fund  the  new  institutions  at  no  greater  than  the  sum  of 
$100,000  regardless  of  what  the  request  was.  , 

That  was  the  only  operating  policy  other  than  to  look  at  the  field 
reafiers'  recommendations  and  the  previous  year's  funding,- level, 
but  that  all  came  after  we  had  read  the  proposals  and  certainly  not 
before. 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  there  is  n<>t  now  in  the  ctirrent  operation,  in  the 
program,  a  written  or^  understood  agreement  with  respect  to  this 
kind  of  a  furiding  strategy?  * 

Dr.  MoYE.  There  is  afaSoiuteiy  nothing  like  that  at  all.\ 

Mr  Ford.  Was  there,  oy  is  there  now  a  preference  that  domi- 
^    hates  the  awards  for  schools  that^  have  in  the  past  been  funded? 

Dr,  MoY^:.  Instjitutions  that  in  the  past  have  been  funded? 

'Mr.  FoKD.  Yes. 

Dr.  iMoYfi,  There  is  ho  preference  in  the  ranking  at  all  because 
that  is  strictly  done  otj  the  basis,  of  scores  that  we  have. 

Now,  in  terms  of  Federal  funding,  I  would  have  to  turn  to  my 
colleague,  Mr,  Bro^,  to  ask  if  there  is  aijy  preference  shown 
there.  . 

It  is  my  feeling  that  there  is  no  preference  even  there.  There  are 
schools  that  have  been  in  the  program  several  years  which  end-up 
getting  less  fnoney  than  those  which  are  relatively  new  to  the 
progranji  I  have  seen  no  consistent  preference  sho\yn  in  the  year 
and  a  half  that  I  have  been  working  with  this  program. 

Mr.  Ford,  Tha^  moves  me  into  something  else:  Going  back  to  the 
Administration  s  policy  with  respect  to  a  couple  of  programs  on 
.  which  you  worked  last  year. 

Mr.  Cheathum  commented  affirmatively  on  the  greater  degree  of 
responsibility  exercistnl  in  grantiimanship. 

Ill  ESAA,  a  policy  that  we  adopted,  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration last  year,  wav  to,  in  effect,  make  it  more  difficult  for  a 
school  district  that  had  been  receiving  emergency  school  assistance, 
money  to  be  funded  in  the  future.  . 

•  1  am  veryfamlliar  with  that  because  I  had  a  serious  quarrel  with 
that  after  the  years  that  it  had  taken  us  to  successfully  break  loose 
a  grant  for  the  city  of  Detroit  which  was,  in  fact,  under  a  massive 
program  of  desegregation  pursuant  to  court  order,  and  pursuant  to 
actions  taken  by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education.  The  effect  of  the 
administration  s  original  proposal  would  have  tq  disqualify  them 
simply  because  they  had  the  nioney  before. 
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,We  worked  out  what  we  thought  was  a  comprojnaise  to  let  them 
do  that  in  the  future,  but  to  protect  prpgraiji.3  tha\  were  right  in 
'  '  'the  middle  of  doing  something  which  we  are  still  having  difficulty, 
with,  I  must  say,  because  you  have , to  have  everything  uotarizeti 
when  you  make  a  deal  with  those  mllis  over  there. 

The  other  policy,  that  was  kind  of  interesting  that  I  reacted 
4.  negatively  toward  was  a  similar  one.  For  years,  we  had  been  devel- 
oping bilingual  programs,  selling  them  on  the  idea  that  this  was  a 
transitional  type  of  training  necessary  to  mainstream  non-English 
speaking  children,  but  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  had  become 
"  .  maintenance  programs,  and  were,  in  fact,  viewed  by  some  people  as 
being  cultural  maintenance  programs. 

The  very  arbitrary  proposal  that  Ihev  came  up  with,  was  that  all 
bilingual  programs  by  the  grantee  would  have  a  maximum  life  of  5 
years. 

We  recognize  that  there  was  no  way  yoU  could  tell  that  5  years 
was  a  ma:timum  nuniber,  or  know  that  a  particular  school  district 
was,  ifi  r>  y^ars,  ^oing  to  have  a  diminished  flovyof  new  children, 
the  problem  that  this  program  was  trying  to  reac/.  . 

Now,  here  we^have.  apparently,  the  policymaWbrs  in  HEW  recog- 
nizing a  need  if  you  are  going  to  effect  a  change  with  these  two 
programs  to  ^Kpand  it  tp  new  applicants,  which  seems  to  fly  in  the 
♦     face  of  a  policy  of  giving  preference  to  the  maintenance  of  continu- 
ing grants  when  we  get  to  this  program. 

Whfif  xyquld  haPBffn  if  we  took  the  administration'gsapproach?  I 
V  am  not  suggesting  just  examining  il  as  a  possibility  oi  putting  ]feome 
sort  of  a  time  limit  on  the  grants  if  not  to  cut  thepi  off,  but  to 
require  that  they  would  have  to  show  a  greater  degree  of  need  than  % 
'  simply  the  fact  that  they  had  been  in  existence. 

Some  start  with  the  presumption  that  the  prograrrt  does  some- 
^  thing  positively*  and  that  afteryou  have  shared  in  this  program  for 
a  period  of  lime? ,  you  ought  to  make  a  very,  very  strong  showing 
that  you  used  the  money  to  advantage,  and  need  the  money  for  a 
given  period  of  time  in  the  future  to  continue  that  advancement. 

How  would  you  react  to  tliat? 

Dr.  MoY^:.  I  believe  that  the  decision  in  1973  to  establish  the 
advanced  program  was  based  on  that  concept.  That  is,  an  institu- 
7  -  tion  would  be  involved  in  the  basiC'program  for  a  vrhiie,  and  then - 
move  into  the  advanced  program.  In  the  advanced  program  it 
would  receive  a  large  grant  for  a  period  of  3  to  5  years  which  would 
enable  it  to  graduate. 

I  think  the  record  since  1973  iUustrates  that  that  cannot  be  done 
that  simply.  Institutions  <io  . not  ail  of  a  sudden  becom^j  self-suffi- 
cient ixH:ause  they  have  received  money  over  that  period  of  tipie. 

Mr.  FoKu.  If  I  understaniTsyou,  GAO  is  saying,  in  the  comments 
.that  1  just  read  from  their  report,  that  you  are  really  turning  into" 
a  static  maintehiince^  program,  and  what  you  are  saying,  is  that 
^  since  li)7:i,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  do  quite  the  opposite  of 
that.  You  have  reservations  about  the  success  of  t|iat  attempt  but* 
nevertheless,  that  has  been,  in  fact,  the  sjtrategy. 
'    Dr.  MoYfc;.  That  is  fny  interpretation  of  the  strategy  that  has 
been  used  since  1973.  I  bc^lieve,  though,  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  constitute  the  clientele  of  the  title  III  program, 
those  which  have  had  a  ifistory  of  deprivation,  and  those  with 
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limited  resources  do  iiot  aii  of  a  sudden  become  developed^  I  think 
.ihat  that  is/an  improper  term  tp  use  here/ 

The  Ford  Foundation  had  §>ome  success  in  helping  Institu- 
tions, but  only  tvhen  they  have  given  extremely  large  grants,  and 
have  required  matciiing.  When*  they  gave  out  small  grants,  $1 
jniilion  or  so,  thinking  they,  would  help  institutions,  they  found 
th^t  that  particular  approach  did  not  work.  ^ 

One  ot-tKe  i^isues  that  we  fire  going  to  struggle  with  during  the 
reauthorization  process  is  exactly  how  long  an  institution  should 
receive  funds,  and  for  what  purposes.  .My  personal  opinion  is  that 
.  many  of  these  institutions  that  are  truly  stru^ling  for  survival  are 
going  to  have  to  receive  support,  either  through  title  III  or  some 
other  sources,  for  a  much  longer,  period  of  time  than  this  program 
has  been  in  existence,  which  is  12  years. 

Mr.  FoED.  Mr.  Cheathiim,  on  page  5  of  your  statement  is  the 
comment!  'Title  III  is  especially  iippbrtant  to  the  desegregation  of 
State  systems  of  higher  education  *  *  *  I  provide  the  emphasis 
•  «  because  it  is  institution-based,  and  because  many  of  the 
institutions  subject  to  State  desegregation  plans,  are  eligible  for 
funds  under  this  title.'' 

A  concern  that  is  raised  with  some  of  us  over  the  pending  regula- 
tions is  that  the  characteristics  of  the  institution,  as  such,  are 
substituted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  student  body,  the  stu- 
dent population.^ 

Yesterday,  I  asked  the  president  of  the  Wayne  County  Communi- 
ty  College  in  Detroit,  which  has  approximately  20,000  students,  if 
he  TfacTany  reason  to  believe  that  10  years  Tfom  now,  that  institu-^ 
tion,  no  matter  what  kind  of  development  takes  place,  would  be 
likely  to  be  serving  a  different  kind  of  population  than  the  over- 
wheimiHg  number  of  students  from  low  income  backgrounds  that 
are  currently  served. 

His  answer  was  that  it  was  not  likely  that  it  Would.  So  that  when 
one.  looks  at  the  propose<^  regulations  against  the  immediate  needs' 
of  that  institution  which  is  growing  so  very,  very  rapidly,  and  for 
which  there  is  such  a  tremendous  demand  that  it  literally  cannot 
accommodate  the  number  of.  people  who  would  like  to  attend  it, 
one  sees  that  there  are  much  greater  concerns  down  the  road.  So 
the  formula  that  predicates  eligibility  on  the  size  of  the  grants  and 
the  level  of  expenditure  wilF  provide  the  same  kind  of  support  now 
as  it  will  10  years  from  now.  They  need  it  now,  and  may  not  need 
the, same  kind  of  support  10  years  from  now,  but.if  we  adopt  this 
approach  of  using  the  student  body  as  the  deterniining  factor,  the 
only  way  you  will  ever  graduate  is  if  you ^uit  serving. the  kind  of 
population  you  are  now  serving,  and  that,  certainly,  is  not  a  desir- 
able result. 

Do  you— I  suppose,  1  should  not  ask  you  this  because  nobody  can 
agree  to  anything.  Over  50  people  at  0MB  say  it  is  OK.  [Laughter] 
.  But  I  hope  that  yo^  ^'an  see  the  concern  that ^  these  regualtions 
begin  to  develop  because,  as  you.  have  heard,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  hear  again  before  we  finish  this  morning,  thi^^.  is  the  only 
institutional  program  left.  ^ 

,  We  went  through  the  history  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
first  big'  jump  was  the  Land  Grant  College  Act.*"  The  Morrill  "Act  , 
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Wias  institutional,  and  thet>  we  had  for  a  nuipber  9f  years  a  variety 
of  institutional  approaches;to  supporting  higher  education- 

The  big  swing  of  the  pendulum  back  in  the  other  direction  wqs 
the  GI  bill  in  World  War  11  that  put  the  big  bucks  into  the  hands 
of  students,  giving  them  freedom  of  choice  in  temw  of  economics. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  swung  back  again  after  Sputnik  to  a  lot  of 
institutional  diid,  but  since  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the 
overwhelming  m^ority  of  resource  have  been  directed  toward 
sti^dfnt5,  saying:  Here  is  a  packet  of  resources  in  the  form  of 
grants,  loans,  work  study,  and  other  assistance,  Go  find  an  institu- 
tion that  has  the  kind  of  educatibnai  package  that  you^  want. 

It  has  been  difficult,  in  recent  years,  ^to  maintain  any  kind  of 
institutional  assistance;  It  .  may  be  even  more  difficult  in  reauthori- 
zation. .  ,  ,  ^  ^ 

When  we  get  to  title  VII,  we  Nvill  have  sdme  p^oblfems  because 
the  general  attitudes  of  the  public,  a/  reflected  here  in  the  House.  I 
suspect,  is  that  why  should  we  be  trying  to  put  money  into  institu- 
tions when  we  probably  have  too  many  colleges  anyhow. 

The  assumption  readily  grasped  by,  or  jumped  on,  by  people  who^ 
read  stories  about  the  decUhitig  enrollment,  and  read  the  gross' 
figures  about  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  people  coming  to  : 
higher  education  is  that  well,  obviously » the  need  for  all  the  institu- 
tions we  have  is  diminishing. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  many  people  on  this  subcommittee 
would  subscribe  to  that  because  we  have  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  the,  fact  that  th^e  gross  figures  do  not  distribute  themselves,  in 
any  way,  equally  among  the .  country,  or  among  groups  of  our 
citizens,  but  there  is  concern  that  shifting  the  emphasis  to  the 
identity  of  the  student  body  is  going  to  ]c«?  for  us' the  last  remain- 
ing bastion  of  institutional  direct  aid. 

How  do  we  respond  to  that? 

Dr,  MoYfe.  Let  me  start  by  saying  that  we  see  the  title  III 
program  and  the  institutional  assistance  it  affords  as  being  a  com- 
plement to  the  student  aid  program  in  the  sense  that  as  students 
take  the  student  aid  dollars  to  the  institutions  of  their  choice,  we 
are  trying  ^o  make  sbre  that  the  instilutions  are  vital,  and  that 
students  fkn  receive  a  quality  education  once  they  get  there. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  so  simple  to  separate  institutional  characteris- 
tics from  the  student  cfiaracteristics  when  we  begin  to  write  the 
regulations. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  will  agree  with  you  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
you  look  at  the  present  situation,  the  methodology  that  you  are 
selecting  has  4  very  high  correlation  between  what  will  result,  and 

.  what  most  .of  us  think  we  want  to  have  result.  Part  of  the  problem 
we  are  in  now  is  that  in  1965  and  then  later  in  1972  when,  really, 
there  was  a  search  to  find  all  the  mysterious  legislative  history 
that  people  cite  with  such  gi;eat  authority,  one  discovered  that 

'%hat  people  were  doing  was  visualizing  the  conditions  that  then 
existed,  Ii  you  look  at  the  committee  report  in  1972 -it  was  very 
clear  that  people  at  that  time  were  talking  about  the  traditional 
black -cdl leges  as  a  primary  example  of  the  kind  of  institution  that 
this  program  should  be  headed  for. 

I  think  that  may  be  nart  of  the  reason  why  people  say  to  us  that 
the  law  has  always  saia  this. 
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.  You  <iuot4ik  from  R^ident  •Johnson's  ra^s^e  of  196o-  I  have 
heard  that  referre?i  to  so  many  times  that  we  w6nt  ba<:k  to  take  41 
look,  and  ^ere  san>rised  that  it  did  not  say  anything  ^ore  than 
the  language  t|iat  ended  up  in -the  bill  ^  ^       *  . 

We^tried  to  helfl  smaii,  struggling  institutions  stay  alive  and 
becojrne  more  viable^ 

I  would  not  like  to  s€«  us  get  caught  in  airap  here.  You  say  that 
the  panel  ahead  of  you  was  trying  to  solve  these  concerns  by 
legislating  so  specifically  that*  you  cannot  do  the  kind  of  job  that 
you  have  oeen  doing.  > 

I  must  also  observe  that  in  1965  there  was  so  much  confidence. 
The  Commissioner  ,  of  Education'  was  actively  lobbying  with  ail 
effort  Ip  give  them  virtually  unlimited  authority,  to  give  him^  as  an 
associate,  an  almost  unlimited  authorizationAThe  discretion  might 
have  been  .a  mistake.  We  went  through  a  penod  of  yeara*when  wei 
gave  Virtually  no  authority,  and  tied  up 'everything  tightly,  and 
that  was  swinging  back  the  other  way. 

But  the  tendency  in  legislating  has  "to  react  to  the  pi'esent  cir- 
cumstances more  than  to  the  vision  of  the  iut^ire.  If  the  concerns 
expressed  ^  here  today  and  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  GAO 
report  which,  apparently,  has  impressed  a  lot  of  people,  result  in 
our  beginning  to  tie  this  prc^ram  down  tight,  it  will  become  an- 
other categorical  3ort  of  entitlement  program  with  no  flexibility  for 
you  or  your  successors  who  actually  look  at  the  real  fadts  of  life, 
and  determine  who  needs  what,  when,  and  where  the  bucks  will 
get  the  most  back. 

We  have  to  trust  somebody,  as  hard  as  it  is,  in  the  bureaucracy 
sometime.  ButXthe,  tendency,  vviien  people  become  xip^t  wjth  what 
appears  to  be  the  pattern  of  a  bureaucracy's  activity,  . is  to  tie  them 
down.  I  hope  that  we  can  watch,  very^^  carefully  what  is  ..being 
developed  with  title  III  so  that  thi^  does  not  b^ome  one  of  the 
places  where  we  get  so  s^ific  that, we  may  be  meeting  the  needs, 
of  the  present  conception  of  the  problem  at  the  expense  of  a  viable 
program  over  a  period  of  yeare.  r . 

Everyone,  you  will  notice,  is  suggesting  t^at  we  ought  to  spena^ 
more  money  in  title  III,  even  the  most  severe  critics.  In  the  present 
ope^-ation,  we  have  all  the  problems,  but  you  ought  to  double  the 
arpfount  of  money.  So,  well,  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  that  this 
year  we  can  double  it,  or  that  sometime  in  tixe  future,  we  ar^  going 
to  increase  it.  If  it  i^  a  viable  program,  the  question  then  is  wheth- 
er, when  the  additional  resources,  come  forth,  ydu  are  going  to  be 
able  to  use  them  in  a  fashion  in  which  you  have  been  using  them. 
You  are  on  trial,  in  effect,  for  yoyr  predecessoi^'  activities  over  the 
years  and,  for  good  or  bad,  there  is  a  surprising  degree  of  continu- 
ity in  the  way  this  program  has  been  operated  oVer  the  period  of 
time.  Maybe  that  is  becfause  of  the  tendency,  to  continue  funding 
^the  familiar  institutions  over  a  period  of  time,  and  the  great  ten- 
sioiy^tHat  developed  between  the  community  colleges  and  the  tradi- 
tional* black  colleges.  The  community  coUegjes^ave  changed  from 
bein^  a  ,prep  school  for  4-year' colleges^  into  an  educational  concept . 
that  goes  to  a  broader  population.  That  is  relatively  new.  They  are 
new  on  the  scene,  and  growing  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  coun- 
try, thank  goodness,  but  there  is  i?o  way  you  can  tell  people  who 
are  excited  about  the  phenomenon  that  they  are  not  developing 
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.  institutions.  This^i  is  where  we  peally  outjht  to  put  the  emphasis, 
and  that  was  th*?  Reason  that  that  7G  percent  back  door  set  aside 
came  in. 

You  notice  now  that  there  is  a  wide, divergence  between  people 
who  want  additional  »et  asides/  people- who  want  to  increase  set 
asides,  and  people  who  recognize  thai  the  set-aside  game  gets  to  be. 
a  httle  like  a  qu6ta  game.  It  looks  gocxi  for  a  little  while,  but  pretty 
so^n  you  hsve  to  figure  out  who  gets  the  vote,  and  who  get  the  big 

chunk.  7'  '  ^  ^ 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  effect  of  the  existing  set  aside  without 
•  regard  as  to  whether  it  is  high  enough  or  low  enough  to  suit  the 
people,  and  your  determination  oLihe  funding  period  and  where 
you  ought  to  spend  the  money?  r 
Dr.  Movi.  The  set  asid^  will  be  addressed  in  reauthoriza^tionv 
Our  recent  experience  this  past  year'was  tKat  many  of  the  com- 
munity colleges  in  the  advanced  program  did  not  get  funded,  not 
because  the'^proposiils  were  not  acceptable,  but  because  we  simply 
raivout  of  jTioney/ And  t}ijpre,Was  a  marked  discrepancy,  I  thought, 
between  what  we  would  have  done  with  the  set  aside,  and  what  we 
have  to  do.  ^ 

We  could  not  give  more  than  24  percent  of  the  money  to  the 
community  colleges  ^  we  ended  up  funding  4-year  colleges,  that 
/^SX&  not  rank  as  well  as  some  community  colleges.  In  this  instance 
■  the  set-aside  worked  against /the  community  colleges. 
Mr.  F^'oKp.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gentlemen,  f  could  wish  that  on  the  Federal  level  we  had  suffi- 
cient funding  liot  to  have  to  make  the  kind  of  choices  we  have  ty 
maki?  on  this) committee,  and  that  you  have  to  make  in  your 
decisions  downtown. 

But  here  you  are  under -court  order,  among  other  things,  to 
strerigthen  t^eltraditionally  black  institutions  so.  that  they  will 
attract  students,  of  all  races. 

Now  obviously,  you  are  going  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
States  so  strengthen  theSe  institutions. 

What  implications  does  this  have  in  ierMs  of  your  priorities,  for 
example,  in  the  decisions  wkere  you  hd^e  a  fair  amount  of  freedom 
and,  unless  we  Change  the  law  substantially,  with  title  III?  Does 
.this  impact  on  your  title  III  decisions?  ^ 

Dr.  Move.  It^ would"  have  an  impact  on  it  in  the  following  wa>^s: 
Once  an  institution  ha^  been  funded  and  would  like  to  engage  in 
an  activity  that  would  assist  them  to  comply  with  the  court  order, 
.we  w^ould  permit  them  to  alter  their  title  III  proposal  in  order, to 
incorporate  those  activities,  perhaps  it  would  ^require  shifting 
mpney  from  one  activity  to  another,  but  that  would  be  permissible. 

On -the  other  hand,  we  would  not  fund  activities  that  impede  the 
desegregation  process, 

Mr,  Buchanan.  What  ai5out  decisions  pertaioing  to  which  insti- 
tutions which,  in  fact,  are  funded.  Would  this  impact  upon  thdse 
decisions?  '       ^  , 

.  Dr.  Mo^fc,  i|re  working  right  now  with  the  Office  for  Civil 
flights  to  see  exactly  how  we  wish  to  carry  out  the  cooperative 
effort  here,  but  off  the"  top  of  my  head  and  without  an'  official 


position,  I  would  say  that  the  insititution  wqul^i  have  had  to  quali- 
io  the  competitive  proc^  first  before  funding  would  go  from 
-  title^UI  to  that  in^tuaon.  ..  • 

^  We  do  not-  reach,  below  the  cut-off  pbinl  to  pirk  up  tih  institutidii 
faecauae  the  inatitution  is  itsielf  in  an  Adams  State: 
Mr.  Buchanan, ^Now.  is  the' situation  such-4hat  wheii  you^say 
Ciit-off  point",  you  mean  that  you-  make  the  Ijasic  decision  as  to 
'  which  institution  should  be  funded,  arid  all  above  the  cut-off  point- 
will  be  fimded?  Is  that  correct? 
Dr.  MoYfc.  That  is  riiht  -  . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  just  wondier  if,  in  your  decisions,  particularly 
^iven  the  court  order,  there  is  any  preference  given  to  the-  tradi- 
tional black  institution^.  , 

,  Dr.  MoYi.  Within  the  regulations,  we  do  provide  for  those  insti- 
tutions. That  is,  an  institution  can  score  points  under  the  criteria 
for  service  to  low  income  students.  So  in  the  review  process  itself, 
an  iriutitutidn  could  get  cr&dit^r  being  tiuit  kind  of  an  iiistitution. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  ©o  you  h^  any  comments  on  this,  Mr. 
Cheatham?  " 

Mr.  Cheatham.  Just  to  say  that  in  the  procedure  whidi  is  nqvfif 
being  drafted,  it  is  not  a  procedure  that  is  intended  to  block  fund- 
ing to  any  particular  institution. 

We  will  only  be  looking  at  activities  within  a  proposal  that  the 
Office  of  Education  has  said  is  otherwise  approvable  and  that  OE 
has  the  dollars  to  fund. 

The  review  by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  will  be  solely  for  the 
puFjjose  df  identifying  any  activity  that  would  be  in  directu?pposi' - 
_tion  \o  jiaroMbii}^Uiallhg.^tate  has  agreed,  tQ.di3,iiiJt;s'  desegre^a.- . 
;  tion  plan,  then  we  would  ask  the  Office  of  Education  not  fund  that 
activity.  .. 

However,  we  are  not  saying  the  institution  would  lose  those 
dollars.  If  that  activity  is  a  half  million  dollar  activity,  they  could 
adjust  their  propc»al  and  find_some  other  activity  to  fund  that 
would  be;  hopefully,  more  supportive  of  the' 'desegregation  pla'n.  We 
have  not  gotten  to  the  point  of  working  out  the  details  of  the  . 
review  procedure. 

We  just  sayr  Do  not  do  something  that  is  going  to  be  thwarting  of 
the  plan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  On  another  subject,  Dr.  Moye,  many  insti'tutidhs 
have  professional  students  whose  budget  is  not  tied  to  the  overall 
budget  of  the, institution,  particularly  the  undergraduate  student. 

The  public  professional  schools  are  funded  a§  a  separate  line 
.i|em  in  particular  State  "budgets. 

With  the  new  regulations,  do  you  plan  oijly  to  consider  thti 
undergraduate  students  and  the  geographic  characteristics  of  the 
institution? 

Dr.  Moy£.  We  are  looking  at  the  average  basic  grant  which  goes 
to  undergraduates  and  at  the  total  institutional  resources  as  meas- 
ived  by  average  E.  &  G.  expenditure. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  new  regulations  allow  activity  un4er  title  III,  byt  do  not 
allow  the  funding  of  activities  which  impede  desegregation. 
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"  -    Why  not  require  title  III  grantees  in  Adam  StaW  to  use  their^ 
>v  grants,  at  least  to  some  extent,  toward  the  achievement  of  desegre- 
gation^ or  what  the  court  has  ordered?  * 

.  Dr,  MoY^c,  That  is  more  difficult  for  me  to,  respond  to  in  the  sense 
that  I  think  iniititutions  are  io  indicate  what  their  priorities  are.  I 
would  hope  that  in  our  negotiations,  in  our  Work  with  OCR,  we 
would  help  to  point  out  to  them  that  these  priorities  should  mesh^ 
with  the  pripi4ties  in  title  III,  and  those Jn  th^ir  State  plans  should* 
mesh.  I  am  not  certain  that  they  will  absolutely  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Now,  the  State  plafis  themselv^,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  an  indication  of  priorities  to  some  extent.  Would  you  agree 
with  that?  ,        :  , 

Dr.  Movi:.  Yes>  indeed. 

Mr.  BucHA?!? AN,  Therefore,  in  the  States  where  there  may  be  this 
.  kind  of' problem,  the  effect  of  a  proper  sense  of  priorities  m^ht,  it 
s^Nffis  to  me,  or  should  include  thiB  -element. 

Dr>  NIoYfi,  I  would  think  so.  And  from  the  colleges  that  I  have 
ftalked  with  in  th&  Adams  States,  one  of  their  major  concei|^  is 
*whethex*  or  not  th^y  can  use  title  III  funds  to  h©ip  theiifi,  and  I 
believe  their  priorities'  will  show  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  their 
State  programs. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  d<f  not  mean  to  personally  suggest  that  title  III 
be  tum^  into  purely  an  enforcement  procedure  of  the  court  order, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me,  in  light  of  U»  that  this  element  could 
reasonably  be  a  part  of  your  evaluation, 
,  Thank  you. 

'   Mr.  Ford.  Before  calling  on  Mr.  Tauke,  I  would  like  to  observe— 
and- we  will  have  yoUr  reaction  if  this  does  not  sound  accurate  to 
you— that  what  we  are  really  getting  at  on  the  basis  of  the  court 
action  is  the  legally  sanctionjed  dual  system  of  public  higher  educa- 
"tiohThat  "was  in  existence  in  "a  numb^r  Of  States/  We  are  tryinjg^"^ 
*get  them  to  dismantle  that  system  in  terms  of  disipantling  the 
duality,  and  while  I  cannot  quarrel  with  that,  my  colleague  says 
something  about  u^ing  this  money  for  that  purpose^     ^  ^ 
How  do  you  keep  the  need  for  using  State  re^urces  to  comply^ 
with  the  constitutional  requirements  and  provisions  of  title  VI* 
t)efore  them  as  an  imperative  if  you  give  them  Federjal  money 
'  instead?  ;  ^ 

Mr.  Cheatham.  Mr.  Taylor  will  attempt  that  one. 
Mr.  Tayujr.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  departing  from 
the  point  of  an  institiltion's  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  title  III 
program  notwithstanding  their,  participation  in  the  formerly  racial 
segregated  Vystem.  ^ 
^Qur  concern  is  that  the  moneys  be  used  consistent  with  th'e\ 
desRrregation^objectives.  , 

Mr.  FpitD.  if  we  followed  the  reasoning  of  using  this  as  an  incen- 
tive or  as  assistance  to  desegregation  activities,  then  you, have  a 
new  factor- in  determining  eligibility.  . 

You  are  suggesting  that  that  might  make  an  institution  that  is 
not  tniiy  a  developing  institution,  in  the  general  sense,  but  was  a 
segregated  institution  eligible  because  of  that  illegal  activity.  Is 
that  what  you  are  saying? 
Mr;  Taylor,  No.  sir.  That  is  not  our  intention, 
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We  believe  that  thetie*  institutions  -will  Many  of  the  inatitutions 
in  the  State  system^  with  which  we  are  dealing  meet  the  definition 
of  the  title  III  progran^. 

Mr  Fom  But  your  a)ncern,  from  the  civil'  rights  point  of  view, 
id  for  a  broader  selection  of  schools,  that  the  schools  that  were 
within  any  given  State  probably  qualify  for  the  title  III  program 
absent  any  ci\?ii  rights  consideration? 

In  other  words,  you  want  ail  of  the  schools  in  Xhe  State  system  to 
participate,  in  some  fashion,  in  a  statewide  plan  which  may  be 
funding  6  schools  qut  of  12.  And  I  thought  you  were  sugg^ting 
that  you  wi^uid  not  want  to  have- the  other  six  schools  become  a 
"^ft  of  title  III  just  because  the  .real  proWein  was  desegregation 
and  not  their  developing  character 

Mr  .Taylor.  Our  concern  wouldabe  that  the  six  institutions 'that 
are  otherwise  eligible  develop^.and  implement  prc^ams  under  title 
III  that  are  conslsteht  with  their  desegregation  rpsponsibiiities. 

Mr  Ford.  All  right.        ■  . 

MrTauke. 
^  Mr  Tauk£,  Thank,  you,  Mr  Chairman, 

Dr  Moy^,  I  have  a  number  of  questions  that'  I  could  ask  today.  • 
Let  me  start  with  the  criteria  that  has  recently  been  established 
for  determining  eligibility  fo#  title  Ill  funds.  " 

Why  did  you  switch  from,  basically,  an  institutional  criteria  to 
student-related  factors  in  d^t^irmining  whetheiym  not  an  institu- 
tion would  be  eligible? '         ,  ' 

Dr  Mpyfe,  Let  me  start  by  indicating  the  basic  concerns  we  had 
in  addressing  this  issue,  ; 

We  were  trying,  to  develop  quantitative  factors  so  that  w^  could 
deal  with  eligibility  more  uniformly  rather  than  having  it  totally 
subjective.  But  in  determining  what  quantitative  factors  should  be 
•used,  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  law  and  try  to  d^ermine  what ' 
measures  we  could  use  to  identify  an  institution  that  is  struggling 
for  survival,  isolated  from  the  mainstream,"  and  has  a  desire  and 
potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion resources  of  the  Nation. 

We  looked  at  many,  many  institutional  factors.  We  w^^rited  tq/ 
come  up^  with  those  factore  that  were  quantifiable  and  verifiable. 

During  our  development  of  the  regulations,  fifty^^ne  different 
measures  were  examined,  but  the  two  we  selected  were  found  to  be 
the  most  reliable. 

You  will  recall  in  the  old  regulations  there  were  eight  factors. 
They  included  such  thin^  as  full-time  enrollment,  the  percentage 
of  faculty  with  master's  degrees  and  doctor  s  degrees;  the  percent- 
age of  students  from  low  income  backgrounds;  the  total  BEOG 
expenditures,  the  number  of  volum^-in  the  library,  the  average 
faculty  siiaries.  There  were  eight  quantitative  factors.  If  you 
looked  at  them  verj^  carefully,  you  could  see  that  one  would  be 
based  on  the  other. 

If  vou  have  a  small  student  body,  you  j^ayM  expect  to  have  a 
small  faculty,  and  you  would  expect  to  haveaSibrary  that  is  in 
proportion  tpv  the  size  of  the  institution.  That  Hbrary?  however, 
coul4  have  been  a,  gift  from  a  recently  deceased  minister  and  do 
little  to  build  up  the. quality  of  the  library,  and  yet  the'number  of 
books  could  have  influenced  Jthe  final  decision  for  the  approval  of 
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the  institution,  or  the  eligibility  of  the  instituUon.  We  ^re  also  not 
certain'  that  the  average  faculty  salaries  measure  the  institution  • 
that.weU.  n  ■  '     :  . .:  .  ^„  ,  , 

Many  of  those  old  factors  just  did. not  produce  the  r^ults  we 
wanted.  We  Idoked  at  the  siae  of  the  institution,  the  geographic  - 
location,  the  siudents'  eligibility  in^eXi  the  State  or  regional  eco- 
nomic index,  a  host  of*  other  things. 

We  simply  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  measures  that . 
we  could  reaUy  verify  and  quantify,  were  the  two  that  we  decided 

upbn.'         ✓  " "    '  * 
Mr.  Tauks.  I  can  understand  how  they  were  easily  verifiable. 
■  ■  ■■.  VVhere,  in  the  statute,  do  you  find  any  relationship  between 
student-related  factors  and  the  institutions  that  a»e  supposedly 

Ijciing  funded?  .     -.^  .     ,  '  ^ 

'  Dr.  MoYfe.  We  asked  the  same  question.  Going  back  to  tjie  stat- 
ute', we  asked  what  are  the  characteristics  that  .make  our  institu- 
tion a  developing  institution.  > 
""■  We  said,  number  one,  an  institution  that  is  struggling  for  sur- 
vival; has  few  resources  to  spend  on  students.  Why  are  thos«  re- 
sources so  small?  ^  \^  ,  .  1^ 
in  some  cases:  the  resources  will  be  limited  l>ecause  thete  is  not 
an  adequate  alumni  contribution.  In  other  cases,  these  institutions' 
do  not  have  the  capability  of  releasing  the  faculty  to  do  research 
and  thus  get  other  Government  grants,  or  support  from  ^er 

souhxjs.-  ■  '     J.       t  X  \ 

Another  of  the  reasons  is  that  they  are  spending  a  large  amount 
of  money  on  kids  who  need  remedial  Avork,  which  is  c<»tly,  kids 
who,  after  graduation,  may  not  move  up  into  the  higher  income 
brackets  and.  therefore,  may  not  contribute  very  much  to  the  insti- 
tution. -  ,    ,       ,     ^  J  ^ 

 Wh^n  vn»  put  all  of  this  together,  you  come  back  to  the  student 

factors.  You  find  that  they  are  very  much  a  part  ot  this,  ine 
institution  has  made  a  decision  to  serve  a  population  that  is  not 
going  to  bring  a  lot  of  money  into  the  institution. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Then  if  they  decided  to  use  these  student  charac- ' 
teristics,  why  are  they  entitled  to  the  basic  grants  instead  of  look- 
ing at  the  total  aid  package  of  students? 
Dr.  MoYfe,  The  basic  grants  are  a  measure.  Let  me  complete  that 

answer.  .  ,         '    >     .     ^  .  '    j  i. 

An  institution  which  feels  that  the  quantitative  factors  do  not 
adequately  describe  it  and  which  feels  that  even  though  it  does  not 
meet  the  scores  on  those  two  quantitative  factors  it  is  still  strug- 
ghng  for  survival,  has  the  opportunity  to  write  to  the  commissioner 
and  indi^jate  why  it  should  be  considered  as  a  developing  institu- 
tion even  though  those  quantitative  factors  have  not  been  met. 

We  knew  that  we  were  not  going  to  get  an  absolute  measure.  We 
allowed  the  flexibility  for  institutions  to  say:  "Even  though  I  do  not 
have  that  high  average  basic  grant  award,  ^  th^se  are  the  re^ns 
why  I  should  still  be  considered  'developing'." 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  basic  grant  data,  we  looked  at  various 
•  measures  but  found  the  basic  grant  data  the  most  satisfactory 
measure  of  student  need.  It  is  need-based  and  the  fofSndation' of 
any  student  aid  package.  The  total  student  aid  package  was  not 
used  because  that  more  often  reflects  the  differing  costs  between 
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,  institutions  thau  the  relative  need  of  the  ^itudent  body.  The  basic 
grant  data  is  also  Yerifiafale* 

Looking  at  the-E.  &  G.  criteria,  there  is  some  ge<^raphic  influ- 
ence, example,  Alaskan  institutions  fihd  their  E.  &  Cr  expendi- 
are  out  of  proportion  when  compared  with  other  institutions. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Just  a  minutji.  You  are  telling  us  that  the  reasons 
you  selected  these  factors  are  because  they  are  so  easy  to  deter' 
mine.  You  just  plug  them  in,  and  then  you  put  them  on  the  scale! 

Now  you  are  telling  me,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  use  the 
BEOG  factor  to  detorraine  the  eligibility  of  institytions.,  They  still 
niay  go  out,  and,  specifically,  recruit  them,  so  we  can  take  into 
consideration  other  factory,  and  then  come  back  and  say,  there  is 
tha  urban  area,  there  is  the  Alaskan  factor,  and  something  else  can 
come  into  this,  and  ther^  we  go  into  the  cost  consideration;  How 
heipfuiare  these  factors?  You  have  got  to  keep  looking  atthe  other 
considerations.  '  / 

Dr.  MoYfc.  Our  experience  this  year  has  been  that  not  maiiy 
institutions  submitted  a  narrative  requesting  us  to  consider  other 
factors. 

The  criteria  do  serve  the  bulk  of  the  institutions.  What  we  are 
simply  saying  is  that  th^re  are  going  to  be  exceptions.  We  want  to 
consider  those  exceptions  but,  on  a  broad  basi^,  the  cfiteria  seem  to 
be  able  to  identify  most  of  the  institutions  which  are  the  pf gram's 
clientele. 

Mr.  Tauke,  Excuse  me.  HoNv  do  you  determine  that  you  are 
servini?  th^  bulk  of  the  inijtitutions?  By  whose  judgment? 

Dr,  M6\t.  By  simply  looking  at  the  number  of  institution^;  that 
meet  the  criteria  versus  those  that  request  special  consideration  by 
the  Commissioner,  * 

Mr.  Taukk.  Do  all  of  the  institutions  that  meet  the  criteria 
receive  some  sort  of  aid? 

Dr.  Moy6.  Absolutely  not.  The  eligibility  criteria  qualify  you  to 
submit  a  proposal.  You  still  have  to  go  through  the  proper  review 
process, -and  be  rated  upon  program  priorities  and  other(. criteria 
tha^  we  establish  for  funding. 

Mr.  Tauke.  OK.  Onc«  they  have  gon4  through  that  process  to 
these  other  factors,  then  they  are  taken  into  consideration  in  re- 
viewing the  program. 

Dr.  Moy6.  No,  the  moment  the  institution  "has  been  determined 
to  be  eligible  those  factors  are  discarded. 

Mr.  Tauke.  As  I  understand  it,  several  Members,  last  December/ 
wrote  to  Secretary  Califlano  and  others  at  the  Office  of  Education, 
requesting  that  the  proposals  for  the  fiscal  year  1979  grantee  be 
considered  on  the  old  regulations  instead  of  the  new  ones. 

Apparently,  the  Office  iof  Education  ignored  that  request  even 
though  the  regulations  had  not  even  been  finalized,  and  they  were 
only  in  the  proposed  stage. 

Isow,  whenever  these  regulations  are  published,  I  understand 
that  the  Congress  will  have  45  days  to  consider  them. 

Don't  you  feel  that  the  Office  of  Education  has,. in  a  sense,  forced 
(ingress  to  maybe  go  a  little  too  far  with  schools,  to  -disapprove 
them?  You  say  that  it  would  take  them  10  months  to  consider  all  of 
the  fiscal  year  1979  program  proposals.  So  this  leaves  us^only  one 

o  ,  .     4  Id " 


option.  We  h^ve  to  approve  ti:^  re^folations  in  order  to  prevent  the 
delay  of  the  processing  of  any  of  tiifew?  grants,  *  ^  . 

Why  does  the  Office  of  Eduteation  try  to  put  Coopess  in  a  box 
likethiij?        -  V     v  '  - ' 

Dr.  Moy6.  The  development  of  the  regulations  was  a  process  that 
involved  a  great  many  people  from  the  outiset.  I  have  personally 
been  involved  in  briefings  on  the*  Hill.  I  have  been  involved  in 
.brierings  with  the  highly  education  community.  . 

All*  along  the  way  we  indicated  to  them  th^  direction  we  were 
going  to  take.'  "  ,  -  , 

When  we  got  to  December,  we  were,  I  would  say,  literally  at  the 
point  of  no  return  in  the  regulation  proc^.  If  we  had  then  decidfed 
^  not  t^  use  the  new  relations,  we  would  have  crippled  many 
institutiohs  because  the  money '  would  aiot  have  gotten  out  in  time. 

Mr.  Taukk.  Try  again. .  ; 

Dr.  MoYi:,  If  we  had,;  in  December,  decided  not  to  receive  proper- 
^      als  or  award  grants  based  on  the  proposed  regulations  ajid  had 
V     reverted  to  the  previous  r^egulations,  the  on^  that  were  used  in 
1978,  we  would  have  delayed  the  process  sq  much  that  the  institu- 
^tAnns  would  not  have  received  their  grants  in  time.  . 
The  whole  process  of  getting  new  applications  printed  andaisr  ^ 
tribute<i,  the  whole  bureaucratic  proce^  ^yould  have  meant  exten- 
sive delays.  New  proposal  dat^  would  have,  had  to  be  issued,  in 
short,  it  would  have  been  a  mess.  ; .  V  \ 

I  had  our  people  outline  for  me  what  the  time  frame  would  be  if 
we  abandoned  the  new  regiilations .  It  would  have  delayed  the^ 
awarding  of  the  grants  until  September  on  October.  That  is  too  late 

for  institutions^  

Mr.  Taukk.  Excuse  me.   

I  do  not  understand  why  the  evaluation  dates  in  the  old  regula- 
tions would  have  caused  this  kind  of  delay.  _ 

Dr.  MoYfc,  The  time  frame  is  mind  boggling.  The  application  had 
expired  and  would  have  to  be  renejw^. 

Mr.  Taukk.  How  about  the  proposed  regulations  that  have  not « 
been  approved,  by  Congress?  Everything  is  taking  place  under 
those?  How  do  we  get  that?  i  > 

Dr.  Mqj^  We  made  the  assumption,  that  if  we  kept*  inter^ted 
individufil^  ro^  whom  this  would  be  a  great  concern  informed  of 
what^j^e  welldoing  and  shared  with  them  what  was  being  deyel- 
-lypc^fv^  would  end  up  with  a  set  of  regulations  that  our  constitu* 
ents  would  be  pleased  with. 

I  have  met  on  a  monthly  basis  with  th^  higher  education  commu- 
nity just  to  talk  about  the  direction  thht  we  were  going-  in^  and 
vhat  options  were  being  considered. 

We  did  not,  at  any  *  point  along  the  way  ,  encounter  any  m^jor 
r^istance  to  what  we  were  planning. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  I  need  to  say  something. 

Mr.  T>i:kk.  Surely.  t  t. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  As  a  ranking  voter  on  this  subcommittee,  I  have 
a  mild  interest  to  being  a  part  of  our  official  activity,  possibly,  to 
review  this.  With  respect  ^td  the  review  of  this,  I  have  been  intri- 
gued as  to  who  these  individuals  were.  I,  certainly,  was  n6t  one  of 
them. 


Dr,  Moy6.  We  dealt  with  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  in  our   -  , 
•briefmgs  and' in  our  reviews.  We  did  ncrt  come  directly  to  the 
;  Congreamnan  himself,  but  to  the  staff  memhers.  We  did  have  brief- 
ixigsi  with  staff  members  of  this  committee. 
Mr.  Tauk£.  You  go  by  about  this  time  every  <iay. 

along  the  linei  of  these  regulations,  why  did  the- 
Otnce  of  Education  publish  regulations  for  a  program  that  was 
part  of  the  reauthorization  process  just  3  months  before  the  whole  . 
process  would  begin?  .  • 

Dr,  Moy6.  For  several  Reasons,  sir.  We  are  as  concerned  as  the 
cdlleg^  and  univeiwties  that  this  pn^am  be  continued.  We^^  think 
it  has  done  a  lot  of  good- 
One  of  the  things  that  we  were  hoping  would  be  accomplished 
through  the  rewriting  of  the  regulations  is  r^nltant  improved 
administration  of  the  .program  so  that  we  could,  ind€^  dexQon- 
strate  that  this  program  can  be  run  properly. 

The  old  relations  just  did  not  permit  that.  The  report  that  you 
have  from  GAO  is  critical  of  the  prc^am  in  a  number  of  respecta. 
The  new  relations  were  develbped  to  correct  some  of  these  defi- 
ciencies which  the  old  re^gujations  were  totally  inadequate  to  ad-  | 
dress*  I 

We  think  the  new  regulations  ^ould  be  approved  because  they 
will  aUpw  improved  administration  ofcithe  prc^am  over  previous V 
years- 
Mr.  Taumk-  One  certainly  gets  that  impression,  the  sense  of  a 
power  play. 

It  is  true  that  you  put  out  regulations  before  the  GAO  report 
comes  out.  Everybody  has  a  charice  to  read  it,  offer  suggestions,  or 
you  put  them  out  without  talking  to  any  member,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  a  point,  and  then  you  publish  them  in  - 
such  a  way,  and  conduct  the  evaluation  of  the  programs  in  such  a 
wayjhat  we  could  noi.tyoi  them  down  if  we  wanted  to.  " 

You  know,  I  heard  the  explanations,  but  I  am  not  very  satisfied, 
I  will  begin  to  learn  the  ways. 

Dr.  MoY^  Let  me  m^tke  one  comment. 

We  were  working  on  these  regulations  long  before  we  know 
about  the  GAO  study  which  to  my  knowledge  the  Ctongress  did  not 
request,  it  was  self  initiated  by  the  GAO.  Once  we  got  the  draft  of 
the  report,  we  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  its  recommenda- 
tions. They  were  not  simply  brushed  off.  *  • 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  yOu  yield? 

Mr.  t'AUKSL  I  will  yield. 

Mn  Buchanan.  I  have  been  informed  that,  while  you  met  with 
the  staff,  at  the  time,  you  did  not  have  information  pertaining  to 
the  iippact  of  the  new  regulations  on  the  institutions  themselves.  ^ 

And  then  we  had  testimony  yesterday  that  at  the  time  of  publi- 
cation, you  had  yourselves  no  idea  of  the  impact  upon  the  institu- 
tions which  might  or  might  not  qualify. 

Dr.  MoYE-  That  is  partially  corr^t,  sir. 

When  I  met  with  the  staff,  I  indicated  that  we  did  not  have  . 
precise  information.  I  also  sugg^ted  that  we  should  judge  the 
r^ulations  oi>  their  merit,  not  solely  on  the  basis  of  whether  a 
particular  institution  is  in  or  out. 
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,  Wi?  wef0  sure  4:hat  no  particular  set  of  institutions  would  be  in  or 
out,  but  the' original  estimatas  were  based  on  limited  data  which 
could  be  misleading  with  respect  to  a  particular  institutipn. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  did  not  answer,  as  1  understood  the  re- 
sponse to  my  complex  question. 

'  Why.  would  it  have  been  slower  to  process  imder  the  old  regula- 
tions than  under  the  new? 

Dr.  MoYK.  You  have  tq  go  back  and  start  over  again  with  an 
application  approval  process.  You  then  have  to  publish  a  new 
closing  date  notice  to  tell  the  institutions  when  the  closing  date  i 
.  wpuld  be,  and  what  regulations  were  being  used. 
^^^When  ybii^tiirt  doing  all  of  that,  you  just  allow  30  days  here  and 
^ff  ^^ys  t|\er*,  and  it  gets  to  be  a  nightmare.  I  have  gone  through 
that.   "  .- 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  you  have  to  start  in  some  way  at  the  very 
beginning.  At  the  very  beginning,  it  seems  to  me,  you  would  have 
begun  with  the  existing  regulations  that  had  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  rather  beginning  with  the  proposed  regul^ioios. 

Why,  on  the  outset,  in  the  1979  year,  did  you  not  go  ahead  and 
use  the  -old  regulations  while  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
on  the  new  regulations?  - 

Dr.  MoY^:;  We  started  out,  sir,  under  operation  common  sense  to 
rewrite  the  regulations.  [laughter.] 

And  that  course  havihg  been  chosen  we  began  to  rewrite  the 
regulations.  Initially,  we  were  to-  have  been  on  a  very  fast  track 
since  this  was  to  hdve  been  sf  model  effort. 

Mr.  Ford.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Tauke.  Yes,  I  will.  v 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  like  to  note  that  I  find  that  the  majority  and 
the  minority  counsel  did  participate  in  these  ^discussions  that  Mr. 
,   Moye  has  described  representing  the  interest  of  the  msyority  and 
the  minority  in  the  committee, 

— Quo  consideration  was^-gettiag  the-regulations  out  gjid  moving  so 
that  there  was  a  specific  focus  ^available  for  people  who  wanted  to 
legislate  the  problem.  So  I  do  not  llnow  whether  that  may  not  have 
resurfaced  the  old  5-percent  problem  with  proprietary  schools. 

You  will  recall  that  this  was  a  nonexistent  regulation  that  no 
more  than.  5  percent  of  the  students  of  a  proprietary  school  which 
participated  in  the  BEOG  could  be  considered  special  students, 
shorthand  for  nonhigh  school  graduates.  It  never  did  get  put  into  a 
regulation.  That  never  was  put  in  a  statute  because  there  was  so 
much  trouble  wkh  the  reaction.  We  just  legislated  the  probability 
of  such  a  rule  completely  out  of  existence  as  part  of  \he  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act.  ^ 

I  am  afraid  that  what  is  developing  here  is  that  same  sort  of 
reaction  when  you  try  to  anticipate  where  ther  regulations  will  be 
in  passing  out  the  money. 

The  real  problem  here  is.  not  the  merits  of  the  regulation.  The 
problem  that  had  been  present  is  that,  apparently,  a  good  many 
people  have  been  sensitized  by  what  they  perceive  to  be,  in  the 
current  year,  a  Reshuffling  of  the  money  to  the  point  where  they 
are  going  to  insist  on  some  kind  of  legislative  reaction. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  while  you  were  in  the  room— r  think  you 
may  have  heard  me— that  what  you  should  really  have  done  was 
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anticipate  not  only  what  the  n^lation  was  going  to  be,  but  what 
the  regulation  might  be,  and  le^iaiate  the  regulation  and  anticipate 
the  future,  {Laughter.} 

It  does  present  a  problem  for  us  to  deal  with  in  terms  of  redis- 
tributing money  on  the  basis  of  regulations  not  yet  submitted  to 
the  Congre^  which  xtmy  never  be  adopts. 

It  is  distribution  of  the  money  under  the  nonexistent  regulations 
that  cauis^  tl^  problem,  not  the' merits  of  the  r^fulation* 
Mr.  Tauke.  Very  well  stated,  Mr.  Chairman. 
R^fuJations  notwithstanding,  I  am  com^rned  about  a  couple  of 
othei*^  things  and  particularly  about  the  succ^  of  the  program, 
.which,  I  gu^,  is  why  we  are  here. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  this  morning  about  the 
fact  that  we  really  cannot  say  that  developing  institutions  ever 
become  developed,  or  graduate  out  of  the  program. 

I  had  some  concern  with  that  arguynent,  but  I  havcG&ore  amcem 
about  the  fact  that/ apparently,  some  institutions  ha vl  moved  back- 
ward/from  advanced  to  basic.  Could  you  explain  how  this  happens? 

Dr.  Movfe.  Institutions  are  permitted  to  apply  to  either  program, 
advanced  or  basic.  Some  institutions  have  submitted  applications 
for  both  programs.  If  they  did  not  fare  well  in  the  advanc^  review, 
for  example,  they  would  hope  for  success  in  the  basic  review. 

I  should  indicate  that  we  administratively  ^tablished  basic  and 
advanced  programs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  talks  about 


prohibiting  the  institutions  that'^iave  previously  received  advanced 
program  grants  for  ^mple,  from  getting  a  basic  prc^am  grant. 

Mr.  T^UKE.  Would  it  hot  be  fair  to  assume  that  if  you  had 
institutions  considering  the  criteria,  especially  th(^  that  had  used 
the  basic  program  "in "the  past,  that  eventually,  if  the  program 
worked^  they  would  move  up  the  ladder?  \ 
Dr.  MoY&.  I  do  not  like  to  measure  the  progrh^>*f  institutions  in 
^Jhat  fashion.  ^ 

There"i8  continuing  development  and  activity.  As  you  khow^  the 
law  talks  about  funding  efforts  in  four  categoric:  In  the  areas  of 
student  services,  faculty  development,  curriculum  development, 
and  administrative  service.  An  institution  may  concentrate  on 
student  services  for  6  years  before  it  has  something  in  place  that  it 
can  really  be  proud  of,  and  which  will  be  of  real  service  to  stu- 
dents. 

The  institution  may  then  concentrate  on  administrativ_e  improve- 
ment. At  another  time  they  may  come  back  with  a*  proposal  for 
faculty  development. .  \ 

And  I  would  reiterate  that  I  think  the  emphasis  in  UAe.law  is  on 
strengthening  a  set  of  institutions  which  we  consider  to  be  develop- 

^"^owhere  in  the.  law  is  there  a  statement  about  developing  a  set 
of  institutions.  The  language  speaks  to  strengthening  these  institu- 
tions. 

I  think  that  the  administration  of  this  program  also  emphasizes 
strengthening  because,  as  I  said  earlier,  if  we  were  trying  to  devel- 
op-institutions,  we  would  not  do  it  by  giving  $300,(X)0  a  year  for  3 
years,  and  expect  that  to  develop  an  institution. 


basic  and  advanced 


there  is  nothing 
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Mr,  Tauk&«  It  is  a  matter  of^mantics.  Maybe  it  i$  strengthening 
them. 

Why  are  they  not  |>ecoming  stronger?         \  . 
>  Dh  MoYifc.  They  may  becwne  stronger  in  (^rtain  areas,  and .need^ 
support  in  other  areajSk 

Mr.  Taum,  I  really' want  to  like  this' prc«nifli;  [Laughter.] 

Many  of  my  constituents  wantXme  to  like  the  prc^am.  I  am 
having  some  difficulty,  though,  witA  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  say  first  of  ail  I  ajppreciate  your  generosity 
in  leiting  me,  a  nonmember  of  this  co.mmittee,  to  be  here  today  to 
share  your  interest  in  the  matter.  '  ^ 

.  Dr.  Moye,  I  have  a  couple  of  institutions  at;.- home  that  are  won- 
dering whether  the  extension  of  the  time  to  receive  applications 
means  that  those  institutions  which  can  now  apply  imder  the  new 
extension  are  applying  under  the  new  formula  or  the  old  formula. 

Dr.  MoYjs.  All  proposals  are  being  judged  cm  the  same  criteria 
fnvn  the  regulations  that  were  just  published.        v  . 

Mr.  WiLUAMs,  And  these  rt^lations  tha^iged^e  formula,  then? 

Dr.  Mayfc-  The  5«^lations  do  not  change  the  fdrm\ila— I'm  sorry, 
let  me  go  bw^k.  Are  you  refefrring  to  the  r^uj^ons  they  us€Ki  in 
1978  vershs*,the  ones  we  publish«i  for  this  yea/? 

Mr.  Williams,  Yes.  ^ 

Dr.  Moyi.  'Hie  new  r^ulations*  waive  the  el^ibiiity  criteria  for 
institutions  that  were  funded  in  fiscal  year  1978.  The  proposals 
from  those  institutions  will  be  judged  along  with  all  other  applica- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  funding  criteria,  which  ai«  separate  from 
the  criteria  for  eligibility. 

Mr;  Williams.  All  right,  thank  you.  Now  to  meet  ti^e  criteria  for 
designation  as  a  developing  institution,  included  i^  the  regulations 
issued  on  November  2,  I'm  quoting  from  the  regulations; 

An  in&titution  must  demonstrate  that  it  is  out  of  the  main  stream  of  acadeirtic  life 
by  rAAMon  of  serving  a  student  body  with  a  partici;ilarly  high  perceni^e  of  stud^nt^ 
that  are  economically  deprived.  '  '  '   

 Nnw,  Tfi  thot  riflfinitinn— (g  that  fhf>  hft^i»  nf  thf>  nftw  ^^rnpngpr^ 

point  system? 

Dr.  MoYife.  The  point  system  I  assume  you  are  referring  to  is  the 
eligibility  point  system.  We  have  said  there  are  two  factors  that 
we  re  going  to  cons^r^  basiq  grant  data  which  is  a  measure  of  low- 
income  status,  and'^erage  E.  &  G.  expenditure  which  is  a  measure 
of  an  instituton^s^fiscar  wealth. 

Mr.  Wiluams.  It  is  the  Office  of  Education's  petition  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  l^w  to  define  title  III  institutions  as  institutions 
which,  among  other  things,  serve  a  particularly  high  nurdber  of 
economically  deprived  students.  ^  \ 

Dr.  MoYi:.  Yes,  sir.  -  ' 

Mr.  Williams.  Can  you  show  me  the  specific  citation  in  Public 
Law  92-138  or  the  coxiference  report  that- you;  used  as  a  k^is  for 
that  definition? 

Dr.  Movi.  We  based  that  definition  on  a  series  of  measures  that 
we  evaluated  to  try  to  determine  what  Congress  meant  by  '^strug- 
gling for  survival  and  isolated  froip  the  mainstream". 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Sir,  you  have  to  base  it  not  on  what  we  mean  but 
on  what  we  say.  Senate .  Report  No.  92-346  of  August  3,  1971, 


includei  the  de^itign  that  you  are4>asing  it  on.  That  deJGmtion 
reada  thwK.  •    ..,   '.^  ■  ■  ■..  ;      •■''"■^  ' 

The  fcerm  ''devdopimj  inititution"  m«i«w  an  iiv»titutidn  of  bighw  sducatioo  in 
fny  State  which  enroll*  &  significant  proportion  of  ntudants  who  may  have  had 
ti»deqiist«  Mcondary  •cbool  preparatioa  or  come  from  .edi}(Cati«aalJy.  culturally  or 
•cioiKraioally  d*pnv«d  bwJypwinda.       .  .  ■  •  -  • 

Now  here  is  the  point.  That  specific  part  of  th^  definition- was 
deJet^.,jrom  the  conference  report  and  appears  nowhere  in  public 
law.  If  the  Congress  had  intented  to  define  title  JII  insitutions  this 
way,  the  language  would  not  have  been  dekted.  Nowhere  in  public 
law  did  we  intend  to  define  it  that  way. 

So  from  that  legislative-  history,  it  appears  -that  you  are  not' 
following  the  intent  of  Congress.  c  • 

Dr.  MoYfc.  Sir,  I  wai  repeat  something  I  said  earlier.  That  is,  we 
tried  to  come  up  with  classifiable  characteristics  that  We  could  use 
in  detennining  eligibility, .  "  ' 

Mr.  Williams.  You  have  to  follow  the  intent  of  Congress  in  doing 
that.though  " '      .         •v'^  , 

Dr.^MoYt  W,e  still  ask  ourselves  the  question,  what  characteris- 
tics of  institutions  would  fall  into  the  category  6F  "isolated  from  the 
mainstream  and  struggling  for  survival." 
Mr,  WojjAMs:  Congress  makes,  that  definition. 
Dr.  MoYfe.  It  is  not  speUed  out  in  the  law.  . 
Mr.  Williams.  That  is  tight,  and  you  are  ^laking  a  legal  defini- 
.  tion  which  Congress  refused  to  do. 

Dr.  MoYfc.  We  still  feel  that  we  need  to  have  measures  that 
would  help  us  to  identity  a  developing  institutidn.  Most  criticism  of 
the'-prdgram,  such  "as  is  found  in  th^  GAO  report,  is  directed  at  the 
lack  of  such  criteria. 
Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  In  Public  Law 
an  advisory  council  on  developing  institutions  was  estab- 
lished that  among  other  things,  assists  the  Commissioner  in  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  criteria  to  be  used  in  making  grants  under 
title  III.  ■  . 

Did  you  or  your  people  consult  with  the  advisory  council  in  this 
matter? 


Dr.  MoYK.  We  have  not  had  a  quorum  for  the  advisory  council 
since  March  of  last  year  so  it  was  impossible  to  do  that.  We  had  a 
meeting  of  that  council  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week.  .It  is 
the  first  time  the  council  has  had  a  quorum  and  could  meet  since 
last  year.   '  '  ' 

Mr.  Wiluams.  It  was  clearly  in  my  view  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  that  advisory  council  be  just  that.  You  have  taken  an  action 
without  accepting  or  apparently  asking  for  any  advice  from  that 
council. 

One  other  point  and  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that 
according  to  the  scoring  sheet  for  the  designation  of  the  title  III 
developing  institution,  a  4-y^ar  private  institution,  for  example, 
spending  up  to  $960  per  FTE  in  the  "expenditure  point  column 
receives  100  points.  Is  that  accurate? 

Dr.  MoYK.  I  don't  know  the  exact  figure.    ^  ' 
•    Mr.  Wiluams.  As  I  read  it,  a  school  expending  up  to  $960  per 
FTE  in  the  expenditure  column  receives  100  points.  Now,  I  am  far 
-^from  an  authority  on  educational  ct^ts  around  the  country  but  let 
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me  tell  vou  thut  in  Montana,  any  private  institution  expending 
only  S96u  per  stuident  would.  No:  1,  lose  their  accreditation  by  the 
State  accrediting  unit  and  No.  2,  go  bankrupt. 

Now  surely  the  Office  of  Education  must  consider  the  costs  in 
every  State  when  they  give  as  much  as  100  points  to  those  colleges 
that  are  expj;Widing  less  than  it  takes  to  provide  a  propel"  education 
to  its  students.  You  surely  must  audit  eveiy  State  to  see  what  it 
costs  so  you  can  come  up  with  a  reasonable  average  cOst. 

Dr.  Moy6.  We  have  used  the  data  that  is  collected  here  to  come 
up  with  a  table  or  scale  that  you  have  referred  to.  Indeed,  we 
recognize  that  there  will  be  regional  differences  in  some  cases. 
Again,  interestingly  our  data  indicated  that  the  differences  are  not 
as  great  as  we  at  first  thought.  The  important  point,  howenpr,  is 
that  the  institutions  stili  have  the  ability  &  indicate,  to  the  Com- 
missioner why  a  particular  factor  does*  not  adequately  ^describe 
their' circumstances  and  why  they  should  still  be  considered  devel- 
.  oping,  in  spite  of  not  meeting  a  specific  criteria. 

Institutions  are  not  excluded  l^ause  a  particular  factor  does  not 
fairly  reflect  their  circumstances. 

MiT.  WiLUAMS.  Secretary  Califano  seems  to  be  developing  a  &vor- 
ite  term  when  he  is  talking  about  educational  institutions.  That  is 
a  good  term.  Viable,  he  talks  about  viable  institutions-  Any  institu- 
tion in  Montana  spending  only  $960  per  FTE  is  not  going  to, remain ' 
viable,  not  for  6  months.  It  is  going  to  be  out  of  business,  and  yet 
they  have  to  do  that  in  order  to  have  a  real  shot  at  continuing  to 
receive  money  under  title  IIL  : 

Dr.  MoYfe.  They  can  still  indicate  to  the  Commissioner  why  their 
circumstances  are  quite  different  from  the  criteria  published. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  a  couple  of  questions. 
The  second  bell  is  about  to  ring. 

.Mr.  Buchanan.  It  has  rung. 

Mr,  Ford.  It  is  the  Panama  Canal  vote  and  we're  sitting  in 
violation  of  the  rules,  I  take  it,  the  S-miuute  rule, 

Can  VQU  give  them  to  him  in  writing?  / 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  three  questions  that 
are  urgent  questions  because  they  pertain  to  those  institutions 
which  have  t^n  grandfathered  in.  Fd  really  appreciate  answers 
for  the  record/ but  I  also  need  immediate  answers  to  some  basic 
questions  about  where  they  stand,  being  grandfathered  in. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Chair  will  ask  you, to  respond^p  Mr.  Buchanan's 
questions  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  mean  in  writing? 

Mr  Fokd.  Yes-  Thank  you.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess 
until  the  next  scheduled  meeting. 
[Whereupon,  at#l'2:18  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.]  * 
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BUUiriflCTPfL  D-H  imi 

April  4,  1979'  ' 


•ma  «r  aw  Mucuar 


Tb*  Honor«bi«  John  Buchanan 
D.S, «Hou»e  of  Repreaentativts 
=Wa»hington,  D.  C.  20515 

.  0#ar  John; 

Plifrasd  find  enclosed  th«  answers  to  the 
quMtions  you  submitted  for  th«  R«cocd 
.during  Dr.  Moye'a  t^ti^^ony  on  Title  III, 
the  D#v«Ioping  Institiltions  prbgrajs  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postgecondary  Education 
on  March  29.    Vie  have*t!ried  to  respond  as 
specifically  and  briefly  a«  possible*  If 
you  have  any  questions  please  have  Bi^i 
or  Jenny  give  «e  a  call. 

Sincerely, 


Enclosure 


Williaa  A,  Slakey 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislation  (Education) 
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ERIC 


In  JTftaponmii  to  iRuch  Coogrt&slonAl'  ptt^nmut^,  Sc^cr«t«ry 
Ci^Ii£«no#  on  F^t^mt^  23,  is6u«d  a  Istttr  stating  that 
h«  would  •grandfather  in"  for  eligibility  all  institur 
tiona  that  lost,  tb«ir  fligibility  under  the  , proposed 
regulations,,  but  were  grantees  undec  Title  III  last  year. 
Hov  Aany  ^institutions  were  ineligible  to  cojspete  under 
the  proposed  regulations,  but  received  grant^  las  year 
under  the  Title  III  program?    How  many  ot  those  in- 
eligible institutions  applied  f-or'      79  grants  even 
though  they  were  ineligible  to  coi^ete  under  the  pro- 
posed regulations?  * 


AKSWER 

Uo  Institution  was  inel igible  to  cos^ete  under  the  new 
Title  III  regulations,  however^  approximately  13D 
of  the  600  institutions  that  havifc  previously  participated 
in  the  Developing  Institutions  programs  say  not  reach  the 
"cut  of f"  score  .of  175  points  baaed  on  the  two  quantitative 
eligibility  factors  (avi^rage  B£OG  a|ard  per  FTE  and  average 
£&G  per  student).    These  institutions  have  the  option, 
under  the  regulations,  of  submitting  a  narrative  explaining 
why  they  are  "struggling  for  survival"  and  "outside  th<^ 
mainstream",  but  do  not  meet  the  cut  off  point  using 
the  two. quantitative  factors  in  the  regulation.     If  they 

submit  this  narrative  with  the  necessary  documentation, 

•    ■  J 

they  say  be  able  to  establish  thexr  eligibility  under 
the  regulations,    sixty-three  institutions  which  received 
grants  in  F'y  7B  and  applied  under  the  new  criteria  did 
not  Met  the  eligibility  cut-off . score.    In  addition, 


L 


gixty-fiiybt  of  th«  1878  grantee  institutitjns  did  no^apply. 
While  wt  do  not  know  in  9Ach  c«se  the  reasons  for  not 
applying^  we  assume  that  in  many  instances  the  institutions 
bad  made  a  determination  that  they  would  ipot  !%ee!t  the  . 
n«w  criteria. 


There  are  some  60  institutions  w^ch  are  eligible  to 
compete  under . the  grandfather »  which  did  not  submit  an 
application^.    0£  will  have  to  open  the  application  pro- 
cees'again*    What  is  the  tise  frame  for  submission  q£ 
new  applications?    will  any  ^rant  announcements  43e  made 
before  all  applit:ations  have  Jbeen  reviewed  and  p^Hcrcessed? 


ANSWER 

Sixtyreight  institutions  wtrich  received  awards  in  FY  78 
and  did  not  submit  applications  under  the  proposed  r^u- 
lations  may  elect  to  subj&i(  applications  now  t^at  thcv 
el ig i bi i i ty      _i te r i a  have  been  waived  for  them*     The  ninal  . 
regulations  have  bee^  printed  in  ^he  Federal  Register  i^i 
March  «4Q»     The  regul^itions  include  a  n^w  closing  date  ou:  ^ 
April  30,  for  receipt  of  applications  from  those  insti-\ 
tutions*     In  short,  application's  must  be  postmarkeci  on 
before  April  3Q,    No  grant  announcements  will  or  can  be 
made  before  all  applications  have  been  reviewed  and 
proces^sed. 
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QUKSTIQN 
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,  Ti;e  grant  reading  process  tor  many  of  the  FY  79  proposals 
is  completed,     Evisn.if^^n  institution  is  grandfathered^ 
in  for  eiigibiiity,  what  assurances  are  there  that  their 
application  will  be- evaluated*  gn  the  same  criteria  as 
those  who  qualify  under  the  proposed  regulations liave 
any  grant  ^iward  reconueelidations  been  made  yet  {preliminary) 
If  so,  what  percentage  of  the  total  appropriation  has  been 

'    •obligated"?    .  .  , 


ANSWER  ^  . 

Institutions  which  hAva  received  a  waiver  of  the  eiigl-- 
bility  criteria  have  total  assur,ance  that  their  appii^-a- 
tions  will  be  evaluated  on  the  same  criteria  . as  other 
institutions  for  oqly  one  set  of  funding  criteria  will 
be  used^    It  is  important  to  -bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion between  eligibility  criteria  and  fundingf  criteria* 
InstitUtioo*  are  detei^mined  eligible  to  participate  on 
the  basis  of  one  set  of  criteria — eligibility  criteria. 
Proposals  submitted  by  these  eligible  institutions  ate' 
then  ranked  on  .the  basis  of  a  totally  different  set  of 
criteria — the  funding  criteria*       s  '  V 

grant  award  recommendatioris  have  yet  been  made — even 
preliminarily,  and  absolutely  no  funds  has  been 
obligated,  ^ 
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,     IDUCAfKlM^  AND  WitFAKf  * 


PiOf64iO  suu$ ' 
"  '    p  m..  Muo^«y  f^k^«vih  FrkUy. 

»UI'l'UJ«WrAHy  lNi<X)'KM  Al'lOM: 


^b««i»  fwke44d  »irK«  t'h^CJti  >«4kr 


iiiftUuiMint  piv«raM.  UUc  JU  a( 
Hiih4f  F.<!wcjiti««  Act.  Th*  amend- 

pfovt  tbt  iM^nLnhLratJiMi  of  tht  pc»- 
(ft^  tilt  rkj^vil&liofu .  e«ub}i4h  ih* 
rui«i  urHS«r  whkh  the  Commk«kM»«r 


th«  pui-ptW  p|  th«  pfotraM  a«xS 


cIa2  m4{«:*ik«,  Th*  f»cl  thftt  10  Jrtiti,'  i, 

•JH-*.       .  ..  .    .   ,      . .  >.,^. 

The  reKvUlkmk  d*:M.f lb#  how  mk*"  . 
^Mful   api>HcMH&   mtt  •«>#«t«4  - far/x 

^  Vx*-  "     .  .  - 

oi«.icvi««  p«iMk  ta  .exHMnlne  ippUot. 

Cvuimimkfmt:     Z'-  ■  \  • 

MTtA  in4icAilinf  Uiir  jnAxMnura  number  ^^v"^ 
of  pQjnU  th»t  may  W  A^v^ 
each  crlUricm,  aicordii^i  to  th«  reU  V*'. 
Uvt  tmp^HotiKif  of        crfUrkm  &*  4*- 
Uf  min#ii  by  Uie  CofnmUj{l«n«r, .      ■  -i  .-^p 

are  M>«ci«4ll  for  further  c:;tffUM«r*U«« -^'^i 
ikiUf  initial  »v.r»fjnn*  p/»*.eduf<w;  ,  . 

LiJitint  »iS^UtiMMa  crlUr^  with  r«-  -'t.* 
i{HrcUve  maximuQi  poinU,  i&  rftCinf 
t^ioM  appIicxnU'  retaUtHuIiijS  W  pr»- 
fr»m  pfioiUi^s;  ami  - 
DeiKritjIi/^  iRetho^      overall  rmwk-Ht.^C 


•  tulk)rk»  thai  bt  avartS^tf  titk:  SU 
%jii^^i\c.t  in  V  paj^tUiuJiv  fLK_a3  ^eAr.  . 
OATI^:  CiMJui^enU  mk^*  b«  r«ieived 
Qf)  or  b<^(  JanuAfy  2.  tS?ff.  I^blte 
hrfcrLrtft  niU  be  hrl*-  WwhlnfUMi, 
DC,  oil  SovfcmUr  Htwf«^ 
NY.,  un  Nov^rf»^«r  30.  New  Or 

H«ni,  IV  v»n  I)Wrib«r  i,  i3 
INjw.  Ttk;  .  an  DtHf  jftiar  ».  UVt,  !«• 
Arti'fli^  Ciitf .  tfJT  r>rrenU>«r  31,  1>V»« 
nn4l  l/cniK  Mo.  uu  lV<cij>i*er  U. 
alt  U-KWinlN:  aMQ  a m.'   .     '  ^ 

)ieltf  lir  the  |pl!o««1tvi^1ocAtk>fi»,  ^ 
<^i>,xtmh*r  121,  If.a  W4>htnff1««V  i>(' .  t>itf^ 

UinVfntlf.  SlM<^«fitt  CrnWf.  (Void 
ClriLhirr.  Jr  .  i^frti^MM  iOi  ^t^  MH  ca- 
'  r>r<fnb«f  «,  l«*a  Te«.  f3  Pmp 

M<*.'^o.^p;s  j?4  r»e  '        ,  -  ,  ., 
h'.(i**jit'  f<h.ni  r;*/*'*  c«vVtc.  c^jkJou^ 

5.f»<»  (.'/»r<8e  i;.-NM«  ^n.  >«ic  : Acinar 


Api:«  K  A  Km*.  DK^.Spj*  of  Inftifut  iotv 


Some  of  the  ehf ibilivy  charjurUria^ 
tkj  «hkh  the  C«^umU&ion«r «.04>ai4flra - 
ajt  u  fullutt'i:  -  ^-     ■    *        '--  " 

1,  Wl>«lb«r  &n  aitfjlkAnt  inUltutiCMt 
hu  t^t#  <5«-&irf  and  potential  la  make  & 
i^frvj^  t'i^nirihytioQ  U»  the  hiifher  ♦du— 
K«tj(K>«;i  .rff»4mr«<^  of  tJ**  Kutk^  wmJ 
*hcth<r  U  is  tnaklm  «  r*Aavn«b)« 
efr«n  Kt  uire;  th*t  qb>e<-tive. 

2.  Wliether  mti  applicant  ha«  takes 
ni^im  to  en»Uf e  fu  aurviva!.  H'thiere  If 

'  etrfdrutf^  of  ccrU^  condttlona  tlsi^t 
in^hl  be  rrgsrdrd  ma  hnpft^Lmenia  io 
ikn  iiiirif utio^'a  aurviv^  th«  Lfutitu- 
.  iiun  e^plaiiu  whaE  H  )vaa  ^otir  io 
iuose  thfM^  cofrditions.  < 
'Hi*  rtrt»t*iS*iJV(  dP3K:fil>e  to  dftiU 
'  t^ir  t>pfia  iif  2«a.rdjL  tl^at  the  Coimnia* 
iioncr   jnakr;a;   CiH?pf!:-attve  j^srunre- 
Tnent  trajita.  na{K?n«t  tf*<-hSni£  fellfiw-  . 

'O-ere  t^e  f*o  J>p«  ui  cooptraU^t 
Mf  r*itsfinf .  b'UteraJ  uiU  co^wp- 
U\im  Hie  itKul»t|of«  (!f,H'rili«'  i  onili- 
tiom  that  p^rt^cipini*  a  ^ju*ortlmii4 
mxiiX  meet.  They  explain  bcj*  the  du- 
faliun  oX  L'miprrative  ki;  i^f^  finent 
i,'T»TiU  tTiay  »A/>  frcm  1  U>  S  >f«rs,  de» 
;t-'ndi,rMS  tin  the  of  ft^EMlty  for 

«h<h  an  »ppncMnt  rfqorsU  Kr^^riU 

The  Ttgi;''»tfut\s  s;.w'lfy:  (a>  Arti\i 
U^t  fuj-  »^tlch  an  iTi.«ntut(un  tnay  fe^ 
/^tj^iv  ^'w?^  ,  funds; 

ib)  f'iH)rfi!"Mi  of  the  ^rc^jam;  ind 
<e>  Ct'^U  Ui  ^hi.'h  the-  [n^tUufltwi 

The  rtpu'atitnu  alio  fSr*oribe  live 
jjirtiisjiu-  th^-  C{irTin>i»*i^j« f  applH-i  in 
t5^tf  f!/nr,m|f  whtthrr  a  (V*  floating  tn- 
utifutk-irv  »hnu1d  f*-rfhr  f\ f!{  r^J.fSn&iv 


c«rtaii3  chance*  ffO«a  jntitiom 
rtKUlatiOfv*  suvernLng  thii  profraiit.«  '.'>; 

In  apecUfyinc  the  characterUik4  tiW.'  '1 
ruininiuioiier  )(KikJ  for       AtUrjTi\m    .  * 
whether  an  tmtitutv<>n  of  )1ifher'ed>^ 
caUpn  Jihowld  b*  ^ai.»ifiet!  axdtvetop- 
5ni,  the  jsrot^cietf  rripulattciiu  Include 
^v^u  {jwKr)t)(ailv«r  crlticrla  on  rn'nM)  — 
isfjpIkAnt  ixv»t,>tutlon  U  f  ankrd:  ^  • 

fa.)  Avara)(e  rc^ucalioJi^  and  gtft?rf3  ** 
{>:^0)    cxp«tKlituri(»  .  jier    luU  tLia** 
fl^uiv&Ient  (Kr£)  5tu(!cnta.  And 

(b}  Average  b^K?  educAtton  op^^rtvi- 
nSty  frjini  U^^-OO^  a«Md  ^ht  >TS  u»- 
dersraduate  atuiJrnt. 

In  Kn«)tt>«r  chan<«.  the  jmujhj*^ 
repulatidha  7 enquire  ik»  ir\^iiutlon  »«ek- 
Utfi  d<'*lgT)»t4i«i  U>  demonstrate  that  IV  . 
Q(   maVwiif  a.   rarkAU-urtivat'  effort  ^ie' 
aLrfftgt))«n  IlmU.  .  ,  . 

'n/ear  pr4iiH/»<»rf  j«ruUlk>n»  e.<^tAl»- 
Isati*^  •  iLiisI^  pfCfciraa -rather  thax> 
the  p/evioua  tmo  fepjk,'AU  ijii^irktnt— 
uitder' tiUe  121.  ll)e  fln)i}«  proerAJ*.- 
<,«n<-.ept  rW^KnUti  ihr  ii^JajJU  ^arietj. 

iO  %iltl\fih%  *W»d  *»-AVjif»^Ci  of  iA*tH"w- 
ttons.  Thu»,  <»afh  apphVk/it  tr^af  r»»'-, 
queit  fund*  ba^wd  on  ita  rttfp^ctlvt 
ni tda.  The  focus  of  the  Activities  for 
«hk:h  jui  ttpplkant  a<'^ka  Froet^  Si- 
nAjf>c»»3  JwuiWilJinr.e  ^JeicKrijlfie*  ih'e  fUe  " 
and  diiratu-n  of  llit  r-ant  <w  ic?iich' 
the  Cociun'^iu/^r  may  corv^^/  th&4  . 
aj ■;ilu-anL.  ■  -  '     -  , 

"n^c  ii*<  of  Mefthfrd  ^f}fcj'4.'n  crife^  » 
rfa  '^rid  5)HH-ifkat1on  of  )]ow  ;;pphcA- 
llc:»  *iU  be  rani^rd  U  new  l«  ihnt  - 
rpwwJHtkip.*.  T)'U  nin  ;.6-:n}l  fnf.jc  Ob-  .' 
jfcVii>e   irsnJce  ^^-Ir-'lKjn    The  prt> 
poitpd  rfiruUlioTu  }:J-nt!fy  the  fai'lt-ri 
u.^ed  Ln  r^aluAtlnt  ITie  q\;ilH^  ^f  each 
ai'Plkcation   and  f*;/bMih   the  rA\xl' 
inufo  nti.!)ber  of  jwlnu  lhat  the  Com- 
mf'i^i^'ner  may  aaa^/d  ra«h  f'-clof.  By 
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b<*»MtfH  K^lUr  »ciitiWi  far  h^Vtf 
VrrjM  Im  Uk  ^rfai«M  y.  C»^(Mi»*  cam; 


r 


iftf^M  lUt>^  for  pTic^  P«^^^  .'* 
UtM  OnriJj  r<M>>mn  aj*^  xlirti—  .  '. 


A.  Olw^p^.  Jr,  -  ■  ■■■-i."  -  - 


of  ty 


irs4  M  folk)*'*    ^  ^ 

&^  ■  •  .  ■ 


JC-PIi    Tn*  i*  «  Tf  «Tiufm<Trts 

liVi;    .^i/iTv-t'*'*  fi»f  xurvHAj  Is  flit rd 

JC/J»    t>»i/f     pii«.«i  U*L    *nf!    lf  v«rt.■.•^Vc 


W  '.)>€  Hlfh«r  Aci  of  IMS. 

sut/vilhtti  lhc4r  m^Mitttii^  QutHty, 

(I>  Th«y  s/t  iUucfMng  Tor  survival, - 
cunrtnU  »f  *c»4<rnic  lift.     '-•-''■l.  '  ■ 
UQt^«l  Is  maltr  &  lubcUnli*}  And  dU- 
rdLii;:.Ar&2>Al /rHiu*cift  of  ihff  NaISmk 
i«r  kutUuiiQiu      Mihcr  r^ucJittoo 

^<igrg«.^  ...        .     '    X  ■ 

Cb>  Th«  puifHwe-  6/  (n^^^lle  Stt 
fUVftit^f  is  io  further  tUrnVlihefi  t>K' 

suV^i^n^K}  rofiLrlbution  1«*  Ainfrfrjia 

il>  A«»0<mk  pro^rittKy    -  , 
f3>  Adt7iU^%u-fttivc  and  ^miAscDicnt 
tJipRtnuy.  -  :■  , 

(4Y  n^^'Al  sUmlUyr 

thr  rwTta:i','<ki:ier  iJU-UTfTjinai  »lirlhAj* 
axi    tritttuiiw^    of    bighpf  rducttton 

ir,9*««{.>oim  ih»i.*^ll.Vft.  A»»r*i«J  titi* 

.VCAl 

Ol  the  iJi**.f urLK:?;(kI  ^PMiOft  Of 

■  Q  (p<tttutFCn  of.  Mg>irr  (UuctUon. 
^itrVj  ax  two  %tfvf*!«'?i.  Jhrp*  gnAft^rV 

"Act"  f.ir«n»  th«  Hiijhrf  F^^'»ti'>«i 
MX  of  K4  <^rr>f  McsAl, 

h'ghff  fffw.r*'iOn  fcppUri  fof  U- 


^    *      '  5X261 

r 

"ConuRjMl««)tr'*    mr  ARC    iff  VS. 

'  Iru»lUwllO«   el   hl«Y>«r  ^Mc»tl««'' 
^nm^  In  *c«(ten  ITOK*)  oS  iht  AeC 

umkf  the  €«»nlr^  oI  »  SUiU  or  Wc«l  - 
tov«rnm«f>U]  ^oCy. .  .  * 

"SUU''  m«Am  any  «nf  ef  .Ui#  SUI#t 
Ui  lb*  CnJ<»^  iHt  CvmmonwciiJUi  •* 

Ci*JiRk  AnMrt«A«  S«m^  tb«  Virgin  i 
l«l14b^  t,^  TrU*4  TAXiUory  of  th«  Tm- 
cine  l^«n^  an^  lh«  Co%  cmm«ni  ; 
lb«  NorU^m  MarfAn*  I*]An4«l  '  ^, 

<MUB<C.  lUlfhX)  *         "  ,  <  ■. 

antf  4-;(iAr  iMllWlivML  ? 
The  CtMnmtM^nar  AUocAVei  71 '^«T' 
c«nt  of  «Aeh  Tiscml  >cAr'i  ipproyi-)»t{i« 
im  Mi  "Uj  IntUf^lltint  »%ar4in« 

(AXn  No  fkuvU  m%yh9  usrrf  um!«f 
this  limn  for  activitivs  (hAl  Ai«'irK.fm- 

crAntvt  irulUutk»o  inio  lh«  snAiq  ^ur* 

ffpU^f  «CA^fU1iC  Ui«. 

<2»  'X*h«  ComL'^ikirw  c(Hiil<SAr<  Kt\y 

pattfmx  Ai  ihat  irndtttCTon  m  in- 
ccniiAitnS.  in)i  (h«  pur  pom  Aiair^ 
xubparagrtp^i  tl).  ' 

Ko  fwii^  niAy  be         for  acUtl- 
Ites.  5UL-h  A«  currkulun  drvrlopttwrpt 
or  fihcUU>  improvtTTJcnl,  IhAl  Af* 
i-o-'s'^i^nl  *jJb  A  f.LaU  p?An  for  hlf^ar 

ilon.' 

thAX  AC)'  ACti^Uy  l^^t^' wf^ar- tU^  • 

i'2)  lie  IfH'onilste-fil  wiih  i  p*»n 
tof  hti:>»rf  ^^3lK*ti^fJ1  afplitabk-  W  tbAt 

iJB  It  K  C.  >0>«.l 

:R.nrd  In  Mibrr.k^ur  A  til  Ihls  tl.sp'.er 
<f<';«*i/js  ;0  f L^.  aL  »d.T)jni;^'.raln'c_A/t4 

'vFilCfjAl  . 

r.n  use  ron-  ^0!»«.> 
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fft)  To  b«  coiMidrrir^  fur  (MmJinf 
f^iM'AtKm  mitttltf  d<p»*snai«4  by 

tkjfv-         ■    r  •    -    .  -  .« 

<b)  An  tfJi^iuUdn  thai  U  004  d«ai«: 
n«Ud  JW*  tf«irleplnf  Ir^lKutMni  U  hoi 
tlifiibk  Ul^  in  vsi«lArK:c  but  m«y 
»f»S>^I>  for  ^inmiiion  m  p  develop-. 
ln«tliutk)n     »  Aub4tqu«ni  >CMr.  < 

U)  An  Imtltwlton  »h*ll  suT^mtt  m  fw 
(juf4l  fur  dei^nftUoa  m  a  ^\t\9»k>t 

applU-aUikR  for  furtdjr^  uniWr  Ut]4?  Ill, 
KfftcXHr  wKh  sp;»}ic<Uon  for  fiaca] 
ypv  ) etc.  fund*,  inUitu^Hm  ahaU 
sut>oil(  a  fe4ju4»l  at  >caai  i 

for  ft-j-cipt  itppltcatlrn*,^, 

tiil  Deiignalion  of  mji  ^nA(ilutk>o  a« 
devrlupiftf  not  ^uaran(t«  that 

thf  Coram l»"iwn«r  fufKk  lh«  u>i\llu- 

likfattctf  ^  the  basla  af        e^unra  Mt 

ft(^tM(  of  kn  L:)itilu(K^n  a>  a  (foVEtopirki 

III  /vr^  U>  iht  Irintitui^Hi  iit>d  nocl* 
ftei  the  .lAilituticn.  al  lh«  d«(f/mi|i*. 
tmn    '  * 
If  ihr  f:on.niK*!oii«r  d^JpifivWiP*  thai 

^tituUon  hue^       Ihr  <flt«ri«  In  this 
•ulijari,   th*   Coffiint«:*ioit*r  rKitkfte* 
th*  ln"i.'t:yt;vo  of        tn^ii  fat  tht  *Je- 
triMiufctiofi. 
t  iA  tt»c  (QSf.  mij 


>raf»  t«  fti/'crifWe  lu  fLMtl  atatu4^ 

CO  l"htf4,  an  if%>tUuticf^  mu.*t  4fm- 
.  «}n«trU«  thai  )t  U  put  of  lh«  m*tn  eur- 
rrnu  0/  ^K-adcmk  lifa  by  fcaMin  of 

a  atutf«nt  bociy  mtth  a  pa^Ucv-  ' 
l*fl/  hl«h  p«fccm*Mt  Qf  ftiu^tnU 
afOflttiiiktJJy  ^pHvftf.  C|  Ifi.n) 
Cd)  Fourth,  an  iratitulio^n  muiA  li«v«, 
lYi^  i5ftlr«  And  poUnUftI  w  mak«  a  luV* 
«tiur{l^in^  ifivUftcUvit  contritoutieo  i« 
JFi>«?  rdvK«iN)n»i     >owc«  of 

an4  foalc  mual  clearly  rrfl^ct'thaf 

,  <k'iir«.  Thm  UvttHut^  m%Mii,  aT*o  Chi 
rnakirv*  a  rcs^wbif  effoHie  iiMf«t.  iU 
mlxKm  ax>d  acrompllah'  lia  s(>««te 
ihroiiih  aiCiivltiM  carried  out  ov«f  th« 
PA»4  3  years  to  im^tovf  Vh«  QwalOy  pt: 
(1)  ]t4  ifvitrwciKHi,  (3>  Ki  &ianac«m«ni 
arxl  a4nifnlstratl«n.  (I)  iU  ialUuc- 
tlunal  an4  adminUtratUc  ftaff*.  a<>d 


^(ttrftop  M  a  di'xpltjplnti  ir^f  f{',i;ion  if 
U  fntrt.i  <»ch  of  the  fnUu^mu  k'riurka. 
fa)  Pfvtx  «ii  >f«.tUa;-o€i  mtiiL 
(U   ttv  an   cliitbU   iii^EituUGi^  of 
hifchei  rJjratiOii  < j  ISf  13?;,  - 

ftu!h.i'U«tj  by  ihf  siai*  In  «r)M;h  u  ta 

1;    tw>  *:^fum  I  1£h;is>;  arvd  ' 
{4X  Hii'C  fTt«<   Ihp   r rtji. if f -f^rnU  ftf 

t:Ot  ?t*ra.  ihthKli^ni  {f^t  j^ar  ir  i^hK-h 

i^f-^  «'lu,vin  '"stfJoUiin.  unlfi  the 
Ch.  nU^L-iirr  1*.^  ii{ru>t.>U  It  »  t  afver 
;»i  of.Uf  U'      ft       t/^hT  f a.i<-»{iC'na} 

rurtt  {^Mt,  for  fi*  AiiriaJ  4if  pih#r  rra- 
«on«.  "(n-K!  '^f'lf  for  M^rxhst!.  >  it^  !t 
KiiiM  t^at  U         :  ,krn  df j*Lc 

f'u}  (t     wr^AXWt  *lf,  i  n.fr  {f.^  ^,,1  J 


Cal  To  1^  dtsfEnaUd  at  a  d^wlop^nf  - 
UMtitutkm.       inatitwtkm  must  bc.ftn 
ijvitkttition  of  hfghtr  rd^atlon  that  / 
,   (U  Xwa/flf  a  txachelofli  Atgjtt:  or  -  ^ 

la "i  junloj-  Of  coffunwnUy  I'ollff*, 
M  6rtit\T^  fn  srctkMi  ?Q2  «riM  Act 

(b)  To  be  drsi^T^atrd  at  t  (H^^iopbif 
institutkin.  a  Unirkch  campiic  o3  a  uni- 
versity or  collfiE*  inu«  "be  a  &eparair 
k/ittiiutwn  hfxh«f  rduc^atii^n  and  be 
milffc^eod^nt  frai»  Ih*  main  tamf^va. 
,Th9  Xi'nnrh  tampui  muc(  )iave  aC' 
crrtJSiaftori  ?<at(i$.  bijdirtt  tontro).  jljmI 
f»f»ir3f  aiilftrrJty  aU  Wfaratc  from  ifw 
riaiti  I'lCR^ma 

To  bf  Cr*i£r;»1*sJ  ai'  a  dn-rlo^^irig  Ln- 
atHutk-n,  the  iii^tHiitfyn ""must  pfo\  id* 
Ml  tdtit:a(;on»T  v^i^ii'm  \ht\  is  Irk'.^Uy 

ii«  u  s  c  !03ifa¥i>.)' 

i  Ut  tI    ^iifnliiaflen  «atw».         "  "' 
<»>  To  h«  d?\|finatf<t  as  ft  dvfloplnt 

eHhcr. 

n  J  A«    r<*;'»?£f  ft.^  t  b«trhp)or'fi  degree 

<otnmunit>  roHri-^lif  «  natkjiiiUi 
f^snSfipd  a£<rfdittn(E  a^rncy  or  ^A^^■>c^■ 
»tinn.  or  <?)  IVtcfmUiCd  by  Ihf  appro- 
p:/*i^  -M  < )  «  dU  5n8  a^ciH-'y  or  p  voci 
Nlloh  Lo  be  ir.»',!ht  rt»a*i4r»h]e  vro- 
a7f«^  {,»»^  ir<i  fc(  ( letiMifion. 

or  4^>'  irTftinlly  co^lf-ge  ),^.s  c^sn^ed  fo 
vr  fr.tfgrd  «T!h  a  bfcthrlof  j  dfk;^*'*' 
K,  *nLinr  wtSon,    ihf   in^nful ton 

.»tii.,\tj)f  y,Ti^^rv'.*'  tuv^rd*  •<  4T(f"cr;x!lon 
In  »15  F)»  *  <i»M;«L 


t3»  u»C,m3i»)<ij,) 

t«)  To  b«  4jii-xl«iiatra  ac  a  fkv«-k>p4nc  "  ^ 
trwititutks^  au  IfMitUutton  muU  fiavf 
met  th*  rrquUcB^tntj  of  ||  lgt,14  %n4 
}$f  1&,  racTpi  «a  prevUft4  bi  Pftni\  ^ 
grayh  (bX  for  &  rujurcuUve  'ac»demtc 
i'f  aiT«  MKiiHllrii  t^>'  ft«*(^rate  ycitf  iA 
ahkh  ■Sr>»tituifofi  cka^fn*. 
tkon  M  ft  de\e]opinc  ifkititutkwi^; 

i3t  t^  S  C  WX^KJ  HCW         *  .  , 

(b)  The  Co  nihil  ask)  nju-  cniy  %i^Wt  aH  ^ 
or  yart  ol  th*  ^  ^cur'  ;v<]uircm«nt  aI 
pai-airapTi  faj  fn  tJi^oU^^Klnjf  clrcwaa^T 
iVaJKta  (i)  If  tlMt  Co«Mnia*k>niK  Oti^-  . 
m\nn  that  the  grant{f>f  o<f  a  walv«r  - 
for  an  inititutioA  «U1  tncrcua  higher 
rducaitona}  o^portunfM  for  Indfam, 
the  Co«Miik'^!ofvef 'iTvijf  ^^aJve  the  *- 
>rar   re^uirtm^i  for  a^  inftlJtvftk3«l 
that  is  lo<Ated  oo  or  n«ax  a»  Xmftao  \ 
.  rear rvatfon  or  near  s  autiataAtIa}  popu< 
latMxt  #f  Indiana,        (3>  W  the  Coa- 
m^teoer  <**UrmUi«*  that  the  arant.* 
Inc  of  I  «ai«ef  lor  ars  Inatitutioa  ii-iU  ^ 
av»t«oU%Uy  Lncreaae  hither  rducaiku^  ^ 
»l  oppwmnltiti  f<^r  IStJianUh  ftpeakinc  • 
people,  the  CotmniaiMorwtr  iT^aj  %a]v«  ^ 
ye*rt  of  the  S  ycfr  f«<3uUeifi«nt.  fc)  T» 
apply  for  a  maivcr  under'elttier  pan-  - 
graph  (bXX)  or  ()>X2).  an  iiis1itot(«B  '  ' 
ahal]  rrouest  aj>d  Justify  the'grintljif  "* 
of  tVte.  «iUvar. 

U  S  C  ICiSiaKix) 

f  TAt.n    Strw<£kft^  ftof  «wrtii  at  Mt>4  i^*!ai> 

fisai  IK«  mtim  cwrrHif  af  acMikiwk  _ 

lifa,   -        '       ■      "    '      J  ' 

(a)  The  Ctmrr^'vioner  vrou;j«  ln»ti- 
futicns  ftpv,?>i'r:|  for  di*«ign»Oon  »a  de-  " 

•vrln»i,nf  l/i<thut»oru  lu  folkjwa:  tl)  * 
PubJtc  N^chelOr^  dfjirce  srtntUx.  (2> 
public  iuniof  or  ( orjmunlty  colJe-ge.  fiJ 
rrlvale.   lia<.hrlor"«    d*^*reef ranting,  . 
ftnd  (4)  prh  ate  JtinSor  or  cororB^ltf 
colleie,  -  , 

(b)  Tg  L*  c5r$5^f,itird  it*  a  de  flcplnf 
l/'jtil>^titj;\  fhe  InsMiullon,  nT:&l  b« 
ftru^llUii  for  s^iUa}  for  firiuvctW  «r 
other  ret^orVf  h?)d  b<  belated  fr4>so  the 
caLn  t'urrenla  ol  acad^iiU^  lUf.  In  a^ 
diUon,  the  UwSiiuUoB  q^uat  be  uiAktf^^ 
ft  f>TAirurU\t  effort  t&  er3iu/f  that  it' 
•  jC  I'cntUuie  to  ?ii/viv*. 

To  f^Vk5t  In  deter. miTiUnr  »  i;ether 
«n  LmlJfyUon.  In  fact,  jitrvfplini 
and  i^o\uir^,  the  Ctvivftitst^m^r  invar'di^ 
poiiiU  t«  t»i^  lf\jkfKytk«»  tU  average  " 
«-Uw<»,noraI  and  {tneritj  ir^O)  exv 
ptndsturea  f>tr  folM'n^e  ^ql5lva4enl• 
ir^S'V.}  student  m>4  for  i!a  ^vcr^ie 
ti^ic  rd'jrttlonai  ti:.;HKt>;n)ly  grs.ni 
{H»^.C>0)  »R»rd  per  >'3l:  undftrw.-id. 
us.Ir  »t'j:i»'nt,  '  ' 

£1)  'Dip  Ct  iT-i-i'.:  ioni  f  x,'*'i,'rL«  h^'nti 
((9  the  lr.5lir  t;l  ion  oq  »  sralt  of 
100  -cn  Iht  o»  of  iU  c:a«o 
*'M^«'f''^itu;e  per  PTE  ^tude-ol  'nir  ', 
;>{>;n':*  j.7.{.ft><f  .vHect  the  in^t^Jwi'cin'f 
5>o':u<-n  ;5n  J^e  iJirttninp  fra]e**hrn 
( t  to  J^c         nJ  exivnt*;:  urrt< 


■      VOL  3)3 
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All  othisf  •lfn»»r  •fvrtliutl.m  rw 
rnniri  U>        in  AHf  j<rifn4J>« 

•ybp»r»KTftf>h  <tK)  ' '    ■         •  «' 
(3(1  Tn#  Cwnml'siowr  klfto  **»1rii« 

lininwlkm  ih»t  fcn  e*lirn«U'tf  i«  i4i 
mM.'^4      b«  ihUtf  p<ri*nt«}»  <» 


\i}    To    *rt«r:'iir«    '.Fir  ^)ffcfr>tilc 

('u<  !:t 'iu  :iffr  u'*»  *:tt»  {f«...n  the 
tf.M.d  icw-  t-:?v.o.nf  ill*-  f;>*  *n 

Hun   t'.»l  /fUi^iMi   f^-^rr    '^*^>  ^''^^ 

♦  ■.  •..  ,»m  .»^' t  \*».  .TtiS  » 
f:..m  (Me-  :  ,,Mn  v.*  ■  f.'.^  of  .-i  ^d'-^^le 


fROf  Oi^O  KULU  r 

.  J 
•€  ,  •  .'    '  '  *. 

1*1  In  «tf<)iil<»A  U  itM  (ju^>t)UU«« 
'rMUfrA.  i'«ch  iTLUilulioA  shxiJ  «ui2i3)y 
Vo  ny  Ca*ne«lMi»>n«r  ft  wiriU**i  nia  ni- 

v»kM\«  yvfw  tbt  P*^  t  >vmt^  U»  iruur»_ 

mh*ihf    ih*   UtutluU4»o  .  lift* 
tirrn^then  }U*lf.  U  W  of  l^f  fw^ww-^ 

el>  A  d«crv»%»<  In  f  ^^f"* 
liydt-nt  «nrolVnitnt  of  5  ^ec^nl  o€ 
mort  far         >  >f *»"  p#fvf*linf 

rrw^nu**  dutlng  of         3  jean 

(3J  AO  rift*»  of  fxprsKMturc*  phi* 

tTi«  unrrstrklpiJ  tufrent  durint 
•  ftnv  2  uf  lUel  >c»r*  prrft^Lns  tVir  ytfw 
tn  *hU*P^e  inilUutlon  «.ffK* 

«  »-Uc\*kJr^ns  iiiilUuU'jn  tn  Ihii 
v^t^^m/  trim   "turrrnt    fMnd*"  . 

<3«  r.s  c.  ioi3(x i J* n>^iik>     .   ■  ' 

'»*>  To  1j*  dclifn»i«<*       a  dr^-Uipl'it 
IrvtUiuiioii.  an  iiuiit'jti.on  jxihV  pv15f^» 

VinJfal  fcjKi  tfifstijictfvf  (43fitnlju:Spn  U» 

ih9  ■  N*Siua     -Such     a  *■a^trJ^ut'oo 

it«r«^  lo  a  i-fftitu^w  f-DVP  «f 
(if-MVi  wO'illi  rti'.  o'.'.irn*:?!* 

acc-***  to  an  UwitUulipn  ot  >v>iUt/  »k*w 
calluiv  or  Ibf  » 

JO   J       }  i-n;   M.-n  M-l  n'M  to 

Jl'P  «".  :r  /  ■  r,        r'>«^*  ^'-* 

o.^r  I-  n*  f-n,  ■  r,it,  rjh\  •  f5«"*<  r.tirr-g: 

•  I  Ulli  i(iT1.  MlX$  ■ 

i!J   Phf  li.nft^If  n;it  stir 

U'M»''.:!-i'n  nu^  n^^:$r  nwr  the  3 


ywr.  L»  rciicJi  It*  .p«H:tfiC  ^^JJ* 

Id)  On  iht  bJMla  of  Ihi  narfatJve  Int 

ImUlutkw  meeU  Wic  crIKri*  of  MvlAC 
thr  d*4lf  t:        poUpttal  »r  tuakfn*  »  • 
»iS«\fH  anl  c«nt5lbutIon  to  Ih*  7ii»n«r 
c<|ucaUv>rt4l  rp^owrrr*  of  tb*  Nation 

rffuft  lo  ^mprav*  !f\atiwctlo;^  pro-  . 
grwn,  tu  admlnlilralifc  i*p»£tty.  mp4  . 
tt«  fttif^ni  ftcr>koi^  ■  .  *  ■ 


lyp«a  Of  a«ftr4a  of  lUU  HI  c«UU/>cC 
fa»  Coop«nitl*e  »rf anj'menl  frm»>^  • 
{b>  Natlonol  U»cb^  frlk^ahlj*; 

ftn4  -   ".'  ■  '-•  '    :       '  ■■  ■ 

E*ch  aikard  iC  in»<5<  frofW  »  «Jnfk 
f^al  yf  Ar'i  appf «E/r1*t^  for  UU» 

fH«Tt    0«pf'aii»t  ar/anft 

la)  A  wHJp«r«ll%«  Afr^-viifn»*nU  li 
one  or  nwa  wo/king  ulalianaii3j>« 
lw*-rn  a  developJpn  Ir.iUtvUiW  ^^^^ 
oUirr  l/!*Ut*)o!w  oMiltT.rr  «<JwaUoa. 
a«eiici*^i,  <jJ#i'»I,  jUoiia.  or  lJl:5Ul^^a  en 

tk>n  in  l^^^ciDi-nllnf  RtlUil^  nni3«r  a 
t^tie  III  Braot 

(b>  i'hr.tr  ^^'"^  *^  tWijH  ra- 

the Mr^An»c^"^nU:  , 

n^  (i.lQUraJ  err:: rjv"' Dnflcr  t 
bUv!<faJ  arrv  jfntnt  lh»  iJt-^  tlu^ilni 
ii\nUutU.fi  Al-ull  «Jr*A  upon  Uie  ts.^iA- 
»vtt  Ajjd  <UrnS'«  of  an*itl»«f  h\«w 

/ation.  or  businru  »/it)tr  »o  flrensia- 
to      m-rie«))c  c::»:ny,  w  ^'^r.'.'.'^ra 

\,urk  *llh  <^«<.-h  o:?irr  \o  f's-tf^r.fa 
rtj'.i^r  inTo  «.n  ij  ra'.iw'^^"*  ^ -v^ 

LUifi^  v.«fxy  out  r, !U'v^        r.cit i-;:*-*^ 

{11}  Onr  Ol  l^C  fltw-h'P'r'i  i»,*-t^«w- 
ttupa  ;.*rlirir)a'>il,g  »T1  Uic  c<.<:is'.r.-i  bim 

( ;»V  f  rut  i  c  .rsV  ■  ^lr>r. 
<,',»)  I      li  *t.>  ■••      '  '  ■ 

fjr  <c.."ri)jin>;  Ail?.  !fir  UrO:^.*' d 
<Jv)  V^t^rv  „»r'.,rt,  Jtinc  l;w«:Ho'.wn 
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tli  SiiWUlwt*  for  a  f  acuV«>  m«»Wr 
rttlcM^d  for  Juftbtr  UaliUiic  6t  ^ 
v«knc»4l  Uud>r;  or  -  ^  • 

<S}  Cwn^iici  r»«^»fcH  l«  &W  tH« 
^ioim^ni  of  Ihc  MuUlu;»««.>-.  '  - 
_         A  iu^mton  iB»«rHu(.  grftnTte- 

v«k5an«   Lfv»ytu(»««  through"  whieh 

«xc««d  ib€  m*3*ry  of  «  tem«*rUW 
,  «tAff  xtMsMbvr  of  th#  d«v«Hpinf  U>ii^^ 
UjUwv.A  «cir«}ap4nc  tn*uu>U««  U 

p«l>«  wlUl  fUMit  irwi^  ft«WfiM  Aih^-^ 

(•>  The  p«t^  of  a  pfoSruQT%  em* rt- 
tu*  c^nt  m«jr  opi  txc4«4  1  acad«mJe 

P«rK>4  ma>  be  fun^  i<»  i:ami>)«U  Lh« 
;w««T*w  ©f  ih*  ori«l«»l  . 

upo«  U«  a(SvuK«  of  U»€        Uf  ^ 

identify        arc»»  of  pciUst  . 
•  Further,  the  U«tIfcc!;oa  ibJOi 

WtnUfj  lb«  cUps  It  ^•iU  fjjse  to 
»U-enifth«n  iu  capacity  to  fuUiU  iU 
uni^ur  QQiisipo  and  oiakt  a  iufrt;Ai}t{a] 

ir»owce4  »f  the  Natten, 
JO  Finally,  the  InAtituttcc  jhail 
ihow  that  It  cwi  carry  out  Uie  plinnrd 
aetiilUc*  »-ith!j>  the  context  ©f.  the 
i/fv,H)»M  tusr  in  i^';>eral,ic  *rr*nfe. 
i»€nt,  , 
;id)  Ai;ihorU*d  acUUlie*  ar«  tho» 
Lhat:  •      ,  .  ^  - 

n  )  C1*jLi>  ir'-sti:utIc.iaJ  go'aU; 
r4>  i^Tt;^rtlvr  cti/rit-ulura; 

i8>  f.'Hvtiop  '^ino'-ati^t  a-*«i'mk  arc 
«2«  C  S.C  iai4.J 


()•  VAC  tlM.» 


TmcI 


ItflU 
C^aiii 

(a)  A  Kati«MHU  Tcachinf  r«U«»*hJ^ 
grant  to         a«icen4  (vp«  of  aa-iu^ 
by  the  C«MU<km*r  un^  titte 

quatt  a  Mm^miaI  TMkching  FVUocrahitf 
•iihmr.       -  .  -  ^  ■•.      .   ^   -  -  .7- 
^  U )  A«  {»ari  flif  a  fiMi(>craUv«  afr«nc»- 
or   .  .       .     -   .  > 

(2)  UMS«p«f>^«'eti  of  acWr  l^pe  of 
award!      '.• .  .7-  •  .  /  _  . 

The  CommUaiixaec  a»ar^  a  Jfi^f 
.    UoojU  Tc»«hia«  rtUow»K^  of  (^f)e  or 
taw  yuan'  iiuraUvo  t^iM^  a  d«vek»- 

cn  Juivor  faculty  io'cm^ra  ira^ 
a!Ku!U>fu  fiihtr  Lhaa^&toe  ftpi>3kAn( 

<2}  Graduate  atu4«nt»  (rooa  Lattitu- 
tiom  olhkf  tha«  ihe  «s>;>ik«At  WuUtu- 
t^^fi^whe  hav^  at  iraif  a  ^u^r^ 
d^i^Ttm  or  relaleii'piofacvloool  cxperi  . 

-Jbav*  a  Ktlicnal  Tviching  »Uoir. 

ID  Tcftch  in  aj)  undarittifr^  or  new 
»vad«m>t  pi-otfrKtia.  ar         *  . 

(2)  SuijiiHut*  fcf  a  faculty  uietnUr 
rrlranriS  for  fitfttver' irtynkitc  «r  a4> 
vatif*^  . 

:  ttnt  aa-a  f^j  fa«'^i^  rok:j»bv  af 
lh«  de>ckspif\«  irmJiuywi  (Uough 
*hkh  tlif  ifcard  *»  oiaije. 

t«l  EAtb  naUcnaJ  traehUs*  frlJow  re- 
c«t» r%  a  itJueod  $1,iOO  jjh»a  per 
cJepfnrtrnt  f©f  each  acawcraic  yrar  of 
tr^tMog  A  drsrlopirsg  lTit  [  .Kion 'al 
v^h'ch    a    pantnaJ    lex-hlig  fd'ow 

**t:n  fvntii  tf^m  fuwtva  t«ir.#r  tfwus 
ttiie  ML 

tt)  A,  ;-<?.'. ''"n  freerlivi  it 
.^f  P.  .-^  :       of  r-^.it  by  the 

o;^;  ;l  f      .,'t't  n  iisir  mi:,<L«t  a  prt^fw- 
rif  in.  «Vf 

Irtci<,'e  r:J*r.t  of  xAj-.  othrr  Lv^e  of 

\*  .r'-J^-ii  :^Jlution  a  prt<'Lv»ur  *ho 
ha»  ?>{l/f«l  r;t»t«  act;,r  .st;\ice  at  aj^* 

1^>n  \he  iinr>'.ef  L-sfUu'.lbfL 


crR  IMax  i)ie  fol^aL^f  coat  MrnHm- 
H^r.  ■  ' 

Cl>    Ir^e«i   eoaU    mt^y  '  9^  w' 
c^a^ge^  t««K«  traM. 
«1>  1^  ptirthaae  of  t^julpmeiu' 6 
_  Jimtle^  to  r«)yip«3»eni  that  k  nt«ta*Ai7 
•  10  M^iev«  pr«tra»  «^ifviivM.'    .  ■  '  ..' 
(3)  Grant  fuMli  Mjr  not  W  ua«<S  W 


eoAatrvKiioiv 


,  m€M  graitAa  ' .  . '    .  ; 

U)  An  a^^^aiH  m«jf  rtoeivt  a  iruA, 
,  of  1,  a,  I,  4,  or  ^' yeuv^duralK)^  Th«  - 
^  r*9i)ir«fiMnl«  of  iho  «o«peraUv«'  »r-  ■ 
^rangaoient.  dttarmlno  th«  mt* 

f k>  Of  a/it*  ef  (me  yeir n  ii>iriUofi  m 
Amarcfeii  Urci>e  JMtUtjtk>«Al  mtooioft: 
^  9mh  wn4  to  develop  >ojig-rfco#t" 
pJww  for  och^yinc  aa  inftitulkM'y 
*c*4a«4c  gooli  or  «Wtjvft)»efvlni  tU 
manegcmeM  or  bot&  Xho  Comjiite-' 
.  ijow  aw*r4  .a»-  U^tKwliww- 

_durii>«  Jta  pajtkipaUoo- (»  Ihe  pr*." 
gram,  a  roaxlrouaa  of.  th/ee  granU  foe 
tl>«i«  purpoaoft..  ^  ...  .  . 

fc>  OranU  of  to"|  yeani'  *W»'tW  ' 
*J«  U  aupport  Che  dcvfT«p«Hnt  o»d 
♦iiort-tena  kOTplrra en UtJofl  o*  oibee 
AcUvJtS«j  in  any.  ai}o«  abk  areaa. 
<d)  CraiiU  of  up  10  $  >tara' dwralkin 
to  aupport  ircpJenifrnlatkm  of  lotif  - 
Una  proframa  lo  improve  an  M>iUfU' 
lion  rifianclaili'  $^  to  lUtiift^n  iia 
managcineiH.  '  • 


Jai  The  Cf.-.r  iMlo-.ir  .^t  of 

thf  t  jsts  ,«'k'»d  so  l^  f.--.r ;  rs.  tJc- 
vetaptnwit,  an(J  La';. Ur,t:;t*'.!:)tt  ij. 
lovable  actJUr',**, 

<8)  In  idtJjCjon  !o  the  vv%i  l!;nllA- 
tions  f'-.^xnrd  by  the  Or/fte  o?  Tiiuca- 
Urn  ffn^rai  p»o;<.roru  ft,r  iT.fcri  pjoj. 


U)  An'  applicant  Tt#  a  Ullt  311  trant 
mail  fj)e     appIictUop  by  the  closing^ 
dale  ajuWiihrd  annuxJlj'  \,y  theCom- 
miiAioner  j«  a  notice  p-jtxlkJjed  Lo  Iho- 

fb)  Ari  aK>?^«iit  »hall  irxlu^  In  Jt» 
•yplkatiijo  such  tniorm*Uo«  ai  the 
CwjifiiltAiijnat  oo4;4i<&ni  s«^ei^ry  to 
mnk^  (SeterraU'.atiflna  Wilder  tJUe  ill. 
iJS  O  fiC  mt.  ISM.) 

^.c^r*  r*-^i>4jwig  I  he  fii;,.JLng  of  ftU  lilJe 
Ul  fc?pli<iticjii  tiwd  on  tilt  ruJ«t  and 

In  t»aju«:;nc  Ih*  a^r^k-tHMi.  the 
r.r-n'nicner  ri^i  tf«k  and  u*e  U.for- 
mstion  Irony  t>,>j».i^.  pcirllc  rtto'di 
^-^tj  from  fi'.f  Jilt,  to  df  V£:o;^intf  i^stl- 
lulior*  in  lUdjiJc*!!  to  y,;ing  ti,e  Infor^ 
mati-^n  »ub,niued  In  the  fofmaJ  arplT 
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ft*««Mf  «Hli  o#«iMn««u  on  m  from- 
1*  r«irlc«  _ft|}f4i^»lj«fll^  ittm 


lAcTMM  ^^MMUiy.  for 

III  tint  tiruni  W  wHtO*  U»«.ft«)Ji^  ;5  in^liulteo  h#«  w** 

tj)  Th«  nnumi  U  w^Wh  iht  «r  pftrtk^iUrly  |>r«kK>cUv*  «4u««U<mi«J 


p«4M«)  ■   ■  ■       ^'    •    '  1 '  -     ■  ■ 

(I?         cxUM  t#  «hk^  tM  »ro- 

rum  iW*L^  M»  p«r«s:tsph  «l  n^^&S. 
TW*  C4wnn*l**K«>«r  c«r\*i<5^r»  further 

Ihil  rmi.*  «  fAfUvf  of  S«  Off  rHv* 

U.tf  r>i«4  Oft       «xum  t&  «nic^ 

-  <»l  SUts»fl^^  ft«Ad<mic  pro-. 


US.  tj>d  AtwdfTtl  ftM^iM^f>«t*9n(igrft^-. 
Kiclt  »i  4b#  OwftrftnVc«4  M^ac.  - 

KftiWHftJ  DitteL  tU»4«nt  LoftM; - 
BftAk       CducftUooftl  QffPortM^ijr 

ftnd  SUU  StuAftflU  :Ac«Uhf«  OrftS^> 
>rocr»mL  ■     ...  ,  ^      ■ ,  ■.  • 

~04r«4>hl«  p«9%'iiS«ft  iQ 

unftb)«  to  fttUmS  i^UfCfti 

IM  Uft.C  SMI.  S*M^ 

potnu  (ich  )ipp4k«tf<K^  i«iscSvKl  for 
g«ntrftl  {juftlivy  t|l^iS})  %nd  t^f  ft^ 

iotjU  numtwr  of  poinu  tt  /record.  Th€ 

s^p<ir»Uiy  ffom  tho»»  Itom  junior  or 
community-  coUrgftft. 

which  ^PP^iCAtlotvi  gst  r%T\krA. 
im  i>9c.  7»-Mui  FtiMi  If  I'ti.  gi$  »m1 
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GUI06,LIN£S  P0«  UCmATION  IN  SlFPOftT  Of  IHSimilcm  IliT|R»£LIAW:C 
AMOlia  COa£fi£S  /U^  UMiVmiTIES  lU  ACMiDMC  CONSORTIA 

TM  COuiKn  for  iRUrlnstitytlonal  lt*dtr«Mp  rtcoMmds  thjt  Con^rwi 
rMfflm  %tf  rH(C«ss«ry  rolt  *mi  rfspoosibnity  of  «Cft<^1c  consortia 
in  9o%t'Hcon64ry  t<kic4it10fi,  with  t^wfr  tltgifeill^  for  fuiviins  btlno 


It  further  rtcowiiivjs  th*t  Substwtivt -cooptrati^^  given  priority 
in  «n  futur*  F»<>»r*]1y-f4md«4  post*stccmdary  edwcaticm  program,  with 
spfciiil  focus  b«lA9  pUced  on  Title  UI,  Strwgtlv«»<ng  Oevefopfira 
Institutions. 


^  •     loitltutjoflii]  cooperation  (Interrgllwcf)  m?w  guarantees  greater 
c^^Sjil^  in^-^r^lm  wl^tch  weettfaFi^ 

1  eerier  ami  orseni;^<tioi>e]  nee<is^  ,  ^ 

In  the  past  two  ($m:^s,  especial  W»  AtStaatial  inter  institutional 
arranyeiwflts  h*>w  eweryed. ,  So«e  125  ilR  arraii9«pwit$  now  exist, 
involvinij         public  and  privau  Institutions.   Tfwsa  acaMilc 
conjorti*  are  voluntary,  fonsal  organizations  of  tM  or  more  ntttttri, 
proftsiionally  adnlnlstertd.  having  MuUi*ac«deii1c  pro^rtm,  and 
rv^lrln^  in  itmi^]  ■oniUry  contribution  or  other  Un^lble  evldenct 
of  l0O9-ter»  co«ii1tnant.    Academic  consortia  dlffar  frow  the  varloi^s 
othar  •<kcat1o«^at  associations  In  that  the  ulsslon  of  acadMic  consortia 
is  reUtad  directly  and  functionally  to  the  naaiber  Institutions'  wide 
ran^a  of  needs  Jig  aspirations. 


Briefly,  the  »1|p«n  of  acade«lc  consortia  is  to  ensure  efflclancy  and 
efftctiveness  by  assisting  its  institutional  aeaibers  In  wore  fully 
utiltzinf  their  omy  resources.    This  Is  done  through  progratss,  projects 
and  services  growing  froei  cooperative  planning  and  s»»ared  resmircas. 
and  by  aalnteinlng  a  foruaV  consortlua  or^nUatton. 

InterinstitutlonarcooperatiwT  and  intarrel lance  ouarantae  a  variety  of 
t»enefits: 

-  Provide  new  and  Improved  educational  progrwi  opportunities  for 


X 
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-  Ac^lm  tcoMitc  9^mU9i%  tiir^ii^  cnt  »Ji«rf«^,  riMUIoQ  in  cast  wUm  tmi 

Ml  Ml  ration;  fwlHtati  intfnntli*iic#  MKM19  f^lt^  uuS  iuff. 
.-  MiMcm  i         of  xmm^it^  mm  ^pwt^tytionf  mch  iJHirt  a  oMMe  pi«T(M. 

•  Urn  t^Ut^  and  visibility  of  instltutlOMl  pr^rmm  mm!  »«rvtc«i. 
'  Otm  iMtitvtlofMil  coNixAriKMis       c«iitr«its  U  ill  trNS  «f  mH(, 

•  a«ll«i9«  futtltutloutt  lntuUrit^  «^  RlnliilM  lu  «fftcu.  . 

-  £*«m  tiii  aM  cultml        of  ifi  «rM  «^ 

U  iJMuld  t>t  clctfr  thai  i  oomrttim  dcm  not  M  §t^mr  "iMrMw:r«tic  Itvtl"  and  Is 
not  «  "wp«mruct«rt".   R«th«r.  it  Is  Urn  in^irmmt  of  |iit  iM6tr  instltutiwis 
UMtlm*  1m»l««Kit1«9  tlittr  pro^m  fior  p«niiifl  tOMtJifr  Mir  n«ni«iUr 
stmifltM  4Ad  rtMunuit,  Md  iislstln^  t>m^  U  dlrtcttiKl  tiitlr  wlttctiw  •ffom. 
At       sMt  tiM,  i  c«is«rtiiM  It  nert  iMn  tilt  Siw  of  Its  p^ru,  slnct  It  Ns  as 
UitUtlufi  r«tt»  ts  wall  a»  an  ^ItMtia^  ras^Miii^lHty, 

Consortia  -  and  th«  cMcapi  of  Institutional  cocfMiratfon  in  p«o*t-»«c«i*dary  tdiKatlo^  - 
««nv  bacdnt        MOT*  I«(>*r«t1vt  In       *fi(^  tdwi  t^  anrolVwAt  of  collar  a^a 
>QutJi  dacllaas.  vkiU  daMMids  for  widar  adycAtloMl  offiH*fii^  for  HM  and 
tradltloMl  laaraars  1iterau«. 

AdulMk:  cMisortia  aabraca  a  Mida  rai^Ni  of  cooparatlvt  j^raa^  ^  actlvitlas: 

-  sAnad  aad/or  Coordlwttd  InstrvctlOMl  RroflrM». 

-  Facy1to<:  Joint  appolnttaants,  ftllowiMps.  sHarad  faculty,  adjimct. 

-  Instfuctloflal  Support  SystaMs:   A.V..  coa»)ytar  sarvlcts*  library,  ate. 
..   -  Stiidafit  Sarvlcas:    pla<«iaat,  hu\tk^  adalssions,  cwmstllns. 

^  Atelnlstritlvt  SUHHKMTt  S«rv1c«s:   tn^t  pn^ratloo  and  M'ni9i^int,  ratsaarch, 

•  davflopiMAt,  0f»ar«tl0AS  pl^liKS,  organisation  systaa«. 

•  RrafasslonaT  DtvalopiKnt:   faculty  saainars*  staff  tralal^  Npri^s^s. 

-  Pl*nninij»iJi#f#arcli  and  EwluatlOR.  * 

•  Coanaslty  Scrxfcaju  nm^  aMlysis,  pr»9ra»  dallvary  ^tana  and  strvicas. 

* .  ■' 
Acad«Mlc  consortia  havt  acfilavad  a  la^ftiaata  placa  In  lifghtr  tducation  and  Hava 
titablIsM  Uwlr  tllglbtllty  for  diivct .funding  by  2II  pro^raps  undar  t^  ntw 
Nl9l^r  aAtcatlon  lagislatloA. 

ffskral  fym^lnj  should  i^rt  <:«?Parni<^  Mfxi  jntarrallaiKf  1r  tducatlon,  not  . 
Ifittltutlwuil  ^nsulirttv.      .  ■ 

AcadMlc  consortia,  as  dtfinad,  dffftr  frow  othar  aducatfonal  groups  and  associations; 
1,a.t  nat1<»na1  m^r  aducatlon  assoc1at1ons«accnNi1t1^  a^anclas  and  aasocUtlons, 
stat«  s^staMt  stio  associations  of  privata  coUagas  and  ufilsfanltlts,  Intamatlonal 
aducation  cooparatliws,  Intar-statt  compacts*  special  or  single  purposa  *'c<wsort1«", 
and  b,1^at«ral  coaipacts.   Institutions  can  partlc1j><ta  in  s;^  arrangaMnU  and  still 
rtmin  l^ular      ^iu  s«parat«  and  apart  from  any  •*co«»w1ty''  of  Institutions 
coMlttad  to  i  ooaMon  goal,  dad  lea  tad  to  mtml  assistance^  and  joinad  In  Intnrralianca 

I^t'ltutlpns  part1c1p«t1ii9  In  no  cooparatlva  arrangaiMtnt  ti^taVar  dtprlv*  tha«salvas 
of  wldanad  parspact1v^»  a  varltCy  of  cost  s«v1n«s  and  advantagas*  naw  and  liaprcvad 
aducntlonal  pro^ra*  opportunltias,  and  ;tiM  otl»ar  banaflts  of  Institutional  Intar- 
rtllanca,    Thirafora*  govanPHMnUl  policy  and  practlct  would  6&  Mall  to  anco4rA9«  and 
support  substantial  co<^ativt  arran^aawnts. 
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•  3  -  • 

SUvsUfltUI  cO(HP«rit1vtt  »mw9ttiiUt  or  tca^lMiic  consortia,  «s  tlM^  Mtunit  dtvtlc^ 
boik  c(Mt1»yity  AAd  strath.   Tt^y.  Ums.  •«i4blt  tht  iiMri>«r  Institutions  to  ust, 
wisely  tnd  ifflcftrttlif,  tht  f «<Kit  «¥ii)*blt  for  tM  tftrlchiwjt  of  both  t^lr 
,  IMivlduAl  Md  coUicti¥«  progrMtt  Md^Mnfius. 

rt4tra]  «9«m1ts  art  «^v1siKt  to  follow  specific  •1161bn1tk^  criuria  ia  Mrdiiig 
firanU  to  aciiiBic  (or  aducatlooal )  consortia: 

•  The  Consortium  aust      vot^Ury  (not  umkr  th«  dirvctloet  of  yCtimrmmt 
"coondlMtlon''^  but  It       b«  M^id«ttd  by  90v«n)atiit  la^lslatlon). 

-  It  miSt  Kavc  a  li^al  Idimtlty  (Incorporattd  as  a  non-profit  organization}. 

-  It  wgst  1rKTu<k  a  «foH(ablo  mMbar  of  Institutions  <m>  Itss  dia*  tM  And  usually 
no  Mort  tHan  tM^ty  ii«i4)«rs). 

-  It  Must  coordlaat*  auttlplt  IntarlnstUutlooal  pro^raas,  joint  s«rv1c«$  and 
adwini  strati  vt  arrtngawiftts  aa»A9  «11  or  bttMMn  various  sub^ats  of  aMbtrs. 

,    -  t)i«  Consortia  mm^mts  nust  tvlctancc  flMociaV  comltmt  to  t^  C<msort1uK 
Uirouf^  afiAu4l  "hard  dollar"  u^ip^t. 

■  .  * 

Ftdoral  ^rants^  to  consortia  Mill  not  requirt  Incraasad  Fodaral  spondfng.  Su^ 

grants,  howavtr,  will  bt  usikI  morm  judiciously  and  tfflclantly  (a^aln.  ^ilthout 

axc«s$lv«  (k^Hcatlon  .of  effort)^  ^Mid  tl^y  «1H  b«niflt  a  auc^  T«n^  Mtar  of 
collaDis  and  vmlvarsltlas  ndi^  ^ivm  through  consortia, 

IV.    TitU  in  tiptclaTly  showld  awphaslate  cooofni^lvt  ^mn^ifmnU . 

Sinct  tl»«  $tran»th«n1n§  Orwa^oplns  Institutions  Prosrwi  (TUlf  III  ,       1965)  is  a 
vlsiblt  an<(  lon$-11v«d  F«<kral  iupport  pro^rwi.  It  can  s«rvt  to  Illustrate  Xht  f»ct. 
Th«  goal  of  V\H  particular  Pro^rto  Is  to  assist  Institutions  whlcii  hava  tht 
p0t*fC1al  to  Mka  suixtantlal  contrlbutlonSLto  tht  nation's  NI^Har  t^^tlon 
resources*   Kaf\y  such  Institutions  ar*  strv^yllng  for  survival  and  are  Isolated 
frpei  Uie  main  current  of  acadvalc  life.    Tbty  art  In  need  of  rev1tal1x1n$  Instltu- 
tl0i«l  rtlatloosMps^-  wi<A»r  ptrspactlw  and^ntir  .aj>pro«€^v  ^-J^eaewed  of 
mission^  fnyolvintnt:in  a  strM9tJMnln0  ^coewunl^",  a  far-rM^  coMtlMAt  to 
9oats  mic)k  Include*  but  rtack  beyond »  their  own  Individual  Institution,  and 
fimctlonAl  ■aaaqatient  system  ^ick  either  coiapleMent  or  service  Institutional 
operations. 

Soi>stant1al  ac4daai1c  consortia  provldf  the  channel  throu^  whicih  such  rtvltalizatlon 
occurs.   Thcy»  therefore.  Must  be  of  priae  c^mslderatl^  In  all  future  Title  III 
^egis^Ulon  and  grant  a«Mrds.    In<Sted»  other  criteria  «Kt  considerations  appear  lesi 
9ema1ae        It  Is  understood  that  %tnmq  Intwrrtllant  netMoMs  produce  strong 
Institutions  In  mich  the  saM  tiay  as  stroi^«  pcsUlve,  parsonal  relationships 
prod^f  stronft  Individuals. 

Substaattve  cooperation  Is  the  k^. 


Council  for  Sntarlnstltutlonal  Le«ltrship 

April  1879  . 
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■iiofK>r«bl«  i^lXliM  Ford 
U.  .S.  HouM  of  lUprcfi«ua&«civ«« 
VMUlngUMO.^  D.C,  205X5 


QiAr  Qdsi^re^sMta  Ford: 

IC  wa«  a  pi«««ur«  vititin*  wUh  yon  duriag  dinii«r  at  th*  rec«ttt  AASCU  l- 
«a«tlag  t)«rt  io  Wanhlnj^too.  Oc^  Lubb«r»  *nd  X  «ppi:«ci*t«  th«  fiQ«  work  you  «r«  ^ 
d©ia<  i«  »l**^«rding  tli*  UXgh«t  •duc»fcioa  l«gl*X«cioa  through  t^c  Houa*.  ^ 

)^  r«Mi>a  fttt  writing  to  you  ii  to  cxpr«»«  com  C4inc«ni  About  Titl«  III  .  r 

and  to  ol;f«r  com  »uj^ii«tion»  for  your  considsrjition. 

In  ad^it ioQ  to  my  work  «C  Crjwwi  V»ll«y,  I  s«x^s       ««nlpr  »t«ff  coiwultiat 
to  tht  C«ntiir  foi^  P«r«oa«ll«»d  Io»trucCi<^  «C  Georgetown  University  h«r«  in 
^.li;**^ip.»^!dftv*^^^  dUvclopMnt  pr0gr»iw  for  college*  «t>d 

uiiiv«r»lti««  eitgaged  in  ^urricv^llir  t^f&m.  J.  ^ve  ^etn  «,con«ult*nt  to  thr«e 
,Bcbo<jU  which  «re  uetng  Title  III  ftmde  for  ec*d«iKic  progrwi  dev^op«ejstv  -  iw' 

»^d|clon,  1  have  he-.lp^d  two  inetitutioti*  develop  Title  ITZ  propg««l«/  Finally,  ""J.**^ 
I;jMM£^  6o  th«  *d  hoc  coosattee  of  tSe  Michigan  Couocil  of  St«t«  Presldenti         ^  ^ 
wHicl*  prepared  A  draft  of  the  higher "educatioo  encndwenta  for  your  c^SSi^««Cioo, 


Through  th*»e  various  contacta  I  h«ve  had  as . opporCuaity  to  look  at  the 
«ay»  in  which  a  variety  of  iuac it ut^ona  are  using  their  Title  111  fun da.     It  ia 
tro«  My  obsetvatiorf  and  f ru» .di»ci$^t^n«  with  others  that  ay  concerns  ari^e. 

Concern:     The  greatest  ne«d  ^ffv  I  see  ip  our  colleges  and  universities 

is  for  nora  eifijctive  B»iiag<,^aw^c',  ,tJ^«  pure,  tha  Title  III  regulations  hava 
always  placed  an  e*pha»is  on  planning  nanageacnt  and  evaluation.     Often  a  high 
povttTKd  »anage»cnt  consulting  fir«  is  cai  led  in  to  design  a  PHE  System  for  tb« 
achooU  ■  Aa  a  result,  1  bi^lltve  that  aaoy  unrealistic,  ^workable  and  unproved 
''canivaa  syst«««'*  are-  heia^  holaCcd  on  our  Titla  III  Schools*    The  vpper  levfl 
adainistratiort  often  do6s  not  undarstand  the  ayeteA,  if  not  prepared  to  utilize  i 
it,  and  ia  thrvalened  by  it*  i«4>lefl»entation.     Therefor*,  the  design  crrataa  more 

^        £*lS5i*??!V!*yHE-  ^^P  adainiatrators  uaually  dure  managesMtot  training 

aud  tools.     A  bet  for  hub  of  tlw*  Title  III  funds  wouXi  be  to  sifnd  the  top  taaa 
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■r«  to  tg««  specific  tr«inln^  prugt»«M  to  ))«lp  th«c  Co  cop«  with  th«lr  ' 

job*  4?r  co«v«rs«ly  to  brisg  Co  &h«  cMipus  so««  B(>*clali»ts  wno  could  coodvct 
■iAn4ig«Bi«rkC  building  ^cccIkm  oa  sice.    Only  a£t«f  such  traiaiug  hss  bcTO 

ACcottplishcd  should  the  school  tiy  tu  devalop  s  Systm  of  sny  sophisticsClon. 
Sucfe  «  syste«  would  tbsh  b«  plsnnsd  by  Chc  top  t^dainictrstcrs  ^bsssd  o»  Ch^ir  nmi 
km3wlt4i«  of  iuMT  to  BsivAgs  th«  Institution* 

OTtivci«rn:    Ny  sypsrisucs  «nd  th«  litsrstiAr«  suiuji<u»C  thst  iss«ylntti  tut  ions 
se«  TScl«  HI  ss  All  <fQdl«ss  source  of  d4V  fuitds  Co  V«il't)»sn  out  of  tlieir  finsn- 
cisl  tiroublas,     LittU  tln^uj^U  If  givsn  Co  trus  rspIscSM^t  o£  funds,  SudK<C* 
srs  wrlttiB)  in  such  a  wsy  Chj^C  Butny  sxpsnaes  srs  one  .tiwK  coats  snd  thsrsfor* 
rsplsciFiMint  is  not  rMfdsssscy.     Thsre  ia  oftsn  s  fsilurs  to  4o  rasl  plsiining  for 
ia^^ToViog  th«  flftsocisl  cuc^di^t lo»  of  lbs  institution  i^owa  ths  rosd. 

&tf c o— ten d s 1 1  u« ;    Ths  rtfgulstloos  for  Titles  III  should  cc^itsln  Isngusfit* 
vhlch  lukss  th«  cstablialuwnt .  of  «  f  insncisl  rs'sourcs  develop«MHit  piso  isArt4«tory. 
I  hsv«  spsnt  ths  pssC  fivs  yssrs  wor^inf.  ^oo  both  short  snd  lonj^rsnge  davslopmsnt 
plsns'for  Gr^ftnd  Vsllsy,     With  «  coaaait«»«nt  on         part  of  ths  top  sdministrstors, 
it  is  rslstivftly  easy  to  n«rshsl  th«  locsl  r«sourc«s  to  i»e^t  thssr  go«ls«%To  l»«  * 
turs,  th«  schooli  rrceiving  th«  Tit  Is  III  funds  oftea  h|ivs  the  grrsteat  ncsd  for 
ths  bi'osdtti:  finsncisl  bsss,    Thsfe  mrs  funds  sv^ilsbls  in,  thtir  coMimuiltiss  frc»i 
^luisui,  fiom  foundsLions*  ^nd  fro«  oth«r  govttriu}»«ttCsl  sg«n«,iss.    th«  schools  just 
RS«4  s  stimulus'  to  f  ItkS  thsa.  ^       '  . 

Conjcsrn:    Nauy  scltools  uss  litis  III  funda^or  curriculua  developiiKiDt  and 
faculty  training.     Ttirou^ish  the  centsr  at  C«orgetuvn-,  hundrrda  of  colleges  and 
universities  hsvu  rxpoaed  thslr  faculty  to  new  ceachlo^  nethods,  nostly  without 
Tltls  III  fiuida  T  should  Vdd,     While  such  development  is  often  in  the  best  interest 
of  ths  scf^ool  and  its  student^,  the  lasting  effect  of  such  efforts  Is  Isee  thsn  it 
should  bs.     This  Is  btf<-sus«  the  middle  sMm^Hers,  thV  desns,  division  chsirpsrsous 
and  dep«artaMsitsI  chsirpatrsoiis  era  not  comsilttt^d.  to  ths  Imiovatlon*    Uavfog  been  an 
acadesic  d«sn«  T  know  th»  pTcanure*  ufider-  which  th«sc  perwons  v^rk.     1  hsve  chsr-* 
acterissd  the  d«jkn  4S  siding  st  eh«  narro»J  part  of  tfn  hpgrglass  with  the  sand 
goii\g  both  directions!     It  is  an  sUr^vsiv^  job.     Karely  are  these  persons  chosen 
for  t1\sir  jobs  b«C4kusft  .of  thslr  »«nAg«M!Mnt  skills.     Even  nore  rarely  «rf  ch«y 
ever  given  sn  opportitnlty  to  gi't  any  trsinin^  in  thes«  isAnsg<^9ent  skills.  The 
result  is  that  smst  UwiovaMons  and  inptrovcocnts  iiii listed  at  the  faculty  Icv#l 
die  for  lack  of  undt^rstsndlttg  sihI  support  by  the  slddle  level  eisnsg«irs» 

Rec5>«Biendat Ion;    Tlve  atoney  being  Npent  on  new  academic  program  develup^nt 
and  faculty  devrlops^^t  will  be  proti^ctcd  better  as  the  middle  managers  are  better^ 
equipped  to  rt'ctAgYvi  xs.  at^d  support  fi^\\  iie  {  i  vi  1 1  Thert'fore^  a  component  of  any 

grant  which  proposes  to  promote  curiiculum  dt»vt'1  op'^<*nC  should  be  almi*d  at  providing 
teiiitt  building  and  ^^snag^ment  experience  for  di'ans  and  division  departmental  chair- 
pvrse>ns.     The  long-term  benefits  to  "the  institution  will  he  far  greater  if  this 
middle  fnanager  group  b«>com«s  »oie  efflc'icn^  and  cgpfortable  In  dealing  with  some 
.  probl^«ms  it  faces.  .  '  '  . 
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JL'?5}£«J:i1-    ^  fU^ml  cpncarn  h«f  to  do.  with  th«  *i«<;iu«iK log  of  .«ctiviti«»  io    -  . 
Titl«  III  grant*.   (Ttoo  ofC«i  th«  proposal  caXI*  for  «  broad  attack  oli  maay  front! 
•  i»ult9|;icoualy.     In  on«  uchool  whara  I  li^vc  conaulted,  thla  approach  hav  had 
(catastrophic  «tfiicta,     Th«  dagr««  of  anxiaty  and  aiatruat  at  all  l«v«U  if  ex- 
tT«»«ly  high*     The  di#ruptioa  of  normal  activltiaa  ha«  had  a  devaatating  affAct 
on  tha  flow  of  Infor^tton  and  .oa  daciaion  Mking.     Hany  achoolg  aiapdy  attempt 
coo  »uch  at  ona  time  Ta  order  to  gaf  «a  Buch  wona^l^  poaslfela.     It;  ii  ott«n  tha 
nixa  of  tha  giant  tJ»at  la  thm  only  criterion  of  sKcaM.     In  thoaa  casaa  t^ 
Riaaiofi  la  accoaplfahad  whao  tha  award^  lattar^la  vacaivad.    What  h^ppena  aftar 
that  is  not  of  «uch  mowmat,  ^  * 

'     *  f       •  .        -  \ 

Racowogndatlon;     Whlla  tha  guidalimts  f«r  Titla  ill  hava  always  c»phasiaad 
tha  ast^lisl)»«ne  of  goals,  objective*,  p«rfor»ahcc  I'valuation  and  aaiesttJ^ias, 
thara  has  bwn  too  wuvh  latttud*  given  itrlmv^  of  rang*  of  per»i»sibla  activities 
over  tha  lifa  of  the  gr^nt^    Since  »aay  Title  III  grants  extend  over  several  years, 
there  should.  b«  a  tifht  ae^juaucing  of  events  to  ensure  that  the  prograw  dccisdonjs 
■HMla  »r«  in  haraony  with  the  normal  operations  of  the  school.     I  would  r&comcnd 
that  a  top-down  approach  be  uCiiiztxi  in  awarding  grants^  to  &chools.    That  is  plans 
for  administrative  improvement  st  th«  hlghejit  level  should  b«  Che  lirat  oi^er  of 
buainass.     Following  th«t»  opportimitir*  for  middle  m^nageswat  improvement  should 
be  undertaken.     Only  then  should  »}>«oif ic  acadamlc  program  ii^rovewent  and  faculty 
development  be  Wfnaider»d.     The  dev«lop»«»nt  of  tbe  planning,  management  and  rvalua- 
tion  procedures  should  be  a  part  of  the  activities  involving  botrt  the  top  admin- 
istration at>d  thr  middle  «ana%era.     Even  if  the  grant  were  to  stop  at  this  point, 
the/long-term  bt*nefits  to  the  institutioa  iKJuld  be  great.     An  the  administrator^ 
gain  skills,  'thi?y  also  gain*  confidence.     Aa  they  arc  enlightened  about  PHti  thay 
Will  work  to  improve  the  instructional  climatv  itnd. learning  opportunities.  When/' 

^these  administrators  are  mora  comfortable  in  their  rolls,  they  will  be  r«i»dy  to/'. 

isupport  tha  specific  program  improvements  and  fatuity  d«velopm«?nt  activities  needed. 

t  r^rroguire  that  my  K^mple  of  Title  III  schools  is  small.    *I  kpow  that  my 
concerais  «r»:tiarsMy  stated^     I  believe  that  m»ny  schools  are  tryinj^  to  do  the 
things  X  recoa^nd.     ^;on«theU•ss.  it  Is  my  judgf^nt  ^hat  more  guidance  is  re<5uir«d 
*t  the  agfncy  Iev«rl  in  pointing  put  s  hotter  aequt'iice  of  events  ^nd  of  critical 
activities  Sar  the  recipients  of  th^ise  federal  funds.     Host  of  these  o-ecoimscndations 
could  be  accoiopUshed  by  t!^e  ^ijtency  by  r<>writin;t  the  guideHnt>s.     I  have  brought 
my  concerns  to  your  attention  however,  because  of  the  widespread  unhappinesf  with 
.  the  Title  III  admlttis tral.  Ion.     You  are  in  a  position  to' have  a  potent  impact  on 
this  program  and  can  vci^h  ay  concerns  and  rt^ctH-wwdat iony  in  the  l.lghl:  of  «U  tha 
info£»atlon  at  >out'  command.      '  ^  '  , 

If  I  can  furnish  you  or  your  staff  any  help  or  infor»ation,  I  wil,l  be  pleased 
to  do  so.     It   iw  out  of  my  hii^h  re^^ird  for  you  and  for  the  work  you  ar^  doing  that 
I  hrtvcr  wi  it  l«n  mo  Ciindidly,  ^ 


Sincvrely  yours, 


4  AA-^y.^^4y<: 


Hohirrt  J.  Toft 

Dirvctttr  of  ^''cthTiil  Hrl.it  ions  APtogsa:?^  Ht'VL' )  npm^'nt 
Art-nd  0.   T.ubhiTH,  Pr#'sid<'nt 

Crand  VaH.'y  Sti*t<»  Colle-g^s  ■ 
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^MIB  «0«A  U9i< 


Mc.  MUliJM  Ito;!  , 

ttouM  SdboOMAlttOT  on  Bk»ta«pariduy  ^!c*ftt-i?fi 
HouM  Otii£3m  BuUding  Aqmc  Mo.  1 

DMT  Jir,  nxds 

KXsrin;      tT—tiwrry  on  Titl«  UI,  Stxwigtiwrvijig  OMlc|:diig 
XiwUtutloM,  you  rwqpMt«l  U)«  KUf^mlc  KigtMr  Bduofttion  CMliUcn 
to  pravick  our  viM  rta^acdiog  tb»  Gflnml  Aooomtiiig  Off iqv  (ClU^ 
raport  on  TltX«  XIX  an^  ta  mdyvt  tiw  TSSSO  ycu^—  in  Ii9l^  of 
CMT  pKi^iioMds  cn  TltX*  III.  Mi  Mould  JIDqc  to  ibKPft  vith  yiM  our 
thou^^itJi  «  thmm  pgi  n^i  mm,  ^ 

.    ttm  GAD  ripcart  fouraS  that  thi  bM^c  (>»flo4t4gn  of  «  ^dawlqping 
iiwtltution"  had  not  bMn  M^^alia^.   tit  b«ai«v»  that  tiM  TitJla  ZXI 
{aroqpom  is  ^ignar^  to  aMiat  ovrtAin.  a^OagMv  to  dMlop  mchsxmi 
and  iMtee  aigi^fiDaot  cevitributkni  toimctl  aarviog  tha  hi^^  aAio^.^nrt 
''.haadi  of  tha  diMfK««t49ad  i&  thia  gouotzy.   Uowimr,      baUaM  that 
aXI  initit3;^ticn»  of  hiybar  aJaoaticn  naad  to  iwka  a  i.i,iaa.UaMa  to 
Aacvingf  lew  inooaa       Alacrity  gxoqp  atuaanta.   ThaKmfioca,  %m 
iiautiawaiid  that  tht  titla  of  tioia  ptogrm  lm  i$mo^  to  *Stx«ngthKu»g 
DaM>lcyxijig  Xnatltxitiaaa  andS  Oo^Llaga  P^coffroM^"  Itiia  iiould  i 
afficcta  ti?  aaat  tha  icmOnsl  lem  ixxxm  tsA  xldorlty  atuMJj^ 
tiuoj(^iout  tba  OQuatxy.  « 

lt»  baliav*  that  .tha  Titla  ni  pitti^'aa  li^duld  a^plpoa±  ootX^a^aa 
and  at%w>afri>CTal        i  aai  which  aMow  auiaatant^  nuiters  of  aocjaoaivsally 
diaadvanta^ad  atudmta  and  atudmta  «A»  ocna  team  anvtoxiMta  iu 
which  tha  dcadnaixt  Mu)^»9a  la  a  languaga  othar  thao^  fi^gliMi* 
Ihia  chan^a  will  allow  aoaca  achoola  and  tjoiiji  —  to  tar^i^  aacvioaa 
to  a  ^raatat  nuahar  of  naft^  and  divacaa  atu^MXta.  .  ' 
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Mr.  waiijwi  rotd 


I 


Ttw  paPO«ri«  »faoul<?  not  cx»tint»  to  «i|>Xcv  cm  stwdAixS  for  dttraidniAg  pw^ 
ticii^ticM  in  th*  pcogrMi  ^  «noth«:  foe  dtt«inij^  if  41  Khool  %iiU  mxivi 
*  9r«nt»   mi*  pcAotJuaa  hM  Omnimd  tixOm  to  May  opUigM  W^ch  a«cv«  Ln^ 


in  policy  «na  pco^rw  popitiow  in  tha  TitU  XII  pco^pM  «t  th«  nstiowl  crffic*. 
lin  baX^Mi  tfe«t  th»  «qpl£^wit  of  Hiapanior  in  thM  poisiticn*  a  fixmt 

mHpaaUat. 


m  tml  that  tha  CfC  vtigctX  accucataly  ckw^riiMd  tha  fi»c*l  i  

poccblaM  aiaorriaUid  with  oooparativa  arM^Mou.   m  mtXKw^ly  ballaMa  that  cur 
pccixMla  KitU  prawt  th«  aUaaa      funda       ^^kar«\taa  t3b*t  ob  jactiva  «^ 
activitiwi  of  a  ooHag*  or  tpcogxam  will,  ba  oaanciad  auk. 

D9i«.  Nont«  Fatsw  oi^inad  our  prc|s«al«  on  Uia  imo  pa^s^nM  dwriisg  hia 
t^atiMXiy  b«fora  th»  ^ixxa^ttM.    Throu^  baaic  akiUa  and  oomaaXipg  aaivio^, 
th*  ISOO  sxogsaaa  hawa  baan  mluabl*  Aida  in  Maiating  Bii^wnic  ativtets  anxxsU 
in  mA  gradu^ta  fxcai  inatitmiiOM  of  bxghar  aduoation> 

HmmxMSMm,  ttfmmt  than  m  only  «  Urn  Hi^3anio-<OTtroUacl  iiwtito^iona'  . 
of  hi^hwr  a&xsatich,  tha  HOO  pcogaaaa,  aa  appowid  to  Titl«  IXl,  haiw  tha  prlwuy 
—'^^yi—  ^  aMuitin?  HiapiKiica  in  poataaooneUuy  aauoation.   Thia  ataulA  ivH:  ba 
tha  iMm,   Ha  b«U«s^  thatucoci^ativia  ajo^n^Mnt  batMMn  tha  HOO  pcP9rM  ai^ 
TiU^  IXX  wDiUd  incrwMa  tha  participation  of  Kiapaniqa  in  all  bia$»  <;1<Tpatinn 
Titla  HI  mc^^i^imit  InaMh^^ima  in  partiouUr. 

Ma  hJM  Mat  vdth  x^pcmntativiaa  of  hUf^  9S0V|)a  {inducing  tte  Hatia^ 
Ai»oci*tian  fbr  Sdkioational  Qpportmitiaa)  to  dlaouaa  various  iaMMi  of  hii«: 
«Ax3ation.  Mt  ^ili  oontinua  our  diaauaiacna  not  only  on  Titla  m  hst  alio  oi 
oth^  ia«M  that  oonoacn  vUioclti^ia  in  highar  ^r^ji^n, 

lha  psrinary'  qc*X  ol  our  lock  ia  to  anaura  aqual  itoaatiQnfcl  cppostwitiMa 
for  Hij|>anica,  but  rwcogniaa  Ui«t  laany  of  our  pstcioaala  would  mjpgcaX  othac 
aducational  opportunity  affciru  for  all  atotets.    l&ai^  vou  tfX  tha  ORxxtunity 
to  aatp^MS  our  oonoansa.  ^ 

^  Sinoa^aly, 

Alvin  D.  Ri\w» 
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"       CONCERMS  FOR  A  SUGGtSTED  QifiM^  IH  1\€  DEVCLOPlks  INSTITUTIONS  Vi{6cMi  '. 
$iibmnt94  by  Dr.  Henry  W.  Hunroe^  Executive  Pirgctor  gf  th< 
Wiw  Kiwpshir»  CoTltSfe  and  Un1vtr$Uy  CogmiiV^A  title  111  Consortlmi 

Wtvcn  Congress  thMirted  the  att«»pt      certain  bureaucrits  Mlthln  the  OtvelO|)1ng 
institutions  Prosran  {It tie  III)  to  Mkt  It  aoothcr  sfud^t  ltd  progr^H  by 
Tinitins  eligibility  to  those  colleges  with  «  ^repomJerartce  of  B£OC  recipi^ts, 
H  culminated  i  long  And  ccwtinwing  effort  to  circuwvent  t^  intent  of  the 
leylslition  Aivd  the  will  of  Congress,    Kiny  of      col  leases  %nd  I  are  pleased 
that  Congress  rejected  these  Ifwiting,  criteria  ar>d  grandfathered  last  yt«r*s 
camildates.    The  progr^i/ itj^  regulations,  and  its  guidelines  fie«d  ;;ha»$1rH{» 
and  I  should  like  to  suggest  so«e  changes  herein* 

,    Titlft  III  and  its  aiini  strati  on  have  received  severe  criticisai.    Much  of  it  is*- 
merited  when  one  revieifs  the  reccMrd  of  its  award  process,  lacie  of  controls,  and 
abolition  of  legislative  intent.    Skich  a  chronicle  of  ^bious  direction  and 
bureaucrats'  intranslg^iKe  is  fortwutely  not  the  full  story,  however,  ytthin 
t/5«  last  year,  a  riew  Director,  Or.  Edward  Brantly,  has  brought  a  imi  sense  of 
jntegrity  and  professional  competence  to  the  program.    It  a;^ars  that  Dr.  8rant> 
liy  will  return  the  bureau  to  the  high  <^re«  of  respect  that  it  held  xmt^r  the 
df rectiwi  of  Or,  Hllla  player. 

There  are  also  rwwenous  collei^s  and  consortia  which  have,  by  prudent  use  of 
funds  and  diligent  effort,  bettered  thev^elves  as. a  consequence  of  this  progran. 
In  particular.  My  I  point  out  that  the  ra<qui recent  in  the  enabling  legislation, 
that  developing  colleges  fotm  cooperativi^s  to  mutually  strengthen  th*ir  resources, 
has  initiated  the  first  new  acadewic  innovation  since  the  conaunity  college—;, 
consortia. 

Hy  recoaiAendations  are  prefaced  with  some  historical  background  and  are  based 
.  on  12  years  of  experieni;e  both  with  consortia  and  Title  HI.    I  should,  there- 
fore,, like  to  draw  your  attention  to:  .  . 

1.  the  need  for,  and  ways  to  (^fine,  a  developing  ipstitution; 

2,  some  examples  of  successful  programs  initiated  with^V 
'                      title  JAl  support;  and 

'   ^  a.    sugge/ted  criteria  for  identifying  and  awarding  grants 

to  institutions  that  are  developing. 

Defining  ''{)eveloping  Instituticms" 

The  latest  G.A.O.  report  has  clearly  shown  that  past  criteria  have  been  applied 
subjectively,  thereby  limiting  a  clear  and  concise  definition  of  th«  term  "devel* 
oping  instUutions,"    In  reviewing  testimony  before  the' Swbco«m»ittet  of  labor  and 
Public  Welfare  presented  in  1^5^  8roadus  Rutler  and  tt^n  Commissicwr  Frank 
^ppel  inade  several  suggestions  that  are  worthy  ofreconsideration.    The  first  « 
dealt  with  defining  those  institutions  that  shoulo^  considered  as  'developing." 
£mph«!;is  was  placed      comparing  these  instituticms  with  others  viewed  as  "devel- 
oped."  An  e«»crging  picture  set  forth  what  developing  institutions  lacked  or  were 
limited  by.    Both  men  clearly -believed  that  there  was  a  basic  level  of  resources 
and  strengths  that  allowed  a  devel(H)«d  institution  to  provide  ao  acceptable 
educational  experience  for  their  students.    The  following  characteristics  seemed 
to  them  to  be  licking  in  the  develc^^ing  institution: 
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.     *  CKjr^ctcrUtics.of  Dcvttoping  Institutions      . . 

^        ■        .    .  ■ 

!)       lijiited  f1n«pcit)  si4>port  And  })  H«&  In^MHty  to  cos^tt  for  hi^l^ly. 

2)  H«&  rcliti^vtly  Mgh  dropout  and  2)  H«$  txctsslvft  tcichln^  loads  milltA- 
transftr  rates.  tln^  against  r«st«rch  and  othtr 

activities  for  c(N^t{nu«d  persoAal 

3)  Has  a  sl1»  catalo^u*  of  offcrt^s.  davtlofMnt. 

*'4)  Has  difficulty  attracting  and  3)  Kai  inability  to  maintain  quality 

rttainin«  high  Quality  faculty  and  continuity  btcausc  of  high 

«   moKb%r%.  personntl  nobility  and  lOss  of 

contact  by  faculty  with  advanc«s 
in  tJitir  fitlds,  ^ 

4)  Has  pooi^  instructional  salaries, 
depressing  notfvation'. 

^  5)  Has  lack  of  development  office  and 

^  *  services  to  faring  inforwatioo  and 

guidance  to  the  administration. 

Thase  timit^ions  were  then  translated  into  the  following  characteristics  for 
prograat  eligibility:  , 


Characteristics  of  Funded  Develofiln^^tltgtlon^^ 

• 

Moving  Toward  the 

u  \    .  -      )<ean  Average  "Acceptable  level*  of 

1.  Enrol  Iwent  1.500 

■  "■■  ic  _  .■ 

2.  Endownant  Incooe  or  aonoal  *  . 
state  appropriation  ^                %   125,000                    $  ^,000 

3.  ^Tuition  ^  1.500 

(  ■ 

4.  Educatioinal  and  general 

expenditures  per  student  1,048  1,740 

^S.    Ediicationil  and  general 

expenditures  1,141,000  2,107,400 

♦  • 

6.    FiculV  (size)  66  98  . 

.7.    %  of  f«cuUy  holding  doctorate  26%  .  52S 

8.  Student/ficuUy  ratio  20  12 

9.  Llbriry  voluflws  51.000  157,000 


^  : 
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During       ]967/6a  mm^dm^t  hwrings,      «sstssii>s  tht  1«pict  of  the  progr**. 
^"^If.^  pnistnttd  ritftrtiK«l  cHttrU  *^tch  »>•  labeled.,. -wtf^liig  crlUrU 
for  deUmlRl^  eHi^iblTUy  »s  4  (JevelopiRfi  inUitwtio«,-   With  tii«  years'  exper- 
le«ce^  these  criteria  identified  areas  where  the  InstUutioo  m%  Itnlted  im 
resfHirces.    grants  were  to  l>e  .ade  I*  line  wltH  tW*e  1i*Uatiw«. 

1)  Ex tre»  financial  limitations  suck  as  salaries  of  14s$  tWan  $6,000,  tmrt- 
strlctwi  efuk)M)e<)t  less  than  $3  mllHwi,  percentage  cost  of  1nstrw:t1oh 
per  student  less  thAn  4SS.  atitf  expenditures  for  literary  Im  tlien 

2)  High  faculty-stwde^t  ratio,  ' 

3)  United  library  holdings  (otie-thtrd  of  the  generally  accepted  ■1n1»M  " 
reqylPiiients).  .  ^ 

4)  low  percentage  (less  than  one-third)  of  the  faculty  holding  Pti,D  degrees, 

5)  High  percentage  of  studimts  {ti*>-th1rds}  on  scholarships  and  grants  In  aid, 

6)  Poor  pJ\ys1cal  faclHtles-^latk  of  f^mds  for  upkeep  and  Maintenance. 

7)  f^>orly  prepared  students, 

8)  Cultural,  social,  professional,  aod  acad«t1c  IsoUtlon. 

9)  Little   or  no  foundation.  aluAai.  or  corporate  Si^rt, 

10)  Little  or  no  sponsored  research;  no  faculty  pybllcatloos. 

11)  Program  offerings  u'nd  counseling  services  oiit  of  step  with  ne«  opiKM-tunitles 
In  careers  and  vocatlwal  occiipatlons,  "  ^  ' 

}2)  Degree  of  concern  f the  d^lopMnt  of  remedial  or  corrective  progrwa, 

U)  Dearth  of  faculty  wttN  scfcfelarly  backgrounds  and  achievements  acconanled  by 
Inability  to  attract  highly  acccn^lished  faculty  due  to  poor  InstuHtional 
^       Incentive^  •  \i 

14)  Inadequate  development  offices  and  timittd  capacity  for  long^ran^e  pTannlnflj, 

By  1974,  the  llmltitlons  1 
criteria.  Unfortunately,  1 
consistently  applied, 

4-Ycar  mUc 

FTE  Enrollflient 
%  of  Faculty  w/Ph.D 
Average  Salary/Professor 
Average  Salary/Instructor 
%  of  Students  from 

Low- Income  Families 
Total  tl^  Expenditures 
TIG  Expe»d1tures/n£ 
Volumes  In  Library 


i  the  1975/7$  S.A.O,  report  doc^^ented. 

they  ware  ivot 

SJ 

25J 

50X 

7SX 

955 

&72 
20 

$11,460 
$  8.000 

1,702 
28 

SH.040 
$  8.696 

2.372 

32. 

$15,467 
$  8.905 

'  3,?24 

38 

$16,315 
$  9,485  ' 

5.29d 
95 

$17,888 
$10,840 

15 

$988,633 
$  1.101 
45.000 

42 

$2,^16,696 
$  1.617 
*  75,233 

63 

,  $3,917,770 
$  1,863 
55.000 

$5,395,140  $10,280,000 
$      2.402     $  3.183 
120,430  242,191 

—  — 
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^^YMr  Privjtf  54  ^  Z£l  95r. 

RE  Enrollwtnt  346  W2  ^    704  1.027  1.865 

n  of  F*cuUy  w/Ph.D  12  24  31  40  49 

Av«ra9e  Saliry/Profcssor  $12,000  $12,B54  $13,802  $15,840 

Av«rA5^  Salary/Instructor  $6,883  $7,650  $8,330  $8,871  $9,470 
'%  of.  StiKitnti  froii 

lonHliKoat  F*«il1is  .  10  24  '          44  77  94 

Total  £IW  £)^)tfvlttuns  $801,890  $1,108,871  $1,590,827  $2,140,888  $3,987,714 

£6£  Exptndlturfs/FTE  $1,040  $1,820  $2,186  ,  $2.5d0'  $3,746 

VoluMS  tit  LibrAr>  27,500  48,000  57,530  iS^OQCl  96.768 

In  tht  rush  to  iMke  the  prograa  optratioo*!.  cwKtr«s  voic«d.by  Scniton  «nd  Cm- 
grtsuntfi  in  1966  resMinilns.t^  lack  of  prtciimss  Mint  ovtriooiiad.  SmtiM'  HitcH, 
In  tht  Aprti  10.  1979  Ccfflar»&i;$ocul  Syc^rd;  rtcalU  th«s«  coiKtms,  pointing 
out  thtt  thtn  CongrtfcWkitt  Griffin  spoiwiHo  tht  loocentss  of  Jth*  iMUbllnsi  Ian- 
gu«gt.    In  r«v1«win9  tht  ttstlMOi>y,^I  find  thit  whilt  tht  CoiHK«ss*^  tu^fttctd 
to  the  l»niiw«t,  h«  rtcoMMndtdthit  Coogmt. .  ."Iw^  ovtr/lu  (O.E/$}  shOMlrftr 
and  itt  >iih«t  is  ftoinfl  on;  otherwi*«,  I  dp  not  think  W«  should  be  fulfilling  OMf 
rtspoosibility.,,"   I  sidsiiit  thtt  Cong^ss,  ctwght  up  in  tht  Uinnotl  of  tht  last 
ten  y#*ir$,  Otas  not  "looi^td  oytr  O-E.'s  ihoulikr,''   If  thty  haif»  thty  wowld  havt 
sten  tht  bureaucrats  play  loosi^^ith  tht  inttnt  of  the  lay  and  tht  will  of  Cm- 
grass.    Thty  would  havt  se^  tht  bureaucrats  iMtrding  funds  In  atcordanct  with 
thtir  OMt'dlctatts,  MucN  likt  a  Mtalthy  pottntatt  dlsptnsts  bonuses.   Thus,  tht 
fitfdCM  ^rew  until,  Imdtr  thtir  leadtrship,  thay  intro<kiced  the  AW  progrw  to 
expand  thtir  largess  with  the  thin  pronflse  (wvtr  kept)  thit  thost  institutions 
fundtd  would  be  "dtvtloptd"  out  of  tlw  progrwi.    In  a  final  burst  of  disdain, 
and  in  onkr  to  limit  funding  to  their  favorites,  the  burea4#crats  introduced 
this  year's  limiting  eligibility  criteria.    Viiort  it  «)t  for  tht  outcry  of  saiall* 
colltgts  acrcKs  tht  lan4»  and  c^ick  acticm  by  Congness.  th«y  Might  well  havt 
succeeded. 

Nhtn  one  reviews  tht  original  testimony  on  Title  III.  stvtral  su99estions  were 
offered  whicb,  if  included  In  the  rt^ulalfohs,  might  have  elfaiinated  much  of 
the  m4neuvtr1ng  and  cwifusioo  presently  extant,    Broa^skis  Butler,  in  trying  to 
define  the  term  "develj^ing  institutions"  for  tht  committee,  said,  •*...tht  term 
is  qaite  api^ropriate  because  it  has  implied  in  it  that  a  college  shall  have  a 
purpose  and  an  explicit  plan  which  It  shall  submit. ..for  e^Mination  on  its 
nerlt;  that  there  is  a  procedure  for  rtview^to  determine  >^1nher  or  not  stan* 
dards  are  being  met  4n  terms  of  improvema^t  of  the  areas  abCHit  which  the  propo- 
sal 'is  dtsigned..."   Here.  I  believe,      Ok  justification  fw"  fiscal  support, 
the  «$sance  of  eligibility,  and  the  i^essary  coemiftment  and  mp<»isib111ty  of 
the  recipient. 

If  an  Institution  Is  re<)uired  to  document,  ip  accordam:^  with  eligibility  cri- 
teria, thos^  areas  It  needs  to  Improve  In  .or<kr  Jo  be  ju^ed  "developed"  and 
provides  a  schedule  for  achieving  the  same,  then  the  ^vcntm^t  and  the  collage 
has  the  rts pons Iblllty  to  see  that  this  Is  in  fact  achievad*.    The  ^ollegt  or 
consortium  should  clearly  state  v^t  it  lnttnds  to  do,  tn^w  miKih  mofiey  it  needs - 
to  dp  It  (from  the  government),  how  much  it  will  contribute  on  its  own,  and 
when  it  will  cease  to  request  federal  support  and  be  self-supporting.  « 

Once  again,  may  I  return  to  the  testimony  establishing  t^  progr^  4nd  another 
suQigestlon  that  was  Impltmtnted  «t  the  outset,  but,  over  time,  has  been  diluted. 
4  speak  to  tht  unanimous  opinion  of  witnesses  and  coawlttee  members  In  favor  of 
requiring  Institutions  to  cooperate  If  they' were  to  receive  federal  support. 
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Ihe  mtvUU  to  share  resources  In  order  to  reduce  duplications,  effect  ecoiux^ieji, 
ind  liult  coi«petU1cN^  Pdde  good  sense  yhtn  dollirs  amJl  students  were  plentiful; 
It  Mikes  more  sense  no^  when  both  ar&^ecllnlnq.    The  authors  of  the  bill  realized 
it  could  not  justifiably  provide  air  sfliall  colleges  with  the  resources  a^d  t«Kinty 
they  desired;  however,  U  should  assist  so^  colleges  on  the  premise  that  they 
would  share  withr  their  neighbors. 

To  carry  cooperation  a  step  fiirtber,  the  regulations  ur^ed  developing  colleges 
to  join  with  a  d«ve1<^)ed  college  or  agerKy  fpr  assistance.    TJhjs,  was  born  the 
concept  of  an  assisting  agency  or  institution  which,  in  the  spirit  of  collegial- 
ity,  would  guiife  and  help  its  struggling  neighbor.    Alas,  rapacity  is  not  exclwied 
from  the  collcgiwe.    The  recent  G.A.O,  report  chronicles  the  growth  of  •'profes- 
sional assisting  agencies."    Despite  such  travesties,  nuMerous  (over:  300}  consor< 
tia  of  small  colleges  were  bom  and  flourish  under  Title  III.    With  legitimate^ 
"assisting"  relatiwiships,,  they  shared  faculty,  students,  buildings,  and  funds* 
Over  time i  however,  in  order  to  direct  aw  re  funds  towards  individual  institutions. 
Title  III  bureaMcrats  suggeS'ttd  dubious,  if  not  i.l legal,  configurations.  Several 
institutions  banded  together,  each  forming  a  consortium  to  v^ich  each  belonged. 
Thus*  one  institution  could  i^equest  funds  as  the  coordinator  of  a  consortii^, 
while  receiving  additional  funds  as  a  me^)er  of  several  others.    This  exercise 
In  caUeg^ial  incest  reaped  a  fiscal  harvest.^  Next,  if  Institutions  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  /take,"  they  could  form  bilateral  relaticmships-  Thus, 
only  two  institutions  div^ed  up  the  pie.    Then,  as  the  records  show,  the  Uir^au- 
crats  concocted  the  single  massive  grant  to  the  single  'institution--AIDP.  Finally, 
the  regulations  proposed  this  year  allowed  multi-y^ar  funding  for  bi laterals  and 
AIDP,  but  limited  ccmsortia  to  one -year  grants. 

Across  the  land  there  are  clusters  of  ,^mall  colleges  which  have,  with  limited 
grants,  pressed  tc»*ards  developed  status.    These  consortia  have  used  miniawl 
Title  III  grants,  togetf^r  with  matching  grants,  in  prudent  and  effective  pro- 
grams. .  For  the  most  paft,  they  do  not  receive,  nor  are  they  represented  by, 
''professional  assisting  agencies."    They  are  seldom  heard  from,  but  they  ought 
to  be.    iXiring  the  House  f^arings  on  Title  III,  the  Washington  based  professional 
organizations  testified.    Two  col  leg.*  presidents  were  on  hand;  one  represented  a 
major  consortium,  the  other  a  black  institution.    1  wrote  to  several  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  suggested  they  missed  a  chance  to  hear  from  the  grassroots. 
I  was  told  to  respond  in  writing,  and  herein  have  done  so. 

Examples  of  Successful  Programs 

Congress  has  asked  fieveral  Title  HI  ^jjetlpients  to  comt^nt:  on  the  effect  of  the 
Plfograsi  as  it  relates  to  moving  institutions  ahead.    I       pleased  to  respond  in 
behalf  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  and  University  Council --a  cwisortium  of  three 
public  and  ten  private  colleges,    the  NHCUC  has  been  in  operation  for  twelve  years. 
The  University  of  Kew  Hampshire  has  been  the  Assisting  Agency  frm  the  outset. 
During'this  time,  it  has_ney er j[ec f^i v ed  one  do IJ a r  of  Title  II I  funds  f p r  t he ■ 
many  services  it  has  provided""    fn  fact,  the  tin i vers fty  pays  the  highest  me^er- 
$hip  dues  and  individual  prograis  assessments  of  jiny  consortii^  member. 

The  NHCUC  has  matched  Title  III  with  institutional  assessnwfnts  in  all  of  its 
programs.  The.anKJunt  received  from  Title  III  has  averaged  $220,CKX5  per  year, 
ffo  funds  received  from  Title  III,  with  the  exception  of  NTF  funds,  have  been^ 
devoted  to  individual  Institutional  efforts.  Further,  all  programs  funded  by 
Title  in  have  or  arV  scheduled  for  institutional  takeover  aivd  fiscal  support. 
This  is  not  to  give  the  impression  that  all  progr*ifl3s  have  succeeded.  We  have 
had  some  "notable"  failures,  as  well  as^^^uccesses. 


;  •  6.     ^  •    ■    .  ; 

*lrt  m  iMu&t  herB  ind  Kik«  it  c>«*r  that  ff  the  prectdr^  st*te<n«flt$  ami  those 
*tunow1n9  {chrwicling  the  succtss  of  the  RHCtiC)         "self-servirH?,"  they  «re 
born  oat  by  5«V4fral  studies,  site  visits.  *mi  reviews  coiiktcte^  by  OC,  the  Ford 
Foundetioii^  ind  01^6,  as  q^tti^  below; 

Harold  Ho<i<]kinson.  i^lle  engatwd  in  «  study  of  Title  HI  ami  Its  rffsultj^ 
so  1«^rtssed  by  the  «cco<nplish«ef>ts  of  HHCiiC  that  he  said,  *«ors  the 
consortia  he  felt  were  doing  an  excellent  job,  NHCUC  twrncd  oyt  to  be  far 
ai>d  away  the  best  of  the  bunch,  -  (Hwlgkinsofi,  1972.  p.  U).    He  went  on  to 
say  that  WCUC  has  succeeded  through  cooperation  In  ^aim  war  on  financial 
Instability. 

Kixmkinson  describes  the  operatiws:    "Al)  routine  ami  «wst  major  adwfnis- 
trative  tasks  are  carried  out  throu^  the  consortium.   Library  transports  ' 
wove  books  between  caucuses  daily;  joint  course  numbering  allows  frequent 
student  exchan^ei;  the  four-ofw-four  calendar,  a  nwrir*  sciences  prograw. 
ami  various  cultural  programs 'are  the  other  fruits  of  co^)eration  for  these 
institutions.    The  schools  are  now  coswUted  to  interdepen^knce,  and,  while 
the  manifest  function  of  this  sort  of  cooperation'  is  clear,  so»o  of  the 
latent  functions  are  as  interesting  A*  one  example,  religic^s  institu- 
tions within  the  consortium  have,  for  th€P  first  tiuw,  ack^sted  a  conte«^rary 
^pproiiCh  to  education  in  these  areas'!  .  .without  sacrificing  institutional 
identity,"  (Hodskinson,  1972.  p.l3). 

The  council  has  succeeded  because  it  pioneered  (despite  0€  objections  In  year?^  past) 
the  concept  of  utilizing  professional  staff  to  identify  areas  Where  resources  could 
be  shared,  funds  could  be  used  joiotly,  and  efforts  could  be  centr^ilized.    It  has 
paid  off.    The  staff ,  supportedvby  Title  III,  has  and  does  consist  of  a  working 
director,  a  program  coordinator,  and  a  secretary,  ,  JHey  are  assisted  by  directors  . 
of  joint  progrm  and  specialists  supported  by  institutickial  assessments..  All 
:proj«cts  and  prog  raws,  begun  with  Title  HI  lacmey,  are  designed  for  takeover  by 
the  eplleges; 

"The, programs  listed  below  are  representative  of  th<xse  initiated  by  the  staff  with 
Title  III  funds  and  which  are  now  self-supporting.i 

EFFORTS  INITIATED  WITH  TITLE  HI  SEED  MONEY  AND,  U^OEK  THE 
-  DIRECTION  Of  CONSORT J UW  .STAFF,  HQU  SELF  SUPPORTING  ■ 

1,  ,A  co<n«on  calendar  allowing  faculty  to  teach  at  different  institutions 
■  during  the  winter  term, 

Z^.    A  Student  Exchange  Program  allowing  students  to  take  courses  at,  or  trans- 
fer  to  another  institution  for      to  two  years  at  no  cost;  thus.,  students 
can  tai^e  advantage  of  tJ^  strengths  of  all  sie^r  institutions  without 
•  their  home  cawpus  duplicating  courses  or  hiring  *additi9nal  faculty, 

2,  The  Library  Program  reduced  the  cost  of  ami  provided  expan<^  library 
oppbrtunities  for  students.  -  tach  coVlege  selected  a  major  subject  area 
and  dedicated  an  increased  portion  of  the  budget  to  tHe  sa»e.    The  collec- 
tion^ were  available  to  all  ^tudents  both  at  the  holding  library  and 
througi^  a  twice-a-week  Library  Delivery  Ser'vice  at  other  libraries!  A 
central  repository  for  very  expensive,  but  little  used,  books  was  also 
established.  ^ 

4.    Cooperative  Acadefliic  Prograsis:    By  drawing  on  limited  faculty  strengths  ^ 
and. combining  the  same,  have  developed  quality  programs  in  speciaTiied 
areas  such  as  Karine  Studies  and  Mass  Hedi3, 
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5.  Initiated  a  shAred  cdaputer  s>ste«  awJ  tr^inc^  faculty. Is  cawHiter  linsudQes 
with  an  NSF  Grant.  '  , 

6.  A  Central  Pvrchasiss  System,  iitlllzing "Stit«  of       H^sMre  services,  was 
developed. 

7.  A  Student  Aid  Progr^,  now  providing  In  excess  of  $2  «i]lion,  was  developed. 

8-    ^  Hj^h  School  Coiinc  11  or  Handb<K)k  for  Financial  Assistance  was  'developed  and, 
.   via  a  series  of*iorkslK)ps ,  taught  the  use  of ''saeitf.    fcOG  (^plications  have 
been  raised  10%. 

9.    Utilizing  engineering  resources  of  the  Unlversi^ty,  conducted  an  energy  aixJIt 
of  all  ca«p4is  buildings,    from  this,  retro-fit  progrjWB  have  averaged  a  101 
energy  savings. 

10,  NTF /unds  have  assisted  faculty  In '-obtaining  5S  Ph^O's. 

11,  Developed  jo^nt  si^neer  school  coMbining  three  institutions.^ 

12,  H4nage®<»nt  profiles  leading  to  staff  reorganization  for  several  colleges. 

13,  Visiting  Scholars  Programs.  .  ^ 

14,  A  three-year  Instructional  Development  Program  directed  towards  career 
implementation  for  Liberal  Arts. 

15,  The  following  centralized  services:    Cooperative  Placenwnt*  Cooperative  ' 
Admissions.  Centralized  Financial  Aid  Office,  and  Centralized  Security 
Training.  ^ 

16,  Joint  Jiwrine  laboratory.  ^  , 

17/  A  program  In  cooperation  with  all  bahks  in  the  state  to  increase  their  loan 
programs.  / 

18.  13  fiscal  mana^eroent  workshops.  ^ 

19.  30  faculty  workshops. 

20.  Short-  and^ong-range  plans  for  ten  institutions,  ; 

•  '   f  , 

TH£Re  FOLLOWS,  S^i_  SU  GGE5  T  EO  CR1T£R  I A  FQA  DESIGNATION  AS  A  "OEVglOPING  mSTITUTION'^'. 

1.  How  do  »Kadem1c  characteristics  (e.g.»  SAT  scores  and  high  school  class  standing) 
^       of  Atu^ents  tufrt'ntly  applying  compare  with  those  of  applicants  in  prior  years? 

2.  How' ni^Fiy  *jpplicants  have'to  be  accepted  to  enroll  one  student?   How  has  this 
ratic/  changed  over  the  last  few  years?  ■ 

3*  iHowWny  students  are  applying  to  the  Institution  thj^year  compared  to  previous 
years? 


:hi^ye^ 
.  e.q>. 


How  Rwny  studpnts  remain  frora  one  year  to  thu  next,  e.gN.  froRi  freshman  to 
sophc>nx)re.  ^nd  how  does  this  compare  with  previous  years? 
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"S.    Hw  a^J^qijatc  «rc  ti^  library  rtsources  In  providing  suop<irt  for  the  varloas  1 
ckpartments?    ipm  «d«qu4te  Ar^  other  sut^rt  ite«s  {»«did,  Qomnuttr^  f*ciH- 
tits,  staff)  foi"  each  of  ttw  (tefwrtjaents? 

6.  H<vt  turnover  rates  of  faculty  aiKt  staff  changed  significantly  over  the  last 
f1v«  years?    What  has  been  the  student  attrition  or  dro^t  rate  for  the 
Institution  as  a  whole  and  for  its  dcoartaent^?      ,      '     ^  t. 

7.  Is  the  <:o«pensat1ofi  of  faculty  and  staff  coci^titlve? 

8.  Is  the  stiKlent  fc>ody  sufficiently  diverse- (e.$. ,  in  its  social  and*  (cultural 
characteristics)  to  promote  the  kinds  of  nom:la5sroo»  learning  experiences 
the^institution  desires?   Has  the  diversity  of  the  student  body  changed  signif- 
icantly over  the  last  five  years? 

9.  Have  the  net  changes  in  fund  balances  been  positive? 

10.  At  what  level,  and  with         certainty  will  the  institution's  orlBwry  ssKirces 
of  financial  support  contin*^  to  provide  funds  in  the  future? 

11.  What  percentage  of  the  institution's  assets  can  be  liquidated  and  expended 
should  the  need  arise?   What  I  problems  would  be  encountered,  in  doinq  so? 

12.  Has  the  percentage  of  graduates  either  obtaining  e^loyisent  or  cbhtlnuino  their 
educatic^  changed  significantly  in  the  last  five  years? 

13',    How  hav^  t^  prices  of  major  cost  itens  changed;  for  exajuple,  faculty  and  staff, 
salaries,  library  books, .t^uipwent,  and  energy,  and  what  effect  will  those 
changes  have  on  the  1nstitution*s  total  budget? 

14.  Are  students,  at  the  national  level,  etirolling  in  the  kinds  of  instruction 
progra«s  offered  by  the  institution?    If  not,  in  what  kinds  of  prograsts  are 
they  enrolling?  * 

15,  What  steps  are  the  institution  taking  to  promote  interinstitutional  cooperation? 

16.  How  have  increases  in  the  total  cost  of  attendance  cocopared  to  increases  in 
personal  disposable  incoaw  and  Inflation? 

17,  Is  the  institution  relying  pore  heavily  on  tuition  as  a  percentage  of  total  . 
revenues?  , 

IB,    How  do  financial  aid  expenditures  of  peer  institutions  cowp^y^to  those  of 
this  institution?    Bow  has  this  changed  over  time? 

")9:    To  what  extent  are  the  institutJMxi*s  unrestricted  funds  beina  used  for  financial 
aid?    ^t  Is  the  pe  recent  age  of  \tuition?   What  is  the  rate  for  pper  institutions? 


rate 


20,    What,  percentage  of  students  is  receiving  financial  aid  ^^(|K' how  has  this  changed? 

"21,    What  is  the  mix  fbv  ethnic  prigin.  sex.  class  rank,  faanly  income,  ScoldStic 
Aptitude  Test  (S^)  score,  etc.)  of  the  entering  class,  and  how  has  it  changed 
d^ver"  tiw? 

22^    What  are  t>ve  institution's  retention  factors,  and  how  have  they  changed  oven 
tilie? 
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23.  How  6oe%  the  intstitut^on'x  9averpnent«1  «ppn)pri4tion  conspire  with  apcroprii- 
tioos /for  oth*r  jimtUr  institutions?  f  ■  . 

24.  Oo«s  the  instltutlcm  h«ve  &  stated  tenure  policy?   If  so«  how  does.  It  coBr>«re 
!fiitM  other  stiten^ts  temire? 

25.  WhAt  h#ve  been  Average  faculty  and  staff  salary  levels  in  recent  years?  How 
does  the  growth  of  the  Institution's  faculty  salaries  cowoare  with  the  orowth 
of  those  In  peer  Instltutlofis,  with  the  ccMisumer  price  Index,  and  with  rele- 
Y^t  market  salary  surveys? 


1      26.    What  is  the  history  of  facul^;y  turnover? 


TH^kg  F(H.19WS  SC»<£  SUGGESTED  CRITERIA  FOR  JUDGINq  APPLICATION^  FOR  GRANT  AWARDS: 

Congress  h«s  re^sted  recoimndations  fot  legislative  and  ouideline  changes  for 
reauthorliatlon.   Hy.  thinking  is  that  Congress  {with*  Title  HI)  wished*  to  give 
assistance  to  those  Institutions  stKMing  promise  of  reaching  a  position  where  they 
.  can  provide  quality  education  and  be. self-sufficient.    Once  an  institfitiisn  is  declaimed 
eligible,  it  seess  to  Be»  awards  for  proqrass  should  be  md^  on  t^  followimi  basis: 

1.  The  Institution  has  documented  those  areas  that  limit  its  development  and 
these  are  acceptable  to  0€. 

2,  The  programs  proposed  ^^111  eliminate  the  weak  areas  {or  some  portion  of  them) 
as  set  forth.  ^ 


3.  .  A  set  of  evaluation  criteria  »mi  a  schedule  for  program  termination  are  offered 

4.  Assurances  that  the  institution  is  fiscally  sovnd  and  capable  of  managin^^ 
Title  III  and  other  funds  are  provided. 

5.  Hatching  fonds  are  pledged, 

■>  '  ,  *. ' 

6.  Institutional  termination  dates  vet  forth  for  participation  in  Title  III. 

If  the  institution  chooses  (and  I  submit  It  should)  to  participate.in  a  consortii^, 
the  following  should  be  re<ju>red:  "  » 

.-J  ' 

1.  « A 'precise  statei^nt  of  how  t^  objectives  will  be  met  collectively. 

2.  A  description  and  budget  for  cons^tium  administration. 

3.  A  line-item  budget  showing  h<jw  much  each  college  will  receive  in  money  and 
services »  and  how  Bxjch  they  will  provide. 

4.  '  If  there  Is  an  assisting  agency,  a  statement  of  what  services  (and  the  co^t} 

will  be  provided  each  institution;  the  amount  of  money  accruing  to  the  assisting 
agency;  a  biographical  description  of  the  agency  as  to  its  participation  In 
Title  III;  and,  if  it  is  involved  with  other  consortia,  to  what  degree  ami 
how  much.   .  .  ;  " 

5.  M  ^nnii&]  site  visit  from  OE  should  be  schedujed.  .    •  • 

6.  Grants  should  be  for  mare  than  one  year. 
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Hitn  these  points  in  «1n^»  let  w  add  a  fe^  thoughts .    I  bel  ieve  an  institution  or 
4  coAsortiwB  should       n^quired  to  prcp*5re  dnd  submit  a  plan  that  leads  to  develoo- 
tpent "xt-dtus  and  thi?  termination  of  Title  III  funding.    I  believe  ft  would  take 
several  years  to  complete,  with  each  ^ear  given  over  to  reducing  the  limiting 
factors.    I  further  believe  that  institutions,  to  the  degree  oossible,  m%t  be 
required  to  supploffient  Title  III  with  their  own  funds  "in  anticipation  of  the 
tifl^  U>ey  will  have  to  assuine  full  support. 

This  tws  been  a  long  report  for  any  C^)nqress*Ran,  Senator,  or  his  aide  to  read.  It 
does  not/address  such  concerns  or  requests    for  field  readers  {conflict  of  interest), 
technical  reviews »  progri!^  evaluations,  further  concerns  relative  to  assistii^S 
agencies,  administrative  bias ,  ranking  proponents,  etc. 

Title  in  has  niade', an  enormous  if^act  on  Hew  iianpshire.    We  want-  it  to/continue, 
b4it  in  accordance  with  congressional  mandates <    We  feel  the  recent  .look  by  Congress 
has  been  pf  iaiaense  benefit.    Certain  bureaucrats  have  left  and,  like  ^the  «wle  and 
the  plank,"  the  Bureau  of  Higher  and  Continuing  Education  Is  paying  attention.  Vfe 
want  to  provide  you  with  our  views  and  concerns  so  that  when  you  make  decisions,  you 
will  know  how  the  s^iall ,  often  rural,  colleges  feel .    I  hope  you  will  listen. 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGH£;R 
EDUCATION  ACT  AND  RELATED  MEAStJRES 

Past  1— TRIO  *  V 

■  ■_        «    \  ■ 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  10.  1»79      ^  \ 
HOUSS  OF  RsPR£»SNTATIVfiS  \ 

SuBCOimmKK  on  Rwwkcondaky  Education,  \ 
CoMMrms  ON  Education  and  Labor.  \ 

Washington,  R<jS. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in  rxx>m 
2261,  Raybuni  House  Office  Bmldiig,  Hon.  WiUiam  D.  Ford 
(chainnan  of  the  subcomniiittee)  presxdiiig.  T\ 
^  Members  present:  BepresentativM  Ford,  Buchanan,  and  Murphy. 
Members  of  the  itaff  present*  Thomas  R.  Wolanin,  staff  director; 
Patricia  F,  Rissler,  deputy  staff  director;  William  C.  Cloban,  minor- 
ity assistant  education  counsel;  and  Jennifer  Vance,  minority  l^is^ 
li^ve  assod^. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postaeomdary  Education  will 
C(>me  to  order  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  bearings  on  the 
reau^orization  the  Hijgher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  related 
measures.'  "  , 

Our  hearing  today  will  consider  the  special  programs  for  stu- 
dents from  disadvant^ad  backgrounds,  faniUiarly  known  as  the 
TRIO  programs.  - 

These  programs  are  appropriately  authorized  under  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  ESducation  Act,  Student  Assistance.  The  TBIO  programs 
are  aimed  at  agisting  students  to  overcome  some  of  the  barriers  to 
both  access  and  completion  of  postsecondary  education. 

In  particular,  thiese  prc^:rams  try  to  help  students  overcome  the 
barriers  of  lack  of  information,  inadeqxihii^kills,  and  lack  of  dear 
direction  or  motivation  by  providing  services  such  as  tutorials, 
counseling,  and  information  about  student  fmancial  aid. 

Th^  progranas  complement  the  other  programs  ixr  title  IV 
whic]b  provide  th^  financial  aid  and,  of  course,  financial  aid  is 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  removing  tl^  barrier  of  economics 
from  access  to  educational  opportunity  and  retention  in  posteecon- 
djuy  education. 

The  TRIO  programs  have  receive  favorable  evaulation  from  * 
thoae  who  have  studied  them  in  recent  yeluis  and,  in  i^dition,  these 
programs  have  eiyoypd  increasing  support  from  tibe  Congress  as 
witnessed  by  the  appropriations  levels  of  ^nding  which  rose  from 
$70  million  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  $140  milTion  in  fiscal  year  19^< 

ThjB  fact  that  the  TRIO  program  is,  in  £eu^  five  prc^a^}jir^d 
that  one  of  the  five  jias  never  been  funded,  and  the  &ct  ti^  the^ 
programs  have  their  origins  in  legislative  enactments  of  1964. 
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1968',  1972,  and  1976,  pointe,  1  think,  to  the  central*  issue  with 
respect  to  the  reauthorization  of  these  programs.  That  issue  is  the 
overlapping  clienteles,  services,  and  providers  which  characterize 
the  programs. 

Our  witnesses  today  will  appear  in  tJhree  panels.  All  of  the 
witnesses  are  prepared  to  comment  on  tl>e  recommendations  of  the 
various  educational  organizations  that  have  comments  on  thi^  parr 
ticular  part  of  the  law. 

The  panels  are  also  specialized  by  th^rograms  with  which  the 
members  of  the  panel  have  the  most  experience. 

The  first  panel  includes  witnesses  most  familiar  with  the 
Upward  Bound  and  special  services  programs.  These  are  campus- 
based  programs  which  primarily  serve  students  who  are  in  school, 
either  in  high  school  in  the  case  of  Upward  Bound,  or  postsecon-. 
dary  education  in  the  case  of  special  services. 

Our  second  panel  this  morning  will  include  witnesses  whose 
primary  experience  is  with  the  talent  search  and  educational  op- 
portunity centers  programs.  These  programs  are  usually  located  in 
the^ll^mmunity  rather  than  on  the  campus,  and  they  serve  individ- 
uals who  are  not  currently  in  school  as  opposed  to  current  students 

Our  third  panel  will  discuss  the  HEP  and  CAMP  programs: -The 
high  ijchooi  equivalency  program  and  the  college  assistance  mi- 
^ant  program,  which  serve  students  fromi  migrant  families.  This 
panel  will  address  the  possible  relationship  oetween  the  HEJP/ 
GAMP  projgrams  now  l^ted  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
fRIO  progyams.  ^ 

On  the  first  panel  we  have  Mr.  Arnold  Mitchem  who  is  the 
director  of  the  educational  opportunity' program  at  Marquette  Unir 
versity  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  conle  up  to  the  table. 

We  have  with  us  Mr,  Luther  Dease  who  is  the  director  of  the 
,  Upward  Bound  project  at  Western  Michigan  University  in  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.;  Mr.  Danny  JSalum,  who  is  the  TRIO  desk  director  oY  the 
United  States  Student  Associatior/ in  Washington,  D.C.  apd  Mr. 
Fuji  Adachi  who  is  the  coordinator  of  the  ssiudent  educational 
programs  at  .the  University  of  Wyoming  in  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Without  objectioh,  the  statements  prepared  for  the  committee  by 
the  panSi  will  be  inserted  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  record. 
^[The  jprepared  statements  of  Arnold  Mitchem,  Luther  Dease, 
Danny  Ealum,  and  Fuji  Adachi  follow:]        ^  ^ 

Testimony  ok  Arnold  L.  Mitchem,  Convknoh.  National  C<X)Rdinating  Council 

OK  EiJUCA^ONAL  OrPOHTtlNn^'  A.SSOCIATlONy 

Mr.  Chairman.,  membt^ni  of  the  subcommittw.  we  arc  dtH>ply  honored  to  have  * 
been  afforded  thi^  opportunity  U)  present  the  recominendiiticiis  on  liu?  TRIO  rc4iutl^ 
orization  dtweioptni  by  the  National  Coordinating^  Council  of  Aduc;itional  Opp<)rtuni- 
ty  A.SiKX^iations  to  thts  Subc^ommitteiv  Thesi^  recomm^ndatioWiire  the  rt%ult  of  a 
S€>ri€>?  of  deiibi^rations  conducted  by  the  Council  and  [X^  ten  constituent  organ iza* 
tion.s  ovtT  the  ten  month  pfrio<i  from  I>c<5embi»r.  11)77  through  September,  lf)78.  The 
ten  TRIObiiik^d  ast^ociations  which  makt>  up  tho  NCX?KOA  havo  a  combined  mem-  - 
benihip  of  o\t»r  I'mK)  pensons  from  47  states  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
All  of  tHi'  iTCpnunendations  which  I  Will  discuss  tpday  were  first  propot^ed  in 
rfc»Ki^^J^i^^  task  forces  of  TRIO  practitioners.  Those  propo^jed  riHTommendations  wer^ 
then  dist-usseii  in  other  areas  of  the  country;  consider!^  and  mtxiified  by  a  Task 
p\jrce  of  the  NCX^EOA.  i»nd  finally  approved*  in  .a  position  |xipt»r  adopt6d  by  the 
NCX'KOA  UiNt  S<»pternbi»r  It  is  that  document  whioh  sefved  as  the  biisis  of  the  draft 
iegislation  w!\ich  the  (Council  submitted  to  the  SuiKommitti^  on  February-  IB  at 
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Chairman  Kurd's  iavitution,  and  it  is  Out  docujn^tit  which  wiii  serve  ha  the  bwiia  of 
our  testimony  herti  tcxiav  v  *  ,  • 

A*i  you  know.  Subi)aH  4  of  Title  IV  ol"  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  11)63  as 
anH'ndi*d  authori*w^  4iix  prograrrw  which,  for  reaeorus  oi'  hijitory,  art?  cgnimonly 
r*jf*?rml  to  thi^  TKIO  pr<^rami>.  Thi?i*e  include:  Talent  Stjarch/ Upward  Bound, 
Special  Services  for  Dit^dvantaged  Students*  tlducational  OpfX)rtunity  Centers* 
Service  Learning  CimU*rs,  and  a  training  program  for  TKJO  staffs.  The  Councils 
po«jition  paptjr  included  eleven  recommendationij.  The  remarks  of  thU  panel  will  hi* 
limited  to.  Council  recommendation;*  which  impact  upon  -Upward  Ikjund,  Special 
Servige»,  Service  Learning  Centers,  and  the  IVaining  Authority.  The  next  panel  will 
discusK  Council  itk:ommendation^  a&  they^^^ffi^^t  Taleut  Search  project^  and  Educa- 
tional  Onportunity  Centers.      *  .       *  .  * 

Upwara  Bound,  a^  currently  authorized,  is  a  program  for  /  disadvantaged  high 
tichiwl  youth  which  iii  designed  to  ixsaiai  them  in  developing  the  skills  and  motiva^ 
tion  nece«»«ary  .for  success  in  college..  Upward  Bound  studentii  ^ttend  a  sumnwr 
mstifiion,  mobt  often  a  residential  summer  sesj^ion,  on  the  host  ciiiiipus.  There  they 
receive  supplementary  instruction*  particularly  in  the  basic  skills  of  readings  writ- 
iug  and  mathematics.  They  also  receive; persoital  and  academic  couns*eling  and  take 
piirt  in  a  variety  of  cultural,  career,-and  other  motivational  .activitiet^.'Oftentimes, 
when  distances  permit.  Upward  Bound  students  also  receive  counseling,  tutoring, 
college  placevheut  assistance,  and  additional  instruction  in  basic  skills  during  the 
■academic  year.  .Under  the  preset  legislation  ail  Upward  Bound' students  must  meet 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census' poverty  criteria.  — n   ^  ' 

The  Sptvial  Services  prc^^ram  offers  corrfpensatory  services  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents already  .enrolled  in  college.  C^mtral  to  its  mission  is  increasing  the  retention 
of  low-income  "and  minority  students  in  college.  Typical  services  made  available  by 
Spet'ial  Services  proiects  include  academic  advising,  pei-sonal  counseli'ng,  instruction 
in  the  basic -skiHs,  post-biiccaluareate  placement  4issistance,  and  tutoring.  The  cur- 
rent eligibility  criteria  for  i^*ciai  Services  pfc^rams  are  less  exact  than  those 
governing  the  Upward  Bound  program.  Services  are  to  be  provided  to  "students 
with  academic^  {X)tential  who  are  enrolled  or  ac^repted  for  enrollment  at  the  (host) 
Institution  *  *  '  who,  li^by  reason  of  depri^^ed  educational,  cultural,  or  economic 
background,  or  physical  handicap,  are  in  need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to 
initiate,  continue  or  jvsume  thei^  |x)stsecoirdary  education  or  (ii)  by  reason  of 
timiti*d  English-speaking  ability^.,  are  in  need  of  bilingual  educational  U'acliing, 
guidance?,  and  counseling  in  ord^>  to  enable  them  to  jiursue  a  post^iecondary  £Kiuca« 
tion."  "         ,  •  .'  ' 

kDminatlnu  ov&:iii^i'  amonc;  inK  vahious  TRib  rK(x;iiAMs 

Thv  first  issue  which  the  Council  confronted  when  it  examined  the  current 
legislation  with  a  view  towards  the  reauthorization  was  the  obvious  overlap  between 
some  programs,  BVom  the  practitioners  yoint  of  view;  there  is  a  logical  distinction 
bi?tween  those  TRIO  programs  which  we  refer  to  as  the  campus-biised  orograms  and 
those  we  refer  to  as  the  community-based  programs.  Upward  Bound  and  Special 
"  Services  ar^*  campus-based  [>ro^rams  since  their  activities  necessarily  take  place  on 
a  college  campus  and  since  the  effectiveness  of  those  activities  is  oftcnitimes  depend- 
ent uj>on  the  degree  to  which  the  prograins  are  integrated  into  the  college  environ- 
ment. Taknt  Search  urcject^  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  on  the  other 
harid,  rely  more  dirt>ctlv  for  their  success  on  the  exUmt  to  which  they  can  reach  into 
disadvantaged  communities  and  bridge  the  chasm  between  that  community  and 
higher  education  Among  what  we  have  called  the  campus-based  programs,  there  is 
a  further  distinction.  Upward  Bound  programs  are  targeted  upon  students  who  have 
not  yet  reached  college;  Special  Services  are  targeted  upon  students  already  in 
college.  "  ^         • ; 

Since  V)lih  the  legislation  has  also  authoriited  Service  U'arning  Umters,  however, 
no  funds  have  bet^n  appropriated-  tor  these  projects.  Sei^ice  I^^^arning  Centers  would 
aho  prc?Vide  compensatory  service*^  to  ^tudenta  enrolled  m  collage,  {t  is  tiie  view  of 
the  Courtcii  that  such  C^^nters,  if  funded,  would  duplicate  services  already  provided 
by  Spe<:ial  •  Services  projects.  We  recommend  the  elimination  of  ,this  authority. 

Perhapii  the  most  complex  issue  which  the  Oouncil  was  required  to  address  in 
looking  toward  the  reauthorization  was  the  problem  of  adequately  defining  eligibii- 
^ity  criteria.  The  various  TKIO  programs  wert»  institut^xi  at  different  times  over  the 
last  fourtetMi"  years  in  ri>sponse  tfe  different  perceivcxi  nt^s.  and  each  of  the  pro- 
grams has  a  different  deUnition  of  eligibility.  Then,  too,  the  subpart  has  bc)th  a 
general  definition  of  eligibility  for  services,  and,  in  some  instances,  modH*i*id  dt-finu 
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•tions  of  eligibility  which  apply  to  only  one  proBrum.  Tho  n..«uitintf  luck  oC  cL.ritv 
oS.I-'k  '"t  "'  m,ny  levek.  Not  only  dc^it  incrvaJ^.  uJ"Sukv  whi  L  t£ 
Othci-.cJt  Lducation  expenence*  in  «tniply  counting,'  the  i-li«ibii-  muul^Lll  tn^.r 
.OUK  «r«^,  u  al^  niukt^  U  more  difficult  to  is-ue  dear  and -ir  pU^reiu^^  Thk 
compound,  the  problen»s  «c  th.^titutional  lever  wh^r  r  'i^i^  rpro?^ 
di^tor  n>ay  never  &  con,plet^  certain  whether  or  not  he  L  corrStW  aJoS 
criteria  «uch  a*  cultural  or  educational  di^sadvanta^e  ^"rrcxtly  applying 

Ihe  C  ouncil  IS  refomniendin>;  two  (iinipler  and  morf  exact  criteria  which  would 

S^nv"5  tt  TRIO  ^^^'^  -  ^^-^^  tb  elSty 

.  ti    •    .  i      ^^'^  programs.  These  criteria  are  tl)  status  as  a  firsit  irener-.ti, 

ot  tnc  Mureau  of  the  C.en«us  poverty  cxitena).  For  Upward  liound  two-thirdrof  th<^ 
student,  in  each  pro^-t  would  be  rt^uired.to  meet,  both  the  S  L-enerS,  t 

L    1  ^    l^T"^  ^'^'^-'^         ""'^  In  SpeciaVst'rvicerDroitS 

£wo.th>rd«  o  the  .student,  would  b*.  rtxjuirc^  to  nuH^t  both  a  or  ^M-hysS^^^^^ 

handicappt-d  one-third  ot  the  students  couJd  be  either  fn^t  genera^,,  coE  s  L^ 

A.S  the  loUowmg  table  mdicaU-s.  if  one  walks  down  a  street  in  America  tcd  iv 
there  1.  al>out  a  17  percent  chance  that  the  first  p«nK,n  encounte  U  w  1  havtliad 
on  y  five  to  eight- years  of  schoolfng  But  if  one  walks  onto  a  college  campus  then  is 
only  ai,  8  pt-rcent  ch.nK-e  that  the  first  person  met  will  be  the  chiW  o?7i;.^,n  with 
ive  tovight  yeai^  ol  schooling  The  children  of  every  group  of  Amcr.V,msTharac 
terued  by  t^ucat.onal  level)  ah,,  underrepresented  on  odr  canipui-s  with  [^^^^^ 
I'rTr"/:  the  clvldren  of  college  graduaU^s.  In  the  generaf  f^;ura Uon  onU^  S 
Pi-rcent  of  rhe  c.t.«.,;ry  ha-s  thrtv  or  moi^-  years  gf  college  while  ove   l'  wx.rcSt  of 

thr^yi:?:"  ?onfgS:""' "'"^^  i^o^h^rst:i 


'■C(m^nm  of  Undefgrail^te  EnioiimenI  by  Ye^rs  EckjcatmXofni^taj  by  Family  Head  to  Years 
or  Schooling  Omipteted     th€  Pmmm  ISMQMet 
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Similarly,  it  is  oiily  the  children  of  the  cumparativeJy  well  to  do  who  are  a*;  w^-ll 
r.prcwnuxi  the  calleKe  pc.pulation  a.  they  aro  in  L  general  p^puiaS^Ar  d 
contrary  to  what  w6uld  appt^ar  to  be  the  prcmi.^.  of  the  currcnU  elSihty  crite  a 
children  ot  the  warkin^  P<x>r  and  of  the  lower,  middle  class  are  me  une^  S 
d^^^Kivantaged  wUh  regard  tu  college  than  are  ch.idren  uf  p^son.  defm^^d  a.%^r  by 
the  Bureau  oUhe  ^^us.  AmonK  whit.n.  and.  iiispanujj,  for  example,  the  Sni 
t^r  jH.nKm.s  in  the  $.,i^  to  mm  income  ran.e  .i^e  le«.fikeiy  to  attVnd  co  le^  than 
arii  children  horn  iHruiht-^  with  incomes  befou-  $5,tKK). 
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This  Committef  hu^  worked  diUKently  over  the  pout  fifteen  yeartj  to  move  the 
country  docM?r  to  the  go&\  of  attaining  equal  txiucational  opportunity  in  higher 
education— and  the  array  of  student  aH^istance  programs  available  today  is  testimo- 
ny to  the  extent  to  which  ihey  have  accomplished  this  purpot*e»  But  intuitively,  if 
not  from  experience.  I  am  »ur©  you  are  aware  of  aii  the  non-economic  factors  which, 
if  nut  addre«i#iKi,  can  and  do  keep  sludenU  from  enrolling  in  or  compleiijig  college; 
A  student  with  m  »inc^re  concern  for  as*i*ting  his  family  flnanciaUy  never  enters 
college^  or  dropm  out  onc&  he  or  ^he  has  enn?IIed,  because  no  one  has  taken  the  time 
to  show  that  student  how  entering  or  graduating  from  college  will,  in  the  long  run, 
give  that  family  much  greater  security  «»nd  status;  a  student  who  hm  never  been 
given  support  by  his  family  or  teuchern  never  considers  enrolling  in  college  because 
he  or  she  does  not  belieVe  himself  to  be  ''college  material/'  a  student  with  severe 
writing  probl^^s  drops  out  of,  college  because  there  is  no  one  to  assist  him  in 
writittg  themeshnd  he  or  she  cannot  overcome  that  hurdle;  a  student  from  an  inner 
C)ty  ghetto  or  from  a  very  isolated  rural  area  drops  out  oi  college  because  he  or  she 
cannot  deal  with  the  cultural  dissonance  experienced  when  entering  a  predominant- 
ly white,  predominantly  mirddle  or  upp^r-middle  class  environmenf^for  the  first 
time.  I;^  is  for  students  such  as  .these  that  a  Student  Assistance  strategy  which  does 
not  include  the  provision  of  supportive  services  is  incomplete — and  will  mo*t  likely 
fail.  .  ■ 

> 

MANDATING  THE  PKOVISION  OK  FULL  FINANCIAL  AJD  VOH  Sl'EC:iAL  S^VICKS  STUDENTS 

A  third  Council  recommendation  addresses  this  issue  of  the  interrelationship 
between  the  Student  Aid  programs  jxnd  TRIO  when  it  sugg^t;;}  that  the  l^islation 
be  amendt?d  to  require  that  in  approving  Special  Services  grants,  the  Commissioner 
shall  require  that  each  individual  enrolled  will  receive  sufficient  ilnancial  assistun^ 
to  y^e^i^t  their  determined  need.  It  is  the  experience  of  almost  every  Special  Services 
director  and  counselor  that  it  is  oft^n  futile  to  attempt  to  address  a  student's 
academic  problems  unless  the  student  iB  fttst  provided  a  basic  level  of  personal 
security.  Very  simply^  it  is  much  harder  to  learn  calculus  when  you  are  worried 
about  being  forced  to  withdraw  from  school  because  of  fmancial  problems.  It  would 
se«m  appropriate  tha^n  institution  target  its  available  re^urces  to  assure  that 
students  are  inda«kdJOv«en  a  n^asonable  chance  to  graduate  from  college.  Indeed  this 
is  particularly  trursince  the  federal  government  has  put  such  an  approach  within 
the  fmancial  c^rf^ability  of  mo^t  institutioiis.  The  figures  on  student  attrition  support 
the  thiols  that  students  who  receive  adequate  assistance  are  leas  likely  to  withdraw 
from  school  as  is  shown  on  the  following  table. 
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TABli  III.  -TOTAL  WITHDiSAWAl  RAT£  m  2-n  m  4-VR  mm  STUDENTS  AKO  mmm  RATE  m 

2'YR  COlEGt  STUDENTS  BY  HHJmM  AiO 

A««  TwAitiW        '  ^  Mid  NolMM 

*  -  -  —      —  ...  .     '     » , 

Witty:  ,  '  • '  .    ■  . 

^ow-   37  0  (26.5)  53.4  (.4i9}  53  I  (40.6)  &3.3  (54.8)  11.0  4  1 

MKi*   26.0  (19.6)  ,   35.1  (2/7)  39:3  (33.7)  47.8  (40.9)  .21  3  11  7 

 --^   14,4(11.1}  ■  21.5  (-17.2)  1S.6  (15:1)  43.2  (37.7)  '31.3  162 

Race 

White   209  {15.6)"  •29,0  (22.5}  34.0  (25.5}  49.1  (42.4)  25.5"  122 

Bl^Kk   24,4  (18  4)  45.2  (37.5)  43.5  (33.5)  67.1  (58.0)  11.0  4.1 

schoor-.  73  3  (53.0)  /9.9  (66.3)  62.8  (4g.4)  79.5  {6&.9)  131  51 

2Vwitege   53.8  (45,3) •    74.1  (51.S).'  60.0  (44.4)  5Cl'4  (51.7)  20  7  "  1Q7. 

4-yr^coitege   25.8  (19:9)  309  (25.2)  34.5  (29.3)"  41.8  \355)  24  2  11  3" 

toda;^  school   14  9^10.9)  20,2  (15.0)  21.6  (16.0)  .   36.0  (30.8)  22.7  15.7 

Socio€toflcmic  status 

  30.8  (22  8)  .n. 52,6  (43.0)  46.M3B,7)  '  64,3  (56.3)  -15.8   "    6  4 

WicKJie   22.6  (16.7)  37.5  (30.2)  34,5  (29,3)  55.1  (46.6)  25.0  10  4 

;    -HigH   14  4  (109)  .22.2  (16.4)  25.0  (17.3)  38,6  (33.3)  22.6.  13.8 

Unaided  studenU  and  than  adequaU?Iy  aide^  students  an;  more  likely  to 
withdrMW  fxotu  colU^i*  tiuui       «tud«nts  who  receive  lidk^uate  awistance. 

t^LAKlKYlNCi  TUB  RKWUIKKMEiVI^  FiM  STAFF  QKVfclWJPMKNT  A^TlVrnKS  ' 

A  fourth  Council  recommendation  rfifUet>  to  the  Training  Authority  first  author- 
VM!4  in  tht*  11^7(1  Amendments.  The  Council  recommends  that  monies  authorized 
.  under  the  TruininK  Authority .  should  be  made  available  m  grant*  rather  than 
contra4;tb.  Project^  funded  under  thia  authority  should  include  conferenc<^,  intern^ 
ship#.  seminars  arid  worlwshopK  detiigned  to  improve  the  operation  of  TRIO  pro^Tamji 
and  the  iegisiation  should  niandaU^  that  training  be  appropriate  to  local  needs.  The 
leKi*lation  should  also  require  that  grants  be  made  only  after  conaulUt ion  with 
reiKionai  i\nd  Stat^-  |a«8ociations  of  persons  involved  in  the  projeet«. 

Vm'  frankly,  these  recommen4p:tions  are  designed  to  addresj*  problenw  which 
currently  exist  in  the  management  and  operation  of  the  training  Activities  author- 
i'/4xi  unfier  thii*  sul^rt.  Two  million  dollars  was  net  mide  out  of  the  $115  million 
TRfO  ftppropriatiorii  for  fiscal  1978  for  training  activities.  One  two  million  dollars 
contract  wa$  let— ^ihd  very  little. input  was  sought  or  accepted,  either  by  th6  Oflfice 
of  Education  or  the  contractor,  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  training.  As  a 
result,  the  training  has  not  been  as  sensitive  to  'local  needs  m  is  daiirable.^And. 
even  when  allowance  ia  made  for  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  year  of  the  project's 
operation,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  training  is  not  as  cost-effective  as  it  should 
be.  .  , 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  extremely  troublesome  to  the  NCCEOA.  In  a  moment  I 
arn  Koing  to  ar^ue  the  Council's  position  that  the  TRIO  authorization  level  should 
be  mi^ied  to  $4iH^  nuHion.  In  a  few  weeks  I  and  other  representatives  of  the 
NCCEOA  are  testifying  before  Congressman  Natirber's  Subcommittee  to  urge  an 
increasi*  jn  the  TRIO  appropriation  for  fiscal  1U80.  With  the  recent  increases  in 'the 
TRIO  appropriation— from  $70.:^  million  in  1970  io  $140  million  in  fiscal  1979-~the 
nc?ed  for  stafi^  training  is  es|>e<:iaily  critical.  Betwet?n  fiscal  197G  and  fisail  1978,  the 
number  of  \\m  Specwi  Services  projects  alone  roite  by  30%  and  these  new  staff 
nfiembers  need  effective  nuts  and  bolts  tr-aining  which  is  not  presently  available.. 
S'ii^iX^  we  in  the  TRIO-based  Associations  accept  the  responsibility  for  reprt^nting 
the  ne«ds  disadvantageti  students  to  the  Congress,  concomitantly,  we  must  and  do 
accept  tht?  res[X)f}8ibility  for  assuring  that  those  monies  appropriated  are  spent  in 
the  most  effective  possible  nutnner.  The  reconmiendaUpns  regarding  staff  develop- 
ment activitit»s  offeri^d  by  the  NCCEOA  were  made  to  further  Uiis  end. 
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Finally.  4i8  I  nunitioni?d  prt^viousiy.  thi*  NCX'EOA  in  ^l^<^ommending  an  increase  in, 
tltt?  TKK)  authorization  Ievi»i  from  i*2(M)  million  to  $400  miliion.  Currently,  while 
appropriations  Ktand  at  70  percent  at  the  authorization  level,  le^b  than  G  percx»nt  of 
the  target  population  is*  served.  Even  with  full  funding,  lt?s^  than  9  percent, of  the 
currently  eligible  population  Would  receive  Jiervices. 

Projecting  appropriation  incr^»iiiies  comparable  to  tho<»e  received  sinc*e  fiscal  WHi} 
and  a  pattern  of  aiiocation  of  funds  by  the  office  of  Kdu'cation  similar  to  that 
employed  by  them  in  fWal  .197>^.  the  distribution  of  TRK)  Fnonies  would  bt»  a« 
foilowfi.  Thiii  pnjjtK'U*  an  annual-  ♦i.H  p*»rct»nt  tncreane  for  Talent  Search  prt)jixrts,  an 
annual  LS  percent  increas*^  for  Upward  Bound  projiHjts,  and  an  annual  r>:i  pei-cent 
increase*  for  Si)t\:ial  Sej-vice^?  project**.  Figures  on  the  number  of  per^rfti  eligible  for 
Educational  Opp<)rtunit>  Centers  under  the  revise.d  criteria  were  not  availabde. 
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TRIO  offers  both  young  people  aT\d  ndulU  in  this  .tiociety  an  opportunfty  to 
achieve  upward  nK^iiity  at  a  relatively  tsnmljl  co6t  to  the  federal  government.  Thetie 
prQ^^^anl^  increasie  the  en'txrtivenww  of  the  other  Student  Assistance  Pr^am«^  au- 
thorized  under  Title  IV  especially  by  decreat^ing  the  waste  which  student  attrition 
often  rt»j>reH?ntii.  Moreover,  they  w?r\'e  to  aiiKure  that  the  Student  Aissistance  Pro- 
granaiJ  will  be  utiliiied  to  achieve  to  the  fuil^t  extent  possible  one  of  their  msyor 
intended  goals;  greater  equality  of  opportunity  in  poeteecondary  education.  This 
tmk  rtHjuireii  a  $400  million  invetitment, 

The*ie.  rkscommendationjs  submitted  by  the  NCCEOA  reflect  the  fUll  consideration 
of  TRIO  practitioners  and  are  intended  to  increase  Ihe  effectiveness  of  the  Special 
ProgramiJ  for  Students*  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds.  We  appreciate  the  consid- 
eratiofi  this  Subcommittee  has  already. given  to  the  reconomendations  and  weicoixie 
any  inquiri««5  or  comments  you  might  nave.         '  , 

Tkstimonv  ok  Dr.  Luthkk  K.  Okask,  DfRfcxrroK.  Upward  Bound  Pbix^ram,  Wkstkrn 
MicHiGA.^  Univkksity  JKALAMA:ioo,  Mich,  and  Pkksjdknt  ok  thk  Michigan  Coun- 
cil OK  Education  Ohpoktunity  Prog  hams  . 

Mr,  Chairman  and  rhembers  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Luther  R.  Dease 
and  I  art!  appearing  before  this  subcomnuttee  as  an  Upward  Bound  director  at 
We«tern  Michigan  University,  i  am  also  president  of  the  Michigan  Council  of 
Educational  Q>portunity  Program  and  a  member  of  the  Mid-America  Association  of 
Edu5;i«th5rial  CJpportunity  Program  Personnel  My  connnents  are  my  own  and  are  , 
baiiW  upt)n  my  experiences  and  knowledge  acquired  from  available  literature  on  the 
wbject. 

My  4nvolven>ent  with  Upward  Bound  began  with  the  proJ:ram's  inception  at 
Western  Michigaa  University/  I  have  servictsi  student  participants  us  instructor, 
resident  coordinator  and  assistant  director.  In  June,  1961),  I  iuisunied  the  director- 
ship. I  have  been  an  Upward  Bound  proj^x't  director  for  ten  years.  My  experiences 
and  contributions  have  been  rewarding. 

During,  the  past  year,  I  took  over  the  reins  as  president  oi'  the  M|itii3\n  Council 
for  Educational  Opportunity  I^x>grams.  jt  ^"^^ 

The  Michigan  Chapter  oi  the  Mid-America  Association  of  tkiMitional  Opportuni- 
ty Program  Personnel  exists  to  promote  the  interest  of  professloTial  educalbrs  con- 
cerned about  advancing  the  concept  of  ;sec*ondary  and  po6t -secondary  etjication, 

Th^  association's  mission  is  to  broaden  acces6  and^choice,  and  to  increas^  reten- 
tion  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students.  \ 

Historically,  education  aft^r  high  school  was  usually  planned  for  the  elite.  Stu- 
dents who  satisfied  the  academic  and  financial  requiVpments  for  adnu^Jsion  were 
usually  admitted  without  r€n>4»rvation.  For  thost-  who  did  not  nuvt  the  nc\:pssary 
criteria  for  admission,  college  was  beyond  their  reach. 

Two  major  barriers  prevented  many  students  from  entering'  into  higher  t»ducation- 
al  institutions.  They  were;  ia)  poor  academic  preparation;  this  eventually  leads  to 
denial  of  college  acceptance  for  admission;  and,  (b)  insufficient  fln^incial  resources  to 
defray  the  cost  of  college  exjjenses.  The  latter  barrier  illustrates  that  there  is  a  mnsi 
for  full  fmanciai  aid  funding  for  students  to  matriculate  in  college.  The  new  pro- 
p<^»d  recommended  legislation  a^drt>ss<^  itself  to  thi6  issut^  ^ 

upward  Bound  is  a  pr^^oUege,  ft»derally  fund<?d  program*that  is  designed  to  help 
high  s<?hooI  students  from  low  income  famili^  develop  the  skills  and*  motivation 
nece*wary  for  success  in  college.  I  pi»rsonalIy  view  the  program  as  preparing  the 
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*tudenU  with  survival  ^ilU.  Our  program  at  Wei4t4?rn  Michigan  Univenuty  has 
^thret?  (li)  rru^or  abjective*.  They  arv:  . 

1 .  To  decr«*H«e  the  dropcut  rate  by  incrtJaain^^  the  retention; 

2.  To  generate  hkiW^  and  motivation;  and  -  ^  . 

3.  To  incr^JdJie  entr>'  rate  into  poeti^ecandary  inatitution*. 

The  program  alao  atrivea  to  change  nt^ative  attitud^^  to  positive  cne«.  In  other 
words  change  "I  can't"  to  "I  can."  . 

There  are  several  core  functions  related  to  the  recommended  legialatioh.  These 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  past  legi»iaXion/  I  will  liat  and  comment  on  each  cord  , 
function  and  theiri  relative  importance,.  ^  ' 

Reading,  Writing,  Mathematicj*,  etc.:  The^ie  three  counn^  tiiught  aloiig  with 
speech  and  liiJtening  form  the  core  unit  in  the  c^)mmunicative  «kills.  It  i«.  recom- 
mended that  a  concerted  effort  be  rendered  to  u^rade  student  participanta  in  the 
above  mentioned  areaa  prior  to  college  niatriculation.  . 

Penional  Counireling:  During  the  summer*  pha»e,  counselors  and  directon*  spend 
many  houm  counsteling  involving:  (1)  who  am  I?  (2)  Value  clarification;  ^S)  Conduct- 
iim  self-deieating  behavior  senunaf*;  and  (4)  Placing  emphasis  on  career  counseling. 

Academic  Adviaing:  It  is  recommended  that  direc*toni  and  couns<eiors  advi^  stu- 
dent participanta  on  the  college  preparatory  requirementii  they  will  need  (qx  their 
college  major  / 

Tutorial  StTVice:^:  Thii»  ta^k  is  continuous.  Some  directors  view  tutoring  aa  an 
important  component  for  academic  survival  in  hi^h  ^hools  generally,  but  more 
importantly  seen  as  a  necessafV'y  supportive  service  in  both  the  summer  phase  and 
academic  school  year. 

Kxpofturc  to  Cultural  Event*}:  It  is  recommended  that  exposure  to  cultural  eventis 
assist  in  burjlding  the  enrichment  of  back^TOund  experiences.  One  can  assume  that 
the  world  of  the  sti^lent  could  broaden  and  take  od  a  now  dimension  as  a  re*>ult  of 
this  exposure.  Examples  of -such  cultural  exposure  are:  (l)  the  King  Tut  exhibition; 
(2)  the  musical  play  'The  Wiz'';  and  (3)  exploring  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry^  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Students  learn  from  these  experience.  Their  value 
system  is  somew^uit  altered  also. 

Expanding  the  Eligibility  Years  from  13  to  19:  This  new  recommended  le^jklation 
lowers  tl^\  eligibility  age  from  14  to  13.  This  age  group  range  is  not  inclusive  of 
veterans. 

The  recommended  legislation  encourages  ''instruction  designed  to  prepare  youths 
partici|)ating  in  the  project  for  careers  in  which  persons  froaii  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds are  particularly  under  re  presented/'  As  a  project  director,  I  have  been 
appijilled  at  the  disadvantaged  students  who  shun  the  sciences  as  a  major  field  in 
college.  I  recently  completed  a  study  at  my  h(^t  institution.  One  of  my  findings  was 
that  no  evidence  was  found  thar'^y^-ard  Bound  students  would  select  science 
majors  at  a  higher  rate  than  non-Upward  Bound  studeiits. 

Ihc  Upward' Bound  intervention,  as  supported  by  the  literature  and  was  to  a 
slight  d^»gret?  supported  in  my  study,  mi^t  have  an  impact  on  students  to  remain  in 
college  and  obtain  the  college  degree.  There  is  an  historical  pattern  by  minority 
persons  in  coUegt-  to  refrain  from,  selecting  science  majors.  Emphasis  in  the  form  of 
special  thrust  iw  the  science  area  and  workshop^i  are  nmxied  if  more  students  are  to 
be  encoui*aged  to  select  science  majors. 

In  TJTG  the  Ri»t*earch  Triangle  Institute,  under  cx)ntract  with  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  conduclid  a  study  of  the  Upward  Bound  programs.  The  major 
findings  of  this  sti^dy  suggested  that  ta)  the  program  increased  entrv'  into  p>o6tsecon- 
dary  education  for  di^dvantaged  students  (71%  of  Upward  Bouno  participants  as 
comp^ired  l^o  47%  of  Uie  coniparison  group);  (b)  the  leitgth  of  time  a  student  is  in  the 
program  is  diri»ctly  relat*»d  to  the  probability  of  postiecondary  enrollment;  and  (c) 
the  study  revealed  that  About  7li%  of  Upward  Bound  students  beginning  postsecon- 
dary  education-t^ntered  four^year  colleges  and  universities  as  compared  with  45%  of 
the  control  ^ roup  ^  "  /   •         \  - 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am*pleused  to  have  been  invited  to  appear  before  this  committee. 
I  hope  that  my  reniurks  will  prove  useful. 

.    STA-TEMfciNT  OK  Danny  Ealum,  TRIO  Dksk  DiK^rroR.  Unitku  Statks  S^t^DKNT 

ASSOCIATldK' 

Mr.  (^^huirman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  fur  the 
opportunity  tp  be  here  today.  My  name  is  Danny  Ramon  Ealum.  I  am  Director  of 
the  TRIO  I>esk.  an  intern  position  with  the  United  States  Student  Association 
lUS8A*.  I  arp  oh.  leave  from  Vincennes  University  in  Indiana,  where  I  am  currently 
enrolled  as  aSp#«^hman  in>the  pre-law  program,  f  would  not  have  made  it  this  far  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  JRIO  programs,  namely  Upward  Bound. 
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Born  and  ruis4xi,in  Kv^nhviUfc*.  Indiana,  whertf  I  am  tiu'  oldebt  of  five  children,  iny 
iamjly  hai>  had  diSficult  timet*  juiit  like  many  ot^xer  ditnidvantaged  famiiieti.  When  I 
wo*}  a  high  £ri?«hman  I  had  a  vt^ry  difficujt  time  adju^iing  to  the  new  school 

tu  which  I  had  been  busised.  Thiti  difficulty  grew  worse  until  I  wmi  expelled  (rom 
high  schcx^l  tor  the  rest  of  the  semester.  Durin^^  this  period  1  waa  fortunate  enough 
to  mii^t-  Mni.  Verna  (\x)per.  who  was-  in  charge  of  the  Upward  Bound  program  in 
Lvansville.  Indiana.  Mrs  Cbopc^r  got  me  into  the  Upward  Bound  program  and 
encouroKed  me  to  return  to  i^rhooi  and  graduate. 

,1  found  through  my  personal  exf)erience  that  Upward  Bofind  was  not  a  welfaa? 
.  program  but  a  strong  t^du^ational  program.  The  mtensive  instruction  in  math, 
reading,  and  English  improved  my  biisic  skills  so  that  I  could  compete*  effeclivtily  in 
the  cUis*ttroum.  The  elective  cla&se»  offert\i  in  the  Upward  Ikjund  curriculum  broad- 
eni*d  my  horizons  and  outlook.  I  learned  to  think  in  terms  of  a  professional  career. 

Not  only  has  Upward  Bound  provided  me  with  tutorial  asiiigtance  .and  career 
counst46ig,  but  moot  of  all,  Upward  Bound  has  given  me  the  fc»eling  of  being 
s<)mel)ody.  When  I  was  in  Upward  Bound  we  lived  on  campus  at  Vincennes  Univer- 
sity  andf  really  got  the  fivling  of  btu^ig  on*  our  owr>  The  progranj  also  encouraged  us 
to  gBt/mvoived  in  activities,  even  if  wc  weren't  the  best  in  them.  Staying  and 
{>ataicipating  in  the  Upward  Bound  progwim  has  made  my  mother  vi*ty  proud  of  mo 
and  alwfN^elptHl  me  to  set  an  example  for  my  three  brothers  a?id  one  sister. 

In  par|iatilar.  I  found  that  Upward  Bound  heljHHi  me  realize  there  are  i^eople  who 
are  wilhnt  to  help  you  when  times  get  rough.  Without  TRIO  programs,  such  as 
Upwarti.Ljound,  and  the  bt»autiful  p€H)ple  who  have  helpcxl  me,  I  would  not  have 
reached  tins  point  today.  I  probably  would  have  delayi-d  going  to  school  and  gradu- 
ating' Upward  Bound  hab  givt»n  nn*  the  opportunity  to  get  a  college  education,  while 
in  the  prtx-'ess  teaching  me  to  rt>spect  myself  and  others  around  me. 

I  have  come  bi»fore  you  to  tell  you  Itow  important  and  effective  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams are,  and  the  need  for  full  funding  of  these  programs,  it  m  my  duty,  as  a  TRIO 
student,  to  testify  and  make  way  for  the  miiiions  of  disadvantaged  students.  like" 
myself,  who  have  not  yet  experienced  the  unusual  opfX)rtunities  in  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams to  their  fulU»st  potential. 

WUAT  SlURiI.l)  BK  I'HK  Al^ THOHIZATlOiV  LKVKl.  i\)H  I'HK  TKU)  lMt(X;KAMS-' 

Progj-am:.  Sptvial  Pn)grams  fur  Students  from  Disadvantagi^d  Backgrounds  jTRIOr 
-Fdblic  U?w  Number;  lU  ;ilS,  as  amended  b>'  94-482  Common  Title:  Education 
Amendments  of  VM{'k  Subjection  Dt>signation:  Title  IV.  (Student  Assistance).  Hurt  C, 

Purfxxsc*  of  the  program:  To  ideiUify  qualifuHi  students  from  low  Income  families, 
or  who  have  academic  j>otential  Sut  may  lack  adtx|uate  si>cortdary  education;  are 
■physically  handicap|xxi.  suffer  from  backgrounds  of  severe  rural  Uoiat'i on  or  cuitur 
^ii  deprivation  to  prepi\re  them  for  j>ost-stH:ondary  t^ducation.  and  to  provide  special 
services  for  such  students 

Reauthorization  Htvommendation:  ^(H)  million 

(General  Comment;  The  Unite<i  States  Student  Association  f.USSA!,  which  Veprt^ 
seats  :i  million  college  and  Ufiiversity  students,  is  reoue^ting  that  the  authorization 
level  b*?  raiscti  from  $2iM)  million  to  $400  million.  In  l^li}  the  authorization  level  was 
raisi^d  from  ^100  nnUion  to  $2(K)  million  as  a  n»sult  of  an  amendment  introduced, by 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Chisholm  introduced  an  amendment  to  raise  the 
authorization  level  from  $\iK)  fnillion  to  $2tH)  million,  a  suhsUntial  increasi»,  tells  us 
that  the  TRIO  prt^grams  are  elTtHrtive  and  nt>cessiiry  .for  providing  the  economic  and 
culturally  deprivt^d  student  with  acct^  to  a  post-secondary  education.  Yet  funding 
at  the  $2iH)  million  level  would  provide  access  to  only  25%  of  the  eligible  p^ipulation. 
Thert^  are  viirrentjy  over  \2iH)  T  FUO  programs  in  existence,  but  applications^nunilx»r 
over  I4iH),  (iiven  the  size  of  the  tiirget  populati{)n  and  the  level  of  appropriations 
and  inereas€»s  which  would  ^)e  necessxiry  to  bt^gin  to  meet  unmet  neixis,  it  was 
determin^>d  that  5^(H)  million  is  an  appropriate  and  mxri^'ssary  authority  level. 

{f  the  authon^ition  Ifvel  were  rais^-d  to  $4fJ()  million,  it  would  allow  the  provision^ 
of ^M/ff)  s<Tvict»s  to  more  students  who  are  eligible  for  thx»  program  hut  cannot 
pal^^pate  now  bi'Causi*  of  lack  of  funding  ,  . 

(  ' 

rH>:  FIRST  CKNKHA'rfON  {'(JNCKrr        >  ,' 

^  The  reauthoriiUitiop  language  for  eligibility  of  participants  in  Upw^ird  Bound  and 
SfHK'ial  Si^vices  for  Dis^uivant^'iged  Students  should  l>e  changed  to  include  the  fust 
generation  concept.  A  first  generation  college  student  should  hi)  dt^lmed  to  be  a 
p4?rson  whos*'  natural  or  adoptive  parents  did  not  complete  a  baccalaureate  degre*?. 

This  is  an  imsxjrtant  concept  if  we  are  truly  concerned  about  ktn^ping  th*^  spirit  in 
which  the  legislation  was  originally  piiss<xi — that  is  to  oj:>en  doors  and  to  provide 
access  to  pcKst  stx'cindary  txiucation  where  the  doi)rs  have  st^emed  clostxl,  In  my  case, 
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l  »m  «  firetj^^neratiort  litudtfnt.  AlthouKh  my  purenU*  do  not  have  a  coUcge  educa- 
tiun,  iiwy  dp  have  a  dreani  that  I  will  U»  colU^e  i>ducat«d.  My  going^  through  tho»e 
coiitJge  ck)orii,  hopefully,  will  have  a  rippling  effect.  My  brbtiwn*  and  sister,  iieeiug 
my  MUCCMM  will  be  encuuragKi  to  tr>^  hard^T  tu  achieve,  and  Mun;ly  I  wiii  that 
my  ion*  and  daughter*  complete  po^tniecondary  lichooiing.  ITie  finit  generation 
co{ic«pt  iM  a  good  ofie  becauite  it  will  have  the  eifect  of  ensuring  %^ider  acc^  and  it 
wiii  enaure  a  nxw  dficient  uae  of  monies  becauiie  of  the  rippling letTect  it  will  have 
in  individual  fi»milie«.  | 

Therefore,  Jr  feel  strongly  that  the  eligibility  criteria  language  ishould  be  amended 
to  include  t^e  first  generation  concept.   _ 

miDluNT  KINANCIAL  AID.  ,  . 

One  point  oi'  concern  for  all  «tudent^  enrolled  in  Special  Servian  for  Disadvan- 
taged Student^  progranru$  ib  financial  aid.  Cotning  from  a  disadvantaged  background, 
program  studentj^  are  unable  to  bring  financial  r^urces  to  school  It  is  important 
that  schools  receiving  federal  funds  for  Special  Service**  programs  be  committee  also 
to  eniiurii^  that  Special  Services  students  receive  adequate,  financial  aid  packages 
so  that  thi^*  students  may  stay  in  school.  A  strong  directive  needs  to  come  from 
this  reauthorization  process  to  the  host  schools  S4)"truit  program  monies,  and  finan- 
cial aid  monies  are  not  wasted  but  are  wed  in  a  common  goal— the  successful 
con}pletion  of  |X)st>seoondary  education  by  prc^ram  students.  v 

These  are  some  oi'  the  most  critical  points  for  rcauthori;£atian.  To  aid  you  in  your 
consideration  in  a  statement  of  detailed  inforination  about  the  TRIO  programs, 
including  description's  of  each  program,  summary  statistics,  evaluations  and  funding 
history.  As  you  can  set?,  TRIO  programs  have  been  very  etVective  in  increasing  high 
school  retention,  and  graduation  rates,  and  college  entrance,  retention  and  gradua- 
tion rates.  USSA  views  TRIO  as  an  investment  to  protect  the!  multi-billion  dollar 
investment  the  Federal  Government  has  in  student  aid,  If  disadvantaged  students 
are  given  the  financial  support  they  need,  but  are  denied  academic  support,  they 
will  drop  out  of  college.  The  end  result  of  this  will  simply  be  unfulfilled  educational 
goals  for  the  students  and  wasting  of  the  governments  student  aid  funds. 

UEik'KIPimV  OK  TH^TKiU  PKOGRAMS  ,  .  \ 

TRIO  wiis  authorizc»d  under  Section  417,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  in  Subpart 
4,  Special>Ptograms  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds.  (As  amended  by 
the  jijffr)  Education  Amendments.) 

Thff  legislation  authorized  services  specifically  designed  to  identify  and  assist 
■youths  from  low-income  families  who  have  academic  potential,  but  who  may  lack 
adequate  secondary. school  preparation,  who  may  be  physically  handicapped,  or  who 
may  be  disadvantiiged  because  of  severe  rural  isolation .  to  enter,  continue,  or 
resume  programs  of  secondary  and  post-secondary  education. 

These  programs  came  to  be  known  as  the  TRIO  programs  including:  Talent 
Search  [TS)  H»f>5;  U^jward  Bound  (UB)  1905;  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged 
Students  (SSDS)  UHm;  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  {EOC^^  1972;  Service  Learn- 
ing  Centers  ^SLC)  197ii;  ;ind  Training  Authority  ITA)  197(k  . 

Talent  Se<irvh.— Off  campus  community  based-  recruiting  programs  denned  to: 
Identify  vn>utlis  of  financial  or  cultural  need  to  complete  secondary  or  undertake 
post-aecondary  education;  publicize  and  provide  students  with  information  on  exist- 
ing student  financial  aid;  encourage  secondary  or  college  dropouts  of  demonstrated 
aptitude  to  continue  resume  post-secondary  ixiucation;  and  two-thirds  of  TS 
|)articipants  must  meet  low  income  criteria, 

UpuKird  Bimnd—On  bampus,  post-secondary  pre|:wrat6ry  recruitment  program 
designed  for  high  schoolj  youths  of  grades  10-12:  To  generate  skills  and  motivation 
nec<ssisary  for  s^uccess  in  ei^ucation  beyond  high  school;  to  provide  youths  from  low 
income  backgrounds  and  with  inadequate  secondary  school  preparation  with  a  vari- 
ety o^'  acadtHnic  and  cultural  activities,  on  a  full-time  ba^  during  the  summers  and 
academic  years;  and  to  provide  tutorial  assistance  in  areas  of  English,  Math  and 
other  areas  of  inadequate'  preparations. 

Special  Sennces. --On  campus  compensatory  and  counf$eiing  services  for  post-sec- 
ondary education  studetft^?  designed  to:  assist  students  from  deprived  educationaU 
cultural  or  economic  backgrounds,  the  physically  handicapped  and  th«ie  with  limit- 
ed English  speaking  amlity  who  are  in  need  of  such  servicetK  provide  tutorial 
assistancx^  in  com  pen  saUjry  skills  courses,  reading,  writ  ing»  math,  communications; 


provide  courtst*ling  and 


supportive  serv-ices  for  students  in  need*  of  information, 


academic  and  personal  sjupport  assistance;  and  provide  educational  bilingual  teach- 
ing, guidance  and  cpunst?iiing. 
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tlduvationul  Opportunity  Centeni.—On  and  off  campus  educ^itioiwl  rt?itouive.  infor-' 
mation  and  recruitini-m  ceiit4?ra  fiier\'ing  areas  with  majqr  goncentration  of  low 

■  income  fainiliiw  dwtu^ned  to:  aii4iiiit,r4?i>idt?nt*  who  denu>n*traU»  nttid  to  pursue  post- 
jiecoiicbry  educ^ttiou;  provide  infonnation,  counseling  and  aii^uitance  on  admwsion 
and  tlnancial  aid;  provide  counseling  and  tutorinK  for  enroiied  students  from  the 
area  who  need  such  aii»Mitance;  and  provide  couju*eiin^  and  recruitment  information 
to.  «taff  of  neighboring  high  lichooU.  colletget^  and  universitietf. 

^  Servii-e  lA^rnin^  Centers. --on  camputi  compensatory  and  counseling  k?rvice:  V:i  of" 
SLl'  partici|>ant«  do  not  have  to  fit  the  low  income  criteria;  and  detsignvd  to  provide 
compenji^atory  educational  and  other  special  servict^  for  students  who  are  enrolled 
or  accept c^d  for  ^nroUment  in  that  institution. 

•  Trai/iiri^  Authority. — On  and  off  campus  stall  and  leadership  personnel  training. 
Institutions,  public  and  non-profit  private*  organiitations  may  contact  thtf  Comniis- 
Hiuner  of  Education  to:  develop  and  provide  inservice  training  programs  far  TKIQ 
StatT  and  personnel;  and  improve  their  skills  and. the  delivery  and  effei'tiveni^ss  of 

■  services.  \  % 

STATISTU*S  UN  THK  TKK)  I'R(x;KAMS 

Program:  Special  ProRrams  for  students  froni  DisadvantagtKi  Backgrounds  (TRIO): 
Public  l^w  Nuinber-U2-81^.  as  amendi\i  by '94-482;  Common  Title—Fxiucation 
Amendmentis  of  I97(i;  ajid  Subsection  EfesignaUon— Title  IV  (Student  Assistance, 
Parte.) 

In  197;V7fc>  (THIO)  programs  starved  2^^4.35^)  students,  32,(KK)  in  Upwai-d  Hound 
programs,  1 12,mKV  through  Talent  Search;  89,?5p  in  Spt^'ial  Services;  and  r^OOi) 
.students  at  Educational  Opportunity  CAMiters. 

il)  The  Upward  Bound  program  is  increasing  entry  into  pofet-secondary  education 
[or  disadvantaged  students.  Among  high  school  graduates  in  the  class  of  11)74,  71 
percent  of  the  Upward  Bound  participants  entered  poiJt-secondary  education  com- 
pared to  47  pi»rcent  of  the  comparison.  -  \ 

Upward  Bound  projects  on  the  whole  retain  (iO-7y^>f.  of  their  students  thri3^ugh 
high  school  graduation,  place  .lO-fiO^r  of  those  graduates  in  college,  and  repor^  that  ^ 
BO-H<)  pi»rcent  of  th6se  entering  college  are  retained  for  two  or  more  years. 

*  M  percent  of  Talent  Search  clients  are  not  high  school  graduates  60  percent  of 
the  hi^h  iichool  graduates  are  placed  in  post^secondary  institutes,  a  figure  represent- 
ing 4,404  post-secondary  placements  by  projects  reporting, 

♦ 

[U)  petcrnlj ' 

.  .  ^. ,    .  ^ .  f     .  .      •  _ 

IKK)  Cw^fiiivf  FRK}  Ga^HWiiOie  ' 

rnfu^^ifTl^f^f  <-i!e*i  "jtu^t^  iirfv«3      '  studenl  .gfocp  j.iLX}enf  ^fCHip' 

;U8)  48.603  •„  707         45./  7?       ■  4/ 

(TS)  b8,404   V    •   ?8.0  13.0        *  12  24 

.(SSOS)  J3.485.  ■   -  --         ■■  64  36 


Satistaclofy  «iif3<Jemu:  progress   ^   5,948'          .  30 

Transfefred  to  otl>ef  coll^ge/wiivefSity   ^^,181  9 

Gfadu^to  ..  ^  ^  ^        '  5,/8]        "  25 

fotat   ■                     t^-  .                        . .    :  64 

fnsuftont  aid  :   982  4 

P^rsml  reasons  .-.  .     ^    5,185  22 

Total  '  •  ,  26 

Acadefpic  dismissal,   :       \  2,22?  9 

AdniMiistfative  dismissal   181  1 

Totai  ,  .       .;     2,408    ^  10 
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\l)  Kx4;Iudini{  Sjxvuil  Vi»U»rans  Pragram.^-Rei^arch  TriaiiKle  InstituUv  North  Caro- 
lina Program  .vear,l^>T4.  i'^^  Compiirative  Group-students  enrallod  in  ^me  high 
school  as  .3k-lect4Hi  Upward  Bound  student^  and  who  would  ordinarily  be  eligible. 

In  U)77.  Hop.  Shirli'y  Chishglm  aimed  to  ^t»t  from  $I(H)  to  milHon  (ot  TRIO 
^'^^^^^^"^  '^^^^  i^^^*'  ^»  spetH!h  on  the  hous4^  floor  lauding  achiev^^nientb  of 
thf  TRIO  prok^ranis.  In  particular,  she  cit^  an  ongoing  Office  of  Education. study,  of 
14  Upward  Bound  projects  which  shows  that  iU  studehtij  enter ♦  post-secondary 
education  at  a  iUJ  to  10  percent  rate,  compiired  with  the  SO  pi^rcent  mark  of  a 
control  group  from  similar  .backgroundii. 

•  Amounts  appropnatixi:  fiscal  year  lH7<v$70.;^  million— fiscal  year  l^TT-^^f)/ mil- 
liofi  -  tlii<'al  year  PJ7S-Sur)  million—fijical  year  U)7D-^140  million,  amount  needed  for 
tiijca^  year  iaM>-^:ilK)  nnilion.  which  in  Ml  funding.  An  anuropriation  of  S2<X)  miUion 
would  allow  the  provision  of  services  to  approximately  570,000  students.  ;in' increase 
of  lIp.tHH)  students  over  the  ejjU^imatwi  number  to  b^i  served  in  fiscal  1979. 
Authoriziition  should  tnv  increased  to  $400  miUion. 

THii)  flUXlHAM  i)>»KRATIONkS  AND  KVALIJ Al IONS 

^  .4.  [/puani  i^Jii/ici. --I97.V7i].  40a  iUB)  projects  were  funded  [2  new  project^s  and 
401  cofitmuin|s' prujtvUK  The  grants  to  projects  ranged  from  $20.^63  t<;  ^l^GO.OOO  with 
an  aver^ige  ot  $Hr>.10r>.  Approximately  46.iSl  students  wfere  ^rved  by  the  prc^fam. 
Of  the  4^'^  projects.  ;^24  were  hosted  by  four-ye^ir  college  ok  universities,  58  were 
h6>8U\i  by  two-year  colleges,  and  five  were  hot^ted  by  vocational  schools. 

The  lati*st  available  program  diita. shows  that  in  1976  over  nine  thousand  (9,245) 
Upward  Bound  participants  completed  high  school  and  that  about  70  percent  of 
thi»se  .wer€»  planning  on  entering  some  form  of  post -secondary  education— mostly 
college  fH^rcent).  About  tJ.327  (68  pt*a*ent)  of  the  197()  graduates  actually  enrolled 
inj:ol leges  the  s*ime  year. 

71  percent  iUB^  jitudents  enter^xi  post-st»condary  institutions  compared  to  47  per- 
cent of  the  comparisipn. 

^  B.  Talent  .Si'anc^. ';-Il)75-7ii.  Il^i  projects  were  funded  with  the  $6  million  appro^ 
{jriat^ion;  of  these  projtvts  HI  are  continuing.  5  are  new.  The  grants  ranged  from 
^*l,tHKl  to  ;SI70.(HH)  with  an  averiige  grant  of  ^51^710.  Average  cost  per  client  was 
estimated  by  the  program  at  $41.  based  on  the  estimated  total  of  14(;.00()  clients  to 
be.served.  . 

in  the  19'i")-7t>  academic  year,  40,^^9^>  clients  were  placed  in  post-secondary  educa- 
tion with  an  additional  2|).358  accepted,  but  not  yet  enrolled,  Approximately  21,000 
actual  or  potential  dropouts  wer»  persuaded  to  return  to  school  or  college.  Slightly 
more  than  4,iK)0  were  enrolled  in  high  school  tn^uivalency  programs/ 

Biiftt*d  upon  the  reports  of  the  UK)  of  the  130  funded  projects  from  July  1.  1976 
through  Decenibi»r  31.  h)7i\,  approximately  6,UK)^actual  or  potential  dropouts  were 
persuadtni  to  return  to  school  or  college.- Nearly  1.200  clients  were  enrolled  in  high 
school  t^quivalency  program^.  In  addition,  slightly  more  than  24.0{K)  clients  were 
placeci  in  post -secondary  eniucation  with  an  additional  0.300  accepted,  but  not  yet 
enrolled. 

f^Ahuaiumai  ()pfh}rtunily  Cvnters. —On  J unv  30,  1976,  the  Educational  Op|X)rtu- 
^n'Lty  C«Uers  Prugvam.  completed  it  stK-ond  year  of  operation.  Final  reports  submitted 
to  the  OE  centra!  office  indicated  that  the  twelve  funded  projects  provided  various 
forms  of  counseling  and  assistance  to  3i,109  piirticipants;  Eight  HEW  regions  hosted 
orn?  center  each,  while  two  regions  hooted  two  centers  each.  The  average  grant  was 
^2r)^!.000  and  the  average  cost  per  participant  was  $81, 


1.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PASllClPANIS 

BY  CENTER.  ESTIMATED  COST  PER  PARTICIPANT 
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12.  Wiste^  {X)   

1,226 

133 

Awerage  cost  per  participwt...^  

37,159, 

81 

Due  to  the  newneti}  of  thi»  program,  ^  eviduation  has  not  baen  conducted. 
Program  data  for  the  fii*E  ymr  the  program  show»  that  12,412  participants  were 
placed  in  poataec^m^iary .  schooia  or  other  t  vp6»  <^  training  pn>granis,  and  2,707 
participanta  had  been  accepted  by  a  poat^eocmdary  in^tution  but  had  nc^  yet  bejfun 
their  »tudiea.  More  than  100,000  individuala  received  swie  aaaistance  through  the 
centers, 

A  Sp€cial  Seruiam  far  Disadvanrag^d  Students.—ln  fiscal  year  1975.  327  project* 
ware  funded  (9  new  ai^  318  continuSrig).  Hie  granta  ranged^  from  $15,CM0  to 
$250,000,  with  an  average  grant  of  1$70,3S3.  The  average  cwat  per  student  was  |228. 
ARproxinaately  50  percent  of  tl^  clienta  are  black,  about  25  percent  were  white,  and 
about  20  percent  wen*  of  spaniah  decent  Approximately  55  percent  erf  the  clients 
were  female.  A  amall  portion,  roughly  8  percent,  of  Uie  cJients  reported  family 
incomes  of  $9,000  or  more.  Approximately  63  percent  of  the  clients  reported  incomes 
of  $6,000  or  less.  During  the  period  from  July  4,  .  1976  through  Dumber  31,  1976, 
projects  were  funded  with  a  $23  million  appropriation,  of  theae  project*  55 
received  two  month  funding  for  the  transition  quarter  ending  Sei^mber  30,  1976. 

Based  upon  329  reporting  projects  of  the  366  total,  the.co^it  per  client  was  $337] 
Approximately  5  percent,  of  the  clients  were  culturally  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, 6  percent  were  of  limited  English  speaking  ability,  independent  of  the  low. 
income  criteria.  About  one-half  of  the  clients  were  black,  24  percent  were  white,  and 
17  percent  were  hispanic, 

PEOqiUM  EiTECTIVKNksS  AND  PROQR£SS 

Program  records  sl^w  that  in  fiscal  year  1975  (pro^pram  year  1975-76),  approxi- 
mately 90,000  students  participated  in  the  Special  Services  programs.  Of  this 

:;iiumber,  about  66,500  received  supportive  services  for  the  entire  period;  about  5,8flto 
Hiudenta  showed  adequate  academic  and  personal  a4justm4nt  and  moved  out  of  the 
pnjjfram  into  the  regular  academic  channels  of  the  ho/t  institutions;  about  5,800 

graduated  from  the  host  institutions,  and  about  2,200yieft  the  host  institution  to 
transfer  to  other  collies,  and  presumably  were  nrnkuig  satisfactory 'progTe^,\or 
transfer  would  probably  not  have  been  possible.         f  .  ^ 

TSIO  PROGRAMS— NUMBER  OF  PRO.m7rS  FUNDED 

In  the  fiscal  year  1978  with  an  appropriation  of  $llo  million,  1025  projects  were 
funded.  For  the  fiscal  year  1979,  the  funding  increased  to  $140  miUion  and  the 
number  of  pnojecta  jumped  to  1250. 

However,  the  total  request  for  funding  was  $205  million  for  1,507  projects  as 
follows:  *  • 


£0H   $10.75  (51}  $6.3  (22)  $17  (73) 

■TS._  .-.   9.9  (90}  15.4  (130)  25.3  (22) 

UB   18  (113)  61  (376)  79  (4S9) 

SSOS   26.6  (245)  56.8  (480)  8^.4  (725) 
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,  [acMntm  ^opfuii  1^  '        iiS  ,  IOC     .  ^ktUwrny 

1970  -■'  .                  56,6SC  44.601  '5.0C0  29,601  10.000  

1971                        SiM  50,000  5,000  30,000      15,0M   •  

1972  :  :       95,000  51000  i  5.000  *3i,ooQ    15,000   ,•:  

1973,..::   m,m  ■  sijn  6,oqo  33331  23.000  

.1974  „.......■  I'OO.OOO  >  70,331  6,000  38,331      23,0<X)  3.000   

19/5......;   100,000  v'  70,331  B,000  38,331      23,000  3,000   

1976  ■   100,000  '  70.331  6,000  38,331      23,000       3,000  . 

  200,000  84,400  8,900  41.500  '30.000  .  4.000  

5^781.   200,000;  .115,000  12.500  49,700  45.500  ^      5,300       2  000 

1979  :   200.000  140.000  15,300  61000      55,000       6,300  2,400 

* 


Tkstimony  ok  Fuji  R  Adachi,  Dikkctok,  Division  of  Studknt  Educational 

Of^'OKTUNITY*  UnIVKKSITV  ok  WYOiONG 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tht*  subcommittee,  k»t  nu»  begin  by  stating  that  the 
TKIO  Programs,  more  spt^cificaUy  the  Upward  Bound  and  Special  Services  projects, 
have  done  a  great  deal  towards  advancing  the  cause  of  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ty at  the  secondar>^  and  jxj^tisecondary  levels.  The  TRIO  reauthorization  is  impera- 
tive in  order  for  this  elTort  to  continue.  Equal  educational  opportunity  is  especially 
important  at  the  University  of  Wyoming,  since  it  i&  the  only  four  year  institution 
(public  or  private)  in  the  entire  state.  The  University  of  Wyoming. is  the  only  and 
fmal  re»«ource  for  disadvantaged  students  to  pursue  or  obtain  a  fctficcalaureate 
degree.. 

TUo  National  Coordinating^  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations 
(NCCEOA)  has  subjnitted  a  position  paper  on  the  TRIO  program's  reauthorization 
to  this  Hubconimittee  on  February  id,  at  the  Chairman's  request.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  thrse  recommendations  concerning  eligibility  requirementi>  for  project  par- 
ticipants, contained  within  that  document.  My  remarks  will  concentrate  on  the 
Special  Service  program^  but  many  of  the  recommendations  can  generally  refer  to 
ainthe  programs  within  the  TRIO  legislation. 

iJefore  getting  into  the  three  specific  recommendations,  I  shall  discuss  the  ration- 
jrfe  for  changing  the  eli^fibility  raouirements  contained  in'  the  current  I^islation. 
The  cura^nt  legiblative  language  \ises  terms  such  as  "limited  English  speaking 
ability",  "deprived  educationaJ  background,"  and  "s4»vere  rural  isolation"  as  eligibil- 
ity requirements.  In  addition  to  bemg  unclear  and  ambiguous,  these  terms  are  not? 
uniformly  measurable  and  not  easily  verified.  The  three  eligibility  requirements 
which  the  NCX^EOA  pai)er  rt^commends,  alleviates  this  problem  within  the  current 
legislative  language  ana  also  specifies  a  definite  target  population  and  generate  a 
population  in  need  of  services  provided  by  TRIO  I^ograms. 

The  intent  of  the  position  paper  submitted  by  the  National  Coordinating  Council 
of  Education^^l  Opportunity  Associations  is  to  eliminate  all  of  the  current  legislative 
language  concerning  eligibility  requirements  for  Special  Service  participants  and 
replace  it  with  the  following  thrt»e  recommendations. 

The  first  recommendation  is  to  include  the  relatively  new  cx)ncept  of  the  *Tirst 
generation  college  student."  The  term  "First  Genf  ration  .College  Student"  means  a 
person  whose  parents  have  not  completed  a  baccalaureate  degree.  This  concept  is 
aimed  at  helping  the  children  of  disadvantaged  .families.  It  is  positive  in  its-ap- , 
proach.  -since  we  art^  requiring  that  students  bis  the-  first,  in  their  immediate  family 
to  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree.  As  opfx>sed  to  the  negative  connection  derived 
from  former  terminology,  such  as  'WucalionaJIy  or  culturally  deprived  ,or  severely 
isolated.'-  Also  note  that  the  t«rm  "first  generation  college  student"  dear,  unam- 
biguous, uniformly  measurable  and  easily  verified.  j 

The  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  (1976)  shows  that  the  first  generation  college 
student  is  less  likely  to  graduate  from  high  t>chool  or  college  than/ a  non-first 
generation  college  student  and  that  the  first  generation  college  student  generally 
comet*  from  a  family  ,with  a  high  incidence  of  poverty.  The  data  clearly  shows  that 
this  population  is  ii^'need  of  services  provided  by  TIHO  Prc^rams,  but  this  is  not  the  * 
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i^kige.  The  lanue  is  tht*  documenU?d  net>d  for  ^erv-ices  by:the. population  that  U  both 
fin>t  gent»rati6n.  col  lege  and  luw'income,  which  bring^i  uL&io  our  second  recommenda- 
tion. It  coricernii  the  definition  of  a  low  income  individual.  The  current  la^  u^  the 
{.jpvorty  level  e«tablijihi*d  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  but  experience  hua  shown  that 
many  gtudt^nta  who  heed  help  w^ith  study,  reading,  writing  and  math  i^killb  are 
eUminat4>d  from  Special  St>r\^ice  projectiJ,  bts^auk^  of  the  current  definition  of  low- 
income.  The  National  Coordinating  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Ab&ociations 
recommends  that  the  term  'iow  income  individual"  me«iii>  a  person  from  a  Eamily 
whi»k*  taxable  income  for  the  preceeding  year  did  not  exceed  150  percxint/of  an 
amount  tH^ual  to  the  poverty  level  determined  by  Uiiing  critt?ria  of  poverty 'eiit^ib- 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  C<misus.  An  example  of  the  type  of  student,  who  was 
excluded  by  the  current  definition  of  low-income  and*  who,  would  be  included  using 
this  new  defuiition  in  ai>  follows.  Duriiig  the  last  sRvnest^r  a  student  w^as^  referred  U) 
me  by  an  instructor.  The  instructor  reported  that  this  particular  student  was  failing 
his  math  claims  and  was  lacking  in  manV  of  the  ciwential  verbal  and  writing  skills.  . 
Just  by  talking  to  thii>  student  I  could  determine  that  this  student  desperately 
netniiKi  some  tutorial  a^istance  to  bridge  gapb  in  his  mathematical  background  and 
to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  his  class.  In  checking  his  eligibility  for  the  Special 
Service  project,  ^  received  the  following  information.  He  was  supporting  a  family  of 
four  on  a  taxable  income  orapproximat^jly  $7,0y0.  The  current  economic  gtiidehnes 
for  the  S|;t;cial  Service  Project  mandates  that  the  taxable  income  for  a  family  of 
four  must^H?  less  than  )^,190.  This  student  was  of  course  refused  admittance'  into 
the  Special  Service  Project  since  he  was  approximately  $800  over  the  allowable 
eaVnings.  I  don't  believe  that  being  iS800  over  the  current  economic  guidelines 
makes  this  student  any  less  needy  of  the  services  provided  by  the  project,  than  a 
student  who  mei»ti>  the  current  economic  guidelines.  Using  the  150  percent  of  the 

^  poverty  level,  would  allow  any  student,  who  comes  from  a  family  of  four  to  earn  at 
mobt  |y,28r>  and  hence  the  student  mentioned  above  would  be  eligible  for  the 
project.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  150  pc»rcent  of  the  poverty  level  be  used  as 
our  eligibility  requirement.  * 

"Li*t  us  now  consider  the  population  of  students  who  are  both  first  generation 
college  student-<  and  who  meet  150  perct*nt  of  the  current  poverty  level.  Information 

;  gained  from  the- Survey  of  Income  and  Education  (1976)  shows  that  this  population 
hiis  a  great  i\e^  for  services  provided  by  Special  Services  an^  Upward  Bound 
'projects.  Only  15.08  percent  of  this  population  is  currently  enrolled  in  college,  and 
HOCr  of  this  population  do  not  even  attempt  college.  Even  more  startling  is  the  fact 
that  0%'er  one  fourth,  27.54  percent  of  these  students,  do  not  even  complete  high 
schcx)!.  Certainly  this  population  is  in  need  of  servic^es  provided  by  TRIO  Programs. 

The  third  recommendation  is  to  provide  ser\'ices  to  physically  handicapped  stu- 
dents. Information  gained  from  the  Wyoming  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion shows  that  12.09  percent  of  the  residents  of  Wyoming  are  disabled  citizens.  This 
high  incicft»nce  of  physically  handicapped  persons  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Wyoming  now  facing  a  great  deal  of  mining,  due  t(/the  increased  energ>'  develop- 
ment. This  means  that  tlie  number  of  industrial  or  mining  accidents  have  increased 
and  txjn.seqaently  tb«  number  of  physically  handicapped  persons  have  also  in- 
Creased.  Wyoming  is  a  very  rural  state  and  thtjre  are  great  distances/4}etwet)n  town« 
and  many  of  the  roads  are  narrow  and  not  maintsuined-  The  great  ^distances  between 
towns  gives  drivers  re;ison  to  speed  on  the  narrow  rmid^,  hent5e  auto  accidents  occur' 
at  very  high  spe^s.  which  cripples  or  kills  many  of  the  persons  involved  in  such 
accidents.  Hence  this  als<5  adds  bases  for  the  high  incidence  of  physically  handi: 
capped  persons. This  high  mcidence  of  physically  handicapp»ed  persons  in  the  State 
of  WyQming,^  makes  the  Lssue  of  equal  educational  opportunity  paramount  for  the 
University  of  Wyoming  Approximately  one-third  of  the  students  in  the  Special 
3t»rvice  Project  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  arc*  physically  handicapped.  Some  of 
the  H^'rvices  provided  to  t1u*se  handicapp<?d  students  would  include  providing  in- 
structional aids,  such  as  taped  books  for  the  blind,  helping  the  handicapped  students 

.  through  the  rt^nstration  procedure,  informing  instructors  of  the  a^'commodations 
they  can  tnake  to  help  the  students  survive  acadomically  and  socially,  and  scl^edul-. 
ing  classes  to  insure  that  the  t^m  minute  time  interval  .between  classes  Ls  long 
enough  for  them  to  get  from  one  class  to  another.  Many  of  oui'  physically  handi- 
capp^  students  don't  socialize  with  the  general  student  population  or  vice  versa,  so 
we  Viavti  established  a  club,  called  the  Walk  and  Roll  Alliance  to  reach  out  to  the 

•  general  student,  body  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  interaction  with  able  bodied 
citizens  Many  of  the  physically  handicapped  students  lack  confidence  and  become 
overly  dependf»nt  on  othei^.  To  help  ihk^*  students  gain  confidence*  indepen- 

.  dencc*.  we  encourage  them  to  do  as  miich  as  possible  on  their  own.  One  aWivity,  for 
instance,  which  heif>s  to  improve  .the  self  concept  and  general  well-being  am^ng  our 
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handicapfXHi  students  us  skiitig.  The  Spt^cial  St»rvice  Project  at  the  Univej-sity  oi' 
Wyoming  liui* made  formal  arraiiKemenU)  with  the  ski  achoul  fur  ihii  handicappt»d  at 
Winter  Park,  Colorado  far  our  studentii  to  ^i\ro\\  in  r^ki  cia^*b.  One  such  student 
Vho  nil*  completed  his  degret*  here  at  the  University  and  unproved  hia  seitk'onfi- 
dence  is  pretiently  einployt*ii  an  our  physically  handicappi^xl  counselor. 

Many  of  the  handicapped  students  would  not  even  attempt  to  pursue  a  buccalau-  ' 
reate  degrt*!*  or  continue  theiT  potit-secondary  education  if  it  were  not  for  the 
services  providt%i  by  the  vS|>eciai  S<»rvices  project  at  the  Univeiijity  of  Wyoming. 
,  The  complete  rtH'^mnendation  for  the  eligibility  rtH^uirement  in  the  Special  St»rv- 
iC€«H  project  iiJ  a.s  follows:  "In  approving  applications  for  Spt»cial  St^rvices  project^j 
under  this  .subpart  for  any  fis^^al  year  the  Commissioner  shail- 

require 'an  asjsuj-ance  that  not  less  than  GO^.i  percent  of  the  perswns 
participating  in  the  proji»ct  proposied  to  be  carried  out  undi»r  any'apphcation  - 
u\)  be  phyiiicaiiy  handicappx'd.  or  ^B).  bt»  low-incoilie  individuals  and  be  first 
, generation  college  students.  .  . 

(2)  require  an  asisurance  that  the  remaining  percentum  of  ^tu^ents  participat-  . 
ing  m  the  projt^^t  propositi  to  bi»  earned  out  under  any  application  either  be 
low-income  studentij.  first  generation  collegt»  Ktudents.  or  physically  handi-^ 
capped.         •  "  ' 

My  cltjsing  remark  is  to  siiy  t^^St  a  lypjcal  financial  aid  package  for  a  Special 
St^rvice  student  at  the  IJniversit^^'of  Wyoniing  consist^;  of  $1.1(H).(K)  BEOG,  $(m(K) 
■SE(X.J,  ^9r)().iM)  workstudy  or  N.D.S.L.  or  a  combination  of  Workstudy  and  N.p.SX. 
to  total  5;i)5().(H)  and  ^LnnViK)  in  state  funds,  which  comt^  to  a  total  of  $2.1)10.00.  To 
lyAieguard  thi.s  ^itate  and'fi*deral  investment  it  scH»nis  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite 
cost  efUxrtive  to  sf>end  another  .i^.'^OO.OO  to.kcH?p  this  student  in  college. 

Thank  you  for  the  op^)oct unity  to  present  thes<;.»  rfeHTommendations  to  this  Siibconv 
mi|tet?  andjl  welcome  any  questions  or  further  inquiries  about  any  or  all  of  the«e 
recommendations.  ,  ^ 

Mr,  Ford.  We  would  like  to  have  you  proceed  in  whichever  order 
you  prefer.  We, can  stiirt  with  Arnold,  I  giiess.  Please  add  to 
supplement",  or  highlight  your  statement  as  you  feel  most  comfort 
able. 


STATEMENT  OF  AKNOLD       MIT(  HEM,  DIRE<i^OR,  EDliCATION- 
At  OPFOftTt  NITY  PR()(;KAM,  MARCJUEITE  UNIVERSITY.  MIL. 
*    WAilKEE.  WIS.   AND  CONVENOR,   NATIONAL  C()ORI)INATIP^ 
C  OlfNClL  iW  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  MiTCHKM.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  Arnold  Mitchem.  director,  of  the  educational  opportunity 
program  at  Marquette  University  and  convenor  of  the  National 
Coordinating  Council  of  Educational' Opportunity  Associations. 

I  want  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  for  the^'opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee  t^is  morning. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  introduce  two  of  my  colleagues  an' 
a. -young  man  wlio  participated-  in  one  of  our  four  programs^ 
Upward  Bound.  To'  my  left  i§  Mr,  F'uji  Adachi  who  iS  the  chairman 
for  the  Division  of  Student  Mucational  Opportunity  Programs  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming.  To  my  right  is  Dr,  Luther  Dease,  the 
yjirector  of  the  Upward  Bound  project  at  Western  Michigan  Llniwr- 
sity.  P'^urthi^r  to  my  right  is  Mr.  Danny  Rilum  who  is  the  director 
of  TRIO  , for  the  United  States  Students  Association, 

Mr.  Chairman,  thia  paneKwill  focus  cJn  two  6(  the  .four  programs 
in  TRIO:  Sr>ecial  Services  for-^)isadvantaged  Students  and  Upward 
'  Boui]id.  Both  of  these  programs  are  campus-based.  That  is,  they 
conduct  their  activities  on  coUe^je  campuses.  The  Upwjard  Bound 
program  serves  students  who  are  enrolled  in  high  sclif)oi;  it  at- 
tempts to  motivate  them  to  go  to  college »  and  provides  them  skills 
which  are  necessary  to  conn>ete  j#tfcc©ssfu!ly  in  college.  .  * 
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On  the  other  hand,  Special  St'rvices  serves  undergraduate  stu- 
dents>  in  cpfieges  and  universities,  and  provides  them  with  support- 
.  we  services  such  ^  as  tutorials,  academic  advising,  personal  counsel- 
ing, instruction  in.  the  basic  skills,  reading  and  math  skills  and 
postbaccalaureate  placem^t  assistance. 

^  The  aim  of  both  of  these  programs  is  to  complement  the  student 
tmancial  aid  programs  by  addressing  the  noneconomic  barriers  to 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ^  would  like  to  strejss  the  fact  that  we  view  these 
prf grams  as  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  the  Federal  str.ategy 
ot  student  assistance  and  that  we  believe  it  is  quite  appropriate 
that  they  are  included  in  subpart  4  pf  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
K'ducation  Act  of  lOOf),  This  inclusion  se3^ves  as  recognition  that  the 
concept  of  student  assistance  must  IptJiude  provisions  for  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  {ferticulariy,  and  for  many  stu^ 
dents. from  nondisadvantaged  backgrounds  generally,  if  student  as- 
•  sistance  is  to  equalize  gaps  in  educational  preparation,  and  com- 
L>ensate  for  cultural  and  social  deficits  which  inhibit  an  individual's 
persistence  in  earning  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Simply  pu^  we  bviieve  these  programs  c^nhance  the  quaHty  pf 
opportunity  available  and,  their  experience,  argues  that  the  con- 
cept of  student  assistance  must,  in  the  years  ahead,  give  more 
weight  and  consideration  to  student  support  services.  Such  consfi^ 
eration  would  bring  to  thousands  of  iifdividuals  a  quality  opportu- 
nity in  higher  education.  -  > 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  going  to  higlilight  five  recommendations 
that  have  been  developed  by  the  National  Coordinating  Council, 
and  which  were  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  ^n  February  15  in 
our  draft  legislation.  \ 

First,  I  would  s;iy  th;4t  the  National  Coordinating  Council  js  an 
umbrella  for  10  TRIO-based  organizations  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  an  organization  oi' organizxitions.  '  \ 

.  The  recommendations  that  we  a^e, going  to  make  this  mt)rn^ig 
reflect  a  process  that  tcx>k  9  months;  meeXings  were  required  in 
four  cities:  Di^nver,  Cleveland,  Portlarid,  Oregon,  and  Arlington, 
Va.  .  . 

The  first  recommendation  that  I  would  like  to  highlight  is  one 
that  claYifies  the  authority  for  the  four  programs.  It  is  our  judg- 
ment that  this  recommendation,  if  adopted  and  accepted  by  the 
subcommittee,  will  eliminate  the  overlap  and  duplication  that  has 
^phiguenl  the  programs^  overlap)  which  has  drawn  criticism  from 
t4n\ie  to  time.  ^ 

S[H*ciricalIy.  we  would  like  to  recOmmend  the  elimination  of  serv-' 
li'v  learning  centers,  a  program  that  the  Office  jof  Education  has 
>not  allqcated  funds  for,  which  .we  believe  duplicates  the  efforts ^of 
Special  Si^'vices  for  Di^^advantiTged  Students. 
^    ikicond,  I  would  like  to  point  to  our  recx^mmencftition  which  clari- 
fies and  expands  the  definition  of  the" eligible  population. 

^What  we'kre  trying  to  do  here,  sir,  is  to  rationalize  eligibility. 
We  have  done  this  by  developing  uniform  eligibility  for  both  Spe- 
cial Services  and  Upward  Bound.  The  sole  exception  is  that,  in 
SfH^cial  ,  ^rviees  a  provision  is  included  to  expand  eligibility  to 
physically  handicap;>6d  students. 
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More  ijnportantly,  we  have  introduced  a  notion  of  first  genera- 
tion. This  concept  includes  and  ^ims  at  the  children  of  those  fami- 
lies where  neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  have  earned  a  bacca- 
,  laureate  degree. 

No\fr,  thi^  thinking  grew  out  of  our  experience  that  the  nonecono-  ^ 
mic  factors  ^vhich  I  have  mentioned  before  in  this  testimony  do,  in 
feet,  affect  both  access  and  . retention, 

'  The  third  recommendation  is  that  there  should  be  greater  coordi- 
nation between  the  TRIO  programs,  particularly.  Special  Services, 
and  the  student  assistance  programs. 

We  feel  that  if  students  are  enrolled  in  one  progl-am,  such  as 
Spc^cial  Services,  that  student^shpuld  be  asi^red  adequate  financial 
ai^  based  on  need  at  that  institution. 
•  \  On  a  f)ersonal  note,  we  made  the  judgment  at  Marquette  Univer- 
sity in  1969  that  Special  Services  students  should  be  provided  full 
aid  .to  the  extent  of  need  and  that  position  has  served  us  well  in 
'     -terms  of  our  retention  factor. 

The.  next  recommi^ndation  that  I  would  like  to  highlight  are 
those  which  pertain  to  the  training  authority  which  was  enacted  in 
the  11)7(>  Education  Amendments.  We  believe  that  this  particular 
authority  relates  to  the  critical  issue  of  the  effect! ventjss  and  effi^ 
ciency  of  service  delivery.  ' 

As  you  have  pointed  out,  the  TRIO  programs  have  been  growing. 
That  means  that  a^l'ot  of  pei^sonnel  working  in  them  have  limited 
experience,  ^ 

Aii/o,  I  must  point  out  that  it  is  irnpossible  to  earn  a  bachelor  s 
degree,  a  master  s  (degree,  or  a  Ph.  D.  in  a  discipline  necessarily 
appropriate  for  this  particular  kind  of  activity.  So  we  find  that  it  is 
important  to  authorize  that  certain  kind^of  activity  which  will 
enable  the  enrichment  and  enhancement  of  professional  skills  that 
are  necessary  to  provide  services  to  our  students,  . 
,  The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  National  Coordi- 
nating Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations  recom- 
mefids  an  increase  in  the  TMO  authorization  level  frorh  $200  mil- 
lion to  $400  millioni'  This  reflects,  in  part,  the  recent  confidence 
that  the  Congress  and  the  broader  higher. educational  community 
has  placed  in  the  TRIO  programs,  as  well  as  the  clear  indication  of  '  | 
the  need.  Currently,  somewhat  less  than^  8  percent  of  students  -who 
are  eligible  for  TRIO  are  being  served.. 

We  feel  that  $400  million  authorizati(m  will  certainly  provide 
sufficient  dollars  to  allow  the  continued^expansion  of  thesQ  pro- 
grams over  time. 

That  concludes  my  remarks,  sir.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
turn  to  Mr.  Adachi  w[)o  will  elaborate  on  some  of  the  points  I 
made,  particularly  those  dealing  with  eligibility. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Adachi. 

STATKMKNT  OF  VVM  XDACHL  <  HAIRFKR.SON.  STUDENT  KDllCA- 
'    TIONAL   Ol'POim  NITY    PR()(iRAMH,   IINIVKRSITY   OFi  WYO-  ^ 
WIN(;.  f.AKAMIK, WYO,  '  S 

Mr.  Adachl  Congressmen,  I  am  honored  to  be  here.  '  ^ 
My  nan\e  us  Fuji  Adachi,  and  I  am  the  chairman  for  the  Division 
of  Student  Educational  Opportunity  at  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
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^  Equal  educational  opportunity  is  especially  important  at  the  Uni- 
versity ot.  Wyoming;  since  Jt  h>  the  onlyM  ye*  institution— public 
•or  private— in  the  entire  State.  The  University  of  Wyoming  is  the 
only  and  final  resource  for'  disadvantaged  ^students  to  pursue  or 
obtain  a  baccalaureate  decree. 

My  topic  for  tbday  is  to  discus^  three  recommiendations  concern- 
ing  eligibility  requirements  for  the  Speteial  Service  program. 

Befpre  getting  into  t^e  tliree  specific  recommendations,  I  shall 
discuste  the  rationale  {6t  changing  the  eligibilitv  r^^iuirements  con- 
tained in  "the  current  le^nslation.  The  current  legislative  language 
usev  terms  such  as  i^l^imited  English  speakiftg  abihty'',  '^severe 
ruraf  isolation'',  and  **deprived  educational  'fc^Scgrbund'',  as  eligi- 
bility requirements.  In  addition  to  being  unclear  and  ambiguous 
these  terms  are  not  uniformly  meas«^rable  and  not  easily  verified. 

The  three  eligibility  requirements  whicft  the  NCCEOA  ^^per 
recommends,  alleviates  thoee  problems  within  the  curtrent  legisla- 
tive language  and  also  specifies  a  definite  target  population  and 
g4?nerates  a  population  in  Ineed  of«bervices  provided  by  TRIO  pro- 
grams. •  ,  "   "  "  / 

The  first  recommendation  is  to^  include 'the  relativehguiew  con- 
cept of  the  first  generation  college  student.  Thg  term  ^irst  Gen- 
eration College  Student'*  mtons  a  pei4jdnVhos^  parents  have  ^ 
completed  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The  concept  is;^aime<^at  helping 
the  children  of  disadvantaged  families.  It  is  aifeitive'^in  its^.  ap- 
proach, jiince  we  are  requiring  that  students  'be  the 'first/ in  their 
immediate  family  to  complete  a  baccalaureate  degree.  As  opposed 
to  the  negative  connotation  derived  from  former  terminology,  such 
.  as  '^educationally  or  culturally  deprived  or  seVerdy  isolated.'' 'Also 
'npfe,  that  the  term  **Grst  generatfdn  college  student''  is  clear, 
unarjibiguous,  uniformly  measurable,  and  easily  verified. 

The  second  recommendation  I  would  like  to  present,  de^s  with 
the  deiinition  of  a  low-income  individual.  Currently  the  term  low* 
income  individual  means  **a  person  from  a  family  whose  taxable 
ill^cdtae  Jbr  the  preceeding  year  did  n6t  exceed  100  perceitt  of  an 
aT^iountr)e<iual  |o  the  poverty  level  determined  by  using  criteria  of 
poverty  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  Experience  has 
shpwn  that  using  150  percent  of  tlie  poverty  leveJ  would  be  a  better 
definition  of  aNlow-income  indiyidual  For  instance,  last  semester  a 
student  Was  referred  tc^me  by  an  instructor.  The  instructor  report- 
ed that  Uiis  particular  stikient  was  (ailing  his  math  class  and  was 
lacking  in  many*  of  (the  *^sslmtial  verbal  and  writing  skills.  In  check- 
ing on  his  eiigibiIit>:*for  the  Special  Service  project,  I  received  the 
following  informylion.  He  was' supporting -a  family  four  on  a 
taxable  income  of  approximately  $7,000,  The  current  economic 
guidelines  -for  the  Special  Service  project  mandates  that  the  tax- 
able-income for  a  family  of  four  must  "be  less  than  $6,190.  He,  was 
not  eligible  for.Qur  project.  I  don't  believe  that  being  $800  over  the 
current  econoi^iicj  guidelines  make  this  student  any  less  needy  of 
the  services  prov^ed'  by  the  projeK:t,  then  a  student  who  meets  the 
current  econoipic  guidelines:  using  the  150  percent  of  poverty 
level,  would  make  this  student  eligible.  *     .       *  ' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  population  of  students  who  are  both  first 
generation  ccliege  students  and  who  meet  150  percent  ^f  the  cur- 
rent poverty  level.  Information  gained  from^tl|e  Survey  of  Income 
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and^  Education  (197H}  shows  that  this  population  htm  a  great  need 
fqr  serv'ices  provided  by  TRIO  pro^fams.  Only  15.08  pt»rcent  of  this 
population  is  currently  enrolled  tm  cotlege,  and  80  pi?rcent  of  this 
{K)pulation  do  not  even  attempt  college.  Even  more  startling  is  the 
fact  that  over  one-fourth,  27.54  percent  of  the^e  students*  do  not 
«?ven  complete  high  school.  Certainly  this  populati>sn  is  in  need  of 
sjjrvices  provided  by  ^'RIO  programs. 

The  third  recommendation  is  to  proyide  ^ervice^  to  physically 
'  handicapped  students.  Information  gained  from  the  Wyoming  De- 
partrjient  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  shows  that  12.09  percent  of 
the  residents  of  Wyoming  are  c;iisabled  citizens.  This  high  incidence 
of  physically  handicapped  persons  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Wyoming  is  now  facing  a  great  deal  of  mining,  due  to  the  increased 
energy  development.  This^means  that  the  number  of  industrial  or 
mining  accident^s  have  inc^tsed  and"  consequently  the  number  of 
physically  handicapped  p€\rsons  have  also  increased,  Wyoming  is  a 
very  rural  State  and  there  are  great  distances  between  towns  and 
many  of  the  roads  are  narrow  jand  not  maintained.  The  great 
distances  between  town  gives  drivers  reason  to  speed  on  the 
-  narrow  road»,  hence  auto  accidents  occur  at  very  high  spet4fe, 
which  cripples  or  kills  many  of  the  persons  involved  in  such  acci- 
dents. Hence,  this  also  adds  basis  for  the  high  incidence  of  physical- 
ly handicapped  persons.  ThLs  high  incidence  of  physically  handi- 
capped persons  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  makers  the  issue  of  equai 
educational  opportunity  paramount  for  the  University  of  Wyoming. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  students  in  the  Special  Service 
project  at  the  University  of  Wyoming  afe  physically  handicapped. 
S^)me  of  the  services  provided  to  these  handicapped  students  would 
include  providing  instructional  aids,  such  as  tapc^  books  for  the 
blind,  helping  the  handicapix^  students  through  registration  proce- 
dure, informing  instructors  of  the  accommodations  they  can  make 
to  help  the  students  survive  academically,  and  scheduling  classes  to 
insure  that  the  14)  minute  time  interval  between  classes  is  long 
enough  for  them  to  get  from  onp.  class  to  another. 

Many  of  cxur  physically  handicapped  students  don't  socialize  with 
the  general' student  [H)pulation  or  visa  versa,  so  we^have  estab- 
lished a  etui),  called  th^Walk  and  Roll  Alliance  to  reach  out  to  the. 
generaLstudent  body  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  interaction 
"with  able-bodied  citizens. 

Many  of'the  physically  handicapped  students  lack  confidence  and 
become  overly  dependent  on  others.  To  help  these  students  gain 
confidence  and  indef>endence,  we  encpurage  them. to  do  as  much  as 
p<^ssible  on  their  own.  One  activity,  for  instance,  which  helps  to 
improve  the  self  concept  and  general  well-bein^  among  our  handi- 
capped students  is  skiing,  The  Special  Service  project  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  'hi^  made  formal  arrangements  with  the  ski 
school  for  the  handicapfKxi  at  Winter  Park,  Colo,  for  our  students 
to  enroll  in  ski  clasises.  One  such  student  who  iias*  completed  his 
degree  in  social  work,  here  at  the  university  and  improve^  his  self- 
confidencq.,  is  presently  employed  as  our  physically.  handic*apped 
counselor. 

Many  of  the  handicapped  students  would  not  even  attempt  to 
pursue  a  baccalaureate  degre*e  or  continue  their  postsecondary  edu- 
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cation  if  it  w^^re  not  fur  the  services  provided  by  the  Special  Serv-  - 
ices  project  at  the  University  of  Wyonijng. 

The  complete  recommendation  for  the  eligibility  requirements  in 
thel5{X}cial  Service  program  is  as  follows:  - 

Not  ii'ss  than  twothird.s  of  tht*  piirtiti|>iints  must  bo  physically  handicappi>d  or  * 
thoy  *\Vk\  U)th  low  income  IndividuaLs  and  fn^t  genonition  foUt^^^e  students.'  The 
ivniiUfiinV  piM'tiCipiintti.  njust  Ix'-phy^iic^iliy  handicapped  or  iuw^income  or  fiv^i  gen- 
C'ration  cdt^leiifc'  studontiJ 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  recommendations 
to  thii)  subcomn\ittee  and  I  welccHiie  any  questions  or  further  in- 
quiries about  any  or  all  of  these  recommendations. 

Mr.  FoKi).  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  IX*ase, 

STATKMKNT^n  .lA  THKK  DKA^^K,  DIRKITOR  UPWAKU  HOUND 
FROJEIT.  WESTKKN  MtriiiliAN  UMVKKSITY,  KALAMAZOO, 
MR  II.  '  V 

Mr  '  DEASE.  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcomniittee.  My 
name  is  Luther  Dease.  I  am  appearing  before  the  subcommittee  as 
the  Upward  Bound  director  at  Western  Michigan  University  in 
Kalamazoo.  I  am  also  president  of  the  Michigan  Council  of  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  programs  and  a  niember  of  the  MidrAmerica 
Association,  for  the  Educi^tioiial  Opportunity  Program  personnel. 

My  comnlents  are  my  own»  and  are  based  ufX)n  my  ex|x?riences 
and  knowledge  acquired  from  available  literature  on  the  subject 
and  10  years  as  the  project  director  of  the  Upward  Bound  progr;im. 

As  president  of  the  Michigan  Council  for  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty programs,  I  along  with  my  colleagues  am  concerned  wjth  the 
improvvment  not  only  or  Upward  Bound  but  also  with  the  improve- 
ment of  quality  program  effectiveness  within  the  State  of  Michigan  ^ 
as  far  as  the  TKIO  programs  are  concerned: 

Mr<  Mitchem  and  Mr*  Adachi  discussed  some  points  that  L  will 
^jot  repeat.  Instead,  I  will  discuss  the  Upward  Bound  program/ 

Historically  speaking,  educaticin  was  planned  for  the  elite  an<i^ 
Ihgse  whor4iouId  .afford  it.  Those  who  had  poor  preparation  in  high, 
school  and  had  inadequate  financial  support  were  seen  to  view 
college  ;^is  beyond  their  reach.  .        '  '  % 

IJpVi'ard  Bound  ^Mves  students  a  seAse  of  hope  and  a  space  in 
which  to  grow.^lii  order  for  a  student 'to  survive  in  school,  it  is 
essential  to  Wt^luate  Upward  Bound  as  one^of  the  programs  that 
pfepart*s  students  for  tne  survival  skills  and  motivation  that  the 
student  will  need  while  he  is  in  school.  .    *  ' 

-  In  view  of  the  decliTting  enrollments  in  colleges  around  the  coun- 
try, we  see  a  paramount  inten^t,  in  t<lrms  of  Upward  Bound^and 
other  programs,  to  be"  particularly  foncerned  about  the  quality  of 
e*ducat4,on  not  only  within  the  high  schools,  but  also  in  terms  of 
what  We  arei)4;Qviding  for  the  Upward  Bound  studc^its. 

As  Tar  as  Upward  Bound  is  concerned,  we  ain>  to. do  three  things 
, which  we  have  successfwlly  accomplished  at  Western.  Other  pro- 
grams are  doing  likewise.       ,  * 

No.  l.vTo  decrease  the  dropout  rate  from  high  school  by  mcreas- 
ing  the  retention  of  students  in  high  school/ 
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No.  2.  To  generate  the  skills  and  the  motivation  necessary  for 
*  •  .college  success.  That  would  be  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing, 
math,  and  et  cetera,  ' 

.  No.  3.  To  increase  the  entry  r^te  in  postsecondiiry  institutions 
-|  and,  in  so  doing,  we  realize  that  there  are  two  big  barriers: 

The  first  barrier  that  prevents  students  from  entering  into 
higher  educational  institutions  would  be  (I)  poor  academic  prepara- 
tion, or  college  acceptance— one  or  the  other.  The  second  barrier  is 
insul'hcient  financial  resources  to  defray  college  expenses. 

I  S4>e  heoKthat  the  TRIO  and  financial  aid  recommended  legisla- 
tion tie  "in  together,  hand  in  hand.  I  cannot  see  a  student  going  to  * 
college  if  the  necessary  resources  are  not  available,  nor  with  inad- 
equate preparation. 

In, the  recommended  legislation,  there  are  core  functions  that  are 
important  to  view.  I  am  looking  at  six  that  were  rK>t  \iste4  in  the 
past  recommended  legislation: 

No.  I.^The  reading,  writing,  an^  math  skills,  aloi^  with  the 
listening  skills,  are  very  important,  that  are  listed,  and  should  be  ' 
implemented  within  the  program.  Itwholeheartedly  endorse  it.  ' 
•  No.  2.  Personal  counseling  is  something  that  is  needcKl,  and  is 
being  done  throughout  the  Upward  Bound  programs  from  the  prog- 
•*     ress  record  down  to  the  counsel  IngT" 

No.      Academic  advising  is  very  important  in  high  school.  Sfu- 
dents  not  only  look  at  the  classes  that  they  are  now  taking,  but 
also  the  classes  that  they  should  take  in  order  to  have  good  college 
preparation.  J ligh  school  prep<aratory  classes  will  enable  them  to  be 
l^well  qualified  to  go  to  college. 

If    We  do  noWtvant  students  to  get  into  a  general  contracting 
system.  We  wantNthem  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  right  classes. 

There  is  the  tendency  for  some  students  to  shun  math  and  sci-  ■ 
ence 

^  No.  4.  Tutorial  iiervices'  are  recommended  not  only  at  the  high 
school  level.  In  working  with  students,  many  high  school  ^dmirus- 
trators  have  setm.  the  need  to  establish' with|ji  their  own  h%h 
school  a  tutgrFal  system.  \ 
>  No.  5.  Kx^xisure  to  cultural  events,  We  have^-taken  students  to 
set*  the  King' Tut  Exhibrt.  W(;*have  taken  them  to  a  lot  of  other 
plafes.  Some  liked  the  experience  and  some  did  not,  but  they  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  things  of  this  nature  for  the  first  time. 
.  It  has  often  tx^^n,  siud  that  if  a  student  is  required  jn  an  art  class 
to  draw  an  oak  or  a  cherry  tree,  and  the  stud^t  ha$  never  seen 
that  tree,  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  student  to  do  the  drawing, 
.  So  what  we  do  in  the  Upward  Hound  program — and  I  am  glad  ip 
sw  i:hi%  in  the  n^commonded  legislation  for  education— -is  to  expose  4 
the  students  to  a  varit^y  of  cultural  events,  not  only  exhibits  in 
museums,  but  also  a  lot  of  the  sociaL-events  that  they  are  interest- 
ckI  in.  But  we  like  to  exposi^  them^  a  number  of  other  things  as 
well  '  ■  ^  ^ 

No.  ().  The  last  thing  that  I  believe  is         important  is  that  it 
has  been  rec(wnmended  thiU  we  expand  the  age  of  students  who  are 
going  to  b€-  eligible  candidates  for  the  ^Upward  Bound  program 
from  age      to  U) — in  the  legislation^  - 
Mr.  MuHPHY.  Wliat'is  the  present  age  in  the  bill^ 
Mr.  Dkask.  Fouf^en 
r  ■  ■  / 
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*  Mr-  Murphy.  Fourteen  to  nineteen. 
Mr,  Dkask.  Right:  We^  recommend  dropping  it  down  one  age. 
Mr.  MiTCHm.  t>on^Jpurteen. 
In  1977,  they  madiSfJr  provision  for  veterans. 
Mr  MuKPHY.  ProVldiih^  for  the  veteran? 
Mr.  MiTCHKM.  Yes,  ^ii-.  That  is  my  understanding. 
Mr- Murphy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dease.  In  the  legislation  we  shoulfi  encourage  the  students 
to  pursue  the  study  of  science. 

A  study  tl^t  I  recently  completed  showed  that  Upward  Bound 
8tudenti3»  that  is,  in  our  hc^t  institution,  did  not  select  science 
majors  at  a  higher  rate  than  non-Upward-Boiind  siudents.  In  other 
words,  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  g^oujxs  that 
selected  science  majbrs.  As  I  mentioned  previously,  minority  stu- 
dents and  Upward  Bound  students,  particularly,  try  to  shun  away 
from  the  sciences.  Ifcey  do  not  look  at  science  as  the  subject  that 
*they  would  like  to  select  as  a  major.  - 

With  the  new 'legislation,  we  hope  that  in  the  recommended 
legislation,  we  would  try  and  increase  the  number  of  students  who 
are  going  into  the  science  majdrs.  ^ 

The  Resource  Triangle  Institute  at  North  Qaroiina  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  which  revealed  two  important  findings  as  f*  as 
Upward  Bound  is  concerned:  ^ 

jNo,  1.  The  Upward  Bound  program  increased  entry  into  postsec- 
ondary  education  for  71  percent  of  ^the  Upward  Boi^nd  paijicipants 
as  compared  to '47 ^percent  of  non^pward-Bound  participants  of 
'  similar  background.  \.  I 

No.  2.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the  Upward  Bound  students  begin- 
ning college  entered  4-year  toi leges  arid  universities  as  compared  tp 
45  percent  of  the  controlled  group. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  give  testimony  on 
behalf  of  Upward  Bound,  and  I  hope  that  my  remarks  will  prove 
useful  to  this  committee.  ^  ' 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr,  MiTCHEM.  Mr,  Ealum. 

STATEMENT  OF  DANNY  EALUM,  TRIO  DESK  DIRECTOR.  UNITED 
STATES  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Ealum,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
would  like  to  thahk  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today. 

My  ^  name  is  Danny  Ealum.  I  am  director  of  the  TRIO  desk,  an 
intern  position  with  the  United  States  ^udent  Association. 
V  I  am  on  leave  from  Vihcennes  University  in  India^ia,  where  I  am 
currency  enrolled  ^  a  freshman  in  the  prelaw  pr^i^ain.  I  would 
not  have  made  it  this  far  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  TRIO  programs, 
namely,  Upward  Bound. 

Born  arid  raised  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  where  I  ^m  thfe  oldest  >>f  five 
children, ^irfy  family  has  had  difficult  times  just  like  many  cAher 
disadvantaged  families.  -  A    ^  ^  * 

When  I  was  a*  high  school  freshman,*  had  a  very  difficult  time 
adjusting  to  the  neNv  school  to  which  I  had  been  bused.  This  diffi- 
culty grew  worse  until  I  was  expelled  from  high  school  for  the  rest 
of  the  semester. 
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"During  this  period,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  nieet  Mrs-  '^rna 
i  Cooper,  v^rho  was  in  charge  of  the  Upward  Bound  pn^ram^  in 
lEvansvillti^  Ind.  Mrs.  Cooper  got  me  into  the  Upward  Bound  pco- 
gram,  and  encouraged  me  to  return  to  school  and  graduate. 

I  found,  through  my  personal  experience,  that  Upward  Bound 
was  not  a  welfare  prc^am,  but  a  strong  educational  program.  The 
.^intensive  instruction  in  math,  reading,  and  English  improved  ijAy 
basic  skills  so  that  I  could  compete  effectively  in  the  classroom.* 
^  The  elective  classes  offered  in  the  Upward  Bound  curriculum 
broadened  my  horizons  outlook,  I  learhed  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  professional  career. 

Not  only  has  Upward  Bound  provided  me  with  totorial  assistance 
and  career  counseling,  but  most  of  all,  Upward  Bound  has  given 
me  the  feeling  of  being  somebody.  * 

When  I  was  in  Upward  Bound,  we  lived  on  campus  at  Vincennes 
University,  and  really  ^ot  the  fe^liug  of  being  on  our  own.  The 
•  program. also  encouraged  us  to  get  involved  in  activities  even  if  we 
were  not  the  best  in  them.  -^"-^ 

Staying  and  participating  in  the  Upward  Bound  program  has 
made  my  mother  very  proud  of  me,  and  ha^  also  helped  me  to  set 
an  example  for  my  three  brothers  and  one  sister. 

In  particular,  I  found  that  Upwar(^  BoXmd  helped  me  realize 
there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  help  you  when  tJmes  get  rough. 
Without  TRIO  programs,  such  as  Upward  Bound,  and  the  beautiful 
people  who  have  helped  me,'  I  would  not  have  'reached  this  point 
today^  probably  would  have  delayed  going  to  school  and  graduat-* 
ing.  Upward  Bound  has  given  me  the  oj>portunity  to  get  a  college 
education  while,  in  the  process,  teaching  me  to  ^respect  myself  and 
others  around  me.  '  ? 

I  hiTve  come  before  you  to  tell  you  how  important  and  effective 
the  TRIO  programs  are,  and  the  need  for  reauthoriziition  of  these 
programs.  # 

It  is  my  duty,  as  a  TRIO,  student,  to  testify  and  make  way  for  the 
millions  of  disadvantaged  students,  like  myself,  who  have  ijot  yet 
-    experienced  the  unusual  opportunities  in  the  TRIO  programs  to  . 
their  fullest  potential.  ^ 

As  a  general  comment,  the  United  States  Student  Association, 
.  which  repre^^its  three  million  college  and  university  students,  is 
requesting  that  the  authorization  level  be  raised  from  $20U  Yiiillion 
to  $400.  million. 

In  1976,  the, authorization  level  was  raised  from  $10(1  million  to 
$200  million  as  a  result  of  an  amendment  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  ^ 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Chisholm  jnti'oduced  an  amendment  to  raise 
the  authorization  le^  from  $100  million  to  $200  million,  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  tells  us  that  the  TRIO  programs  are  effective  and 
necessary  for  pro^^iding  the  economic  and  culturally  deprived  stu- 
dent with  access  to  postsecondary  education.  Yet,  funding  at  the 
$200  million  level  would  provide  access  to  only  9  percent  of  the 
eligible  population. 

There  are , currently  over  1,200  TRIO  programs  in  existehce,  but 
applications  number  over  1,400.  Given  the  size  of  the  targei  popula- 
tion and  the  level  of  appropriations  and  increases  which/would  be 
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necesiJarv  to  begin  to  meet  unmet  needs,  it  was  determined  that 
^  "^400  million  is  an  appropriate  ajid  necessar^uthority  level 

^  If  the  authorizatiofi  level  were  raised  to  ^400  million,  it  would 

allow  the  provision  of  TRIO  services  to  more  students  who  are 
eligible  for  the  program,  but  canno^  participate  because  of  the  lack 

■  vf  funding,  j 

.  «  The  first  generation  concept:  The- reauthorization  language  for 

eligibility  "of  participants  in  Upwafd  Bound  and  Special  Seirvices  for 
disadvantaged  students  should  Be  changed  to  include  the  first  gen- 
\      eration  concept.      fir^jt  generation  college  student  should  be  de- 
\      fined  as  a  person  whose  natural  or  adoptive  parents  did  not  com- 
\     plete  a  baccalaureate  degree.  •  ..-^V 

This  is  an  in'iix)rtant  concept  if  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
keeping  the  spirit  in  which  the  legislation  Was  originally  gassed. 
That  is,  to  open  doors,  and  to  provide  access  to  postsecondary 
creation  where  the  doors  have  seemed  closed. 

liymv  case,  I  am  a  first  generation  %tudent.  Although  my  parei^^ts 
do  rKVt/have  a  college  education,  they  do  have  a  dream  th^tl  w)ll 
be  college  educated.  My'  going  through  those  college  doors>  hopeful- 
ly, will  have  a  rippling  effect.  My  brother  and  sister,  s^eeing  my 
success,  will  be  encouraged  to  try  harder  to  achieve,  and  surely,  I 
will  see  that  my  sons  and  daughters  complete  jiostsecondary  school* 
ing.  ^    .  . 

The  first  generation  concept  is  a  good  one  because  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  insuring  wider  access,  and  it  will  insure -a  niore 

■  efficient  use  of  money  because  of  the  rippling  effect  it  will  haVe  in 
individual  families,  "  ,  " 

Therefore,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  eligibility  criteria  language 
should  be  amended  to  include  the  first  generation  concept.  ' 

My  last  point  is  one  that  I  would  like  to  make  about  student 
financial  aid.  One  point  of  concern  tor  ^11  students  enrolled  iu 
Special  Services  for  disadvantaged  students  programs^  is  financial 
aid.         *   .  : 

Coming  from  a  disadvantaged  background,  program  students  are 
unable  to^  bring  financial  resources  to  school.  -^It  is  im[X)rtant  that 
schools  receiving  Federal  funds  for  Special  Services  programs  be 
committed  aiso^to  insuring  that  Sj>ecial  Services  students  receive 
adequate  financial  aid  packages  so  that  these  students  jm'ay  stay  in 
school.  ^ 

A  strong  directive  needs  to  come  from  this  reauthorization  proc- 
ess to  the  host  schools  so  that 'program  moneys  and  financial  aid 
moneys  are  not  wasted,  but  are  wed  in  a  corntnon  goal:  The  suc- 
cessful completion  of  postsecondary  education'  by  program  students. 

I^hose  are  some  of  the  mcxst  critical  points  for  reauthorization. 

To  aid  you  in  yoUr  ^consideration  for  the  reauthorization  is  a 
statement  of  detailed  information  about  the  TRIO  programs,  in- 
eluding  descriptions  of  each^program,  summary  statistics,  evalua- 
tions, and  funding  history. 

•  As  you  ^(jcnnee,  TRIO  programs  iiave  been  very  effective  in 
increa5ing  high  schuql  retention  a/id  graduation  rates,  and  college 
entrance,  retention,  and  graduation  rates. 

USSA  views  TRIO  as  an  investment  to  protect  the  multibillion 
dollar  investment  the  Federal  Government  has  in  student  aid.  If 
disadvantaged  students  are  given  'the  financiaMupport  they  need 
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But  are  denied  academic  support,  they  will  drop  out  of  college.  The 
\  end  result  of  this  will  i^imply  be  unfulfilled  educational  goal*  for 
the  students,  and  wasting  of  the  Government's  student  aid  funds. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  having  been  here.  If 
you  have  anj^^  questions,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  say— to  make  a  personal  observation— that  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  this  recommendation,  but  I  think  it  is  evidence 
of  HQ  evolutionary  process  that  is  taking  place. 

A  few  years  ago  when  my  predecessor,  Mr,  O'Hara,  and  some  of 
us  who  joined  with  him  talked  about  the  first  generation  cpncept,  it 
^    provtKi  to  ha^e  a  very  bad  reaction.  , 

The  Upward  Bound  program,  as  you  know,  was  in  the^old  £k:o- 
nomic  OptX)ftunity  Act,  and  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  war  on 
.  p6verty,  and  that  word,  '^poverty",  excited  all  kindg  of  reactions, 
positive  and  negative,  but  for  ma»y  years,  groups  of  people  who 
stood  with  us  trying  to  protect  the  poverty  program  during  the 
years  that  it  was  being  dismantled  felt  that  any  retreat  fron©  the 
original  concept  in  that  act  was,  in  fact,  the  retreat  ,  from  the 
^  commitriient  that  the  original  ^ct  mad*  in  President  Johnson  s 
time.  '  V 

it  has  been  very  difficult  for  p€*ople  to  look  at  a  program  like 
IJpward  Bound  in  educational  terms,  and.  not  in  terms  of  respond- 
ing to  a  statistically  defined  .population  without  regard  to  their 
^existence  or  ne<^ds  as  real  human  beings. 

If  I  couid  \vrite  this  program  myself,  I  would  make  the  first 
generation  requirement  paramount  overfall  others. 

Maybe  you  can  tell  me,  Arnold,  what  percent^e  of  the  people 
involved  curren|.ly  in  the  program  would  not  meet  the  first  genera- 
tion criteriU  that  you  set  forth, 

Mr  MiTCHEM.  I  do  not  have  any  precise  figure,  Mr,  Ford,  but  it 
is  my  sense,  in  terms  of  the  data  that  I  have  looked  at,,  that  only  a 
very  "low  pc^rcentagc  of  the  students  who  are  currently  enrolled  in 
the  program  would  not  be  first  generation  college  students. 

Mr.  MuHPHY.  I  know  that  if  we  found  out,  it  would  only  be  a 
discrepancy  of  approximately  about,  I  think,  0.25  pt^rcent. 

Mr.  MiTCHKM.  Of  the  persons  currently  enrolled. 

Mr.  Mltkfhy.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoKD.  In  fact,  first' generation  students  by  this  definition. 
'  ^    Mr.  Mrn:HEM.  Yi^, 

Mr.  Ford.  You  and  1  could  have  used  that. 
,  We  get  an  extra  parV  of  this. 

Neither  of  my  paretits,  u?ifortunately,  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  high  sch(K>l  because  they  came  here  at  r  time  when  young 
people  were  expected  to  go  into  the  mines — in  the  case  of  my 
father — at  the  age- of  ir>.  And  until^he  day  of  his  death,  he  was 
still  telling  me  that.Uie  only  c^^cap^^  was  lo  find  the  way  to  get  into 
school.  *  ^ 

It  hfis  "been  unfortunate  that  the  economic  factor  of  the  family 
income  has  been  m^ch  that  only  rigidly  applied  criteria  have  been 
used.  I  have  betm  able  to  observe  the  progpms,  and  it  is  said  that 
an  industrial  worker  who  -  works  sporadically,  or  an  industrial 
worker  who  currentry  has  five  or  six  children  who  are  dependent 
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on  him  who  himself  ^lad  no  opporturuty  for  education  is  disquali- 
fled  with  respect  to  his  chiidren-bStause  it  just  happens  to  be  that 
he  is  currently  worlling,  which  is  not  a  very  realistic  appraisal  of 
*  the  needs  of  the  people  in  that  family.  They  could  have  used  that.  . 

I  guess  what  I  am  leading  up  to  is  the  question:  Can  we  now  talk 
about  prioritizing  admission  to  the  program  on  the  fact  that  it 
would  seem  to  leap  over  low  income?  If  everybody  is  virtually  , 
already  meeting  itie  first  generation  criteria/  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  when  we  apply  the  criteria  in  the  percentage  that 
-    you  talk  about  h^re  is  admitting  more  people  without  regard  to  the 
"  limitation  of  100  or  150  percent,  or  whatever  figure  i^  derived  at  * 
.the  poverty  level  of  income.  In  other,  words,  as  I  get  your  sugges- 
^    tion,  at  least  one-third  of  the  p^ple  in  the  Upward  Bound  prc^am 
could  be  above  the  poverty  level  but,  as  first  generation,  qualify  in 
that  criteria  alone.  v 
^     Mr.  MiTCHEM.  Rights  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  is  the  traditional^  poverty  program  constituency 
going  to  say  to  us  about  that?      .  - 

Cfiui  that  be  viewed  as  some  kind  of  watering  down  of  aid  iors  low 
income  people?-'    ^     »        '  . 

Mr.  MiTCHEM,  I  think  there  are  those  who  will  ^take  that  position. 

We  have  tried  to  qprae  up  with  a^s^political  balance,  bUt.1  do  feel 
thatJ&ere  ijre  people  who  will  strongly  take  the  position  th^  there 
has  wfbe  some  income  factor  included  in  the  eligibility  criteria. 
That  i%the  thinking  that  grew  out  of  the  discussions  around  the 
count^ So  I  do  npt  think,  at  this  point  in  time,  politically/ that 
one  'could  make  a  move  away  from  some  kind  of  income  factor. 
That  is,  in  out*  judgment.  ^  

Mr.  'Ford.  The.t:ui:rent  figure  th^t  we  would  tie  taking  about  is 
^  the  100  percent  of  poverty.  * 

Mr.  AoACHt.  That  would  depend  on  the^  number  of  dependents.  . 
That  would  be  around  $9,000.  $9,285,  in  fact.  • 

Mir.il'ORD.  That  is  almost  $4,000  below  what  the  Department  of 
Labor  says  it  costs  to  be  poor  in  Detroit.  Very  unrealistic. 

Mr.  Adachi.  Yes. 

Mr.  MrrcHEM.  Perhaps  another  standard  bf  poverty  might  be  * 
more  approjiriate  than  the  one  that  .they  discusse<l  such  as  the  ^, 
Btiifeau  of  Labdr  statistics,  lower  budget  category.  ' 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  interesting  for  the  purpose  of  determining  access 
to  a  BEOG  grant  for  the  sam6  student  that  comes  oul  of  Upward 

Bound.  1  .  1 

Once  you  are  talking  to  a^^dent  aid  officer  about  what  kind  of 
Federal  assistance  we  are  going  to  give  tinancially,  they  take  a 
more  realistic  look  at  the  ability  of  the  family  if  it  is  willing  to 
support  the  educational  efforts  of  the  student,  and  it  is  not  as 
arbitrary.  It  determines  both  the  ^feligibility-  and  the  size  -of  the 
BEOG  grant  based  on  variables  that,  although  they  are  imf^rfect, 
nevertheless,  provide  a  better  idea  of  whether  that  particular  stii-  - 
dent  at  that  particular  time  during  that  school  year  has  a  potential 
for  fahiily  assistance  or  not 

Now,  this  measure  that  we  have  been  using  in  the  Upward 
Bound  program,  on  the  other  hand,  is  really  such  that,,  except  .to 
^     tha"«xtent  that  there  is  an  adjustment  in  family  size  and  the  level 
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of  poverty  which  everybody  teeogitzes  as  urban  poor,  it  is  ludi- 
crous. V. 

•Mr.  MiTCttKM.  Discriminatory. 
Mr.  Ford.  Is  there  a  chance? .    '  " 
Mr.  Adachi.  Yen. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  ^lo  not  know  how.  Even  Molly  Orshaiisky  told  us  a 
number  of  yeaps  ago  that  she  thought  it  was  unwise  for  us  to 
continue  to  use  her  formula  to  distribute  educational  funds  because 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  use<i  for  that  kind  of  purpose,  and 
notwithstanding  her  personal  vie'ws  not  to  use  it,  it  to  become 
enshrined  as  a  sacred  measure  of  poverty.  ^ 
'  Mr.  MrrcHEM.  Right,    '  ' 

^ Mr.  Ford,  And  it  certainly  makes  j^o  sense  to  poor  people  |o  tell 
them  that  th^  are  not  poor  .any  more  when  they  pass  the  -0r- 
shansky  level  ' 
[Laughter.]       ■■'  . 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Buchanaii.  - 
•    Mr,  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ch^rman, 

First,  let  me  say  that  my  questions  do  not  come  from  a  hostile 
party,  I  am  one  of  Shirley  .Chishoim'p  admirers,  and  followers  in' 
this  Congr^jsa,  and  have  been  on  this  matter  as  well  as  on  some 
othprs.  "  ,  •    ^  ' 

Lam  concerned,  however,  about  what  we  are  accomplishing  in 
education  in  the  United  States  generally,  and  this  leads  me  to 
some  questions  about  what  is  happening  to  TRIO  and  Upward 
Bound.    /  , 

Now,  iirst  of  all,  all  of  us  tend  to  come  from  varying  back- 
grounds/ I.  personally,  come  from  a  long  line  of  teachers  and 
preacl>fers,  all  of  whom  had  a  college  education,  and  none  of  whom 
had  any  money.  So  I  had  the  personal  experience  of  working  my 
way/through  college,  as  a  graduate  student,  and  so  forth,  with  some 
hejp  trom  the  Gl  bill.  That  leads  to  my  first  question. 
'  /Tou  state:  "mandate  a  provision  for  whole  financial  aid  for  Spe- 
cial Services  students";  the  basic  recommendation  does  not  troiible 
me,  however,  I  want  to  know  if  you  are  including  some  form  of  self- 
help.  Are  you  talking  about  total  aid?  '  > 

Mr.  MiTCHEM.  We  do  get  a  get  a  good  degree  of  that.  Congress- 
man Buchanan,  loans,  work-study  or  other  earned  income  of  the 
student's  could  be  included  in  the  package,  We  do  understand  that 
the  notion  of  including  a  portion  of  self-help  in  every  student's 
prograni  is  gaining  popularity.  We  would  have  sonie  reservation 
regarding  the  percentages  with  respect  to  disadvantaged  students. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  students  im^TRIO  programs  are  already 
disadvantaged  academically  when  they  enroll,  and  that  with  re- 
spect to  thc»e  students,  it  would  make  the  remedial  prcxzess  very 
difficult  if  they  were  required  to  work.  We  have  some  concern, 
some  reservation  about  including  self-help.  While  we  did  not, state 
it,  there  is  that  implication.  We  would  recommend  for  instance,  the 
greatest  percentage  of  grant  assistance  possible. 

Mr.  Buchanan!  I 

m  Mr.  MrrcHEM,  Particularly,  in  the  first  2  years  of  college  where  • 
^  the  highest  attritic^p  exists. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  T  am  curious.  Mr.  Mitchem,  you  had-  a  slightly 
different  figure  from  the  one  submitted  by  the  llnited  States  Stu- 


dent  Ais^iation.  ThU  is  a  problem  which  we  frequei^tly  encounter; 
that  is  receiving  data  which  disagret^s.  ' 

You  stated  that  less  than  9  percent  of  the  eligible  population  are 
served:  The  United  States  Student  Association  says  25  percent. 

Mr.  MiTCHEM.  Surely.  Danny  came  up  with  that  figure.  That  is 
the  highest  percentage  that  I  have  ever  heard.  I  hppt^  he  is  right.  I 
doubt  it.    .  ,        '  . 

Our  numbers  are  btised  at  bottom  on  dat^i  that  has  been  circuhit- 
ed  by  the  Office  of  Education.  I  think  that  we  are  correct. 

That  does,  -ffi  fact,  correspond  with  other  documents  that  OE  has 
developed  in  recent  years:  that  we  are  somevthere  near,  or  under 
10  percent  in  t43rms  of  the  eligible  population  being  served.  * 

I  think  that  the  USSA  figure  is  high. 

Danayl^ou  roay  want  to  comment  as  to  where  that  figure  came 
from.  .  • 

Mr.  Ealum.  I  did  some  research  on  this.  This  is  not  the  research 
by,  the  Triangle  Institute,  but  it  was  another  operation' evaluation ' 
of-  the  'amount  of  programs.  That  is  what  it  had  in  the  b<x)k. 

looked  in  some  other  books  and  p^st  testimony,  and  came  up 
with  that  2r>-percent  figure,  but  I  can  go  back  and  look  that  up 
again,  and  make  ^ure.    .  t^v# 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  not  hostile  to  the  inclusion  of  the^tlrst 
jjeneration  concept,  but  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  rigidity  of 
making  it  a  requirement  for  every  student,  pi^riod.  I  understand 
that  the  measure  may  bv  a  very  gocxi  measure,  if  you  insist  in  each 
case  and  in  every  case  that  this  be  a  requirement  for  eligibility. 

It  just'  scH^ms  iq  me  that  there  might  be  some  ch'cumstances 
where  j^iomebody,  who  had  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  drafted  to  go 
to  Vietnam  and  gets  killed,  leaving  an  uneducated  and  Untrained^ 
wife  and  mother  tp  become  the.  head  of  fehe  household.  She  does  not 
make  it  very  well,  and  the  result  is  a  disadvantaged  family."!  can 
just^envision  such  circumstances, 

V  Mr.  MiTi'HEM.  Surely.  * 
;  Mr,  Buchanan.  I  wonder  iC— 1_  have  to  ask  this  of  the  chair- 
man—when we  get  to  it,  we  can  provide  for  some  little  eiemi^nt  oi" 
tlexibility.  There  might  certain  cn'^e^  where  fiexibility  is^  war- 
ranted. .  -  . 

Mr.  MiTCHKM.  Weil,  the  eiigibiliLy  criteria,  as  we  have^  indicated, 
dot^s  provide  some  flexibility  in  that  one-third  category,'  fiexibility 
to  the  extent  that  the  person  would  have  to  be  a  poverty  person— 
that  is/  fall  within  the  ir>()  })ercent  of  poverty---and  certainly,  that 
js  not.as  tnuch  tlexibility  as  you  are  suggesting,  but,  you  know,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  write  perfect  legislatiorj  to  include  every  circum- 
stance. 

Mr.  F{)Ki).  We  take,  care  of  Mr.,  Buchanan's  problem  if  we  hit  the 
same  sort  of  thing  that  we  do  when  we  talk  about  the  indejiendeht 
student,  and  when  we  talk  about  an  existing. parcHit  with  a  bacca- 
laureate degree.  ,       '         ^  •  ' 

Mr.  MiTc-HEM.  Mr.  Murphy.  Yes.  s 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  aim  -strictly  and  only  at  the  baccalaurt^c,. 
ate  degree?  .It . 4s  my  observation  that  one  of  the  problems?., , with  ' 
education  in  this  country  is  that  ^'e  do  not  fit  the  educy^tion  -to ' 
either  the  employment  opiX)rtunities,  pr^ always  to, the  ii:idivicifciiUs,  ^ 
Th^re  are  many  piH)ple  in-vthis  country^'who  are  Kight);;suco^^rul 
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without  a  baccalaureate  di?grei%'.and  maiay 'people  who  have  a 
b^ccaiaur^*ate  decree  plus  a  correspondence  course  who  do  not  have 
«>0  cents  to  get  themselves  a  cup  of  coffet^ 

Are  vou  looking  aV  anything  beyond  that,  other  than  a  baccalau- 
.  '  reate,  and  are  you  doing  any  kind  of  testing,  or-any  counsehng  in 
an  attempt  to  lead  people  in  the  right  direction  for  them?  " 

Mr.  Deask.J  can  talk  to  this.    '  .  . 

MV,  FoKDi  Before  !>Jou  respond  to  ^  that,  maybe  1  should  read  into 
the  record,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  \ 

Mr.  Bi;cHANAX.  Certainly. 
■  Mr.  FoKD.  The  program  for  1976-77:  There  were  '418  Upward 
Bound  projei^'ts  funded- new  programs,  arfd        were  continuing 
> .  :    piWiViis-grants  to  projects,  and  $9la^?7  covered  approximately 
'41,81?4  studentsi   ^    *  .  '  - 

Of  the  418  projects,  3t58  were 'hosted  by  4-year  colleget^.  or  a 
•     univeniity,  41)  by  2-year  colleges,  and  only  10  by  vocational  and 
.  -technical  schools. 

So  your  concern  is  reflecttHl  iri^what  the  Office  of  Education  is 
doing  in  passing  out  these  grants. 

I  wish  that  you  would  coniriient,  in  answering  Mr^  Buchanan's 
question,  on  how  we  got  into  this  position,  whether  there  is  a 
healthy  distribution  apropos  of  his  question  that  we  are  putting  an 
o\-erwhehYiing  emphasis  on  people  attending  an  institution  for  the 
^      intended  pur{>ose  of  getting  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Mr.  Dea^e.  1  would  ansUer  in  ttiis  manner:  that  it  depends  on 
■   '  the  specialized  area  that  p^at  person  wants  to  get  into,  first  of  all. 

We  have  appro;Khi:Hi  it  by  Qsing  two  angles.  No.  1:  If  there  is  a 
community -coUoge  nearby,  and  we  are^  looking  mainly  at  the  finan- 
cial situation,  we  reirommend  that  a  student  in  our  program  try  to 
matriculate  at  a  community  college  within  his  area.  That  saves  a 
lot  of  exf^^nses  (or  the  first  2  years.  Then  the  student  can  transfer, 
to  a  4-year  institution.  ■ 

The  particular  areas  of  sp^knali^ation  depend  on  how  far  the 
studerK  ma>;  go.  It  de|x^nds  on  his  associates  and  the  persons  with* 
whom  He  may  come  in  conta^'t,  or  with  ^vhorp  he  may  come  in 
contact  while  in  school. 

We  have  had  students  to  go  on  and  finish  coUfege,  and  a  small 
percentage  have  gone  ou  to  receive  a  master  s  degree.  We  have  had 
some  students  who  received  a  Ph.  D.  or  a  medical  degree,  but  that 
.     is  a  %^ery  small  piM'centage. 

Again,  it  depends  on  the  j^b,  and  what  they  really  want  to  do 
with  their  lives. 

Mr-  MfTCHKM.  Yes,  As  you  know,  histofically.  these "  programs 
.  have  receivtKi  a  large  percentage  of  minority  students,  and  all  of  us 
who  are  involved  iti  the- TRIO  programs  have"felt  very  strongly 
that -these  pro^^rams  should  be  about  moving  youngsters  into  the 
•baccalaureate  degree  programs  so  that  you  may  find  that  there  is 
no  quarrel  with  the  distribution  of  programs  amongvthe  types  of 
institations  that  you  indicated,  Congressman.' 

We  fei^  that,  pivrticularly^at  this  time  when  there  is  growth,  but 
underrepres^^ntation  in  cVrtain  critical  acadgniic  categories  such  as 
medknne,  dtjntistry,  et  cetera,  that  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  use  these  programs  cis  one  part  of  a  strategy  to  address  these 
4     burning  issues,        .     -  > 
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And  so— and  perhaps  I  am  getting  at  your  quejstion,  Congress* 
man  Buchanan— in  terms  of  value,  priority,  or  preference.  Clearly, 
we  see  these  programs  as  baccalaureate-producing  prc^rams,  as 
opposed  to  vocational  prc^rams.  , 

There  is  a  ma^ive  amount  of  federal  assistance  thai  goes  into 
job  training  and  very  little  that -goes  into  this  particular  area.  We 
would  like  to  protect  that  interest  if  at  all  possible,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  wish  that  we  could  reach  every  young  person, 
like  this  one,  who  has  a  potential  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  or 
whatever  requiring  a  baccalaureate  degree,  so  that  that  person 
could-make  his  or  her  full  contribution- to  so<?iety,  and  b^'ome  all 
that  he  or  she  could  be.  I  wish  we  could  reach  every  such  person 
through  this  program,  but  in  the  process,  it  seems  to  itie,  there 
uiust  bii  some  people  whom  you  are  also  going  to  reach  whose 
cauabilities  would  podnt  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  MiTCHE^.  Correct.  Apd  in  those  ii3*tancefi;  it  seems  to  tne 
incumbent  upoiT^is'to  liavfe  programs  that  have  referral  mecha- 
nisms to  refer  thcxije  individuals  to  experiences,  that  is,  more  educa- 
tional experiences  that  would  be  jmore  appropriate  for  \hme  per- 
sons. We  attempt  to  do  that.  I  do  not  know.  Maybe  you  would  like 
tg  conunent  on  that,  ,  t 

Mr  Ford.  I  note  in  your  recommendations  which  you  have  sub- 
mitted' to  the  committee  that  you  propose  language  whicK  w^ould 
effect  a  change  irf  the  existing  law  which  would  limit  the  grants  to 
institutions  that  provide  at  least  2  years'  work  toward  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  so  as  to  insure  that  disadvantaged  students  are 
enct)uraged  to  the  fullest  extent  ^asible  to  obtain  college  degrees- 
Mr.  Mitchem.  Yes.  Yes, 
.  Mr.  Buchanan..  1  do  not  w^ant  to  wear  out  your  patience  entirely, 
but  I  have  two  other  questions.         .  -  '  ' 

Do  you  know  anything  with  respect  to  a  foliow-up  on  this'  pro- 
gram since  l^TQ?  As  you  knew  what' had  happened  to  some  of  the^ 
persons  who  had  been  in  your  program,  you  seem  *to  have  done 
some  foUav\-up.  Qo  you  now  do  a  follow-up  oh  the  students? 

Do  you  have  any  recommendations  to  make  to  us  as  to  a  follow-- 
up  iis  a  part  of  this  system? 

Mr.  Deasb:.  One  of  the^  things — and  I  guess ^his,  too,  is  a  difficult 
task— is  that  we  are-^  the  process  at  our  institution  of  following 
up  ail  of  the  students  who  entered  the  program  since  its  inception. 

The  difficulty  is  in  terms  of  mobility  of  students*  We  know  the 
ones  who  are  'deceased,  or  ^Vho  have  gone  on  through  college. 

The  other  thing  that  is  very  difficult,  too,  is  the  fact  that  high 
schools,  by  and  Uirge,  dJ  not  keep  records  of  their  graduates.  They 
only  keep  maybe  ^  vepord'  of  a  transfer  that  was  mailed  to  a 
particular  college  for  .ihat  studenf^to  be,  admitte'd,  and  from  that 
point  on,  there  is  no  oth*er  information.  / 

I  would  strongly  recommend— in  fact,  I  did  recommend  to  the 
target  high  schools  where  I  did  some  work,  that  they  begin  to  look 
at  this  very  seriously  to  create  a  data  bank  foil  storing  this  knowl- 
edge pn  their  former  students.  / 

Mr.  MiTTHKM.  That  particular  activity  has  never  been  assigned 
to  tho  projecti^  by  the  Office  of  Education,  to  my  knowledge,  nor 
has  the  Office  of  P^ducation  provided  any  funds 'to , carry  out  the 
kind  of  program  for  the  people  about  vvhom  we  are  talking.  We  are 
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talking  about  certain  kinds  of  coet,  if  nothing  else,  in  terms  of  time 
It  would  be  good  to  have  thi«  kiiid  of  data, 

l^thihk  you  will  hear  some  testimony  this  morning  subsequent  to 
this  panel  that  will  alude  to  some  toilowup  which  certainly  ex- 
plainB  and  certainly  draws  out  the  importapce  of  th^  programs. 
That  kind  of  infdrmaticm  is  available*  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

One  more  questidn,  fAr,  Mitchem.  I  had  the  privilege  of  offering 
one  of  Shirley  Chisholm's  legislative  proposals,  and  that  was  the 
•  bioniedical  sciences  pn^am  which  we  authorized  in  1978. 

Of  courser  that  is  the  program  for  postsecondary  students  from 
economically  disadvantaged  circumstances  who  seek  a  career  in 
biomedical  science.  It  is  the  sort  i>f  ^»g:  U>at  4W©  l^ve  in/the  TRK>^ 

Do  you  have  any  recommendation?  Should  that  be  consolidated 
with  the  existing  TRIO  programs,  or  should  it  not?  Do  you  have 
any  recommendation  On  that? 

Mr.  MiTCHEM.  Welt,  I  think  it  should  be  considered.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  it  would  come  up/ 1  guess  one  of  th^^ues  that  will 
come  up  is  the  $40  million  authorization  for  ttfevbiornedical  pro- 
gran^  How  would  that  be  protected?  What  impMt  would  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  program  have  on  the  TRIO  authfi&izatioij^^aiat  i^a" 
tough  question.  We  really  have  not  taken  it  on.  L  .  C '^^^  * 

Certainly,  there  are  principles  and  directionslpi^/^  inherent 
in  the  biomedical  legislation  which  I  think  "w^^^^  attempt  to 
address  and  incorporate  in  some  of  the  things  w^  ai'e  saying  which 
are  particularly  relevant  to  the  prt^ams.  We  have  no  qliarrel  with 
that  program.  It  is  a  good  program,  in  fact.  As  a  matter^of  fact,  we 
have  supported  that  prc^am. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Murphy.  ' 

Mr.  Murphy,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  Mr.  Mitchem statement. 

I  just  want  to  ask:  Did  you  clarify  the  distinction  between 
Upward.  Bound  and^Talent  Search?  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  any 
overlapping  of  these  programs? 
.They  both  seem  to  be  intended  to  assist  the  same  type  of  pro- 
gram.    ,   -s^  » - 

Mr.  MiTCHKM.  No.  Where  we  feel -that  the  most  Si^rious  overlap- 
ping exists  is  in  the  case  of  Special  Service  for  Disadvantaged 
Students  and  the  Service  Learniog  Centers.  The  Service  Learning 
Centers  program  was  authorized  in  1976  and  it,  like*  Special  Serv- 
ices, is  campus-based,  and  is  a  supportive  service  prograrp  provid- 
ing tutorial!  service  in  the  basic  skills,  gounseiing,  et  cetera,  and  in 
every  respect  duplicates  Special  Services. 

We  are  recommending  the  elimination  of  that  program. 

Mr.  MuKPMY.  Maybe  we  could  (»mbine  all  of  this:  Upward  Bound 
and  Service  Centers^ 

'  Mr.  Mitchem.  No.  I  do  not  think  so,  siy,  becaui^  they  serve 
different  interest^  and  different  things.  I^t  me  try  to  explain  that, 
-  Upward  Bound,  for  example,  only  focusei^  on  youth  who'  are 
/enrolled  in  high  schools;  whereas  the  Special  Services  program 
focuses  on  undergraduates  for  Colleges  i^id  universities.  ' 

Mn  MuiiPHY.  I  can/see  that  in  Special  Services,  but  I  am  talking 
abftut  Talent  Search;' 

..A  ■  • 
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Mr.  MiTCHKM.  Talent  Search  and  EOC. 

Mr.  MuRpHY.  Right- 
Mr.  MiTCHEM.  No.  We  see  some  distinctions  there,  We  see  the 
focusing  of  the  Educational  Service  Center  on  the  adult  ieiarner. 
Talent  Search's  continuing  mission  is  to  serve  youth. 

Historically,  we  have  found,  as  we  have  gone  about  the  country 
and  looked  at  these  programs  in  practice  that  this  is  so. 

Mr.  Murphy.  So  UpwaYd  Bouhd  is  the  s«me  as  Talent  Search. 
They  are  programs  for  the  youth  in  high  school- 
Mr.  MiTCHEM.  They  provide  different  services.  Talent  Search 
operates,  more  or  less,  as  a  referral  mechanism.  It  is  a  recruitment 
device.  It  is  the  kind  of  program  where  i^^rsons  walk  into  the  office, 
^^md  thry  get-a:mftvii?e;^Thev"^are  infaiTOed  alK>ut-fihartci^'^m^^ 
are  informed  of  the  opportHinities;  through  Which  they  can  get 
.financial  aid,,  and  college  counseling. , They  a^isist  the  studenf  in 
Completing  the  applicatiqn.  ! 

Mr.  MuKPHY.  Does  Upward  Bound  do  that,  too? 

Mr.  MiTCHEM.  Upward  Bound  does  that,  too. 

Upward  Bound,  in  addition,  does  more.  Eor  G  or  H  weeks  in  the 
summer  they  provide  students  remedial  services  to  assist  them  in 
gaining  entrance  into  college.  They  also  have  a  much  more  inten- 
sive academic  program.  Talent  Search  does  not  have  these  features, 
or  characteristics  at  all.  ^  ( 

Mr.  MuK^HY.  Congressman  Buchaiian  had  a  good  suggestion.  It 
might  be  w^iie,  when  you  come  back  and  give  us  your  views  next 
year,  if  youVould  advise  every  person  who  is  concerned  with  this 
to  give  us  a  oata  bar^k  to  show  14s  the  history  of  progress. 

Mr,  Ealum^has  a  single  instance  where  he  can  show  that,  but  if 
you  could  bring  X  number  of  students  who  were  in  Upward  B^und, 
the  case  hist(i>ry,  the  percentage  of  how  many  have  gone  oh  to 
college,  have/ T^ey  gone  to  college,  who  completed  college,  what 
field  did  they  go  into,  I  think  that' would  give  those  of  us  who  are 
supportive  of  those  programs  some  greater  insight,  and  it  would  fill 
a  real  4ieed,  hot  only  need,  but  production. 

I  want  io  add  one  final  thing  that  CFia^irman  Ford  alludpd  te-and 
also,  C^ongi^ssman  Buchanan:  That  as  we  regre^^  with  inflatipn 
and  we  have  an  expanded  number,  of  people  who  become  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  even  though  they  are  in  the  $12,000^  and 
$14, (WO  bracket  and  have  four  or  five  children,  the  constituency 
-that  we  have  supportive  of  these  programs  narrows.  We  do  not 
broaden  the  economic  base,  and  if  we  narrow  it  on  programs  such 
as  the  first  generation  concept,  we  then  narrow  the  constitueocy 
that  we  ^ave  to  draw  upon  to  support  us  to  support  the  program. 
Unless  we  occasionally  think  about  broadening  the  program,  or 
those  pi/n>6ns  who  benefit  from  then;  we  lose  numbers  here. 

So  think  of  that?  w^hen  you  are  in  your  meetings  and  in  your 
counse/  and  in  deciding  what  your  policy  position^^  are  to  ktn^p  the 
criteill^  as  we  Ji^jid  4t  in  1964.  Remember  that  we  are  going  into 
M9S()JP>  a  decade  and  a  half  has  passed,  and  things 'have  changed. 
Man^Tpeople  have  become  educated. -Many  people  aretfinishing 
Kigh/pchooi  now  who  did  not  before.  So  the  baccalaureate*. degree 
may' pot  be  the  breakoff  point.  "  - 
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•    Many  |HK>ple  who  are  still  poor  iqgday  are  making  $15,000  a  year, 
becauiii?  pf  transportation,  because  oi  irfflation,  because  of  other 
things.  OK? 
Mr.  MiTCHE^S.  OK. 

Mr.  MuKFHY.  Think  of  thosi#  things  l^ause  we  are  interested  in 
..continuing  programs,  but  we  can  only  get  endugh  votes  here  to 
continue  the  programs  if  we  have  the  cx)nstituencies  who  are  con- 
cerned. ,  ^       t  ' 

Mr.  MiTCHEM.  Thank  you,  - 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FoKD.'  I  would  like  to  note  that  in  the  Office  of  Education  s 
annual  evaluation  report  on  ^i^xi^caj:i9Q^4  p^-pgrams*  .Xl^y  di^ribe 
■•"Upward  Bouiid  m^this  way:  '      ,  ^  ^  ^    <,  ^ 

The  Upward  Bound  profcradn  is  intended  for  youths  trum  low  income  fainilieb  that 
have  an  ucademic  jx>tenJuiL  but  who  lack  adequate  secondary  tichool  pfeparation, 
i,neiuding  thu^i'  sstu dents  wiios*?  madei^uate  s4\:ondary  school  preparation  the 
re»ul|  of  fR^vere  rurai  iiiolation. 

How  is  the  characteristic  of  academic  potential,  in  fact,  applied? 
Where  does  that  get  applied?  - 

Mr.  Adachi.  Just' from  a  number  of  tests.  Projects  use-  the  SAT, 
ACT,  McGraw-Hill  or  Iowa  tests.  Academic  potential  is  not  uni* 
forml^^  administered  throughout  the  Nation  at  all,  and  that  is  one 
of  thi?  problems  with  it  And  so  they  just  take  an  instrument,  and 
test  them,  and  then"  figure  out  exactly  what  the  academic  potential 
means  from  those  testes. 

Also*  people  get  letters  from  counselors,  or  te*ichers,  to  say  that 
this  person  has  academic  potential,  in  fact  whatever  definition  the^ 
counselor  has  has  chosen  to  docuinent  ^icademic  potential.  So  il  is* 
not  uniformly  administered  at  all  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  if  Xhe  program- Vere  capable  of,  in  fact,  picking 
out  of  this  target  population,  with  an  arbitrary  statistical  base, 
those  people  who,  but  for  the  inadequacy  of  their  *  high  school 
preparation  as^  a  retlection  either  of  cultural  problems  that  kept 
thenl^out  qf  high  school,  lack  of  access  to  a  decent  high  school,  or 
economic  conditions  which  took  them  out  of  high  school  premature- 
^  Ly,  if  you  could  really  identify  that  you  were  picking  out  that  kind 
'  of  px?rson  and  then  concentrating  on  the  baccalaureate  background, 
it  would  make  a  little  more  sense  in  terms  of  what  we  will"  be 
telling  people  in  the  years  when  we  are  passii^^  this  jegislatS^n. 
But  if,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  very  small  progtem  superimposed  otr^he 
other  assistance  which  is  primarily  targeted  by  economics,  then  it 
-is  not  doing  anything  different,  hi  other  words,  ^heNBEOG  program 
is  intended,  as  NpSL  was  fur  a  long  time,  as  was  work-study,  to  go 
tt>ward  a  population  on  the  basis  of  economics,  the  economic  char- 
acteristics of  that  population.  «^ 

This  program  was  intended  to  meet  the  hunch  trhat  many  people 
in  education  passed  on  to  us,  that  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  just 
■  being  |xx)r.  isolated,  having  linguistic  problems,  and^other  things, 
there  were  out  there  people  who  could  be  identified  as  having  a 
|K)tentiai  for  academic  success,  but  that  would  i^ot  normally  show 
up  because  they  had  2  years  of  high  schjafol,  and  left  for  some 
reason.  .   ^  V 

Is  there  any  evidence  that,  in  fact,  thl^re  has  been  any  effort  on ' 
thi*  part  of ^he  program  directors  to  factor  in  this  consideration  in 
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a  substantial  way,  and  sef ond.  is  it  pebble  to  do  it?  Is  it  kind  of  an 
imix^ible  goal  to  ask  all  of  these  questions? 

Some  of  us  are  very  nervJJiis  about  any  ^ind  of  testing  system 
that  ^nfacks  of  tracking,  that^jmacks  of  stereotypes. 

Maybe  this  is  something  that  should  pot  be  in'  a  law.  Maybe  we 
should  not  be  holding  it  out  as  that  kind  of  prc^am  if,*in  fact,  it 
cannot  be  promulgated.  *  ' 

Mr.  MiTCHKM.  There  are  many  4^fferent  ways  in  which  to  define 
regulations.  People  always  quarrel  with  whatever  definition  you 
come  up  with. 

.  .experience  haj$  been  th^t  the  method  Jby  which  to  idpijtify  a 
student  who  had  academic  potential  is,  basically,  a  subjective  judg- 
ment- 
There  are  programs  where,.!  am  sure,  they  may  ude  elaborate 
testing  to  make*  this  kind  of  deterrqination.  As  to  my  experience,  I 
do  not  generalize  from  my  own  program  but  just  as  to  the  whole 
.  professional  community  it  is  usually  a  subjective  judgment. 

Also,  one  argument,  in  terms  of  certain  directives,  that  w^  have 
gotten  from  the  Office  of  Education,  is  thatyp^ple  have  been  urged^ 
to  move  atvav  from  students  with  potential  in  terms  of  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  smdents  who  had  a  lot  of  problems  in  high  school,  and 
not  problems  that  can  be  related  specifically  to  their  cultural  or 
social, background,  though  that  plays  a  factor. 

For  example — let  me  be  more  specific— ther^  ^re  youngsters  in 
the  country  wh6  are  earning  B's  in  high  school  but  where  those  B's 
do  not  represent  achievement  levels  commensurate  with  national 
norms'.  ,^ 

There  are  persons  who  argue  that  they  should  not  be  enrolled  as 
Upward  Bound  students  because  they  are  successful.  If  you  takfe 
those  students  to  college,  I  do  n»t  necessarily  mean  Harvard,  or 
Yale,  but  take  them  to  Pittsburgh,  Oshkc^h,  what-have-you,  many 
of  these  B  students  would  have  difficulty  because  the  courses  they 
had  in  high  school  had  very  little  content.  \ 

*  So  I  guess  that  jvhat  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  people,. .to  some 
extent,  htave  been?  discouraged  fritri  going  after  students  who  might 
show  some  indication  of  having  the  kind  of  academic  potential  that 
is  promising  by  placing  emphasis  upon  those  students  who  have  D 
and  F  grades. 

That  is  my  experience,  and  it  has  bean  th*  experience  of  some 
others. 

Mr.  FouD.  There  are  368  successful  grantees,  baccalaureate  insti- 
tutions. Do  these  institutions  have  any  common  characterist^ 
that  indicate  that  there  is  any  pattern  of  the  type  of  institution 
that  frmergess  ,that  is  willing  to  trypflo  support  the  program  and 
then,  in  turn,  devebop  a  successful  application  for  the  graint? 

Mr,  MiTCHEM.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  jiny.  It  comes  from 
Just  a  hodgepodge  of  the  types  of  schools:  2-year,  4-year;  meetly  4- 
year  colleges,  obviously, 

Mr.  Dease.  We  have  institutions  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fo«u.  The  State  university. 
^    Mr.  Dease.  Hope  College,  which  is  {lot  a  State  institution,  Michi- 
gan State,  Western  Michigan  University, -Grand  Valley  State  Col- 
lege, Cranbrook:  Cranbrook  is  unique  in  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  surely  is  unique.  [laughter.] 
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Mr.  Deask,  It  i3  very  unique.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  theValways 
call  the  Upward  Bound/High  Horizons  program,  where  tR^  stu- 
dents do  not  .  .  .  Well,  let  me  p>araphrase.  I  will  backtrack  for  just 
a  second. 

Mr.  Ford,  If  you  could  find  anybody  from  Cranbrook  who  ended 
up  ixx>r,  I  woitld  like  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  DEAijij:.  They  have  the  program  of  Upward  Bound  and  Higher 
Horizons. 

The  Higher  Horizons  program  is  funded  by  private  donations  and  , 
giftii  from  corporations. 

If  students  fail'  to  qualify  through  the  economic  criteria  for 
Upward  Bound,  they  can  be  piilled  into  the  Higher  Horizons  pro- 
gram. They  have  similar  characteristics  except  for  income. 

Michigan  Stat^  University  has  an  Upward  Bound  program.  Oak- 
land University  ^Iso  has  an  Upward  Bound  program. 

Mr.  FoKD.  Would  Wayne  be  the  largest?  ^ 

Mr.  DjiXsK.  Wayne  State  University  is  the  largest.  There  are^ 
programs  at  Siena  Heights  College  and  Eastern  Michigan  Universi- 
ty, i  hope  I  Have  not 'omitted  any,  but'there  are  ten. 

Grand  Valley  State  College  is  th^  latest  one.  It  is  a  college  with 
an  Upward  Bound  grant.  I  would  not  say  that  each  oae  has  its  own 
entity,  but  the  basic  goals  and  objectives  are  usually  the  same 
except  for  Cranbrook.  It  is  a  little  different. 

Mr.  Ford.  Except  for  Cranbrook  and  Michigan  State,  the  schools 
you  mention  are  pretty  much  drawing  from  a  local  population,  are 
they  not? 

Mn  Dkase.  Well,  we  draw  from  one  very  small  area.  It  is  a  rural 
population  in  Michigan;  which  has  an  enrollment  of  less  than  400 
_*tudents.  Other  than  that,  we  have  two  class  A  schools  and  one 
class  B  school. 

In  terms  of  enrollment,  we  are  talking  about  over  1,480  students 
■  ■ '  '  for  class  A  and ,  under  about  1479  for  class  B,  but  you  are  right. 
.  »    Most  ,of  them  will  4raw  from  the  larger  populous  instead  of  the 
rural  areas  excfept  for  maybe,  Siena  Heights.  You  know,  they  are 
going  to  draw  from  the  rural  area,  but  because  that  area  is  rural. 
Mr.  FoRP.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Buchanan? 
Mr.  'Buchanan.  I  guess  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  we  could  keep 
them  here  all  morning. 
Mr,  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  next  panel  includes  Dr.  Monte  Perez,  who  i§  the 
Project  Director  of  NIE,  The  National  Council  of  LaRaza;  Sister 
Mary  Agnes  Schildkamp,  who  is- the  Director  of  Project  Forward, 
Eklucationai  Talent  Search  at  Seton  Hill  .College;  Ms.  Irma  Burks,' 
who  is  the  Special  Project  Officer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  State" 
University,  and  Mr.  Peter  Felienz  who  is  the  State  Project  Director 
of  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  for  Massachusetts,  Worcester 
N    Jl^onsortium  for  I-figher  Education. 

 ^Without  objection,  the  statements  prepared  by  the  panelists  will 

,  be  inserted  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  record. 
^      *  [The  prepared  statements  of  Dr.  Perez,  Sister  Schildkamp,  Irma 
Burks,  and  Peter  Fellenz  follow:] 
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I^KKI^AKKD  SXATKMfcNT  OK  Dk.   MONTi:  E.   I^ki:2,  LlxiWLATlVk:  ChaIKMAN   rOH  THK 

National  A^wociation  roK  Equal  Educational  Oi»rokTUNiTSKs.  and  m^mbkk  or 

THK  sNATIOfML    CaXJHDIN ATING    COUNCIL   OF   EDUCATIONAL   OPPORTUr^lTY  AsSOCI- 
ATiONiJ 

SNTliOmKTlON  . 

I  would  iiky  to  ttxprciw  my  appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  meniben*  of  tin*  . 
fiubcommitUH?,  tor  inviting  thus  panel  to  addfi?««  the  reauthorization  of  Special 
I^ograms  for  Stu^t»ntii  from  DiiUfdvanta^ed  BackKroundii.  and  mure  specitlcally  the 
Talent  Search  and  Educational  Opportunity  C4.MUteni.  I  am  currently  the  L^^'i^^lative 
^.Chairman  to  the  National  AiWiociation  of  Equal  Eduuational  Opportunities  (NAKEO) 
which  iti  a  memUfr  «f  the  National  Coordinating  Council  of  Educational  Opfwrtuni-  ' 
ty  Ajkiociations  and  h  member  of  the  Hispanic  Hi^^her  t^ucation^  Coalition.  The 
men^bt»rb  of  my  panel  include;  ( 1.)  Si^it^^r  Mary  Agne«  member  of  the  Mid-Ea^tcrn  , 
AsiKX'iiition      Educational  Op{X)rtunity  Progriim  Penionm?].  (2)  Ms,  Irma  Burke. 
|uu>t  IVvniident  of  the  Southeastern  Aawociation  of  Educational  OppftunKy  Pro^r^m 
Periwnnel.  ^nd  i.'i)  Mr,  Peter  FelenA,  n>enU?er  wf  W  Nti* 'England  Aswociation  *of 
EdUirationai  t)pportunity  Pro|?ram  Personnel  All  of  their  respective  organ ivuitionii/ 
art*  conj*tituent  members  to  the  National  Coordinating  Council. 

In  our  ixanel  we  wisht  to  address  four  major  jxjints;  (I)  Cost  effectiveness  of  the 
TRIO  prograniis,  (2)  Program  impruvements  considered  under  our  recommendations, 
CM  enhanced  articulation  of  Educational  Opportunity  C^^nters,  Talent  Si'iK-ch,.  and 
the  Wucation  Information  Centers,  and  (4)  rational  for  ctie  revised  eligibility  crite- 
ria and  the  authorization  level,  .We  will  begin  with  cost  effectiveness,  which  will 
include  a  i<hort  description  of  the  proKrums.  but  Hrst  I  would  like  to  make  some" 
overview,  remarks,  regi^rdinK  the  missioji  of  TKJO.  -       '  . 

THK  MLSSIOX  OF  TItiO      -  * 

TKIO^was  borne  out  of  the  sixties  as  part  of  the  feiieral  government  effort  to 
'increas<»  the  enroUmetit  of  low  income  students  by  providing  (."qual  ' educational 
op jx)rt unities.  It  was  recognized  that  low  income  students  had  several  harriers 
confronting  them.  A  nutjor  barrier  was  financial,  bi^t  in  addition  it  became  clear 
that  there  was  a  to  provide  academic  support  services  to  bridge  many  of  the 

f^aps  low  income  students  faced  due  to  inadt*quate  school  preparation*  lack  of  expo- 
sure to  educational  systems,  and  a  lack  of  certain  support  structures.  TRIO  was 
desijined  to  nu»et  tht^*  deficiencies  Upward  B<)und  was  designfc^d  as  a  motivational 
und  upward  mobility  tprompting  higher  expectations)  program.  Talent  Search  was 
designed  to  provide  information  and  advisement,  Special  Services  w;is  di*signt*(i  us  a 
tvtentton  program,  and  tht*  Educational  Op^>ort unity  Center's  were  dcijigiu'd  for 
larg^  urban  and  runll  centers,  us  an  information  and  advist*ment  s^^rnce. 
*  Thesi^  programs  l">egaij  to  address  the  net^s  of  the  low  iiisw^^ne  population,  I^iiter 
the  ntH'd  and  substH^ueri^iemand  increased  significantly. 

THK  NKKD  A,\I)  DKMAN!)  KOK  THU? 

Just  looking  at  current  figures  for  Talent  Search  and  EO(^."one  cofi  readily  see 
that  the  ni»t>d  far  outweighs  the  current  s^^rv ice  level 
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T\\e  toUl  number  of  periKmi^  eligible  for  Talent  Search  iervict*  is  approximately 
8,368,500  (1^79  Ceniua  d^iUi)  Ajmumini^  a  6%  inflatioii^ry  ihcre^  in  co«t  of  »erv« 
icm.  if  a  cotwUint  ievel  of  funding  maintained.  Talent  Search  project*  will  only  be 
abi&  to  serve  191,250  peraons  in  fiacal  1980,  that  ia  2  percent  of  the  elupble  popuia- 
tion.  ECX^^  are  intended  to  "»erve  areaa  with  nvyor  concentrations  of  low  income  . 
populationa^"  According  to  the  itame  1979  Cenaiw  report,  21^,100  pemoitt  between 
the  tttfea  of  14  and  live  in  central  city  areas.  Preauming  that  half  that  number 
live  in  areaa  with  major  concentrations  of  low  income  people,  and  that  half  a^jain 
that  number  Jive  in  areaa  of  hi^h  concentration  of  rural  poverty^  at  leaat  16,429»60() 
penwns  are  eligible  for  service*  from  the  Educational  Opportunity  Centers.  Gfiven  . 
inflation  and  a  constant  level  of  funding,  EOCs  will  only  be  able  to  serve  94,000 
individuals  in  fiscal  1980,  i.e.  Ie«s  than  1%  of  the  eligible  population. 

Beyond  need  the  demand  for  theae  programs  to  aaimt  c^ixxxxuimtim  aj»d  IHfia  haie  ^ 
iji^ased.  The  federul  g9V»mm«nt  did  an  adm!p^le  job  in  expoaing  the  need  and 
proinpting  date  and  local  education  agenci^  to  develop  similar  programs  or  search 
out  for  louroes  of  funding.  That  search  has  l**d  to  aS^^ntinued  demand  for  TRIO  ' 
services.  The  table  on  pa^  4  demonstrates  this,  Betwefn  fiscal  1976  and  fiscal  1179 
institutional  cjenuind  for  bpecial  Services  funda^  increased  by  53  percent;  demand  for 
Talent  Search  funds  increased  by  21  percent;  and  demand  for  Upward  Bound  funds 
increased  by  43  percent.  This  year  the  Office  of  Education  was  only  able  to  meet 
two-thirds  of  the  demand  for  Special  Services  funds,  61  percent  of  the  demand  for 
Talent  Search,  77  jpercent  of  the  demiind  for  Upward  Bound  funds,  and  37  percent 
of  the  demand  for  ECX'  funds.  ^ 
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JudginK  from  the  increased  dtnnand  and  th»  continutxi  need  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion, the  central  mission  of  TRIO  ha«  not  changed  siifniricantly;  there  continues  to 
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Ix*  the  nuirwialf  Ho  provide  a        of  straU»gii»ti  that  will  insure  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  equity  tor  many  unden^'rved  Americans.  The  federal  role  in  this, 
ettort  continueii  to  bt*  prgniinelit  But«  although  the  nij^ion  hi^  rernained  the  same 
i\w  tftrategieii  and  intervention^'' need  to  Ix'  improved  to  better  iicrve  the  eligible 
^jpuUtion*  Thi*     the  thrust  of  the  NCX'EOA  recommendationj*. 

PKtHJK.VM  tMI'HV)V>lMfNTS    lO'rKKTlVKNEiwS  AM)  fc:>TlCU':>iCY 

The  NCVK(>A  recoinmendations  have  been  detiigiied  to  clarify  roles,  maximize 
riS4)urci*ji.  and  improve  ^*rvice  deliver^'  to  diverse  popuiation^i,  I  want  to  highlight 
fctonu*  of  the  r^vommendation^  to  give  (he  subcommittee  a  bn>ad  view,  oi  how  we 
pro|HJt»^tVM,(^^*r^4^  eftuMeticy  and  eiYectivenetaJi, 

1.  T4iat  TKlOy^rdgrams  dertneate  respgnsibiiitietf  in  jhe  following  manner:  a(A) 
conuuunity  and  campus  bowixi  proJect«,  (B)ievel  i)f  enrollment  lyecondary  vb,  po6t 
M.vorldiiry)  and  the  focu**  oi  ruient  Search  will  be  youth,  aiid  ECX^i*  adults,  except 
under  unusual  circuiUiitanceM.   ^  '  ;  y 

l)lstu^guis*hing  the  roie  of  coniinunity-baJb4xl  and  campus  based  pr<^ram«  in  long 
overdue.  TaU*nt  Si-arch  »ervite*  are  bi%i  provided  in  ^community  settinW  Talent 
Search  is  accessible,  familiar  with  avenues  of  communications,  and  bn^i(iKi^  the 
comnvunity  and  academic  environment  for  eaiiier  traniiition.  This  was  a  driving 
rationale  for  the  eiitijiblishment  of' the  EOG*  which  tsejve  larger  geographic  locations. 
The  ii^k'  diiitin^'tions^^  to  ^jrovide  ECX^^  and  Talent  Search  with  a  clearer  target 
[x^pulalign,  and  tailored  services  will  be  enhanced.  By  delmeating  the  tiirget  popula- 
fiiixi  Aud  the  role  yf  community  and  campus  baiH»d  programs,  duplications  will  be 
minimi'/iHi  *  .  ^ 

2.  That  Talent  Si»arch  add  to  their  functions,  tutorial  services  to  encourage  youth  • 
to  ri^>Ater  programs  of  po6t  secondary  education, 

1*he  core  s<»rvice8  currently  provided  under  the  law  include  identifying  and  publi- 
cizing  post  secondary  programs  to  eligible  participanti*  to  enhance  application  and 
entry  into  poi*t  secondary  education.  But  is  has  been  recognized  that  merely  identi- 
fying and  encouraging  youth  to  apply  may  not  be  enough.  Particularly,  if  in  the 
proi'ess  of*  idehtifying  and  encouraging,  many,  youth  lack  self  confidenci%  in  their 
preparedness  to  meet  the  academic  rigors  of  a  pc»»t  secondary  experience.  Unprepar- 
tnlntfss  takes  many  forms.  For  many,  it  is  merely  review 'and  confidence  building 
le  g  study  habits*  discipline  etc^.  For  others,  it  is  more  indepth  academic  develop- 
ment^ often  time*  m  one  particular  academic  area  (e.g.  reading,  writing,  and  math 
skflU).  The'  piist  several  years  hai»  revealed  that  intensive  tutorials  focusing  on  a 
particular  defuiency  has  tremendous  payoffs  and  there  is  no  need  to  thwart  the 
desire  or  potential  of  a  student  to  pursue  post  secondary  education  for  an  academic 
problem,  which  in  nu\ny  castas  can  be  r^-tifi^  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 

il  That  E(X*s  provide  counseling  services  and  tutorials  to  students  who  are 
attending  un  institution  where  thert»  ii*  ho  S}X\:ial  Services  Program 

This  a^dditional  st^rvice  is  intendt^i  to  assist  returning  adults  with  the  transition^ 
from  employment  and  houiii'hold  responsibilities. to  the  academic  environment.  Spe- 
cial St»rvict»s  IS  capable  of  providing  such  a  service,  but  in  IHEs  where  there  ib  no 
academic  support  program  there  is  a  need  to  fill  this' gap.  E(X^  can  provide  this 
service  and  assist  IHEs  to  prepare  returning  students  to^  engage  the  a^^ademic  arena. 

4  That  there  be  a  legislative  provision  for  articulation  between  EIC^,  EOCs,  and 
Talent  Search. 

Thesi'  thrt^e  prc^rams  sprung  up  in  different  period**  of  the  equal  educational 
movement.  Talent  Search  is  Toe  ally  based.  ECK^s  are  regional,  and  EICsAre  state 
basi*d.  Ciiver)  the  large  eligibility  pool,  the  complexities  of  entering  into  a  post 
!HV(MU"iary  institution,  and  the  ni^ed  for  state,  regnal,  and  local  information  and 
adviisemrnt.  theM*  thrt*e  HTurts  need  to  coordinate.  Our  recommendations  would 
msure  that  kvai  bast*d  programs  would  have  a  hand  in  planning  for  a  statewide 
inft>rnuUrt)n  etVort,  and  that  both  EOCs  and  Talent  St^arch  would  bi»  able  to  use  the 
information  packets  at  the  local  and  regional  level  quickly.  Such  a  partnership 
would  mCreaiH'  effiCH'ficy  m  information  disM'miTiation  (a  major  problem  for  under- 
S4»rv^  populatioiw)  aiki  ad^1st»menl  strateifies.  It  would  render  each  effort  mare  ^ 
effective,  since  duplkation  would  bt*  minimized*  and  concentration  an  local  an4  5^ 
re^ianai  Si^rvice  delivery  would  bt»  centertxi  upon.  . 

J   The  N(X'E'X)A  recagniz«^s_  thiit  program  improvenu?ntJi  alone,  dot>s  not  ntHressarily..' 

-mi,'an  4»  greaU*r  cfilciency  of  ex{H»nditure^.  We  have  taken;  pride  in  the  post  of  the' 
<"^t  effect ivent^  of  the^»  programs,  but  we- need  to  make  sure, -  that  ■  program 
miproven^enls  continue  that  tradition.  Again,  it  is  impottiint  t6  not^,  that  the  coftt4 
remain  very,  low  when  compartKi  to  other  social  interv^ention-s  for  si4xi i la r  papula-' 
tions 
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A  yt'^rago  a  Now  Yoii  Times  weri*.^  (3n»w  atU»ntion  to  the  fact  that  twg'iwcietieii 
are  ijinefjj^imy^i  black  America— <jne  group  rapidly  acquiring  more  education,  better 

'  jofau  and  hqSrTer  incomet*;  another  mirtKj  in  poverty,  an  unyielding  undercla&s  with 
tew  quwiiification*.  Later  th^t  month,  a  neriet*  on  Mexican  Americans  in  the  Wash- 
ington P(xst  depicted  a  siimiiiar  iiituation  among  the  Hiiipanic  popuJation.  Both  lieriett 
streittwd  the  fact  that  only  two  option{%  art*  o\)en  to  state  and  federal  govern  men  ti»  a& 
they  consider  the  plight  ol  poor  Americans,  be  they  black,  Indian.  Latino,  or  white. 

-3Tie  nation  can  c*hou64>*  to  maintain  the  poor  in  poverty.' or  it  can  provide  thetie 
tndividuaU  various  mean«  of  e^e««  from  poverty.  Liiitt*d[  below  are  Department  of 
I^bor  ruical.I97i*  esjimateji  comparing  the  relative  co#l  of  providing  thiwe  type  of 
ijervic4»:  ^  '     '  ^ 

Job<\)rp«  -  \  ^   13,7r>4 

Youth  C-ommunity  Improvement  Program  :  ^  8(XK)! 

Young  Adult  Coni»ervation  Corpt^  i  \  10»r)(K} 

Youth  f^mployment  and  Training  Program   50()0 

Youth  InctyitiX'e  Entitlement  Project*.  \:   5;J00 

Certainly,  when  we  consider  that  the  co«t  per  client  for  Upward  Bound  \^  Sl\321 
and  the  cotit  per  client  ♦in  SpeciaLServict*  is  afid  that  the  youth  served  by 

thtw  programs  generally  come  from  backgrounds  very  jsimiiiar  to  those  of  the 
individuals  ii^gist^  by  the  vuriou^f  Labor  Dt^partment  programs,  the  co*t  of  provid- 
ing  compensatory  educational  service*  to  this  clientele  Si>;m«  strikingly  low. 

Although  TRIO  remaims  strikingly  low  in  cost,  there  remainii  some  ga^Ks.in  our 
smrvice.  The  Student  Financial  Assistance  legislation  in  fiscal  year  78.  (MISSA)  took 
*into  account  that  there  are  countless  numbers  of  working  class  and  lower  middle 
daiw  Americanji  who  may  just  vsm^  the  financial  aid  criteria  for  participation,  but 
are  in  need  of  aasistance.  TRIO  likewiiie  rcH:ognize«  thus  gap.  Thus,  we  n^?ed  W 
exU»nd  this  rehitively  low  coeit  program  to  other  needy  famiiit,^  who  c^n  benom 
fron)  the^*  S4*rvic4*t^.       ,  «  * 

As  we  invt»stiKated  the  current  eligibility  criteria  and  the  authoriziUion  levi>i.  it 
became  apparent  that  the  currt^iit  criteria  had  iix)  many  qualifiers  and  clarity  of 
•  purpose  neiKied  to  be  established.  In  addition,  the  authorization  level  needed  to  be 
modifiixi  to  accommodate  the  4arge  pool  of  low  income  and  first  generation  students, 
And  nuH»t  the  ctmtinued  denmnd  by  institutions  and  communities  to  prtn'ides  these 
eiisenttal  services. 

TROiDSKI)  iaU;iUU.ITV  CHiTKHlA  AM)  A tlTHOKIZATU^N  LKVKI. 

iVo  modifications  to  the  current  eligibility  criteria  was  made;  the  ini>ertion  of  the 
first  generation  criteria  and  the  \'AY7c  poverty  level  over  the  Bureau  of  the  CVnsus 
criteria.  The  term  "first  Generation <bilege  Student"  means  a  person  who»  i>arents 
(either  parent)  have-not  completed  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  the  term  "low 
incxjnu*'  Individual"  means  a  person  from  a  family  whoiie  taxable  income  for  the 
preceding  year  did  not  exceed  \'ik\  percent  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  poverty  level 
determined  by  usir^g  criteria  of  poverty  established  by  the  Buit^au  of  the  CXmsus 
(Orshansky  Poverty  Criterion).^ 

In  the  past  eligibility  criteria  has  been  quite  diverse.  The  current  legislation 
contains  a  general  piiragraph  d*i  student  eligibility  Tor  prc^ram  services  and  specific 
language  on  eligibility  under  each  specific  program^ heading.  The  fairly  long  string 
of  modifiers  in  each  fKiragraph  retmits  in  confusion  regarding  eligibility  require- 
ment*; at  \.\w  proje^i  ieVel  The  |>ro5X3tfed  languag^i^  suggests  clear  and  definite 
guideline^'  on  student  eligibility  for  each  program  which  focusets  on. the  student's 
degree  of  ixiucatiunal  disadvantage  when  compared  ^lo  the  general  college  going 
population  Su^h  disiidvantage  is^defined  in  terms  of  (1)  the  educational  level  of  the 
j^fUident's  parerKs,  (1.1)  the  stydent'.s  family  income,  and  (3)  the  quality  of  the  stu- 
dent's acadeniic  preparation. 

Tlve  propotk^d  reviwon^  suj^port  the  intent  of  the  Middle  Income  Assistance  Act. 
The  expansion  i>l'  TRIO  serviceii  Ls  also  promptini  by  the  expansion  of  the  Student 
Financial  as8Lstiyict»^pw>grams.  To  insure  effinrtive  utilization  of  Student  Financial 
Ai<^  funds,  TRIO  support  services  must  bt?  available*.  j  .  ■ 

The  mtent  of  the  propositi  revisions  is  to  reach  the  working  claiii5  and  lower 
middle  income  groups,  who  are  right  orr  the 'margin  of  current  guidelines.  This 
pt^puiation  should -not  tx*  deni€»d  TRiO  servici»s.  bastxi  on  the  following  findings: 

I.  Firat  generation  students  are  less  likely  to  graduate  than  non-first  generation 
students 


r 
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•2.  Kimt  generation  btud4>nU  generally  comt^  from  ftMnilieif  with  high  incidence  of 
poverty,  comparable  to  tht»  currvnt  dufinitioniL 

<l  First  K^neration  students  include  larege  numbers  oi'  mlnoriti^  i^piliir  to  the 
current  breakdown  of  minorities  involved  in  TRIO  pro^nrimit|. 

4.  MiUi?  mid  i'^ttujdni  participation      mora  equiuU^ie  u^ng  the  tlr^t  generation  . 
criteria.  ^  \  " 

The  propoxii'd.  criteria  iji^inuch  motv  definable^  ar^d  can  be  imple|nei>t4?d  at  the 
federul  and  local  l«vel  with  letM  interpretative  di^'repanciet^  as  in  the  pa^t. 

HiE  AirrHORiiiATiON 'U:VKL  »  . 

Oi^vn  theTurtH'nt  uiiakenned  population  and  the  expanded  mission  of  TRIO,  juwiifi- 
i    ^     cation  for  a  400  million  authorization  make^  a  great  deal  of  sense.  But  beyond  thisf, 
ti^re  are  st^veral  points*  the  subcommittee  nhould  comfWer: "  •  V 

1.  TRIO  neiHiii  to  niaU^h  support  with  the  expanded  BEOG  (MISSA)  r^iiwion.  The 
sicope  at*  BEOG  extends  to  populatiani*  that  TillO  may  not  be  able^o  serve  witJiin 
the  current  i^w.  Our  proposed  eligibility  revision  will  take  care  of  this,  but  a  hgiher 
authorisation  is  warranted  to  set  the  procesih  moving.  \ 

2.  With, the  advent  of  ^Proposition  13  and  other  similar  measures  in  res?pons*e  to 
budget  constraint«,  staXe  and  local  educational  programs  may  be  curtailed.  This  will 
create  a  vacuum,  particularly  in  Stat««  with  educiStion  opportunity-efforts,  support^ 
ed  by  Stiite  and  local  funds.  The  federal  shase  will  yplay-  an  important  'role  in 
stabilizing  and  encouraging  educatioii  opportui^ity  j^port  services  during  these 
diftkuit  times.  *  Vi^l  * 

11  TRIO  remai«5>  a  low  co«t  proghlp.  An  investment  of  400  million  creata^i  an 
impact  of  thret^  timt^  that  amount  when  you  consider  the  ranges  of.  services  pn>- 
vided  and  all  the  IHEs  and  community  organizations  matching  TRIO  funds. 

4.  Laiitly,  a  4(K>  million^authorization  is  a  national  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
American  citizenry  and  economy.  TRIO  cor^tinut^  to  provide  upward  mobility, 
breaking  the  cycle  of  social  depeiuiency  and  providing  a  mechanism  for  indepen- 
dence. S        '  ^ 

If  TRIO  could  contifuie  provi««ng  such  a  foundation,  many  Americans  will  go  on 
^  the  wurld-of  work  an<^  the  atTairs  of  a  democratic  society  in  a  more  rt?«pNDnsible  and 
prepared  manner.  Thiis  will  only  support  the  future  economic  and  social  dev4jlop- 
ment  of  th«  nation, 

Pkw»ahkd  Statemlnt  ok  Dk.  Montk  Pkkkz,  for  the  Hispanic  Hjchkr 
Education  Coaution.  Apkil  10,  1979 

«  .  * 

.  I  wunt  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  for 
inviting  nu»  to  testify,  on  b«»half  of  the  Hispanic  iligher  Education  Coalition,  fcgard- 
^        ing  the  SjH>cial  Programs  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds,  conlmonly 
known  as  TRIO.    .  "  , 

As  we  have  **tated  bt^for^*.  the  four  major  issues  facing  Hispanics  in  Higher 
education  continue  la  be  acci»ss.  retention,  prt^i'essional  development,  and  institu- 
tional repreiseiitution.  It  is  our  view  that  TKIO  programs  are  a  major  vehicle^  to 
addressing  acct4s.  reten|,ion,  >and  to  a  lestjer  extent  •  institutiolnai  representation 
problemfci  plaguhig  Hispmic  Americans.  It  is  wUhin  this  context  that  the  Hispiinic 
Higher  ^Education  Coalition  analyzed  the  TRIO  legislation.  , 

OVKKVIKW 

Thi»  history  of  TRIO  U^gislation  is  important  to  understand  to  ^^n"  pt^repective 
on  the  signiflcai>ce  of  this  program  to  the  Hispanic  community. 

Upward  Bound  was*  authorizc*d  in  11H)4  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity legislation,  It  y^aa  rt^cognized  thi\t^ual  educational  opiwrtunity  could  not  be« 
achieved  without  mechanisms  to  fxrra^^a^id  motivate  njinority  disadvantaged  youth 
to  the  academic  environment.  ItJS^Ss  also  recognized  that  the  serious  problems 
facing  mino'i'ity  disadvantaged  >S)Uth  in  elementary  and  secondary  education  still 
lingered  and  higher  education  programs  adda*ssing  tl-i^, barriers  were  appropriate 
to  pursue.  -  •  .  "  . ' 

^  Later  the,  Upward  liound  program  provisions  were  Cransferred  to  the  Office  of 
^' Iriducation,  and  .j*.subiit.»quent  years  "additional  pii^ci^  .of  It^^islation  (e.g.  Talent 
.  Seat^ch.  Special  fPvices,  and  Educational  Opportunity  Onter^i)  began  , to  fully  ad- 
drt*ss  the  educatiunai  prohlem.s  confrunting  minority  low  income  populations.  Talent 
Search  fi)Cu.s4Ki  on  information,  ^idvisement/  and  pl^cenient  into  Higher  Education 
institutions^JWiJcationa]  Opportunity  (\mters  addreiSsed  information  and  advisj?- 
ment  as^  wtiTrbf  t  waSr  establishtKi  to  meet  the  comprehensive  nc^sds  of  large  urban 
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and  rural  locations.  Sptciai  Servu,x»  wa^  eiitJtiishcd  in  th**  IHE**  m  a  mi?chanii*m  lo 
t^nhanctf  rt»te^tiom  arid  incjt;ai*t»  <he  ^fti^duation  probpectti  minority  myd  low 
income  titudvnt^  . 

^'ITheiii?  eilbrt*  have  bt>t»n  addrciiiiing  tht*  ntHjdi<-of  dit*advatitugt?d  youih  for  over  12 
yeans  now.  The  emphatife  of  each  progryni  ane  sound,  but  there  isjk  nCHjd  to  ciarifV 

■  uiid  ex(KUid  on  th^  ftuccMi^ful  practictM  Qi'  th^e  important  cilbrt«.  ^  - 
,   Before  I  dii*ciw«  the  preputial^ of  the  Hi«p*inic  Coalition.  I  would  Hk^  to  review  the 

.l^cijrticipation  of  Hiapanics  in  hi^jher  education  and  in  theiie  programs  for  the  tu;ttt 

/  tt*fa  yuar*.  /   ,       '  •  ■ 

^IfJispahic  f^rtictpntion  in  Hi^^fier  E^ucatiun:  C4)ntnhuliQns  of  TRIO  Prv^r^nw 

Hi«j_H^nic'  ehroUniiVnt  in  IHfcii  W4ij#  Virtually  non-exijitent  Ufn  yean*  ^fo.  Statistioj 
in  1%!*  revealed  that  Hiiipanic  sttidents  were  fewer  than  :i  pt^fceiijr  of  the  ti)tai 
enrollment.*     '  k 

.    Current  enrollment  (Ii)7G)  in  higher  education  is  listed  bi»iow: 

<bm|>arisK)n  of  total ,And  percent  of  national  enroIlmentt>  at  Institutionii  of  Higher 
Edttcation.  by  race  and  ethnicity,  by  type  of  iniititution  and  by  percent: 

'■  _  •  '     :        Htsm^   *'  ito  ,        '     •  • 

■     .       i,  .     ■        '  *   -  if,  ^        ,     ;  '  ,  ^     ...   ^.     .  ...    .....  ... 

-  *      ^  '         ''V:  7^  *■      '■      ,      «ii*km^        ,  t^ctn^      ,  Psfcwt  l*uin&tf       '  Pwcmi 

2  Ye3(  IHE's....   ''7^2m  ■        6.2     429. /?3  '  MO   3.080J99  7r7 

■  ".-^i  to  iHE'^,..   ■  23/.J82          3  3  '  604^732  8.4   5.987,529  83.6 

:  'Gf^te  tevtk:.;.....   '    2{.197          2.2-     65,345'.  6.0     906,859  83,6 

-  -''froles^Vvrv.:;:   5,09?  .    2.5  ■  '11.181  4.5'   220,059*-  89.5 

"  ■  '  SopfCf    US  Deol  of  Hewitt!,, £t^^hon  )(<  ikiu^^<i  JOf  C<^V  i^jhts  fi^oJ.  ttfwic  and  Se*  ewi^Mmwl       ffi^  insliiujioiu  of  Hi^hif  ' 

■"  ,        ■       ^r-'  ,       :    ,  ,  .  ,  ■        ■■■  ' 

if  The 'HmpanK*  iKjpulation  is  ofticiallj  reporteit^-vto  bt»  over  ky  percent  of^the  total 
/'  population  in  11*74.  However,  the  Uhi>  Census  has  found  that  great  numbers  of 
Hl»panic8  i^iuve  .lx*en  in  accurately  counti*d.  It  would  be  interestiM  to  see  what  the 
V    19H0  Cen«Utt  will  indicate,  but  ther^  have  btH?n  preliminary  repora  in  iieveral  major 
publicationB  that  the  IfisjJanic  population  will  quickly  ixjcome  (within  the  next  two 
dei'adetj)  the  lifr^^etit  minoritv  vv^ith  pt*rcentageti  rising  to  1.'  ^x?rcent  to  20  percent  of 
ih#  total  population.  Aij  Pres^ident  Larter  stated  in  his  recvnt  address  to  the  Cham- 
hev  of  Deputu*s  in  Mexico  (Feb      UJT.9i,  *'H,ispanic^t  in. the  CS.  are  the  4th  largest- 
*    •Si>aniHh  Speaking  jwpulation  in  thf»  world,  with  a  poi^ubtion  ol -20  million". 

However,  a^  you  can  set>  the<:urrent  partitHpation-  di  Hispanics  in  Higher  educa- 
tion  is  far  too  low,  and  corrtH:tl%'e  meatjures  mu^st  be  tlaken.  . 
TRIO.  hii5  bKH*n  a  major  mechanii^m  to  deal  withvthiij?  itiad4H^uacy.*This  is  primarily"'-. 
■■   due  to  the  iaj^^ii.  uf  Hispanic  controlled  in^iWtutionjF'  that  would  concentratt^  on  \[\e 
nt^eis  of  the  entire  liispahiir  population.  Th^^re*  ate  only- a-  haivd^ui  of  emerginij 
I^i^panic  b^ducational  institutions.  ,  r 

Atiecond  jjoint  to  cqfjsjder  is  that  ,iiisp4^ics  are  dispro|>ortionately  reprette.nt<»d  in 
2  year  institutioni*  and.  it      a  known  fact  that  2  year  institutions  receive  a*dispro- 
portionateiy  low  amoujit  ot'  Student  Aid  and  TRIO  funds  a^s  compared  /o  4  year 
jm^titutioris.  ThW<*  two  iactors  have  i^everely  limited  the  ability  of  Hi|panics  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  tniucattonaj  opportunity  and  equity  strategy.  Ther^ore 
TRIO  »iK*niH  to  be*  major  vehicle  to  rtvtify  Hispanic  txiucational  inequities.  "^^ 
^^  .vFederal  kxiueation  |H)licy  ha-s  relic*d  heavily  on  student  aiSiiistance,  in  the  way  of 
.grants,  loan^^.  and'work  study  to  meet  tl)g  financial  a)nstraint«/tjf  students.  But  the 
'U^anciai  aT>it  pJ>ychoh>gical  constraints  must  be  addtassed.         'iV'whc'rr  THIO  has 
playtnj  an  i!n[)ortauL  part.  • 

ConiributLoniyofT'^JiK).  * 

The  contriL^tionti  of  .TRIO  have  betui  fK>sitrve  in  providing  aect»ss  and  rfc*tent,ion 
services  to  the,Hispiiniir  population.  Hut  the  record  reveals  that  thi*si**  effortis  cohtih- 
ue  iff  biy  limitrd^,^irtly  due  to  a  lack  l)f  awareness  pf  the  nc^eds  of  the  Hispanic 


•Ollyaj^.  Michkoi.  '  rVdmiHKton  F^roblemfi  oi'  Hi,sf)unics"  ~- Nationaf  (\niU»r4'nct«  Df  Admission 
C  ounj*<»lon<.  Feb  liJT^  Toduv  in^n^^r  edui'align  Is  s^ill  far  i>ut  (if  ttKich  fnr  niariy  flispunit^ 
fainihw  txlui^aliotml  attainment  utiU  remainw  at  thtvMth  Knuie  ievi'l  nrt)|><)ut  ratfs  sour  over 

.'"tour  yrai;  ijraduat*'  and  nrof«^><imiai  si:hoolt*  continue  to  Im'  1*';  to  Tlu**»e  ijiequitit***  set 
against  the  contmufd' Hj^^i  un»TnpU>vi!ient  rutt's  of  iiispanic  youth  (upward  to  4()Vr ^exemplify 
the  s**notwntt4H  of  the  in*"qusti»'*<      t'uct*.  *  ^ 
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po|>uUti<m  iknd  Uirij^ily  duu  to  the  Ucit  of  rifiQurc««.  Ten  vt^ah^ago  the  *paVticipation 
of  Hiiijittnic*  bord^r^  around  5%.  There  wer#  only  7  Hkpank:  focu^  proj^jcU*  in 
the  country  (out  of      prt^act»j,  I»        theW  ha«  b&n  an  iam^  of  p^wrticip^iipn 
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Although^. there  has  been  an  in«?re»«ie  in  overall  participation  ift  TRIO,  closer 
inspection  (see  table  below)  reveal*  a  decline  from  TwioX  year         to  ti^cal  year 

1977.    .      '  ■    \        /  ,  ^ 
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The  fact  nJ^mains  that  the  eli^nble  Hispanic  population.^  meeting  poverty  and 
educational  Kuideiinesi  for  participation,  \&  v^eli  above  1^0%.  It  muj»t  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Hi«panics  comprise  of  the  minority  ^puiation  and  prbporticHiaJ  incidence 
of  poverty-js  twice  m  ^reat  than  the  majority  population.  ThuH,  it  can  be  safely  said, 
that  the  TRIO  progranis  continue  to  only  meet  a  fraction  of  the  education  needs  of 
Hi^>anics. 

In  order  to  addreiwj  thiis  critical  i{ap  two  thing*  must  occur:  (l)  a  clarification  of 
f;«*Oi;(ram  empha^ii*  to  increase  targeting,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  existing 
^euourcet*  and  Vl)  expanded  funding  and  scope.  Thai^  purpose  were  considered  in 
the  Hispanic  r^mn^endatLom^  aa  two  esitential  strategic  to  assist  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  acce5>s  and  retention  problems Yacing  Hisp^nics.  •  v 
''     .  '  • 

RiiCOM  MEM  D  ATIO>;^ 

i.  That  TRIO  programs  delineate  responsibilities  in  the  following  manner: 

A.  community  and  campus  baiied.  projects  , 

B.  Uwel  of  tmrollrnent  (jiecondary  v  po»t  ^accmdary)  • 

C.  The  focii^  of  Talent  Sftatch  wiU  be  youth  ^rfcd  EOC$  adults,  except  under 
!»ome  unusual  circumiitancim,  . 


'  T\m  will  have  a  po*wtiv»  i*ffect  on  Hi*ftanicsi  sitici%  thert*  j»  ^  ntjed  to  provide 
resourct?*  to  community  hosed  endeavors  that  are  jamiiiar  with  the  prufalenis  mxd 
avenutns  ofauct?^  in  the  Hi^nic  populiition.  Huspanicii  occupy  f<^w  IHE  pottitions, 
with  httife*  mput  mtclnstitutionai  dev4'iopnient»  whilw 'CQmn^unity  bai«Hi  organiza- 
tions offer  gn?atfr  ftivolvtmi^nt.  .  ' 

It  should  be  riot^Hi  that  Hispanioi  are  a  youthful  population.  Seventy-fivo  pcrctMit 
of  the  Hbpaiiic  po|iuiation  is  uiuler  25  yi»an*  uf  age.  Thervibre  there  w  a  -nevd  to 
focus  on  youth  in  a  morv  concent mted  manner.  * 

2  That  TRIO  programs  ihciild  be  targeted  on  oenwns  who  ai^pire  to  bt\  first 
Keneration  colU'ge  4»tudent.s  ^i\ti  who  ineet  a  revu^Kj  criteria  Of  150  percent  of  the 
Sureau  of  the  Teniius  Poverty  criteria. 

The  propot4t*d  ddinition  of  income  criteria  would  allow  the^rovision  of  iei^victHi  to  . 
i;0  |>t«af  at  of  Spanish  Surnamed  familieti  who  do  not  meet  jxjverty  criteria  (data 
from  the  11)75  CensuiJ  Burtuiu  [K)puiation  reportiiL  In  effect,  the  TRIO  prc^fruma 
would  bt*  alloWeii  to  serVe  the  children  of  .the  wo^king  poor  and  of .  lower  middlf 
oia^  familiea.  The  attamm^fnt  of  Bach^elprtj  degrees*  in  the  Hiiipanic  community 
hovers  around  5  percent  Thuji  D5  pt»rcent  of  Hispanic  familiot*,  who  meet  revised 
l^W-mcome  criteria,  would  qualify.  Such  targeting 'will  rmiure  that  children  who 
come  froniMauuIieti  without  a  college  tradition  and  the  rettOurce«  attributed  to  buch 
an  e^iuctttiun  would  be  k»«s  likely  to  behetlt  from  TRIO  b^'rvices.  and  a  concentrated 
ef  fort  to  break  thp  cycle  of  poor  education  and  poverty  will  ojccur. 

:<  That  the  authflrization  for  TRIO  be  raised  to  4(K)M. 

With  the  expiinHion  of  nervice^*  and  eligibility  criteria  this  authoriiuition  level  in 
not  ujfA'Uhoaable.  But  more  importantly,  demand  and  funding  patterns  demonstrate 
a  clear  need  to  expand.  tx»  dcjpicXed  in  chart  below 
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A»  you  can  bt'twwn  fixcai  lU7«j  and  fi«c"l  19''^  institutional  deman* /or 
Spt-cial  StTvitfs  funds  incrpsuswi  by  r>4  ptTCent;,  demand  for  Talent  Search  fund« 
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iiK'rt*ai*4.\i  by  21  percent:  and  denwnd  for  Up^'^t^*^  Bound  incruaikxr  by  4lf  [x^rcent,  . 
Thifi  yvur  the  OtTicx*  of  Mucation  wa*  only-iJbie  to.  flu*ei  two-thirds  of  the  den5and 
tor  Spi4:i«l  St»ryict»«.  I>1  pi^rcynt  of  the  demand  for  Talent  Search,  and  11  perct»nt  of 
the  demand  Tor*  Uow^rd  l^und  funds,  ane  T{  ^leccent  of  the-deaomd  for  E(XJ  funds. 

4.  That  tjii>  t?IiKibIe  sijx)hsK)n>  for  admin^iterinK  Talent  Search  fund;*  bi»  encouraged  , 
*'to  provide  sk*rvsctj«  in  a  place  apprapri^t^Jor  and  convenient  to  the  client  popul;^- 
tion.  In  this  cat^s  Community  settings.  ^  .   

Asi  sitattHi  before  Hisipanic*  occupy  few  administrative  and  faculty  slot^i  in 
Conununity  based  on^anizaiions  are. available  and  offer  an  ext^Iient  vehicle  to  intH»t 
the  educational  needb  oi*  Hhe  Hi^ipunic  fxjpulation.  C)#nim unity  iiettin>?8  are  mont 
appropriate  to  j)rov4de  greater  acct^ss*  and  communication  with,  the  Hii»panic  popula- 
tion, 

That^^ore  S4»rvict*«  for  each  of  the  TKIO  program  ^itrategiesi      dti/Urly  identkled 
to  ma>^in^l/x»  existinx  reaourci^s  and  encoura^'e  cffivtivenotw  and  efllciency. 

Thii*  approaciv  Would  brfn^  KJ'^*i*t^r  uniformity  to  the  fjrojectis.  Hispanic  communi- 
ties will'bi*  able  to  discern  with  greater  easw  the  re«jx)nsibilitHes  of  IlIEs  and 
community  bailed  organ iziit ions,  in  prf>viding  t*qual  educational  opportuoity  i*ervices. 
Aik'ountability  will  be  en^ianctKi,  piir.ticularly  if  the  "core"  H<»rv ic^  which  each 
'  ijisli  tut  ion  or,  orx^niiQiit  ion  ii>  exptvted  to  provide  i»  clearly' specifi^^ 

t».  That  full  Tinancia;!  a^wistance  bc»  provided  to  ^jxviuil  btudent**,  f 

Hispanic  students^  have  difficulty  negotiating  the  fmancial  aid  process,  Ihis  is, 
Uirg<*ly  duf  to  a  lack  of  inforjiiation  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  complex  financial 
aid  t*Mtabljis|inienl  If  we  t*xpt*ct  students  to  make  a  long  term  committment  in 
education,  often  at  tht'  ex^KMm*  of  suppiomentf^ig  family  income  by  working  in  the 
job  markK,  than  the  financial  aid  institutions,  should-  make  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  them  4W  well.  Consistent  with  our  recommendations  for  long  term  fmaricial 
,  cummitnient  tp  low-income  students,  the  special  service  student,  would  fit  the 
crit4»ria  to  Lh?  awardtni  full  grant,  work,  and  loan  aid. 

7,  That  I  Upward  {k)und  be  aUowed  to  provide  specific  preparation  at  the  secondary 
level  to  prep^ire  students  for  careers  ift  which  minorities  are  particularly  underre* 
preHeF\tt!d.  ^  .  , 

The  numlH*r  of  ilispiinic^^  in  Scientific  and  enginet^ring  professions  is  embarras- 
ingly  low.  Particular  attention  ruH*ds  to  be  given  to  getting  Hispanic  students  into 
the  pipeline  to  compt»te  with  other  students  in  hard  ^iences  and  metfiematics.  In 
^  order  to  accomplish  this,  early  interve^tion^hd  ;u:ademic .prtpiuation  is  n<H*di»d.  It 
gcK*s  without  Hiiying  that  many  Hispanic  students  art*  concentiLjted  in  p<x)rer  school 
dii^tricts.  Additional  funds  and  prc^Tams  t^uit  will  supplement  the  school  distrfcts  in* 
prepiiring  students  ftir  career  fields  in  Science,  medicine,  law.  etc.  are  sorely  needed. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  say,  that  Mexico  has  rtK^Ognixed  thiy,  discrepancy.  Last  year' 
Mexiieo  awarded  fu)[  scholarships  to  KM)  Americans  of  Mexican  descent  to  study 
nu»dicine  and  rt»turn  Krthe  U.S.  to  addresit  the^crit^cal  mi^d^cal  shortage  in'Hispiinie 
comniunitie;^.  Such  a  commitment  from  the  U.S.  should  be  niade  as  w^U 

StfMMAKY  ^  „  ,  . 

TK|0  an  es^'ntial  program  to  increase*  access,  retention,  and  the  development 
of  Hispanic  faculty  and  admini>itnitors  in  Higher  i*ducation.  But  then^»  is  a  rfiHxJ  to 
target  the  programs  more  efft^ionUy  through  clarification  of  program  purposes, 
expanding  the  .'K.-opi.*  of  the  programs  to  meet,  the  divem*  netKis  of  the  eligible 
populations,  anc^  Listly  incre^is**  authoriziition  to  allow  for  greater  si»rvice  and  sii^ 
^M^rt, ' If  thes4»  steps  are  taken.  Hispiuiic  participation  in  TRIO  will  increase,  resolv- 
ing some  of  the  act-ess  and  retention  problems  confronting  H'tspanic  youth.  Of 
course*  great**r  progrtmi  will  de|.H'nd  on  the  administrators  in  BHC'K  tu  s^^arch  out 
and  tuliy'  mi»et  the  neS*  o(  Hispanics  in  thi?>next  sewral  years.  ^  > 

PkKe'AKKu  Statkmknt  of  Sjstkh  Mary  Acjnks  ^S<nnLnKAMP.  Dirfxtor.  Tai^:nt 

Sii^Rl'M  PK(UKC"r   (PR{UKC"T  Vc)KWARD^  ShTTON  HlI.L  C'()f.I.K(iK.  CJRKKNSBUKCi,  Pa 

♦         '  *  •  I   \    '    ■  . 

Talent  Si^rch  maximi/4^  the  C4>st-en't\:Xivtuu»ss  of  all  ftHi^»ral  and  state  pot»lS4»con— * 
dary  student  aid  prc^rams  thrcmgh  iti>  'Warch"  for  eligible  participants.. 

(tne  of  the  thnn^  (rbji»cliv.es  of  written  into  the  Higher  ^kiucation  Act  of  liHiA— 
one  that  is  not  stress<xl  in  re[x>rts^'usually— is  "to  publicize  existing  forms  of  student, 
financial  aid,  "  referring"- primarily  to*  fedcirai  granti^  and  loans  and  college  work- 
study.  The  ordinary  diannels  through  vvhich  information  about  ^udent  aid  is  made 
avaiiable'are.  of  course,  the  s^'hoois,  both  sec'ondary  und  pn^itti^'ondary.  However., 
Ijifie  I'S  targ(ki»t  popuUtipn,  even  thc^n*  in  good  high  schools,  are  quite  likely  to  be, 
misled  through  the  s<xalk*d  "ordinary"  channeli^.  For  a  variety  of  reas^ 
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^li'fKi  fmanclai  arid  t»nviri>ntnetital.  niauy  of  the  TS  popuiatioti*  do  not  rtii.ii/4'  tfiljt 
po*4Ui*x:ondttr>'  iMlucation  with  studviit  aid  is  actu;jlly  avuilabU*  to  them,  Thw  n^^n^ 
truo  today  it  Wiis  in  l^Hia  when  the  Hi^'her  bkiuQution  Act  bt*canu'  if^'i,siivti<Jn. 
Thi^i  iaci  uipne  justifit^  ri»-authoriziition  of  TRIO  prOgriiins/ includiUk'  'l^JS  and  ihv 

-  Tuliiut  Sc^arch  FH'netratt^  ti>tL ''mix''  of  the  Ai*ody  among  the  aHluent  in  hn^L'  ^ 
urban  and  nou-urbiin  nuT^er  hig^i  iic*)}oalii,  'jx^netratvH  thf  isolation  of  rural  and  '  '  " 
iK'tiii-rural  areas.  penetratynj  the  dull  WulU  of  di'prwwHHi  Ibwnns^ome  public  hous- 
ing p/ojtH:t^i.  staff  to  placv«  where  high  school  >^uidancv  coti'nsi'lors  canyot  ^o. 
even  if  they  wiiiiied  to  (ex;  honu^s,  ^"ncieti);  and  I'S  jitaff  are  at  the  SiTvice  of 
|)t»r*onri^  who  no  lonKiH'  have  accetii*  to  ^'uidance  couaseUjrs.  slalT  arc*  within 
t^U»phone'  nMuch  hf  ^iuieworkert^  {ex:  BE8,  CETA,  parole  and  probation,  public  assiHt- 
anceV  who  rvc^jgniice  in  their  chenti*  the  need  and  the  potential  for  further  educa- 
tion. ^  , 

Talent  Stnirch  reai;JuHi  nunoritit**  not  only  in  areai*  where  the  ratu)  is  hi^H,  tmt^ . 
al>i<^  whery  it      low  or  population.  i«  scattered.  That  itj,  TO  is  activ^^ly  si»ekin^'  i)ut 
minoritieii  OK  datitTur  VJll  shown,  that  TS  reached  and*  actively  acisii5ti*d  i4^Nr>ljr? 
tttudetttij,  iia  tbllows:  "4.7  piTcent  Black;  2i>  pt*rcent  .Whit<»;  IM  percent,  Hispanie;  i* 
percent  Native  Americans/ Aiai*kans;  and  Z  percent  Asian/Paciilc  Island  Americanos. 

Talent  Search  is  da*Covfring,  attracting,  and  aii«istin^  incr*^sinK  numbers*  of 
eligible  women.  C'haracteriiitic  of  many  young  women  ati^isted  by  TS  iis  the  depress 
ing  reality  calU^  d  is  iii  union  men  t — ditiiliusiionment  with  the  job  market,' somftimes 
with  marriaKe,  olten With  the  environment  in  wivich  they  are  forcud  to  live  ;is 
providers  for  a  family.  TS  finds  them  or  they, find  TS  A  year  or  more  in  further 
i^iucation  cl^an^e^  their 'family  situation,,  their  outloi)k  on  life,  their  place  of  rt^^ii' 
denCe,  and  their  status  iVom  tax  rfeVipient  to  tax  payer.  Addtxi  to  this  ^^<jup  i^  the 
newly  labt^kni  'Idihplacixi  homemaker  '  who  is$  rt»scued,  so  to  :*>peak,  by  t*ducationul 
pn>f;rams  including  E(X".s.  »     '  - 

It  isi  worthy  of  note  that  the  prt*5ent  percentage  of  womerS  in  TS  pr(j>{ram^^  <  nearly 
()O/40  pt»rcent)  is  a  chiuiKe  in  trend  front  the  40/(10  'j)ercet\t  favoring  nuiiets  in  'i'S 
before  lir74.  '  ^  ^  ^ 

Talent  Search  hiw  a  r^vord  of  creating  *'pockttts  uf  achitwement"  vn  the  nndst  of* 
*'jfH)cketii  of  jx)verty  "  In  this  cate^'ory.  i  am  going  to  illuHtn^^e  brielly  from  the  "IH- 
year  hi*tory  of  Froj^K.*t  Foi^ward.  the  prc^M-am  I  rep»'fe»sent.  \Ve  have  done  in-houik* 
studies  on  where  our  firs-t  clients  are  now,  and  what  theMvialionship  Hkely  is  " 
b<;*twtH»n  where  they  are  and  the  rk^rvices' they  rtx'eivtni  from  TS.  One  p1iaM«  of  our 
study  hius  to  do  with  so-calU'd  "poverty  |XK^kets"  in  the  target  area,  where  as  n^any 
percent  of"  tht^  f:)opulation  live  on  incomi»s  btflow  poverty  leveL  Botwwn  05 
and  So  percent  of  TS  families  are  on  public  iii^uitance.  IX^pite  this  eco'ndnnCuH^v 
deprived  biick^round.  the  pot?ts<.x:ondarv  dropout  ratu^  for  TS  students  ranges  bt*- 
twtiM^  II  low  of       and  21^.7  pt^rcent.  As  many  as         jx^rcent      employable  TS 
fx>»t secondary  graduates  are  em  ploy (h1.  the  highest  pi»rcent4igi»ts  being  in  busim^s, 
health. relateii,  social  work,  and  teachiii^^  professions.  For  magy  of  these  succensfu! 
^Individuals  it  is  iiot  just  line  person,  but  whole  families  whosi* 'econoftiiC  status  is  , 
changed  from  "depi'ndvnt"  to  "indep^mdent,"  * 

The  urgency  for  Rea'uthori/^tion  Is  m{)re  evident,  however,  in  the  data  that  we 
cannot:  provide,  namely>  how  many  eligible  fW'rsons  are  not  bt»ing  reaehi»d:^  In  fiscal 
year  UnT  there  were  218  TS  pro|XX>iils  subnutted  acroks  the  country.  Of  tht*s4»  onTy 
were  funded.  The  amount  of  funding  r<»quested  w;ls  $22  million.  The  amount^ 
allocated  was  only     9  million  The  projt»t*t<*d  nt»tHi  is  for  about  .'S4(H).0<H)JH10 

tl  r(*S'r  KKKK(TIVKNK>iS  i]r  KM  KNT  SKAfa  H         STl  ^iJY  > 

TKI  (li4»s*»arch  Trianf^le  institute)  did  a  nationwide  study  of  l^S  projivt*  for  the 
Office  of.F^iucation  in,  lH7:^-74  Five  years  later,  data  from  the  study  is  relevant 
Insofar  ;Ui  it-discover(>d  cimditions  m  which  TO  is  involved  tfxinry.  For  exampi»<11u» 
study  rep(;rt*i  iis  follows  in  11^74:  , 

Approximately  40,  percent  of  the  TS  clients  were  black,  a^id  nearly  all  had  never 
IntMi  marrieii.  Approximately  twt>-third«  of  the  clients  were  ages  17  or  18.  and  about 
twv)^hirds  were  enrolled' in  grade  12.  More  femak^s  than  malt»s  were  TS  clients. 
Motil  clients  i7S  p**rcent)  were  n»t  employed,  but  moe>t  of  thosi*  who  were  en;ployed 
earned  than  $i5.0<K)  per  year.  About  half  of  the  TS^  clients  were 'classituxi  as 
cominK  from  familit**  with  incomes  of  les^  than  |f),t)00  in  197:i 'while  about  a 
quarter  of  the  clients  came  from  fa^nilies  earning  S(>J)00  or  more. 

A  small  profx>rtion,  rou^'hly  10  ptTcent,  came  from  families  that  eiirntni  $iMH)0  or 
more.  At  Ica^it  k'^^r  lived  m  federal  housing  proji>cts,  and  i>%  on  Indian  resei-vations. 
NVverUu'let*s^  77^'4'  of  all  sXudentK  served  were  accepted  in  one  or  more  post-s^*con(j- 
ury  iustitutions  and  72':r  actually  bv^nn  their  post-secondary  studies  that  year. 
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■  *       *  ■  ■  . 

■  •  ^  •  .     '      **  '  '        ♦  . 

The  RTUtt'pOrt  ^oi^jiudtHi  a  cd^v.ajialyBi*;^  ^ivon  Iwwl' m  the  only  natioywidi,"  i^tiidy 
\oi'  lU  kind  doni*  (oi  Ti^  h  pravUki^  a  bUm  tor  evaiuatiiig  1^  perforrxu^nctf  in  t^rniv  ot' 
dwUani.  .  <  *  ^        .  ' 

A  cUw*irK*4tiu^  of  ptTJWtwiel  W4W  done  in  tho  RTF^ludy.  as  follows: 
%  '      /4c/m//iiiiiru^{i.^'  —  l^ojtvt  DifiHTtor,  Ai**w*tunt  Project  Director,  Other  Adniinui-  • 

,  •  muiv^v    .  •      '   .  ^  ' 

^STru'i' /A'/hvo*.— Tutoni,  Couii^'lpn*,  Tutor-Cuui^ 
Sup/H  ^^^ --Sec  rt"  la  rial  ^Clerical.  Student  Help*  A 
^         *    Avcording  to  KTI.  the  av>fra^e  luil'tinie  project^  ittaiY  m^ty  be  claiwified  oti  '27 

pt'rcent  in  admin itit ration,  Al  %^  in  ifervice  delivery,  and  22  percent  eng^a^^' 
^    ^      support  activttiin*,  the  avk^ra^e  part-timivatalT.  i»  14  percent  admijm|rativ«,  per- 
•»        chmU  ^»rvii:t'  delivery,  and  ^r>8  pervent  t^uppt)^. Obviously,  ^ra^on^  in.  many  projec^w 
;    w'oyld  be  enga^^ed  in  multiple  funytionh  rather  than  a  wnKl*?  function  ooniinuoiwly. 

Of  reported  cat»t  for  TS  pra^ramn,  it  iis  significant  that  IG%  of.i'undk  required  were 
*'     non  TKIO.  In  other  word^,  projiK't  dir^'tor*  hiive  jiought  out  supplemental  fundij  to 
/'     heftj^iiupix>rt  their  pro^raiTJ».  The  avera^je  cotit  per  fcitudent  that  year  (11>74>  wai* 
$ti.'iJK),'  .     ,  .  ,  •  .  . 

.f  There  ii^  one  jitrilun^  statement  in  this  section  of  the  KTI  report  which  reflects 

the  pt»r««tudent  coit  in  project*  that  i^how  an  incri«a«ing  num^r  of  Htudenti*  each 
year,  It  read^  that  '*a  10^^  iru'reaM*  in  the  number  o4"  clients  in  a  project  wan 
aswcuit^^  wjth  a       reduction  in  reported  cout  per  client.**  ■  f 

Another  statem^nL  in  the  RTI  report  reil^*tJs  the  importance  of  the  l^year  con- 
tintiing  grant  p^oct^dure  which  TRIO  now  enjdys,  relating  it'  to  jc^  liecurity  and  ^^^f 
jx^rformance:  ,  ^  * 
^  ;  PerMmnel  ^t  ilmny  of  the  2i)  site-visited  projectAi  expressed  'concern  ^bout  the 
adveo<4»  effect  project  operations  due  to  considerable  Btaff  turnover,  a  £actpr  that 
was  >jeneraliy  attributed  to  a  lack  of  job  security  in  year-to-year  funding  wtu^tions 
and  to  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  upwaiid  f^riobility  within  the  project. 

There*  are  thriH'  additional  highlight*  t>t\ the  HJI  report  which  portray^  I  believe, 
the  context  of  target  area  circunistanct^s  in  which  TS  prc^rams  function: 
'1.  .At  ieiiiit  iKi^r  of  the  projects  Wtfk  and  interact  with  high  ifcj;iool8,  public  and 
priv;ite  4  year  pcwtiiec^ndary  in&tituilfens,  and  public  2-year  in^titutiomi;  a  little  leis» 
than  thr<*e-fourthii  of  the  projects*  work  with  private  2-year  institutions,  and  a  little 
more  than  om^half  of  the  projt»ct4>  work  with  proprie.tary  imititutions.  A  majority 
pfthe  projtrctii  refwrtt^d  receiving  "^ood*'  Or*  "excellent"  cooperation  from  thette  ih»ti- 
tutions  with  ret!«ptvt  to  a  variety  i)l'1*S  activities.  Overall,  project^s  reported  a  higher 
les'el  orcoof)eratHHi  from  po*?tsecondary  institution^,  followed  in;descendtng-order  by 
high  schools  and  proprietary  school*.         thun'one-third  of  the  proje<;tii  reported 
>      rtveiving  **fajr"  or  "poor"  coopt^ration  from  one  or  more  of  these  type*  of  institu- 
.tiuns.       .  ■  ' 

2.  Motit  oi'  the  institationj^  ht»«ting  TS  project^!  also  sponsored  at  least  one  other 
ft*deraily  or  non^federally  funded  program  for  disadvantaged  ^tudent^ — a  little  more"" 
-         than  one-third 

less  than  one-thi 

'  *        the  existence  of  either  a  **high^'  or»"very  high*'  degree  of  coopetation^J 

projects  und  the  other  projects  sponsored  by  their  hoiit  institution.  > 

>i  Project  directorti  also  re^>yrted  the  t*stablishment  of  good  relationships  with. 
■   ■     referral  agencies^  such  as  the  LI.S.  Employment  Service,  Tri^ba^Cxjuncils,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  (.'orp!S',  welfare  programs.  Model  Cities  programs,  various  youth  groups, 
..    custcKiial  institutions  and  retbrniatohes.  and  UpWard  Bound  prc^rams.  These  agen- 
cit»t>  wt^re  helpful  in  rei'ei'ring  clienti»  to  TS,  i\A  well  as  in  accepting  referrals  from 
'I^.    .  ■■-  V  .  " 

What  is  it  that  TS  stafr^persons  do  for.  their  clientii?  What  are  the  ^rvices 
dehvtM'iHi'*  The  RTI  report  has  a  brief  and  dh\»ct  answer  ' 

Individual  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  group  counseling  constituted  a  major 
s*ervice  to  TS  clients.  Tht»t?f  coun«^ling  sei*»ions  focused  primarily  on  problemij 
nssociatind  ,.with  2-  and.4-y^ar  college  <»ntrance»  fttiancial  c\>'ncern8,  career  or  voca- 
t^unal  guidance,  and  job  placement  or  referralf?.  To  asi!*e4i>  the  strengths,  weakne*«>e«, 
and  pqtential  6f  their  clients,  counselors  reported  relying  most  heavily  on  high 
s4!h>K)l  gradt»»,  high  school  counselor  evaluation*,  evaluations  by  knowledgeable 
uthers.  biographical  ^inventories,  liiterest  inventories,  and  studcnit  belf^vaJuations. 
Though  they  receive  less  emphaiiis,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  projects  reported 
UHing  achieVerr>ent  fstandaxdii4>d''and  nonstandardized)  and  aptitude  (academic  or 
v\x:ationab  test  results  for  this  purp<^.  Approximately;  three-fourth*  of  the  studentif 
reported  by  TS  project  dirtvtors  to  have  enrolled  in  poeitiiecondary  ifistitutionat 
betw^'en  1  *luly  and  31"  December  actually  enrolled  in  the  specified  institutions. 
..    .  • 

*.  •  • .  . 
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n.4t»derally  hiiided  program  for  disadvantaged  ^tudent^ — a  little  more"" 
th4*se  institutions  spiirisor  an  Upward  Boun^d  program  and  a  l|ttle 
hii^  sponsor  a  Special  Services  projjram.      project  director's  reported 
>f  either  a  "high  '  or»''very  high*'  degree  of  cooperation', between  their '  • 


^And  about  thpise-tbwrti*  of  thme  verified  earoHacikvvere  ^1  *;an>ll©d  in  tbi^riius 
of  1974,  ,  .   ^  ^ 

In  conc!uiMw\  to  thi*  portion  uf  my  repgrt^  the  RTI  n^tudy  identified  severtii 
program  »treiHfthii  across  TO  proj^^ti*  mitionwide/umon^  ihtim  the  following: 
„  1.  The  r*H:ruitrrvi?nt  iitrati^'  appeao*  effd^ctive  *,*in  g^ttir^i  to  ^  yi:£able  number  of 
'p^nionv  in  Ur^^i  populations,  Thiii  wtnifcj^  involve  a  con^rert^sd  effort  to  motiy^ite 
ittn  iaterwit  in  iortiwer  education  among  di^i^d van ta^ed  youtha."  I  ■ 

ProjecU  ei^g^'e  in  a  uet  of  Common  iw?rvicei*,  enconip4«i*ing  the  dim-mination  of 
Jniornmtion^  iiisM^timce  in  t^  application  proceiMbi,  dDtainin^^'  of  finnftcial  aid,  and 
r  per*fcOnaJ  counseling.  Thin  appeAiTH  tobe  th*  easence  pf  Tabnt  Search. 

It  ia  generally  the  caaa  that  iHt)j0ctif  respond  to  the  needfc  of  all  who  conie  for 
aiaiatance  or  information,  whetJier  or  not  thoae^  persons  are  considered  client*. 

4.  Kfll6ctive  reiationahiptj  ^  developed  with  a  standard  groUhiorinatitutioaii  to 
which  clbnU  apply  and  eventually  atteii^d.  Thj^  ttiiiH*^^  that  TSnRClp found  intititu- 
f  ioni^  rwponwve  to  the  newk  of  the  diamlvanta^ed.  notably  those  with  SSKJ  wd/Or 
•iafce-hinckKl  Mtudent  liervice  progrania,  liuch  as  Act  101  in  renitsylvania. 
^  5.  ContinuinK  and  eflective  interaction  with  referral  agenci€»  appears  to  be  char^' 
acteriiitic  of  TS  prefect*.  ^  ; 

C.  Staff  appear  dedicated  to  program  ^obIi^  and  otyectiv^;  their  cohesion  4ind 
.\  interaction  appear  jlo  be  adequate.  * 
.  *     7.  Hpcruitment  Is  fi-om  a  wide  spectrura  of  a^ncies  (alc^  with  high  ijchoolfi). 
^  providing  educational  acct^.for  many  different  groupii  of  prospective  clients. 

8.  There  appe4u>  to  be  a  degree  of  ine;iningful  impact  on  hi^h  school  courwelinij 
^   prcifraniK  and  on  a  vanety  of  poataecondary  inatituUon*^^  ^  •     ;  ^ 

in  coscLV^os 

.  •  " 

The  Talent  Se^^rch  program  was  wiaeJy  written  into  the  initial  Higher  Education 
Act,  and  TS  is  we!{  on  the  way  to  achievih^  it«  basic  objectives- 
Talent  Search  in  asaentiai  to^  the  continuing^  elTeiCtivenai^  of  federal-  and  9t^te* 
_  .^funded  student  aid  program*,  [ 
V     Talent  Search  ia  provini^  to  be  counter-Welfare.  It  has  shown  stereotypes .  to-  be. 
•     wrong.  When  the  KTI  study  in  updated  in  the  future.  TS  could  provide*  abundant 
evidence  of  succe<«»,  overshadowed  cmly  by  the  realization  that  fewer  than  half  the 
perwonM  eligible  for  po0t^>econdary  educational  opportunities  are  being  reached^ 
.    Talent  Search  hai>  develop<&d  a  network  of  effective  outreach  for  po«t-»econdary 
inatitutiona/ wider  than  they  are  able  to  do  on  their  own  Without  TS.  even  pro- 
^  A  grama  like  BEOG  will  be  W4iated  when  academic  and  cultural  and  other  no n- 
financial  factors  overtake  the  iow-income  student.  ^ 

Talent  Search  reflecta  the  high  priority  accorded  the  righU  and  responaibUiti*^  of 
every  individual  citi«?n.  TRIO,  ana  specifically  TS,  has  rfeduced  the  high  human  co*it 
which  woiild  otherwise  happen  to  many  individuals  if  they  had  to  risk  their  own 
trial-and:error  approach  to  postiiecondary  education,  ' 

/  Re^uthorizatiWu.  with  a  major  appropriation,  i^,  crucial  at  this  time  to  me<et  the 
umierved  population  that  we  ar^  aware  of,  as  well  as  the  emen^ng  populationi  we 
anticipate  m?king  to  .participate  fully  in  pot^taecondary  institutions  in  the  United 
StaU^-^  ^  /  ';■  J. 

Ikma  p.  Burks,  DivniioN  or  Stuuw^t  SsRvicsa  and  Vktkican  Prookams, 
.  Mia^iiisippi  Vax^y  State  Univkk^itv,  Itta  Brna,  Miss. 

The  TRIO  Proigrama,  Upward  Bound.  Special  SerVices,  Talent  Search;  and  ^uca- 
tionai  Opportunity  C'^enters.  were  mistituted  at  difTerent  times  over  the  last  fourteen 
-year*  in  re»pon»e  to  different  jierceived  need».  The  two  programs  that  this  panel 
will  focutf  are:  Talent  Search. and  Educational  Opportunity  Centen^. 

Talent  Search  wai*  created  in  .  l%i>  under  Title  II-A  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  legisiutivtj  purpo*ie<*  of  this  pr^rum  was  to: 

(a)  identify  qualified  youths  of  financial  or  cultural  needs  with  an  exceptional 
potential  for  pbi^taecondary  educational  training  and  encourage  them  to  com- 
plete secondary  ^ool  and  undertake'  pditaecon^ry  educa^onal  training.  e«pe* 
ciaUy  Huoh  youthik  who  haye  delayed  pun^uing  po«t*^ondi?ry  educational  train- 

'ing,  ^  '  - 

(b)  publiciiice  existing  fornix  of  iitudent  financial  fiid,  ii^cluditi^  and  furnished 
under  this  title;  aiid  ' 

(C)  encourage  iiecohdary  achooi  or  college  dropouta  of  demonstrated  aptitude 
iq  reenter  educational  programs,  including  po^taecondary  school  prc^ams. 
More  »imply  stated.  Talent  Search  tries  to  equalize  educational  opportunities  for 
iow'income  and  minority  itudenta  by  identifying,  counjseling.  and  a»ai«ting 'Studenta 
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by  id<^ntityinK>  couru^iing.  and  a^i^ti^j.^  iituduntis  at  "tM^cepti^nui''  potential  to  i'QroJi 

Talfnt  Search  wafe  tran^il^r^'^  iruxu  the  Offief  of  Ectjnoniic  Opportunity  to 

the  Ut'fiice  oi  F>duci*tion  and  plami  under  TitU»  IV-A  of  th^^  Higher  Education  Aet 
of  UMm  asi  aim»nd4>d.  ^  '     *  • 

tkiucatiomd  Opportunity  Ohti^rji  were  civati\i  by  the  Education  amendments  of 
11*72.  The  legimlative*  intent  of  thiii  prft^ram     io:  * 
A,  Serve  areiiii  with  ojajor  conaMitratiC^s  of  low- income  populations  by  providing 
in  axirdination  with  the  applicable  proKrains  and  service^. 

(i)  information  with  ri>spect  to  financtal  and  academic  arista  nee  available  for 
pfc^rsons  in  such  areah  din^iring  to  pursue  a  pro^^ram  of  postiieconciary  education,  . 

{{{)  aswustanci*  to  such  periions  in  applying  for  adnuh^ion  to  inbti  tut  ions,  at 
which  a  program  of  pobtM\*ondary  i^ducation  is  oiTered»  includriig  jireparing 
ntHi?*i4iary  ivpplicationh  for  ust*  by  iid mission  and  financial  aid  office**;  and  • 

iiii>  cuuiiM'hng  5H»rvict*^.  tutorials  and  other  neceasar-y  assistance  to  such  per- 
t^)ns  while  attending  such  institutions. 
!fB.  Serve  as  nx-ruiting  and  counseling  pools  to  Coordinate  resources  and  staff 
e{f()rts  of  instituti(ms  ottering  programs  of.  po«tsocondary  education-  in. admitting 
iniucationally  diS4idvantaged  pi'rsons 

The  Educational  Opportunity  (enters  are  simiFar  in  purpo6i>  to  Talent  St^arch  and 
ir^Hvml  .Si-rvices  IVograms  in  the  current  legislation.  , 

FUNDED  PROGRAMS 
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While  each  of  these  programs.  Talent  Search  and  Educational  Op[X}rtunity  Cen- 
ters* has  as  its  ^cmi  the  attainment  of  [)ostsecondary  education  for  dy>advantagt»d 
youth,  each  W4is  introduced  legislatively  at  different  times  and  under  'different 
Circumstances  Talent  Si-arch  was  developt»d  in  two  federal  agGncit*s.  The  prc?sent 
legisiatuwi  defini^s  pnW  vaguely  who  is  to  bi*  servtxi,  how.  or  to  what  particular 
pur(H)H4v  The  prest'nt  legislation  iriakes  it  difficult  to,  define  Avho  is  eligible  for 
prograih  fxirticipation.  Discontinuitii*s  in  legislattxl  goals  and  target  populafcioiife 
iiave  impedtni  program  definition  of  national  objectives  and  target  populations,  and 
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ma]i«  dilTicuit^th<f  A^timatiort' of  specific  populatioiu^  to  be 

^^mxyisi.  Th^ret^re.  we       that  the  prupotted  iegitilatiun  m:bmmend^  by  the  Nation* 
jJ  .CoordijvAting  Council     uin^  lh*it  will  improve  ihi*  operation  q(  tiieik?  prt>grams 
aad  thii  dt*livery  of  i*tTvici?i*^^  ^ 
,/  -Tb^  National, Coordinating  Councir»  recoiiunitfndatioAi  which  wili^etlect  TJplenf 
StJiirch  and  EOC  Projwtji  an?     follow*:    r  . 
Ek%'imimi'ruiation  .Nik  L--''V>h^%ingu\hh:'^tm^n  and>,  comnmnity- 

A  V    baM*d  projiffamii.  Among  cumpus-baiskKJ  di4»ti|iKyish  bp  levd  of  ^jnroirment  .  .  .  among 
-cunsfiiunity-baiMKi  diib»iing  ** 

1.  It  would  let  Talent  Search  Frojivt^  focu«  on  youth  and  B^OC  focus  on^udultu  and 
thu«  wduid  eiiniifluti*  ovi'rlap  of  M.Tvicv^. 

2.  It  would  r«^uir<?  that  service*  be  provided  in  i^ettings  convenient  to  the  client, 
pppulatiun  in  order  to  assure  that  the  physical  and  psychological  barrient  tieparat- 
\tm  diHadvanta>;ed  coinmuhitieia  and  qampu^t^  would  be  addres^^^. 

3.  It  would  clarify  ciieiits'  eligibility  criteria, 

Ji^'omm^Ailatiofi  Nq.       'The  TRIO  t^irt^ranw  sl^ouid  i^e .targeted  on  persons  who 
*  .  aspire  to  be  ilrvt  gejieratibn  college  students  and  who  meet  a  revi^^  low-income 
criteria.'* 

The  current  legiiiiation  doe«  not  define  low-income  but  the  regulations  define  it  h\ 
terjmt  of  Bureau  of  Cen^iu^j  poverty  criteria.  The  imposition  of  the  criteria  result^s  in 
the'*?xclui»ion  frgm  THIQ  Prqjects  of  many  dis^idvantaged  «tudent«  who  have,  iieed  of 
■  jiervicetj'      order  to  be  giv^n  a  reaiwnable  chance  of  graduating  from  college. 
ReiH)mmencUitiiyn  No.  r/— *'The  definition  of  eligible?  spontwrs  should  not  be 
changed.  However,  through  the  specificatif)!!.  of  functions^  applicant  institutions 
Should  he  encouraged  to  p^vide  services  in  a  place  appropriate  for  ajid  convenient 
^     10  the  client  population.'' 

"   The  Councjrsj  intent  in  thi*  recommendation  i^J  to  provide  for  the  C^nnniik>ioner 
the  authority  to  ret^uire'aiM^urancetj  t>om  all  applicants  for  Talent  Search. Projects  to 

-  b«  located  in  a  setting  acajsitible  to  the  youth  proposed  to  be  served  by  the  project. 
.   '    •  'Heitmihferui^ion  iVu.  4 'Specify  the  purpoeH*  and  type  of  core  serviceti  which 

aujy  be  provided .  .  ^ 
Some  of  the  cor^''iierviceM.for  Talent.  Search  and  tkiucational  Opportunity  Centers' 

*  ar^  iiimilar.  However,  it  in  hoped  that  there  will  be-no  overlap  between  the  st»rviccs 
of  Talent  Search  and  EOC's  services  iji;ice  Talent  Search  will  focus  qn  youth  and 
ECX'^'s  on  •adul^.  Talent  Search  may  also  provide  tutoring  under  the  praposed 

HI  legislation. 

Ketwinianduiian  No.  5.— 'intiert  a  rtN^uireuwnt  m  the  EIC  subpart  that  Talent 
Search  Pwjects  be  involvfc»d  in  planning  and  service  deliver,^  in  the  State  plan 
developed  by  the  EIC's.  Require  that  Talent  Search  projects  and  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Centeni  be  provided  the  information  accumulated  by  EIC  «, 

The  Council  fWU  that  tiince-'TaUmt  Search  ProgramSt  Educational  Opportunity 
•'  Centers  aad  Educational  Information  Centen*  share  common  general  purposes— 

•  i;^cre^i4iing  the,  availability  of  information  regarding  poiit^econdary  opportunity  and 
^'  increasing  accWi  to  colleges  and  universities^— and  since  staffs  in  TaitnU  Search 

I'rogramii  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  have  experience  and  exj)ertise  in 
the  area  of  information  and  acct^  programs,  mandating  the  sharing  of  information 
'  ahd'iiervict%  betwei»n  progranw  will  serve  to  eliminate  overlapping  Of  programs  and 
more  eitlC rent  delivery  of  servU^.  . 

Heiio/nn^fui^tum  No.  6'.— **The  authoriziition  level  should  be  S4(K>  million." 

Given  tht*  inCreasHKl  sixe  of  the  target  population  and  ^iven  the  level  of  appropri- 
ations in<;Tea4les  which  would  be  necc*si4iiry  to  begin  to  nwi  unmet  net?dH,  the 
Council  recommends  a  $4(H>  miHion  authoriz^ition  level. 

Projecting  appropriation  incroai^es  comparable  to  thost*  receiVL*d  since  fiscal  year 
lli^TB  and  a  pafteraiif  allocatiof)  of  funda  among  programs  similar  to,  that  employt>d 

-  hy  VSOK  in  fiscal  year  197K^  the  distribution  of  TRIO  monit»s  would  allow  deliveiy 
of  service  to  let>«  than  10%  of  tho«e  eligible  for  Talent  Search  or  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers. 

It  the  Council's  pot^dtidn'  that  TRIO  Programs  are  em»ntial  to  the  deyelopnient 
of  low-incx^me,  iHiux^ationaily,  culturally  and  physically  disadvanlagcHi  students, 
.  ^  in  conclusiap.  we  feel  thaCan  acceptance  of  the  reiSommended  actions  niade  by 
the  NCXJEOA  will  restructure  the  prc^rarnij  to  avoid  overlap^  hiore  clearly  define 
the  target  population,  eligible  participants  and  define  the  core  ikM-vici^s  to  be  ren- 
dered. 

'  Becaui^  this  legislation  will  allow  for  more  intensive  typ^  of  services  arid  becau.se 
our  eligible  pool  of  participant^^  wiU  iiK:reaiie,  we  recommend  an  authorization  level 
of  $4iK)  mjllioo.         \  \%  ■ 
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hUUCATloKAL  pHIK)kTUNrTY  PROGRAM  I^HiJONNIX,  StATK  HwrfKCT  DIRECTOR,  Edu- 
<rCATSONAL  OHKiRTUNITY  ClLNTlOW  KOR  MAI&ttACIIUVmV  . 

Chairman  Ford  and*memberti  of  thi»  cofnmiUee,  I  appreciate  the  invitation  to  be 
twrt  at- this  panel  on  Talwi^  Search  and.Kducationui  Opi>ortunity  Center  tVotframti. 

•I  join  wi^h  the  panel  in  *uppurtin^  the  comprehensive i*et  of  pohcy  proj>o»ais  which 
^the  National  1  oordrnating  Council  of  EducationaJ  Opportunity  As^iatiomi  has 
.pruviou^v  entered  into  the  rm)rd.  ' 

'  -J^'^J^'^\^h^«' ^  likeTy'-  kware  of  thtJ  enormous  amount  of  effort  which 
IKIO  asMxria^iony  have  expanded  m  developing  th<^  policy  positions,  I  would  liks 
to  add  my  f^rsOfUil  points  of  emphasis.  As  the  director  of  a  litate-wide  network  of 
Mui^'utional  Opportunity  Content  in  M»**¥ac\iuiiett«— we  aire  pr<;paring  to  celebrate 
our  fitth  birthday  this  jammer— I  tlnd.it  reij«urimf  to  know  that  EOC's  are  n^ady 
to  take  thtlf^lace  ii»  the  "fourth  TRIO  proyrim!" 

.  '^^  ^h^  j^'  acrotttt  the  i-ountry,  EOC  pei§Jnnel  have  been  intej^rated  into  their 
reri'Kinai  t*diJcational  Opportunity  prc^am^^perbonnel  mwKxiation*.  Within  various 
•  hiHi^  working  relationshipi;  with  Upward  BOiiod,  Talent  Search,  and  SpeCial^Serv- 
.  ict^  Proi^o-anr  staff  have  become  commonplace.  Mo9i  irnportantly,  mkny  of  us  have 
overcome  oMr  earlier  -concerns  of  iuiitifying  Sur  individual  existence  and  have 
learned  that  'Miiplication  of  service'  iis  a  fabe  dilemma  which  oaai  be  overcome  by 
thoughtful  prote*sional  cooperation.  ^    \  * 

Let  me  insert  that  ^)ther  professionai  groups  «iuch.  a^  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Brokeriftg,  the  College  I3oard/the  FIPSE  funded  CHOICE  project,  and 
the  Lducational  Cgmmisjiion  of  the  Sute«  greatly  contribute  to. profesiwonal  dev^op- 
ment  thn)UKh  their  conferences  and  materials.  We  can  concentrate  on  direct  service 
while  UiiiriK  their  avenue^s  for  sharing  the-stute  of  the  art. 

^  4\ow.  to  speak  more  specifically  r^arding  policy  recommendation*  of  the  National 
C,oordinatini<-Ck)uncil,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  concensus  we  have  reached  on  e%i'' 
'  bihty  requirements  for  Talent^i  Search  and  Educational  Op|X)rtunity  Center  clients, 
.I.e.  except  in  unusual  circumstances  Talent  Search  will  target  on  youth  while 
EdutHitional  Opportunity  Centers  will  target  on  adulta.  Furthermore,  we  a^ree  that 
tthe  more  effective  way  of  meeting  post-enrollment  support  service  needs  is  by 
expansion  of  campus  based  Special  Services  rather  than .  through  heavy  reliance 
upon  com muij^ty  based  programs  such  as  Talent  Search  or  Educational  Opportunity 
C-eatets. 

Mr:  CHairnuuu  there  i<i  a  dramatic  nec*d  for  an  expansion  Of  the  outreach,  infor- 
mation, ^^id  advisement  Wrvices  Which  Talent  Search  ^nd  Educational  OppoAunity 
C-enters  are  now  providing  to  approximately  3<K)v(KX)  persons  each  year.  While  both 
programs  are  able  to  provide  facilitative  sei'vict^  in  a  cQfit-effective  manner,  the 
fX)pulatiOn  now  served  represents  only  thrtx?  percent  of  our  citixen^  in  Jieed  of  such 
servict»s  (Survey  of  .Income  and  Education;  PiEW.  IBIilt. 

Tg^presimt  a  more  concrete  pi^iture  of  unmet  netii  let  me  use  Ma^chusetts  as  an 
illustratfcn.  At  present  SHMO,0<M)  in  federal  'EOC  funds  and  $130,000  in  federal 
Talent  Search  monies  do  provide  storefront  or  neighborhood  services  to  parts  of 
Boston  plus  older  "Model  Cities"  areas  of  Lynn,  New  Bedford.  Sprii^eld,  and 
W^jrceater,  However:  a  like  number  of  urban  centers— Lowell /Lawrence/Haverhill, 
Brockton/Taunton,  Pitts  11  eld /North  Adams*  plus  th*-4nany  iringe  cities  of  Boston 
itsc'If  are  left  with  few  services.  In  addition,- the  rural  areas,  of  the  state,  ^including 
CafH?  Cod,  are,  not  yet  target!^  for  services,  • 

S()mi?  additional  resoarci'^  are  provided  through  Educational  Information  <^nter 
leknslation.  Clearly  a  state  role  i^  rei^uired  tp  fill  the  gaps  still  remaininK'  after 
considerable  f(.»d€^ral  initiahve.  Continuation  of  KiC  s,  alooL*.  with  more  iipecific  re- 
'Mutremenus  regarding  thtrir woidung  relationships  with  TRIO  pr<^anis,'  would  be 
helpful.  .  :      .    .        •  ^  '        '  ' 

To  Cfm^piete  thj>.Massathus*ett^  illustration  of  unmet  need,  even  with  the  second 
larKe.st  K(X.'  ^^raht  in  the  natipn.  plus  a  Talehf  Search  Project,  wily  one  half  of  our 
urban  settings  and  few  of  our  tural  areas  r^K^eive,  appropriaU*  outreach,  information, 
and  ad visi^menT  services.  E;vidcnce  from  the  la^t  Tunding  competition  shows  that 
each  successful  »^ency  is  nuitchijd  by  four  other  a^^encies  ready  to  extend  services  in 
their  loc^I  amillrafn  convinced  that  Massachuijetts  alone  could  put  another  militon 
dollars  iiv^-TO^ift  Search  and  E(X'  funds  to  work  within  sixty  to  ninety  days. 

Members  of  the.  Committee.  I  am  here  to  speak  for  your  constitute ts  ais  well  as 
my  coilei^^ufc^,  Many  thousands  pf  ^outii  and' adults  within  your  district  liTV.stru^- 
^lin^ii^  vyith  the  increasing  co^iplexities  ofypost-itebondar>'  admission'  and  atteiidiince. 
Si\^^arinK  financial  assistance*  alone  requires  some  professional  support.  Financial 
aid  officers  at  the  ijistitutiui|s  can  work/nu»it  effectively  with  traditional  students— 
usually  dependent  iitudents.  Fir^sl  ge^ration  stud€?nts,  on"  the*  other  hand,  usually 


nwKl  front  line  at^tanLV  atiVr«4  c\omt  to  homa.  For  example,  n^&ny  of  our  a4uit  ^ 
clit?nt^  huve  littie  icU;a  that  financial  ii»»btance  Is  miw  need  btM^  Many  n&^d  our 
uMNMtanet^  in  r&alizing  ttuit  a  titn  y^artiid  high  »choo£  truntfcript  With  H  s  and  Cfs  is 

^.K/*  ^nd  thut  th4\v  niay  w^U  be  tfligibie  for  con»idi*rab!^*  B.rilO.G.,  St^le  ScJcu^Iar- 
ship,  mid  other  .£t4«i»^^  .       ^  - 

Now  the  Middle  Inconu*  A^i^tunce  Act  se^ks  to  extend  llnancial  ai^^intanci*  to  an 
iidditional  oiu^  and  ottt^luilf  million  of  our  citixens.  In  MajMachuiietU,  the  Middle 
Incomt?  ^roup  is  "coining  down  from  thelriUs'*  to  utilize  our  appfjcation  ajisistiince, 

■pur  Saturday  !H?rvicu»  have  been  in  heavy  demand.  Thousands  of  your  con^itituents 
art!  putting  their  weji  completed  B.E.CJ.<5.  apoiicatiohii  iii  the  mail  box.  Many»  in 
fad  nioist,  report  that  they  would  have  bto^peu  in  frutitration  if  they  had  not  heard 

•^about  our  gt»v^ic**ti. 

Some  talk  of  fraud  and  abubt*  m  the  pn^^fam  iThib  is  not  our  Experience. 

We  find  that  effective  outreach,  information,  and  adviiiement  wervicets  offered  by 

Talent  Search  and  Educational  Opfx>rtunity  Center*  can  help  thousands  of  your 

constituents  see  new  potitiibiiitieii,  to  be  the  finit  in  their  family  to  begin  a  pk^t- 

iiecondary  career.  With  ssimilar  expansion  ol  campus  bai*e<i.  Special  Service^i^we  are. 

convinced  th^t  you  will  continue  to  sk.^  the  happy  re^iults. 

Thank  you.     i-  <i 

,  ■       '  •*  »  ■ 
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^Mr.  Ford.       m«y  proceed  in  the  ordir  in  which  I  called  you  to 
the  panel  to^omment  orT  your  statement.vltdd  to  it,  supplement  it, 
summarize  K  or  give  us  whatever  you  think  you  woukf  most  like 
to  highlight  in  the  statement. 
We  will  start  with  Dr.  Perez,  -  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  MONTE  E.  PEREZ.  JPh.  d..  DIRECTOR.  NiE  EDU- 
CATION •  RESEARCH  PROJECT,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
LARAZA,  WASHINGTON.  PC. 

"Mr.  Pkrkz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.!  would  like  to"  ejqjressi  my 
appreciation  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  fo?^ 
mviting  this  panel  to  address  TRIG,  more  specifically,  TiUent 
Search  and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers.  -  , 

l  am  curn*ntly  the  directoE.of  education  on  the  National  Council 
of  LaRaisa  and  the  National** Association  for  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  which  are  memhers  of  the  National -Coordinating 
Council  and  members  of  the  Histonic  Higher  Education  Coalition. 

The  meifibers  of  my  panel  include  Sister  I^ary  Agnes  Schild^ 
kamp  who  is  a  member  of  the  MideaSttern  Association  of  Education- 
al Opportunity  -Prt^ram  Personnel;  Ms.  Irma  Burks,  past  president ' 
of  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Educational  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram Personnel;  and  Mr.  Peter  Fellenz,  a  member  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Educational  Opportunity  Program  Person- 
nel. All  of  thieir  respective  organizations  are  constituent  members 
of  the  National  Coordinating  Council.    '  ,  ' 

In  our  paael,  we  wish  to  address  four  major  points:  First,  cost"* 
effectiveness  of  the  TRIO  prc^rams.  Second,  prt^am  improve-  . 
ments  cdveredj,  or  considered  under  our  recomraendaiions.  Third, 
eohanced  articulation  of  Educatfdnal  Opportunity  Centers,  Talent 
Search,  and  the  ^Educational  Infonn^clSaja^.  Centers;  and  four,  the  \ 
rationale  for  the  revised  eligibility  criteria, -and  the  authorization 
level  which  I  will  address  at  the  very  end.  So  without  further.ado,  I 
would  like  to  turn  it  over  to  Sister  Mary  Agnes. 

STATEMENT  OF  SISTER  MARY  AGNES  SCHILDKAMP.  DIRECTOR, 
PROJECT  FORWARD.  EDUCATIONAL  TALENT  SEARCH.  SETON 
HILL  COLLEGE.  GREENSBURG.  PA. 

Sister  Schildkamp.  Thank  you. 

I  am.  the  directot  of  the  Talent  Search  Program  which  is  called  J 
"Project  Forward^'  at  Seton  Hiil  College  in  Greensburg,  Pa.  We 
have  a  branch  office  in  Brownsville,  Fayette  County,  Pa. 

There  are  six  counties  in  our  target  area.  The  prmect  begain  in 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  major  point  is  this:  the  Talent  Search 
program  maximizes  the  cost  effectiveness  of  all  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral student  aid/  programs.  I  say  this,  or  I  say  'that  the  Talent 
Search  can  do  it  principally  because  of  our  unique  mandate.  That- 
is,  to  search:      ^  . 

There  are^  you  know,  other  Federal  agencies  that  serve  the 
poor:  Welfare,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  CETA,  and 
others,  but  they  do  not  go  out  and  look  for  welfare  recipients  not 
for  the  unemployed.  They  advertise,  yes;  but  search,  no.  That  is  not 
part  of  their  mission.  "  • 

Now,  the  ordinary,  channels  through  wnich  information  about 
financial  aid  is  made  knovhi  to  the  general  public  and  especially  to 

S06'  "       '  ■ 
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those  for  whom  it     intended  are  the  schoola:  »acondary  and  post- 
secondary.      ,  . 

Howevtjr.  the  Talent  Scs^rch  population,  even  in  our  be^  high 
schools,  are  Ukely  to  be  missed  through  the  so^ralled  ordinary 
channels  of  information.  {  :  . 

A  guidance  counselor,  for  instance,  can  put  oh  a  convi^ncing 
,  assembly  program  \vith  regard  to  financial  aid.  But  the  message  of 
that  assembly,  of  thojie  speakers,  will  go  past  the>ears  of  students 
in  that  .auditorium  who  have  cqmi^  from  one  or  two  generations  of 
\  ■  hearing:  **But  it  is  not  for  you.  We  can't  afford  it.  Nobody  else  in, 
,    the  family  g04^  to  college.*' 

^/Career  Nights'\  too,  are  another  channel.  But  again,  many 
Talent  Search  students  and  their  parents  are  not  likely  to  be  there, 
.  Now,  where  is  , it  that  Talent  Search  se^rche^,  or  looks  into? 

First,  the  schools^  We  seek  out  Talent  S^jarch  persons  who  are- 
"often  lokit  in  the  large  urban  high  schools,  among  the  2000Hor-so 
students  there,  as  well  as  in  the  large  jointure  high  schools  in  rural 
,  *  •  and  semirural  areas.  ^  -  "if? 

We  seek  for  them,  in  low  income^  public  housing  projects  ands^ 

*  through  the  tenant  associations. 

We  learned  2  years  ago  when  we  moved  in  this  direction  that 
there  are  36  such  housing  proje^:ts,  for  the  mosit  part,  depressed 
ones,  in  our  target  area.  .  ^ 

. .    We  involve  the,  public.. agencies  such  as  CETA,  welfare,  parole 
and  probation  board,  Bureau  of  Employment'  Security,  so  that  pxse 
workers  will  help  us  to  discover  Talent  Search  persons. 
^ '       These  are  persons  whose  immediate  need  may  be  groceries  or  a 
job,  biit  who  are  recognized  as  having  as  their  greatest  need  an 
\  opportunity  for  education. 

I  think  you  will  want  to  be  assured  that  a  high  percentage  of  our 
Talent  Search  students  are  minorities.  The  b^t  evidence,  nation- 
wide, is  contained  in  an  Office  of  Education  n^emo.  that  came  out  in 
1977  which  reported  that  across  the"  country  of  the  Talent  Search 
participants,  47  pcfrcent  were  black,  26  percent  were  white,  .19 
percent  were  Hispanic,  .6  percent  were  native  Americans,  and  2 
percent  were  Asian  Americans. 

In  our  target  area  where  thp  minority  population  varies  between 
1.0  percent  and  10  percent,  among  our  Talent  Search  clients,  20  to 
'^5  percent  are  minorities. 

'   Another  high  percentage  of  Talent  Search  students  are  women. 
Ten  years  ago,  about  40  percent  of  our  ^^ientele  Were  women.  Now* 
it  is  close  to  60  percent.  Many  of  them  are  girls' in  their  twenties, 
girls  who  dropped  out  of  high  school,'  probably,  to  get  married.  Now 
they  are  on  welfare. 

Characteristic  of  many  of  these  young  women  assisted  by  Talent 
Search  is  the  depressing  reality  called  '^disillusionment''.  They  ar^ 
disillui^ioned  about  the  job  market.  Some  of  Iheni  are  displusioned 

*  about  thetr  marriage.  Often  they  are  disillusioned  with  the  enVi-, 
ronment'in  which  they  have  to  live  and  provide  for  a  family. 
*  With  the  GED  and  one  or  evenJ2  or  4  years  of  further  education, 
wfe  have  seen  a  change  in  their  family  sitiaation,  a  change  in  their 
outlook  on  life,  their  place  of  residence,  and  a  change  in  their 
financial  status  from  tax  recipient  to  taxpayer.  What  is  more,  this 
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Jiame  independent  status  is  passed  on  almost  immediately  to  their 
*   children,  •      ^  •  .  . 

There  is  something  else:  Talent  Search  has  a  histor>^  of  creating 
p6ckets  of  achievement  in  the  midst  of  sosralled  **pockets  of  pover- 
ty".  Now,  we  did  an  in-house  study  of  our  first  6  years  of  project 
work.  It  was  a  telephone  survey  in  which  we  reached  nearly  4000 
past  clients.  ^  " 

One  phase  of  that  survey  concentrated  on  poverty  pockets  where 
3vS  percent  of  the  families  in  th^'area  exist  on  an  income  upder  the 
pc)verty  level  Between  65  percent  and  85  percent  of  the  Talent 
Search  families  in  that  area  are  on  welfare,  but  .despite  their 
financial  straits,  our  survey  records  show  that  the  post-secondary 
"  -dirupout  rate  is  as  low  as  eight  percent.  The  ijverage  was  20  per- 
cent. The  national  average  for  so-caiied  traditional  students  is 
about  40  percent.  As  many  as  83  percent  of  the  p<^t-secondary 
graduates  in  this  survey  of  poverty  pockets  are  employed.  The 
\highest,  numbers  are  in  business,  health-related,  social  work,  and  in 
1^  the  teaching,  professions. 

The  Talent  Search  cost  per  studeipt  in  those  years  was  $63. 

Now,  what  I  have  said  sd  far  about  the  effectiveness  of  Talent 
Sc^arch  has  been  mostly  from  my*  experience  and'also,  from  talking 
to  project  directors  across  the  country  who;n  I  have  met  in  the 
course  of  13  years,  but  simil^  conclusions  are  documented  in  the 
.  Talent  Search  study  made  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  1975.  Data 
from  that  study  can  be  fqiind  in  the  printed  repoi;]t  that  I  have 
.  submitted.  -  '^ 

Now,  'i,  wish  to  point  out  four  other  items  based  on  my  initial 
statement  that  Talent  Search  maximizes  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
all  Federal  and  State  student  aid  programs. 

The  first  item  is  in  regard  to  the  TRIO  programs  and  especially, 
special  services.  There  are  about  600  colleges,  post-seconda;y  insti- 
tutions, in  the  United  States  with  special  services  programs  under 
TRIO.  We  look  for  those  schools,  and  we  let  our  students  know 
about  them. 

In  addition,  there  are  State  programs  for  special  servicjes.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  the  act  101  program  can  be  found  in  60- 
some  of  our  colleges.  We  have  a  roster  of  those  colleges,  and  we  see 
to  it  that  our  students  hear  about  act  101  programs,  and  that  those 
.  programs  hear  about  our  students.*  . 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  sometimes  controversial  loan  pro- 
grams. I  would  say  that  the  Joan  program  is  not  controversial  for 
Talent  Search,  even  though  another  loan  or  debt  is  about  the  last 
thing  that  our  Taleiit  Search  families  need.  Howevec,  we  explairi 
that  a  student  loan  is  different  from  the  personal  loan  whiclTTater 
on  the  student  may  be  taking  out  for  a  house,  or  a  car,  or  furni- 
ture. -        ^  -  t 

We  expiairt  that  taking  out  a  student  loan'  is  like  working  your 
way,  through  college^  paying  off  your  college  expenses  after  you 
graduatev  which  is  the  way  the  majority  of  studejits  have  to  do  it 
nowadays.  ' 

We  tell  them  that  the  money  is  there  to  borrow,  instead  of 
expecting  to  count  on  the  family  grocery  money. ^  We  advise  stu- 
dents to  wait  to.  apply  for  a  student  loan  until  t^ey  are  sure  they 
lieed  tffe  loan,  ana  know  how  much  they  need.  We  tell  them  that 
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when  they  do  pay  it  back  after  graduation,  what  they  will  really  be 
.  doing  hi  really  putting  it  back  into  the  kitt^  for  somebody  els*^to 
borrow.       *  ' 

The  third  item  is  about -all  of  the  financial  aid:  grants,  and  loans 
and  college  work  study.  W^in  the  United  States  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  financial  aid.  and  that  is  why  Talent  Search  spends 
hundreds  of  hours,  one  td  one,  assistinjj  ^yith  financial  aid  applica- 
^  tionii.  We  want  them  right  the  first  time.  We  want  to  niinimize  the 
need  for  correction  forms.  And  this^is  not  because  our  clieAts  and 
their^  parents  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  because  their 
persi)hal  and  financial  circumstanJres  are  very  complex.     *"  -* 

There  may  be  a  little  bit  of  phild  support  money,  a  little  bit  of 
earned  ia:icome;  a  disabled  parent  may  not  qualify  for  disability 
funds.  •  ;  r  « 

L4ist  week  I  was  helping  a  girl  who,  while  her  parents  are  living, 
has  lived,  for  the  l^t  two  years  with  her  grandmother.  Her  grand- 
mother is  on  public  assistance.  How  does  she  miswer  questions  w\th 
.  regjird  to  family  income?  They  need  help. 

I  am  reasonably'sure  that  millions^of  dollars  in  the  loan  program 
,and  in  the  basic  grant  prqjram  would  be  wasted  without  TRIO, 
without  Talent  Search,  And  evidently,  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  legislators  thought  so,  toc\in  '1965,  when  Talent  Search  was 
written  into  the  original  Highe"f  Education  Act.  * 
^  Fourth  and  finally,  with  regard  to  welfare,  from'  our  experience, 
we  are  convinced  that  Talent  Search  is  counter-welfare. 

It  is  our  position- that  providing  opportunities  for  education  is 
one  of  the  most  direct,  dignified  and  least  expensive  approaches  to 
the  welfare  issue.  *  ^  ■  ^  ■ 

I  wish,  of  course,  that  at-thisi  time,  it  were  possible  to  convert 
these  data  into  persons  by  illustrating  their  stones.  I  know  that  I 
cannot.  I  thank  you  for  this  important  opportunity  to  sf^ak  in 
behalf  of  Talent  Siearch. 

Mr.  PKRfcz.  Thank  you.  Sister  Mary  Agnes.  '  i 

Ms,  Irma  BuAs. 

STATEMENT  OF  IRMA  P.  BIJKKS,  DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  SERV- 
ICES  ANT)  TETERANTTTlCKTRAm^ISSlSSIPPI^f^^ 
UNIVERSITY,  ITTA  BENA,  iflSS. 

Ms.  BuKKS.  I  am  Irma  Burks,  director  of  Upwitrd  jBound,  Special 
Services,  and  Talent  Search  projects  at  the  Mississippi  Valley  State 
University  located  at  Itta  Bena,  Mi^,  I  have  been  a  project  director 
here  for  11  years*  ■ 

My  discussion  this  morning  will  address  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  National  Coordinating  Council  of  Educational 
.  Opportunity  Association  for  program  development. 

The  TRIO  programs  were  instituted  at  different  times  over  the 
last  14  years  in  response  to  different  perceived  needs.  While  Talent 
Search  "and  EOC  have  as  their  goal  the  attainment  of  postsecon- 
dary  education  for  disadvantaged  youth,  each  was  introduced  legis- 
latively at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances.  The 
present  Jegisiation  defmes  only  vaguely  who  is  to  be  served,  how, 
tind  for  what  particular  purpose. 


-  The  National  O>ordinating  Council  njcommendationg  are  de- 
signed to  clarify  rolas,  maximize  resources,  avoid  duplications,  and 
improvejervice  delivery  to  a  diverse  population. 

Kecojflunendation  1:  Distingui^  between  campus-based  and  com- 
munity-baaed programij.  This  recommendation  will  have  the  followr 
ing  efftecte  on  Talent  Search:  *  - 

It  would  let  talent  Search  pn^rama  focUs  oxi  youth  and  eduCa-- 
tional  opportunity  centers  focus  on  the  adult  learner.  We  feel  that 
the  ISDOy,  which  are  community  based,  should  focus  on  ^e  adult 
learner  because  of  the  great^percentage  of  the  part-time^  students 
and  the  adult  student  popukmon  who  are  in  need  of  flexible  serv- 
ices at  convenient  times  and  locations. 

Most. of  the  adult  learners  need  other  supportive  and/dr  social 
services  that  are  community  based,  such  as  information  relative  to 
fop4  stamps,  child  support,  and  employment  opportunities.  Talent 
Search,  on  the  other  hand,  is  focused  on  youth,  and  should  seek  to 
assist  them  in  securing  fuller  and  mcn^  supportive  servic^  availa- 
ble at  campus-based  programs  at  the  institutions  in  which  tiiese 
youth  enroll. 

However,  we  strongly  recommend  that  campus-based  Talent 
Search  projects  utilize  community  resource  to  their  fullest  poten- 
tial in  serving  Talent  Search  students. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes  has  citied  some  ways  that  her  Talent  Search 
program  utilizes  the  community. 

Another  way  might  be  to  set  up  satellite  offices  within  the  com- 
munity to  be  used  by  the  Talent  Search  students.. 

Although  we  are  proposing  that  Talent  Search  focus  on  j^outh 
and  ECX^  on  adults,  in  those  areas  where  there  are  no  Talent 
Search  projects,  EXX^  would  serve  adults  and  youth,  and  where 
there  are  no  EOCs,  Talent  Search  would  serve  both  youth  and 
adults. 

Recommendation  "2:  Ck>re  services  for  each  project  are  recom- 
mended as  a  means  of  eliminating  the  duplication  of  services,  and 
to  provide  for  mdre  program  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  . 

The  core  services  currently  funded  for  Talent  Search  under  the 
current  legislation  include  identifying  students,  publicizing  postsec-. 
^ondaTy^"^duc^i<5ff^'i^         and  encouraging  students  to  entei* 
postsecondary  programs,  . 

Tutoring  has  been  added  to  Talent  Search  as  a  core  function. 
When  such  services  are  not  otherwise  available,  many  of  the 
Talent  Search  students  need  academic  tutoring  before  they  can 
gain  confidence  that  they  can  master  postsecondary  study. 

This  is  especially  true  for  thc^  students  who  have  dropped  out 
of  high  school,  or  who  have  delayed  postsecondary  entry^ 

Although  we  are  proposing  core  functions  for  Talent  Search  pro- 
jects, many  times  the  Talent  Search  projectii  will  have  to  do,  or 
utilize  additional  functions. 

In  my  talent  search  program,  I  serve  1,000  students  at  25  high 
schools.  Four  of  these  high  schools  have  no  counselor  on  staff. 
Three  have  their  rotating  counselor,  which  means  that  there  is  a 
counselor  at  a  particular  school  2  to  3  days  per  week,  and  those 
schools  that  have  a  full-time  counselor  have  caseloads  of  a  ratio  of 
one  counselor  to  350  students,  to  one  counselor  to  6(^0  students. 
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EOG  core  functions  are  to  provide  information  wi^h  resipect  to 
finuncial  aid  and  academic  assistance  for 'perbons  desiring  pq^tsec- 
ondary  ixiucation,  and  to  provide  as^^istance  to  guch  persons  apply* 
ing  for  admissions. 

However*  in  addition  to  these  services,  EOC  may  provide  tutoring 
and  counselor  servict^  if  these  services  are  not  available  through 
Talent  Search  or  Special  Services  project^/ 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  Nationar  Coordinating  Council's 
recommendatipns  for  the  proposed  legislation  will  restructure  these 
programs,  Talent  Search  and  EOC,  to  avoid  overlap,  more  clearly 
-define  the  participants,  maximize  the^esources,  and  improve  the 
delivery  of  the  services  to  a  more  diverse  population. 

Thank  you.  ^ 

Mr,  Perkz.  Thank  you,  Irma. 

Mr^Fellenz.  /  .  ■ 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  SCOTT  FELl£nZ,  NEW  ENGLAND  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  EDlfCATIONAL  OPI>ORTUNITY  PROGRAM  PER- 
SONNEL,  STATE  PROJECT  DIRFXrrOR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OP- 
PORTUNITY  CENTERS  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Fklucnz.  Congressman  Ford,  Congressman  Buchanan,  and 
other  members  of  the  sulxrommittee,  it  has  been  a  few  years  since  I 
have  had  10  minutes  before  a  committee,  and  I  treat  it  as  a  serious 
challenge  and  a  i^eal  opportunity.  There  is,  to  me,  a  sense  of  events 
going  on  here.  1  am  very  pleased  to  be  part  of  the  Ne\(^England 
TRIO-based  association,  and  to  be  representing  and  backing  the 
work  of  the  National  Coordinating  Council. 

As  an  Educational  Opportunity  Center  director,  it  has  taken 
some  time  and  struggle  and  thoughtfulness  for  EOC  to  reach  its 
place  aa  part  of  the  TRIO  program.  I,  am  glad  that  that  is  the 
outcome  of  the  last  few  years  interaction. 

The  people  who  are  appearing  with  me  and  the  others  who  spoke 
previously  this  morning  have  my  deepest  professional  respect,  and 
that  not  a  light  matter  when  you  are  dealing  with  clients'  issues 
that  can  often  be  very  frustrating.  The  sense  of  professionalism 
and  cooperation  in  .  this  group  mak^  every  day  rewarding,  and 
means  that  When  I  go  back  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  to  my  state 
EOC  project,  I  can  share  a  sense  of  potency,  control,  development, 

•  and  grov^th,  knowing  that  i  wil!  be  working  with  other  professiom 
als  on  a  variety  of  issues. 

I  would  also  like  to  Acknowledge  that  there  are  other  people  who, 
in  one  way  or  another,  receive  Federal  support,  and  have  been 
helping  us  all.  These  include  the  National  Center  for  Elducational' 
Brokering,  the  College  Board,  the  FIPSE^funded  CHOICE  project, 
and  the  Educational  Commission  of  the  States,  which  greatly  con- 
tribute to  professional  development  through  tlieir  conferences  and 
materials,  and  in  many  other  ways,  to  the  educational  mission  of 

*  the  States.  /  ^ 

Thc^'  groups  are  able  to  put  on  conferences,  and  develop  materi- 
als ami  netwojcks  of  comrtliinication  that  we  Can  readily  use  to 
share  the  state  of  the  art  while  we  spend  moat  of  our  resources,  as 
we  should,  concentrating  on  direct  service  for  our  clients.  This 
sharing  and  support  is  always  happening  through  these  group§. 
And  again,  I  wish  to  report  so  with  enthusiasm. 
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Next,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  brief  review  of  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Centi?r  grant  and  "how  it  operates  in  the  Comnion- 
wealth  of  Massachuiietts.    ■  ^    \     .   '  ■ 

We  have  one  of  the  larger  EOC^  grants,  approximately  $380,000. 
We  spread  these  fundii  across  five  direct  service  operations  in  store- 
front,  modei-city  areas  of  older  urban  centers  of'  Massachusetts 
such  as  Boston,  Lynn,  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Fall  River,  and 
Worcester  itself.     ^  - 

With  these  funds,  we  are  able  to  set  up  a  staff  of  approximately 
four  professionals  at  each  of  the  five  sites.  Each  of  the  five  loca- 
tions provide  services  to  1,000  to  1,500  people,  meaning  that  5,000. 
to  7,500  people  are  assisted  every  year.  About  75  percent  of.  these 
people  are  adults  living  within  low-income  neighborhoods. 

Our  most  typical  adult  client  is  somewhat  more  frequently  a 
woman  with  a  lO-year-ijld  high  school  transcript  with  B's  and  C's 
on  it,  and  having  some  vague  idea,  often  through  another  friend, 
that  post-secondary  education  is  now  possible.  This  client  usually 
has  little  understanding  that  financial  aid  is  available.  With  no 
clear  idea  about  those  aids,  she  is  thinking:  *1  am  not  eligible  for 
any  support.''  This  person  has' heard  a  vague  rumor  that  some  help 
is  out  t he re;*somebody  referred  them  to  us  at  EOC, 

We  are  able,  as  promptly  as  possible,  to  fill  out,  statewide,  per- 
haps 5  to  6,000  BECXj  grants  a  year,  helping  those  people  to  get 
that  application  in  the  mailbox  that  day  if  possible.  It  is  also  filled 
out  in  a  competent  manner  so  that  they  will  not  be  faced  with  the 
additional  frustration  for  having  it  returned  for  inadequate  comple- 
tion, as  Sister  Mary  Agnes  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Second,  in  terms  of  your  question  about  evaluation,  we  did  a 
followup  study  of  our  clients  from  2  ye^rs  previously,  and  found 
that  50  percent  had  either  completed,  ^me  program,  or  were  still 
working  toward  the  completion  of  that  program  in  which  they  were 
enroHed.  / 

When  iyou  consider  the  economic  stress  of  many  of  our  clients 
-and  the>T  being  out  of  high  school,  that  50  percent  retention  rate, 
to  us,  looks  acceptable.  While  it  could  be  better,  I  think  it  makes  us 
more  a  part  of  the  solution  than  a  part  of  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  ask  for  vour  understanding  and 
support  of  the  sensible  policy  recommendations  which  the  National 
*  Coordinating  Councjil  is  putting  before  this  co^iimittee.  ^ 

As  an  Educational  Opportunity  Center  director,  I  find  it  very 
reasonable  to  recommend  that  Talent  Search  concentrate  on  youth 
service  and  that  the  newer  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  con- 
centratfe  on  adult  service.  Such  service  patterns  are  a  reflection  not 
only  of  the  legislation,  but  of  the  history  of  our,  two  programs. 

Second,  the  eligibility  criteria  make  sense.^i  would  be  willing  to 
have  someone  review  the  .B,000  clients  in  our  files.  I  am  sure  that 
we  would  be  within  a  percentage  point  or  two  of  having  two-thirds, 
of  our  clients  within  the  proposed  first-time  or  the^loO  percent  of 
poverty  criteria.  ' 

Also,  we  support  th^  recommendations  to  the  National  Coordi- 
nating Council  that  the  bulk  of  the  postenroilment  services,  not  all, 
but  the  bulk  of  them,  be  delivered  through  the  expansion  of  the 
Special  Services  project. 
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AH  of  the  MasbachiUietU  EOC  ataff  are  locatod  in  storefront 
operatiom  We  have  tried/ under  the  current  legislation,  to  stret^sh 
our  s«rvice^  in  the  pofitenroUment  direction.  We  have  found,  how- 
ever, that  a  community4>ased  agency  is  not  the  tdeal  place  to 
provide  most  poetenroUment  servicei^;  that  is,  couni*eUng  and  tutor- 
ing people  once  they  are  enrolled.  It  i»  not  the  best  place  to  meet 
iixcm  needB,  The  college  campu^based  service  is  better 

We  do  have  flexibility  within  .our  recommendations  to  provide 
pofiftenroUpient  service  for  adult  learners  with  broad  family  and 
adult  needs.  This  includes  the  special  needs  of  part-time  learners/ 

I  would  also  like  your  Understanding  on  the  question  of  EIC's, 
and  the  legislative  futfire  of  Educational  Infonna%n  Centers.  We 
have  found  that  the  Educational  Information  Center  programs 
funded  in  each  of  the  50  States  have  played  a  role  in  pulling 
together  the  variou^j  forc^  within  each  State, 
'  The  TRIO  prograni^  are  operating  in  a  different  ^context  than 
EIC's  which  are  within  State  government.  The  State  has  the  ability 
U)  pull  tc^ether  HEW  and  the  labor  resources  which  often  have 
been  very  .fragmented.  They  may  also  tie  in  higher  education  and 
vocational  resources  t<^ether  within  each  of  our  States* 
'  Therefore,  we  recommend  a  continuation  of  EIC  legislation.  We 
fmd  that  it  does  draw  monies  t<^ether>  It  may  also  loosen  up  some 
State  monies  that  can  help  us  to  fill  the  gaps  in  present  service. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  i)y.  supporting  the  recommendation  of 
our  group  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  authorization  ceiling  for 
funding.  Let  me  illustrate  the  need  to  do  so.  Massachusetts  is 
fortunate  to  have  one  of  the  larger  ECX^  grants  of  $380,000.  In 
addition,  the  Boston  area  has  a  $130,000  Talent  Search  grant. 

With  that,  half  million  dpUars  of  such  service  money,  we  are 
jointly  able  to  serve  several  areas  of  Boston  and  the  urban  centers 
i  have  mentioned,  but  we  are  still  not  able  to  target  services  for  old 
industrial  areas  like  Lowell/Lawrence/Haverhill,  or  Brockton- 
south  of  Boston.  Nor  can  we  serve  Pittsfield,  North  Adams,  the 
area  of  the  Berkshires,  or  to  target  services  for  rurally  isolated 
persons. 

So  my  estimate  is  that  we  are  able  to  do  perhaps  one-third  of  the 
job  at  the  Talent  Search  and  EOC  level  with  half  a  million,  dollars, 
and  that  another  $1  million  in  Massachusetts  could  be  put  to  work,  ' 
I  believe,  with  some  healthy  arrogance,  in  60  to  days. 

We  have  evidence  that  four  times  as  many  agencies  are  bidding 
for  this  kind  of  money  as  the  Office  of  Education , is  presently  able 
to  fund.  That  has  also  been  the  case  in  ^Massachusetts  and  through- 
out New  England.  I  fablieve  it  is  important  to  say  that  sometimes 
funding  gets  out  there  before  agencies  are  ready  to  put  it  to  work. 
Well,  I  do  not  think  you  have  that  case,  nationally,  with  TRIO. 

Finally,  word  about  the  Middle  Income  Assistance  Act  is  getting 
out.  People  by  the  hundreds  are  coming  out  of  the  hills.  They  are 
coming  out  of  the  middle  income  neighborhoods.  They  are  coming 
out  inAVorcester  and  other  cities  where  we  work. 

I  went  down  to  one  of  our  EOC  Centers  the  other,  Saturday 
morning.  The  staff  got  me  to  bring  out  the  coffee.  They  do  not  trust 
me  to  fill  out  the  BEOG  applications,  but  they  trust  me  with  the 
coffee.  "  '  ^ 
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Wfe  had  20  people  in  that  EOC  offici?  on  that  Saturday  morning. 
One  gray-haired  couple  had  three  children  starting  college,  or  con- 
tinuing in  college.  We  managed  to  fill  out  three  BEOG  applicationa 
for  them  in  half  an  hour  to  45  minutes,  and  they  had  the  greatest 
praise  for  mv  staff  person  and  for  our  prqffram. 

I  just  looked  them  in  the  eye  and  said:  'Thc^  are  F^eral 
dollars  that  are  paying  my  salary,  the  staffs  salaries.  We  thank 
yQ}x  personally  for  the  compliment,  but  we  would  like  ypu  to  have 
it  stick  in  your  mind  that,  we  hope,  th^  are  good  uses  of  Federal 
dollars,  and  that  you  spread  that  word/' 

So  we  are  ready  to  work.  We  are  working  hard.  I  am  excited 
about  the  program,  and  we  appreciate  your  past  understanding, 
and  your  future  support  and  consideration. 

Thank  you-  • 

Mr.  Pkrkss.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fellenz.  ^ 
^    I  just  h;^e  a  few  summary  comments,  Congressman  Ford,  re- 
f  garding  this  panel.  % 

The  issue  of  moneys  and  the  authorization  level  is  extremely 
important.  We  have  touched  on  what  is  needed  arid  the  rationale.  I 
am  sitting  here  as  a  member  of  two  organizations;  a  member  of  the 
National  Coordinating  Council  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  His- 
panic Higher  Education  Coalition.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
quick  points  on  why  we  feel  the  revised  eligibility  criteria  and  the 
authorization  level  makes  sense- 

First»  the  intent  of  the  propc^ied  revisions  is  to  reach  the  working 
class,  the  lower,  middle  income  class  who  are  right  on  the  margiin 
of  the  current  guide  lines.  This  is  a  sizable  group  of  people.  There 
is  data  that  we  have  reviewed. 

This  population  should  not  be  denied  TRIO  services  based  on  the 
following  rationale;  V 

We  find  that  first  generation  students  arte  less  likely  to  graduate 
than  non-first  generation  students. 

Second,  first  generation  students  generally  come  from  famili^  of 
a  high  incidence  of  poverty.  And  I  can  safely  say  that  in  the 
Hispanic  community,  we  are  talking  about  95  percent  of  Hispanic  ^ 
families  who  do  not  have  bachelor  degrees,  and  who  are  also  in  the^ 
low-income  communities.  Poverty  -  and-«kicationai  attainment  is 
th^i  whole  thrust  for  educational  opportunity. 

The  first  generation  student  concept  includes  large  numbers  of 
minorities.  Similarly,  there  is  a  great  number  of  minorities  in  the 
TRIO  pa^ams.  It  would  not  differentiate  the  current  sort  and 
number  of  students  involved,-and'the  first  generation  student  pro- 
gram ^^would  create  equitable  particij^tion  for  both  male  and 
femaie.  It  is  much  more  definable,  and  it  can  be  implemented  at 
the  Federal  and  local  level  with  less  interpretative  discrepancies, 
than  the  program  which  currently  exists  now,  and  which  existed  in 
the  past.  . 

Now,  the  authorizatwfi  level,  given  the  current  unserved  popula- 
tions which  are  heavily  documented  in  ail  of  our  testimony  and  the 
Office  of  Education  has  documented,  and  the  exj^nded  application 
of  TRIO,  as  we  have  it  in  our  document,  justification  for  a  $4(M) 
million  authorization  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  but  beyond  this, 
them  are  several  points  that  the  subcommittee  should"  consider. 


Firet,  TRIO  needs  to  match  -Support  with  the  expanded  BEOG 
commitments,  or  misaion.  The  scope  of 'the  BEOG  grant^s  expands 
;  the-^piQpuIations  that  TRIO  may  Tjot  be  able  to  ^erye  within  the 
^current  law/Our  proposed  el^ibuity  n^vision  would  take  care  of 
this,  but  a  higher;  authorization  is  warranted  to  set  the  process 
moving.  '-  -^  .         .  . 

Second:  With  the  advent  of.  proposition  13  and  oth^r  similar 
ni0asure»  in  response  to  budget  constraints,  §tate  and  local  educa- 
tional pn^ams  may  be  curtailed. 

»  Thi9  ^you|^d  create  a  vapuum.  jparticularly  in  States  with  educa- 
tional opportunity  efforts  supported  by  State  and  local  funds.  The 
Federal  share  will  play  an  important  role  in  stabilizing  and  encour-* 
aging  educational  opportunity  support  services  during  these  diffi- 
cyit  times. 

Third,  TRIO  remains  a  \ow  cost-program.  AH  of  our  d^ta  and  the 
documentation  we  have  turned  in  liave  shown,  if  you  compare  our 
cost  to  other  social  interventions;  that  this  is  a  very  fow  cost 
program.  A'n  investment  of  $400  million  create  an  impact  of  three 
times' that  amount  when  you  consider  the  range  of  services  that  we 
provide  and  all  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  community 
organizations  and  agencies  matching  TRlO  funds. 

Fourth  and  last,  a  §4(K)  million  authorization  is  a  national  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  American  citiz6nry  and  the  economy. 

TRIO  continues  to  provide  upward  mobility,  breaking  the  cycle  of 
social  dependency,  and  providing  a  mechanism  for  independence. 

If  TRIO,  could  continue  providing,  such  a  foundation,  many 
Americans  will  go  on  into  the  world  of  work  and  the  affairs  of  a 
Democratic  society  in  a  more  responsible  and  prepared  manner, 
.and  this  will  only  support  the  future  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Burks,  on  page  3  of  your  statement  you  have  a  breakdown.of 
the  total  number  of  students  served  by  Talent  Search  .  .  .  I  do  not 
know  which  year  this  was  ...  146,000,  and  it  is  now  close  to 
200,000,  but  I  am  curious:  if  a  program  has  been  focu^  on  youth, 
why  is  there  a  preponderance  of  female  clients? 

Ms.  BuKKS.  I  think  that  we  have  .  .  just  from  the  type  of 
students  we  receive  ,  .  .  we  have  a  tendency  to  get  more  female 
students  into  the  prc^a^,  not  that  we,  focus  on  the  female,  but 
■  they  accept  the  services,  I  think,  a  bit  more  in  those  particular 
areas. 

I  think  that  wouid  show  up  in  Upward  Bound,  too,  especially  in 
my  section  of  the  country,  altnough  this  is  a  national  study/ 

XVe  are  not  just  .focusing  on  females,  but  we  just  tend  to  get 
them.  They  are  more  acceptable,  I  think,  of  the  services. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  not  questioning  or  aruging  with  it.  I  am  just 
curious  about  the  dynamic  that  causes  that Idnd  of  <iisparity.  When 
we  look  at  the  age,  the  age  of  the  female  students  is  higher  than 
the  age  of  males  across  the  board.  We  have  more  women  beyond 
the  traditional  age,  for  example,  substantially  more  women  beyond 
the  traditional  college  age  attending  s6Ta^  kind  of^  tK^tsecondary 
education  than  we  have  men.  But  at  the  level  of  high  school,  it  is 
running  as  close  as  it  is  ever  goingTlfc  be,  a  50-50  sort  of  proposi- 
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tion,  arid  when  you  Fdok'^t  the  h^H  schoordropout  figures,  there  is 
a  subiitantiaUy  higher  dropout  rate  for  the  malas  than  there  is  for 
the  femalet».| ,  '  '   '  ■ 
Ms.  BuRK^.  Ves.  That  is  Very  true. 

Mr.  FosD.  And  yet,  wheij  we  look  at  the  tei^et  population  that  is 
recruited  throiigh  this;  v^ne  find  about  an  18  percent  difference 
between  malei>- and  females.  I  do  not  understand- why. 
;,3f  it  were  in  the  youth  category\  I  would  understand  that  kind  of 
bridge.  When  you  talk  about  the  ECX^  seiwing  an  older  population, 
b^;ause^that  js  where  thk  distortion^is,  male-fen^ile  posteecondary 
e^ti^tion  coftsuhier,  there  is  a  natui;iat>wrt  ijf  ;a' p^  that;  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  that  direction.  ;  v-^-'-  - 

Ms.  Burks.  Well,  my  own  judgment  would  be  that  the  females 
are  more  motivated  and  accept  the  service^  Afld  I  guc^  maybe  we 
need  to  dp  more  in  motivating  the  males  at  the  liigH  schopl  level. 

Mr.  Pekk^.  I  might  add  that  I  think  there  are  sdme  employment 
-patterm^  that  connect  with  the  probl^,  and  that  is  that  many 
males  go  on  into  the  world  of  syork,  and  this  is  a  statistic  that  has 
been  springing  up  since  we  have  been  offering  the  services  because 
we  do  not  deny*  services  to*  people  based  on  sexual  criteria. 

Men  go  on  into  the  world  of  work. 

Women,  who  are  at  home,  may  have  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
some  of  these  opportunities,  that  are  available  in  the  community 
they  shop  in  and  live  in.  ' 

This  is  one  of  th^  reasons  why  we  Kad  looked  at  the  first  genera- 
non  concept,  as  an  equalizer  to  this  problem. 
Njrfr.  Ford.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Wlr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.^ Chairman. 

yt'irst,  please  let  me  thank  you  for  explaining  to  the  people  about 
ime  federal  funds.  Mr.  Fellenz.  Everybod>>Hr-th©-^^  wants  us 
to  balance  the  budget  here  in  Congres^<^owever,  th^^attitude  is  to 
balance  the  budget,  but  do  not  cuL-jfrie;  cut  that  fellow  behind  the 
tree. 

The  people  back  .home  often  do  not  understand  the  source  of 
funds  for  services  they  very  much  want, 

I 'appreciate  your  explanation.  I  ttink  that  everybody  who  relies 
on  federal  funding  is  going  to  have%)  start  to  do  that  same  thing. 
You  are  setting  a  good  example. 

.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  and  Ms.  Burks  would  both  respond  to 
this:  What  is  the  nature  of  your  relationship  with  EIC?  Is  this  a 
friendly  relationship?  Do  you  work  together,  and  do  you  envision 
ways  through  which  you  can  work  together?  Is  there  duplication? 

Mr.  Fellenz.  First  of  ail.  I  have  tp  be  careful.  I  cannot  speak  as 
the  typical  EOC  director  on  that. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  make  statewide  use  of  our  EOC  money.  We 
are  the  only  State  that  has  that  use  of  EOC's.  Other  EOC's  concen-, 
trate  on  an  urban  area,  or  on  a  portion  of  a  State. 

Also,  the  grant  that  I 'am  managing  was  previously  run  by  the 
State  Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs.  li\  competition,  however, 
the  grant.inoved  50  miles  west  of  Boston,  to  Worcester,  a  few  years 
ago.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  see  positive  things,  certainly,  in  the 
directive  for  EIC,  at  the  State  level.  The  director  of  Talent  Search, 
the  director  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Educational^Oppor- 
tunity  Personnel  arid  I  are  on  the  EIC  committee,  among  a  variety 


of  othar  people  who  work  oiit  o£  other  financial  aid  office  and 
institutions.  So  we  have  acc^  to  decisions  going  on  in  that  group. 

The  amount  of  money  being  portioned  out^  about  $50,000,  in  EIC 
money  for  Masfiachasett£i  is  small  compared  both  to  our  EOC  grant 
or  the  population. 

The  EIC  committee  does  give  another  context  for  people  to  work 
together.  It  does  bring  the  State  into  some  ^tion.  And  I  have 
found  in  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  national  travels,  that  states 
often  ,  ure  utterly  unaware  of  TRIO  prc^rams:  where  they  are,  what 
they  mpan,  and  how  they  work,  and  the  great  range  of  how  these 
programs  can  work  re^garding  scholarship  moneys,  and  state  spend- 
ing policies.  EIC  has  an  opportunity  at  the  funding  level  it  is  at 
now,  I  think  it  is  good, 'It  is  getting  people  talking  to  each  other 
who  have  not  done  so,  ' 

I  think  Ms,  Burks  has  a  few  comments,  too, 

Ms.  Burks,  In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  I  serve  on  the  advisory 
*board  for  EIC  along  with,  I  believe,  three  other  TRIO  project  direc- 
tors/We  have  sat  in  the  planning  meetings.  We  have  talked  about 
how  we  can  disseminate  information  once  we  get  it,  but  as  Peter 
has  also  mentioned,  most  persons  wl>6  are  on  the  advisory  board  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  TRIO  prc^ams  in  the  Stite  of  Mis- 
sissippi, but  we  feel,  certainly,  that  we  have  begun  to  talk,  and  we 
feel  that  we  will  be  able  to  coordinate  a  lot  of  our  activities  from 
now  on, 

Mr.  BucliANAN,  Very  good,  " 

Mr,  Fellen2>  has  the  1202  mission  been  active  in  helping  various 
information  counseling  centers  in  Massachusetts  coordinate  in 
order  to" avoid,  dupU(jation?  Do  they  coordinate? 

Mr.  Feluknz*  The  1202  mission  has  ju^t  been  moved  from  the 
Secretary's  office  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  and  the  direct- 
ing of  EIC  is  one  of  the  1202  Commission's  functions,  Sd  we  get  all 
of  those  back  together.  In  Massachusetts — again,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  generalize — higher  education  is  about  the  third  largest  in- 
dustry in  the  Commonwealth,  and  tension  levels  are  quite  high 
today  between  the  various  sectors  and  groups.  There  is  a  study 
proposing  to  dissolve  the  board  of  higher  education,  and  to  reorga- 
nize public  higher  education.  There  are  a  great  number  of  other 
issues. 

For  example,  we  have  a*  fellow  who  is  the  president  of  Boston 
University,  Mr,  Silber,  who  is  pushing  for  a  tuition  financing  plan 
for  higher  education.  The  1202  Commission  can  do  some  thin^,  but 
again,  I  think  that  the  members  of  this,  The  House  Post  Secondary 
1  ^ucation  Committee,  might  have  to  be  aware  of  the  1202's  propor- 
tion within  the  total  situation.  When  you  have  such  a  massive 
higher  education  industry^  unless  you  throw  a  lot  of  Federal  dollars 
in  with  a  very  clear  purpose,  such  funding  can  get  overwhelmed  by 
the  staff  of  one '  college  president  The  question  of  size^  is  very 
important  in  ihat  State, 

I  think  that  others  could  spe^k  for,  say,  smaller  States  where 
that  same  amount  of  money  might  have  a  radically  different  influ- 
ence* 

Mr,  Perk.  The  State  of  California:  That  is  not  much  smaller 
than  Massachusetts,  but  there  is  the  same  old  thing  of  the  stmng 
^te  postsecondary  mission  that  really  takes  an  interefili^d  gets 
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involved  in  connecting  with  Federal  programs,  and  trying  to  ease 
that  coordination  of  those  two  programs  versus  some  States  thati 
may  not  have  that  kind  of  approach  due  to  a  lack  of  reaources,  or 
.whatever.  • 

In  a  set  of  recommen'dations  in  a  separate  piece  coming  out  of 
the  Hispanic  issue,  we  talk  about  various  ways  that  the  1,202  mia- 
sions  can  be  applied  to  that  kind  of  coordination.  I  might  recom- 
mend th&t  -at  that  point  in  time,  you  might  want  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  BucajANAN.  "niank  yoiT  very  much.  ' 
<;    .    ^.  The  law  is  verf  specific  about  assisting  students  in  rural  isola- 
tion, and  who  are  disadvantaged  because  of  that  rural  isolation. 
.  Does  your  program  service  rural  youth? 

Ms.  Burks.  Yes,  it  does.  I  could  hardly  be  located  in  Mississippi 
without  serving  rural  youth,  but  unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  I 
am  located  in  what  is  considered  to  be  the  Mississippi  Delta  so  I 
service  that  18-county  area,  which  all  of  the  demographic  material  ' 
will  support  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  impoverished  area  In 
the  State.  They  have  the  highest  school  dropout  rate  and,  of  course, 
they  are  underemployed,  or  unemployed  in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  FoKD.  I  surely  hope  we  have  got  a  program  in  eastern 
,^  Kentucky.  >j* 

^  Mr.  Buchanan.  I  was  tMnking:  We  do  not  have  a  witness  from 

Kentucky  today,  Mr.  Chaihtian.  *;  ' 

I  can  talk  a  little  bit  about  •^dastem  Kentucky.  I  serve  that 
pn^ram.  ""^  "A  ' 

Mr.  Pkrez,  Very  good.  A  ,. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  will  help  us  Wjien  we  get  to  the  full  committee, 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Well,  I  certainly  should  know  the  nature  of 
MissisAppi,  but  I  thought  everybody  lived  right  in  town.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  was  preliminary  to  asking  you  about  serv- 
ing rural  students. 
^       It  is  my  understanding  that  in  some  cases.  Talent  Search  and 
Educational  Opportunity  Centers  have  been  combined  in  rural 
areas.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  comments  afeout  that. 

Ms.  Burks.  Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  that  woufd  serve  as  an  advan- 
tage at  all.  I  think  that,  certainly,  as  I  was  trying  to  allude  to  in 
my  presentation,  many  of  the  kinds  of  services.  f6r  rural  students, 
or  for  Talent  Search  students,  should  take  place  within  the  commu- 
nities and,  certainly,  I  guess  maybe  if  they  were  sparsely  populat- 
ed, maybe  ye^  but  we  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  into  the 
rural  areas.  It  may  just  be  more  expensive,  but  I  do  ndt  see  how  it 
would  help  to  combine  the  Talent  Search  pn^ams  witlisEOC  to  do 
that  other  than  to  provide  maybe  even  more  kinds  (k  services. 

There  are  no  EOC's  in  there.  I  am  from  what  wasVormerly 
region  IV.  We  have  an  EOC  in  Alabama,  and  one  or  two  iii  Geor- 
gia, and  one  in  Kentucky,  and  most  of  them  are  serving  m^ropoli- 
tan  areas,  for  the  most  part.  \ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Again,  I  think  you  have  already  answered,  but  if 
these  were  treated  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  basic  program  ikider 
oqe  administration,  would  you  fmd  that  not  d^irable?  \ 
—  MS.  Burks.  Yes.  I  would  fmd  that  not  desirable  because  I  itill 
feel  that  for  those  service  going  to  Talent  Search  students  jtod 
with  that  age  group  of  students,  you  are  trying  to  send  them^i 
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into  postsecondary  educationV  and  voii  have  thie  oppcwrtuiuty,  you  , 
have  a  closer  reiationfthip  with  the  kixnd  pf  supportive  services  that 
they  need  at  a  poets^erondary  institution  whereas  from  the  EOCs, 
they  are  more  closely  related  to  postsec^ndary  education  but  not 
secondary  education,  and  we  are  equipped  to  serve  both  from  the 
poet3econBary  level  and  the  secondary  level 

Mr.  Pkiuc2.  Let  me  just  add  to  that  by  saying  that  all  of  the 
Talent  . Search  grants  are  much  smaller,  generally,  than  the  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Center  grants.  There  was  a  purpo«  for  that  in 
the  original  thinking, 

'  The  EOC']5)rogram  seems  to  oe  much  larger,  it  provides  greater, 
outreach.  EuC  reaches  pe<^e  in  the  metropolitan,  and  large  rural 
communities  wheafeas  Talent  Search  prc^raras  are  more  localized, 
in  a  smaller  community  setting.  There  is  some  good  thinking 
behind  this  because  ther^  is  a  need  for  a  wide  dissemination  kind 
of  activity,  and  it  also  needs  a  one-to-one  kind  of  local  activity. 

In  the  case  of  eastern  KentucJ^',  it  may  just  be  a  question  of 
resource,  jiwth  little  r^ources  in  Talent  Search,  and  EOC  they  felt 
that  in  that  particular  case  it  was  necessary  to  consolidate  to  try  to 
serve  a^li&rger  area  our  reCrommendations  do  not  support  overall 
consolidation  of  EOG  and  Talent  Search  and  the  original  thrust  of 
the  large  and  small  operations  we  feel,  is  much  more  fruitful. 

Mr.  Fkuxnz.  To  amplify  that,  it  has  taken,^  years  in  Masaachu-  . 
sett^.  It  takes  a  while  to  build  a  reputation- 

We  now  turn  to  the  Statfe  for  r^ponse,  and  ask  for  statewide 
consideration  of  financial  issues.  We  are  now  in  a  situation  to 
almost  negotiate  on  certain  items  with. the  State  scholarship  au- 
thority. We  are  in  a  position  Uybe  invited  to  cosponsor  a  workshop 
with  the  State  senator  who  is  the  head^of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature's education  committee.  In  mc^t  of  our  endeavors,  our  en- 
trance has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  work  with  5,000  disadvan- 
taged adults  a  year,  and  everybody  h^B  started  to  talk  on  and*on 
about  how  adult  learners  can  fill  th6  gap  as  the  number  of  kids 
drops  by  ^ibput  '25  percent.  However,  when  you  loo^  at  the  ^nior 
leadership  in  higher  education,  either  managing  institutions  or 
agencies,  most  have  had  very  little  experience  wiUi  adult  learners, 
and  less  with  adult  disadvantaged  learners.  I  would  say  that  to 
continue  to  buy  into  ECXJ's  at  wnatever  level  as  an  identical  adult 
oriented  TRIO  program  could  be  very  valuable  for  input  tp  this 
committee  and,  i  think,  to  the  Oftlcc  of  Education. 

I  am  finding  it  very  exciting-  I  expect  to  stay  with  TRIO  and 
EOC  a  long  time.  There  is  a  lot  of  action,  I  thmk  that  the  EOC  ^ 
ifiiffttpg  are  somewhat  separable  from  the  Talent  Search  challenge  to 
bring  about  a  cooperative  relationship  with  20  or  30  secondary 
.institutions  within  an  area  of  a  State.  * 

Mr.  Buchanan,  I  appreciate  those  responses.  I  was  not  £^king 
from  any  particular  point  of  view  but,  you  know,  we  create  a 
multiplicity  of  programs,  and  you  do  have  administrative  c(»t  sav- 
ings where  you  can  Ic^caily  put  things  together.  But  I  appreciate 
your  clarifying  the  record.  ^ 

Mr.  PKiiK2,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you/  I  would  ot^rve  that  the  HOO  miilijcm 
figure  do^  not  scare  this  committee,  but  do  not  get  anybody's 
hopes  up.       *  ' 
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The  budget  request  from  the  Administration  is  $130  million  for 
all  of  the  TRIO  programs,  $10  million  below  Uist  year's  apprcyjjri- 
ation.  If  we  can  get  it  up  to  last  year's  appropriation,  I  would 
consider  that  a  great  accomplishment  with  the  present  atmosphere 
around  here.  And  I  echo  what  Mr.  Buchanan  said.  Every  Member 
of  Congress  is  being  asked:  What  are  you  doing  about  .cutting  down 
•Federal  spending?  And  there  is  very  little  distinction  out  there  in 
people's  minds  between  prc^rams  like  this  and  any  other  particu- 
lar financing  that  they  recognize  more  clearly  as  a  Federal  func- 
tion. .  ^ 

Maybe  that  is  the  problem,'"  in  getting  th^it  constituency  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  service  is  being  targeted  for  reduction. 
.  If  you  take  the  inflation  cost  and  add  it  to  the  §10  million  cut,  it 
becomes  serious.  Staying  at  the  level  funded  is  serious  because 
inflation  is  10  percent,  and  as  to  a  reduction,  depending  on  the  part ' 
of  the  country  that  you  are  in,  I  suppose,  there  might  be  some 
differences  in  ow?rhead  costs  and  other  things,  but  generally,  it  is 
.pretty  much  a  national  phenomenon.  " 

We  understand  that  there  will  be  an  attempt  in  the  appropri- 
ations committee  to  try  for  around  $155  million.  It  seems  a  realistic 
target.  , 

'  I  hope  that  ail  tht^  people  whom- you  represent  will  be.  supporting 
Mr.  Stokes  when  he  makes  that  effort  because  it  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  many  effort^  to  try  to  ^et  back  to  last  year's  spending  levels. 

The  opportunities  for  complaints  and  lobbying  with  respect  to 
the  funding  of  education  are  unlimited  this  year. 

The  only  thing  worse  than,  a  ski^int  Republican  President  is  a 
tightflsted  Democratic  President.  (Laughter.]  ' 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  just  more  painful  for  me  as  a  Democrat.  I  have  to 
live  with  it. 

Mr.  Perez.  Yes.  We  appreciate  your  efforts. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Ford.  .Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  is  less  painful  for  me, 
but  the  truth  is  that  t,  too,  thought  that  a  Democratic  President 
would  be  a  little  more  liberal  in  his  spending  habits. 

Mr.  Ford.  Next  time,  I  will  get  one  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line,  a^nd      if  that  makes  a  difference.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  For5.  I  want  to  thank  the  panel. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Excuse  me.  I  just  have  one  more  .q^iestion. 

The  issue  will  be  raised  that  too  much  Talent  Search  budget, 
money  is  spent  in  travel.  ^  .    '  * 

Do  any  of  yau  know  anything  as  to  why  tiae  travel  and  who 
travels?  ^,  '  tj**kf 

Sister  Schiu)Kamp.  Yes.  I  can  certa'irHy  addrea&hat. 

1  nave  been  asked  at  negotiation  interviews,  for  instance,  '*Where 
do  you  go?"  In  our  sia^-county  area,  I  will  say.  In  five  of  the  six 
counties  there  is  little  or  no  public  transportation.  People  cannot 
come  to  us.  We  go  to  the  community  action  centers.  We  go  to  the 
towns,  you  know,  in  each  of  these  countries  where  people  can  get 
to,  for  instance,  to  welfare  offices.  They  let  us  use  their  office,  their 
telephony,  for  a  day  a  couple  of  times  a  month.  We  have  to  go  to 
homes,  That  is  particularl^true  in  twoj]^  our  j^ounties  where  even  - 
the  kind  of  centers  where  our  counseioips  c^n  go  are  few.  So  we  do 
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it  entirtely  by  going  out  to  the  people  to  get  our  message  to  them. 
There  m  no  alternative.  . 

I  remember  one  tirae  that  I  was  expl^ning  Talent  Search  in  the 
ruraip.and  semirural  areas  such  as  ours  to  the  Talent  Search  atafT 
in  New  York  City.  When  I  was  leaving  the  office  that  day,  1  said:  - 
Sometime,  if  you  are  ever  in  jsotith western  Pennsylvania,  come  and 
see  us,.  I  could  tell  they  did  not  understand  our  description  of  ruraL 
One  of  the  men  said  to  me:  '1  certainly  would  like  to  cfflSie  out 
there,  I  would  like  to  see  Rural/' [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PiiiREZ,  Well  Distance.      •  ^  ^  . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  know,  wls^n  this*  body  do  a  lot  of  travel 
which  unkind  friends  will  refer  to  as  junketing  I  wonder  what 
percentage^  would  be  for  traveling  to  conferences,  or  that  sort  of 
thing.    J  »  i 

Sister  Schildkamp.  Very  little.  Very  ,  little.  Most  of  4ius  staff 
travel  ib  to  get  to  centere^  or  to  homes, 

Mr  Buchanan,  The  travel  is  directly  connected  with  Talent 
Search  and  the  service. 

Mr.  Pkrez.  With  the  service,  ; 

Sister  Schildkamp,  That  is  right.' 

Mr,  Pkre2,  In  fact,  Sister,  in  your  testimony,  you  have  some  data  - 
on  the  cg«st  of  Talent  Search,  arid  the  majority  of  the  cost  is  dealing 
with  the  direct  service  activity. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Thank  you  sp  much.  ' 

Thtmk  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  * 

Mr,  FofiD.  Thai^ii  you  very  much.  . 

I  will  try  to  get  quickly  to  our  last  panel  for  today. 

On  our  final  panel  we  have  Mr.  Roy  Fuentes  who  is  with  the 
National  Education  Association  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  Ms, 
Jackie  Hardy  who  is  the  director  of  the  College  Assistance  Migrant 
Program  at  St.  Edward's  University.  .  ^* 

Without  objection,  the  statements  will  be  inserted  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Roy  Fuentes,  and  Jacqjueline  Hardy, 
follow:]  * 

pKKPAKm)  STATW4KNT  OK  ROY  FUENtES,  MaNAG^  FXDR  MiGRANT  EDUCATION,  NATION- 
AL Education  Association  on  iNCRfiAiiiNG  Opportunity  hX)k  Amuuca's  Migrant 
Fakm  WoRxwi  Youth 

Mr:  Chairmiin  and  mumbers  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Roy  Fuerit^,  Manager  for. 
Migrant  Education     the  Teiicher  Rights  Division  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation. 

The  purpoiiifti  of  the  NEA,  which  reprints  about  1.8  million  teachers  and  other 
educators,  are  to  "elevate  the  character,  and  advance  the  interest,  of  the  profession 
of  teaching  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  Stateii." 

As  a  rciiult  we  are  directly  involved  with  the  education  of  migrant  workers,  and 
we  are  especiaHy  interested  in  aissurlng'  that  *a  comprehensive  education— with 
meaningful  access  to  opportunity— be  provided  migrant  workers  and  their  children. 

Too  long  ha:*  our  nation  taken  for  granted  that  the  place  for  the  mi^ant  worker^s 
child  is  in  the  lettuce  fields  aad  the  orange  groves,  gather  than  in  thS  clHssroom  or 
thefschoql  laboratory.  ,  ^. 

We  have  in  the  pasit  made  known  our  position  on  what  wo  firmly  believe  are  the 
twj  basic  rights  of  the  migrant,  worker/collective  bargaining  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity. We  will  not  dwell  on  the  former  at  any  length  at  .this  point,  but  we  do  want 
to  explore  the  latter. 

We  would  note  that  while  there  are  many  federal  and  state  prc^fams  to  "help 
pje  help  themselves,  the  migrant  worker  is  still  at  best  only  minimally  included. 
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Among  the  Mocml,  educational,  and  oth^^r  pro^an^M  that  bern^Ht  millions 
Ismd,  the  migrant  UKricuItural  worker  m  altuubt  an  un^n  person. 

Th'ia  is  not  to  deny  th^t  there  have  been  gaimf  niade  m  recent  years^  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ii^fnifivant  gainit  in  .the  educntional  field.  We  oomraend  you  and  otlwr  Mem- 
hen*  of  the  Congreiw  for  your  effort*  in  thia  area. 

There  are  an  ebtimated  ^^00,000  migrant  children  in  this  country.  Our  mo6t  recent 
information,  developed  through  the  computeriiced  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer 
Syvtem.  ahow»  a  total  enroiiment  oi^'  more  tl\an  hali^  oi  them---4^2(K>--afei  migrant 
student*.  •  ^  - 

Iniagine.  if  you  wiii/  400,iXX)  pupils,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  *'school  systems'*,* 
as  it  were,  moving  across  the  country,  follow.inij  the  seasons,  the^crops,  the  weather, 
a  mobile. fortlle  whoi»e  harvest^aside  from  the  tomatoes  and  the  beans  and  applet— - 
is  uii  too  frequently  one  of  the  bitter  fruit  of  disappointment  and  dreams  that  will 
forever  be  unreali^»d.  . 

As  I  have  noted,  Comjress  has  authorised  programs  to  improve  migrant  children's 
education^  through  'Public  Law  8&-10  of  i*M>5  and  I'ublic  Law  89-750  of  1%6— 
especially  the  latter— as  parts  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  JJducation  Act.  But 
as  your  Committee  considers  l^islation  dealing  with  postsecondary  education— 
which  now  includfc»s  both  higher  education  and  v9cational  education  outside  the 
regular  hi^fh  school  s^ttin^—it  will  ouickly  become  clear  that  a  critical  fieed  exists 
to  assure  educational  cbntmuity  for  the  highly  mobile  agricultural  worker. 

Consider  only  tow  mi^or  points.  » 

F^rst,  the  median,  or  the  avefag^,  schoolir^  of  a  migrant  farm  worker  is  five- 
yeani,  dtaspite  our  best  efforts,  while  the  average  for  the  r^t.of  the  populatign  i§  ten 
year's.'  *  ' 

Second,  less  tlian  10  percent  of  migrant  farm  worker  young  people  are  graduat;ed 
from  high  schcx)!. 

A  school  "system V.  that  produced  these  results  iri  any  of  our  communiti^  would 
not  only  be  subjected  to  severe  and  well<ieserved  censure.  It  would  be  replaced 
altogether. 

Of-^he  total  422.000  enrollment,  approximately  360,000  are  in  the  kindergarten  ; 
through  12tJ^  K^ade  group.  And  it  Is  in  |^  iatte|"  years,  the  high  school  years,  wh«n  [ 
achievement  «»xpect«tio€M^Fi^oujd  be  s^Q  gr^^t^  thttt  disappointment  is '  tins  oiUy  v 
reward— a^ain.  a  ''graduation"  rate  of  something  like  8  or  ^  percent.  '  .  ■ 

Three  major  reasons  may  account  for  this  depressing  result. 

Finjt,  the  philosophy  of  influencing  children  early  in  their  educational  experience 
resulted  in  major  efforts  toward  improving  elementary  grade  proi^rams  under  ESEA 
Titje  I. 

Second,  the  argument  was  made  that  the  economic  needs  of  the  mi^ant  family 
required  that  the  older  youth  leave  school  ^  as  to  contribute  to  the  family  earnings. 
Although  the  idea  that  a  child  must  leave  school  to  help  support  the  family  wiis 
prevalent  to  a  great  extent  in  the  past,  w^  have  abandoned  tliis  notion,  especially 
when  a  lack  ot  education  is  a  clear  handicap  in  an  industrialized  socie)i^  that 
increasingly  demands  skills  and  piore  than  a  basic  education.  ^ 

Third,  the  argument  for  economic  need  may  have  resulted  in  another  mistaken 
notion— that  migrants  have  no  interact  in,  and,  aren't  prepared  to  do  well  in,  higher 
education  and  vocational  programs. . 

In  any  event,  we  are  consi^ningi^  the  scrap  heap,  with  rejection  and  a  lack  of 
regard,  an  entire  great  section  rfr  our  population  who  offer  a  rich  div^^ity  of 
knowledge  and  culture  to  our  aociety^. 

The  evidenct^  we  have  from  the  woefully  small  programs  ain^jed  at  fostering  h^h 
school  education  an^  college  achievement  for  migrants  demonstrates  that  native 
intelligence  enables  them,  with  or  without  preparation,  to  Stucceed  in  highe^  learn- 
ing prt^rams,  includin>^  college,  Migrant  youtn  do  aspire  to  high  school  diplomas 
and  college  degrees.  Their  reach  does  exceed  ^leir  grjisp,  as  |^e  poet  Robert  Brown- 
ing urpeu.  but  we  do  little  or  nothing  to  bring  that  Heaven  of  which  he  spoke  closer 
tutht4n.-»  .     .  V 

The  College  Assistance  Migrant  Program  (CAMP),  an  intensive  tutorial  and  orien- 
tation for  first-year  migrant  college  students,  help*  them  put  together  a  package  to 
complete  their  college  education.  /f 

It  opi^rates  parallel  with,  and  sujpplementary  to.  the  High  School  Etjuivalen<Jy 
IVogT^m  tHEP),  which  helps  the  agricultural  migrant  student  prepare  for  college  by 
earning  a  general  education  diplon>ai 


'  Lanjfcfr:  "Now  York  City.  l'i7.57H; 'Los  Angeles,  r^VjJfjA:  Chic^o,  r»2(),978:  NEA  Rettearch 
'Ftign  Schix)!  txuiivalency  Program  Fiict  Vk>6k,  {>ubiwhed  under  a  grant  from  the  Migrant  . 

Division.  Ofikt?  of  Ecunonuc  Oppbi-t unity,  WashinKton,  DC,  p.  Tj  .  ^ 

*  '"Ah,  a  miin'«  rt»*ich  shoula  t'xc^^d  hi»  grtiap^^lr  w^witV  ^  f  leaven  for?"  Andrw.  da  I  Sarta 

Hubert  Browntng. 
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V«  havw  plentiful  dMta  on  tiw  tflT#ctiv«txiMNi  of  th^se  5»x)|fmnwi,  iUti^ical  smd 
tu^yectivt*  a«  wttU.  Tht»  «Uti«tici(  are  valuminou^,  and  time  and  oth«r  comuctorfttiaiw 
prohibit  th^ir  deUiied  rtctUtion.  but  wt  wouM  .Hk«  to  not«  that  in  at  \^9mt  11  iui»«ft 
the  CAMP  prDifram  exc$h  in  opportunities  and  potential  d«\^lo|Mi^t  to  a  point  not 
•jxc««?d*xi  by  other  pnHfranwi  for  diioidvantaged  atud^nti^  'Among  thuse  important 
Atem  urt'  language  Mkiii  training.  rii\anci4»i  aid,  tutoring  and  counieling,  stuid^  gkUls 
and  enrichment,  and  Hummer  employment  iervic€«.  • 

bel^k?  the  uiie  of  CAMP  and  the  number  of  student*  »erv^  by^  allow*  for 
more  indfWdualixed  instruction  than 'doe«.  the  program  of  Special  iServicea  for  Disad- 
vantaged Studerttjn  which  i»  deaigned  to  give  tutoring,  counjieiing,  and  other  support 
servict^  for  disadvantaged  t^udents.  but  which  we  believe  does  nc^  do  it  as  eiTective- 
}y  fts  CAMP  doe**. 

Because  of  tht?  inexperience  by  the  migrant  student  in  dealing  with  bureaucrat 
cies— larRe.  impersonal  organs  speaking  a  different  language  (even  wh«n  it's  Eng- 
lish) and  opelrating  in  virtually  a  different  world— €AMP  cloeely  supervi^  the 
student  s  dealing  with  the  red  tape  on  campus.  While,  admittedly,  the  Educational 
OppQrtunitj^  Center  oft'ers  this  kinds  of  service,  it  is  not  asMndividualiated.  As  you 
Hnow,  the  EOCs  sre  regiortal  centers  which  combine  the  operations  of:  Upward 
Bound,  an  intensive  summer  college  preparation  firogram  thatis  minimal  in  sup- 
porting services;  Talent  Siwirch,  mainly  a  recruiting  activity  matching  diaadvan- 
taged  persons  with  colleges  accepting  them,  but  which  provides  no  money  for  ti^ition 
or  support  service;  and  th#  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  St\identa,*  mainly  a 
tutoring  and  counseling  uei^ice.  All  of  tRose  I  have  just  mentioned  are  part  of  the 
Trio  Progranis  of  the  Qflice  of  Education.  -  ^ 

The  Trio  programs,  which  th«  NEA  fully  supports,  are  highly  urban.  While  we 
recognise  and  encourage  ^hievement  goals  set  by  TRIO,  it  must  also  be  af^knowl- 
edged  that  the  focus  is  not  on  the  rural,  traditionally  neglected  hard-to-iocate 
migrant  population.  TRIO  serv©i  a  relatively  stable  population;  in  this  respect, 
CAMP— designed  for  the  special  char^rteristica  and  problems  of  a  ojofaile  group— is 
complemerttar>*  to  it.  *  '  \^ 
*  But  it%  important  to  remember  thst^  complementary  though  it  Wy  be,  CAIiiip 
provides  the  only  comprehensive  postsepbndary  education  program  that  monitors  a 
students  progress,  taking  into  accoiint  the  environmental  and  acacbmic  factors  as 
well.  Administraton,  facult}^,  and  CAMP,  staff  all  have  a  part  in  thia. 

CAMP  is  designed  to  help  the  migrant  students  out  of  the  fields— to  which'  they 
otherwise  are  almost  certain  to  return— and  can  be  instrumental  in  helping  them 
become  teachers^  counselors,  lawyers,  social  workers,  doctors,  ihdustrial  leaders, 
nurses,  or  architects,  and  enter  into  all  those  proie^ions  whoae  ranks  have  too  long 
gone  without  minority  f^pret^ntation,  and  with  almost  no  migrant  agricultural 
students  whatsoever.  We  mi^ht  even  some^y  see  House  Membeni  and  Senators  rise 
frbm  their  ranks.  <oc. 

The  High  School  Equivalency  Progn«n,  mentioned  earlier*  as  an  aid  to  the  mi- 
grant student  in  pursuit  of  a  general  education  diploma,  wa^  designed  specifically  to 
serve  a  population  not  currently  served  by  an  educational  program  oi  tluj  federal 
government:  th^  high  school  dropout. 

Through  an  extensive  nfcruitment  system,  HEP  identifies  and  enrolls  potential 
participants  who  are  thin  relocated  in  the  stimulating  educational  atmoephere  of  a 
university,  away  frtm  the  usual  obstacles  found  in  and  around  the  migrant  environ- 
ment. They  become  part  of  an  intense,  acceleratedi  individualized  ^ademic  pro- 
gram, leading  to  completion  of  their  secondary  education  upon  passage  of  the 
G«neral  Education  Diploma  examinations,  and  with  the  award  of  certificates  of 
equivalency.  But  even  before  the  end  of  the  program  they  are  helped  in  achieving 
placement  tn  higher  education,  or  in  a  job  trsaning  progrll^  or  employment. 

What  has  been  the  record  in  CAMP  andiWEF?  I  would  like  to  cite  only  a  few 
statistics  of  achievement. 

In  CAMP,  percent  of  the  migrant  students  completed  their  first  year  of  c<^llege 
successfully.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  CAMP  program  graduates  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed or  continuing  their  schooling.  CAMP  students  achieve  a  B-minus  (2.52) 
college  grade  point  average— which  matches  or  surpasses  that  of  most  college  fresh- 
men. No  CAMP  student  who  has  completed  the  program  has  been  known  to  have 
returned  to  migrant  labor  as  the  chief  source  of  income. 

In  HEP  the  results  have  been  similarly  encoqraging.  Sixty  pei^cent  of  the  HEP 
students  are  graduated*  receiving  a  Creneral  Education  Diploma.  Ninety-two  percent 
of  the  HEP  participants  are  placed  successfully  in  jobs,  training,  or  higher  educa- 
tion. » 
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UiiiWtuottt^Iy.  th#re  nn?  only  throe  CAMP  and  14  HEP  proiframK  in  the  country, 
Tb^  art!  admini«t«rad  by  tYm  D^paitxnexit  of  LmUx^  xxiyisr  the  Comprehk^niuve 
Employment  and  Trainini^  Act  (CETAh 

W«/beii«v«f  that  Congxtw,  m  it  movett  to  improve  Uw  Highar  Education  Act  of 
11HJ5  with  additicwia  that  would  allo^t  HEP  and  CAMP  to' continue  to  be  eft'eqtivt? — to 
protect  what  in^genuity  atiid  reMHircvfulntisn  have  been  cultivated  so  far--tihouId  aitfo 
incorporate  the  PASS  Program  {Portable  AMaistwl  Study  Sfqui^nceJ  into  the  It^M^la- 
tion.  — ^ 

EMMtntially,  PASS,  a  CaHfornia\hi|j;h  Mchool  pilot  program  originally,  iK  a  cor  re- 
spondencit  program  tailored  to  toe  special  n^^di^  of  the  highly  mobile  migrant 
worker  student.  In  PASS  the  *tudent  receive?*  credita  that  are  accrued  toward 
^aduation  upon  completing  the  Course  requirementa.  PASS  aL»o  Yim  the  appropri- 
ate linkM  with  tttate  and  regional  education  authoritiea  and  local  school  dijiftrict 
couni*ehng  »taff  who  deal  wjth  migrant  school  problem*. 

But  more  important,  PASS»  along  with  HEP,  createaJthe  link  between  high  school 
and  collide,  between  high  ^hool  and  the  CAMP>admini«tered  program.  It  help« 

E)aerve  the  educational  continuity  that  we  wiijh  to  emphaaixe,  and  which  we 
ieve  va  bo  inoperative.  It  \b  fundamental  that  educational  needs  of  the  migrant 
worker  not  be  fragmented  and  that  Congnewr*  the  institution*  of  higher  learning, 
and  the  secondary  schools  work  cooperatively  to  provide  the  neceastiry  linkage 


The  emphasis      academic  go^  in  HEP  and  CAMP  would  appear  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  Eifepj^meat  of  Labor's  manpower  training  philosophy,  inasmuch 
ih^  I}epartment  attempted  to  eliminate  thate  successful  programs  in  1975,  arguing 
that  they  were  not  cost  effective— an  engineer's  phrase  more  properly  used  when 
trying  to  determine  whether  to  build  a  dam,  dredge  a  river,  or  construct  a  road. 

Nobody  denies  that  higher  education  is  an  expensive  endeavor.  But  '*cottt  effec- 
tiveness can  also  be  measured  in  returns  from  a  higher*  earning' power,  and 
increased  spending  for  proper  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  all  the  other 
amenities— not.  to  speak  of  a  few  luxu^iai— that  increased  income  provides.  In- 
creased iux  revenue  from  adequately  educated,  welfare-free,  income-jproducing  citi- 
zen^  more  than  oftset'  initial  mve«tment».  Thm^,  too.  enter  into  the  ^*cottt  efTective- 
ne^"  formulas  tor  people.  " 

Because  of  the  apparent  incompatibility  between  these  programs  ar^d  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  »  philosophy,  the  NEA  has  urged  that  HEP  and  .CAMP  be  transferred 
from  that  Department  to  the  OfTxce  or  Department  r^ponsible  for  education.  The 
NEA  believe*  that  iU  recommendation  remains  appropriate,  timely,  and  urgent. 
As  a  result  of  the  unique  and  complex  problems  created  by  exc^^ivw^  mobility  and 
*rurai  isolation,  the  NEA  urgets  Congress  to  enact  a  separate  Subpart  5  to  Title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  entitled  Subpart  i">— Special  Programs  for  Studentii  fr^m 
Migrant  Agricultural  Backgrounds.  ^ 

This  addition  should  direct  the  Commissoner  of  Education  to  establi'sh  nrograms 
buch  as  the  College  Assii^tance  Migrant  Program  (CAMP),  the  Hi^^h  School  Equiva- 
iency  Program  lHEP)»  the  Portable  Assisted  Study  Sequence  (PASS),  and  others 
aimed  at  identifying^  recruiting,  and  providing  quality  education  and  comprehensive 
bervices  for  migrant  students  in  secondary  and  po«t«econdar>'  education. 

We  also  recommend  the  authorisation  ahd  appropriation— until  such  time  as  an 
equitable  funding  formula  is  establishedr-of  $20  million  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1980,  1981.  and  1982.  The  funds  should  enable  n;iaintenance  and/or  establishment  of 
existing  secondary  and  poet&econdary  migrant  programs,  as^well  as  new  ones  in 
ureas  where  seasonal  farm  workers  are  not  now  served  by  them.  We  also  urge  tlie 
funding  of  institutions  that  would  plan,  develop-,  and  carry  out  services  to yiiigrants 
who  possess  academic  potential,  but  who  are  limited  in  their  access  Ao  higher 
education  -ojiportunitie*  because  ol'  their  mobility  imd  rural  isolation.       ^  ^ 

While  the  content  of  these  programs  may  be  recited  in  greater  detatT,  as  a 
minimum  we  believe  they  ahould  ioclude  active  recruitment  of  migrant  worker 
students,  fmanciaf  aid,  career-oriented  work-study  activity,  tutoring,  couriseling, 
housing  support,  and  other  essential  services. 

The  Conlmiaaiorier  should  also  be  directed  to  ^ve  priority  consideration  to  consor- 
tium  applications  from  higher  education  institutions  as  well  as  local  education 
agencie*i<*fith  migrant  prograoos.  Nec^sary  assurances  by  the  institutions— such  as 
promising  to  maintain  a  fulUinie  migrant  affairs  office  to  publicize  and  provide  the 
services  we  have  described— should  be  made  part  of  the  applications. 

The  NEA  also  recommends  that  in  meeting  the  challei^ge  of  dt^igning  programs, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  highly  mohile  population,  Congress  establish  an  administra-" 
tive  unit  for  migrant  higher  education  programs.  This  should  be  done  by  iidding  a 
new  S^>tion  1 1 1  under  Part  A,  Title  i  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965.  The  new 
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fHVtion.  Ui  bt'  entitjxu  /'AUminwtration  of  Sptfcial  Program*  and  Pruji*CU  Keiating  to 
Migrant  AgriculluTal  Worker^/'  would  call  upon  the  C^mmbMon^r  gi'  ICducation  to 
t^tablbih  ^uch  u  unit  to  udminwU»r  all  migrttut  provwioiu^  in  the  *dift'er#nt  titleii 
undt'r  the  Hight»r  Edffcation  Act  Th*?  unit  would  miike  grantM  hmied  on  CongreiMiion- 
ai  funding  thrtnigh  fiscal  year  U^i>2  to  insfctitutiomi^or  hight^r  It^arniiig  for  planning 
und  putting  into  ifHVct  migrant  hight^r  education  programn.  JtieiM?  programs  would 
.draw  upoivthi*  knowledge  and  re*ourceis  developed  by  ihe^  and  other  inntitutionM. 
and  apply  th4?m  to  th*r  migrant  worker  problem.  " 

Thk?  migrant  ^init  would  bt»  responsible  for  intrairfate  and  interstate  coordination 
of  program*  and  academic  credit  accruals  for  migrant  students.  The  Commissioner 
would.also  be^iirected  to  establish  a.  funding  formula  that  allows  money  to  follow  a 
siudi*nt  front  one  location  or  institution  to  another,  within  or  between  st«te«. 

There  are  several  other  measure  that  should  be  addres««Ki  to  niciet  the  special 
niH?ds  of  migrant  agricultural  workers  in  achieving  gndittter  participation  in  higher 
education  institutions  We  hope  to  present  our  views  on  these  at  a  future  oate. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  National  Education  As»oci- 
ation.  m.  clo#in^%  wiMhin  to  make  known  our  support  for  your  attention  to  this 
uue«tiort.  NEA  President  Ryor  testified*  before  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Cornnuttkv  in  September^  1977,  migrant  education  has  made  a  good  start  under  the 
Eleminiitary  and  Secondary^  Education  Act  and  ita  amendments  in  trying  to  change 
the  practicV  of  exclusion  that  for  too  long  crea^ted  a  soci^^y  outside  our  traditional 
and  legal  ntructure  in  America.  JA^n  and  women  of  vision  in  both  ma^r  political 
parties  contributed  to  this  great  effort,  however  unfinished.  Now,  justice  and  fair 
play,  as  well  as  the  enrichment  of  ours4»ives,  call  upon  Congress  to  complete  the  job 
by  adopting  the  changes  we  have  recommended. 

We  tnank  you.  .  . 
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PwwAWOJ  Statwkt  Pwwtirmj  By  Jacqueunk  Hasdy.  Exwnjrnvi  Duwcron,  Cotr 
L»o«  AMCTAMOt  BiKuuurrftooxAM.  St.  ESwa»d'>  Uhivwubty,  Aismw.  Tel.  on 
BwAi^  or  >Unoi«Ai  Amooaticnn  or  HEP/CAMP  Ikwc^^ 

■   -f  .  *' 

m.  CMIflHAN  ANp  mmStS  or  7)^  SURCQMrtlTTEE^  I  AH  MXlt  hm>i,  EXECUTIVE 
DmCTOft  Of  THE  COLUttE  ASSISTANCE  KICW^T  PfQQCMM^  ST.  EOMO'S  UNlVtRSITY, 
«  AUSTIN,  TEXAS/    I  AM  TESTIFY  INC  TOOAY  ON  flgHALFAJf  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIAT I CN 
OF  Htl>/CANP  OUttCTORS  WKlCM  R«P«^NTS  POUR T££Ji  HIGH  SCHOOL  EQUIVCALSNCy  WWGIUMS 
AND  THREf  COLLEC£  ASSISTANCE  MIGRANT  fWQUMS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTKy/  T>CS£  P«X*W« 
HM«  MICMIDEO  OirSTANaiNC  EDUCATIOT*^  AND  ECONOWC  RESULTS  fOft  THE  MIGRANT  AW> 
SEASONAL  FA»«0*U£«  YOUTH  ThCY  SERVE  ON  T>€  POSTSECCNCARY  LEVEL.    MUCH  OF  THIS 
SVfCCCSS  IS  DUE  TO  THE  CONTINUED  EFA3RTS  OF  YOUR  CCMMITTCE         THE  LEAOCRSHIP  OF 
C0NC«£S5H^N  WILLIAM  FO«D.    IT  IS  OUR  HOf«  THAX  THf^Wey  YOUR  SUPPCRT,  THE  TASK 
OF  PHOVIDIN&  ALtE»4ATJVE  P«OF£$SIOH^L  CAREERS  PGR  MIGRANT  A*©  SEASON  FARHJORiCER 

YOunrn  through  k&tseccnoary  education  will  be  cqntinieo  and  expANoeo. 

THCRT  ARE  PRESENTLY  THREE  CAMP  (COLLEGE  ASShST^lWCE  MIGi^  PfK)C«AHS)  IN  T>C  COWTRY 
■  AT  THIS  TIfC,     THEY  ARE  LOCATED  AT  AWW'S  STATE  COLLEGE,  ALWOSA,  COLORADO; 
PAN  AMERICAN  LNlVtRSlTY^  EDINBURG,  TEXAS;  APC  ST.  EDWARD'S  LNIVtRSITY,  AUSTIN, 
TEXAS.    A  CAW>  PROGRAM  F^EVIOUSLT  EXISTED  AT  SW^  DIEGO  STATE  COLLEGE  IN  SAN  DIEGO^ 
CALIFORNIA.  .  UNFORTl^i^TELY,  IT  WAS  OEFUrCED  BY  THE  DEPARThtKT  OF  LABOR  LAST  YEAR. 
EFFORTS  TO  KN^  THE  PROJECT  TO  4W0TMER  HOST  INSTITLmON  IN  CALIFORNIA  TO  SERVICE 
THOSE  FA8>ORK£8  YOUTH  IN  POSTSECONBAftY  EDUCATION  WERE  REACTED  BY  DOL. 


nC  COLLEGE  ASSmWCE  MIOWNT  PROGRAMS  HAVE  PROVEN  TP  6£  OUTSTANDINC  EDUCATIGHW. 
MODELS  FOR  THE  NON-TRADITtCmL  STUOENT.  -ficY  PROVIDE  TUITION  ANO  LIVING  EXPENSES 
AS  ViCLL  AS  ALL  SUPPORT  SERVICES  FOR  QUALIFIED  STUDems  OF  MIGRANT  W  SEASCMAL 
FARMi«R*CER  aACKCROUND  DURING '^IR  FIRST  YEAR  Of  COLLEGE,  T>«OUGH  ASREEICNT  WITW 
THE  HQST  INSTITUTIONS,  THEY  GUARANTEE  THAT  THE  STUK^fTS  WHO  COMPLETE  Tht  FIRST 
YEAR  SUCCESSF\XLY  WILL  BE  f^VIDED  FINANCIAL  AID  FOR  T>C  REMAINING  YEARS  OF  THEIR 
COLLEGE  CAREERS. 
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OUtlNS  THE  FIKST  YEM  OF  THEIE  OXi^  CA»SM^  OMR  SUWNTS  AJ«/A«OVIOeD  ASS1ST;^^4C£^ 
THE  rOLLOMiNC  AREAS:  .  r 

13    lUiCliUITMeNT  FftOM  J^JRAL  AREAS;        *  • 
-2>    S^JNHEK  CNRia#€KT  P«^XM^  OF  STUDY  SKILLS; 
'  iy    FIMNCIAi:  AID  Ci^^lNQ  TUITION  AND  Ft^S,  ROOM  Af^  BCMPD; 
O    CUU^ICUUJH  ADV;SIN£  AND  ilAKEI^R  PU^IKtQ; 
53    TUTORIAL  ASSISTANCf:  AND  STljCCNT-TO-STUJCNT  A£>VISZNG; 
'63  aXJNS£LtNft) 

73    SirWER  EMPLOYMENT  OWRTLNITIES; 

83    FACULTY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  LIAISON.  ^ 

THE  CA^f*  PftO&«AMS  HAV^  Dgm^STKATCD  T>«m  eXOJLL^NCE  IN  ARtAS  OF  STUC€MT  RETENTiCNj, 
ACAOtMIC  AailHWMtNT,  OVERALL  WACT  AND  COST  HFFECTIVthESS,  SINC^  TH^  MIGM4T 
SCASOrWL  FAR>WDRK£j?  PARTICIPANTS  ^V^Ta^  OR  SURPASS  THt  ACHJtVEliENT       THE  NON-CAMP 
STUDfcNT.    THt  FOLLOWING  STATISTICS  FROH  THE  ST.  EDWARD'S  UNIVERSITY  C^  CCHQN- 
STRATI-  CAMP  P<*OGRAM  PCRfOft^War  IN  THE  AREAS  OF  RETEKTION^  ACAC*«IC  ACHIEVEMENT^ 
STUdENT  IMPACT  AND  COST  EFFECT  I VQffSS.  .  ^ 

ST.  EOWARa^S  L^ilVERSlTY  CM^ 


ENROLLMENT  AND 

R£TEKT|ON 

1972-1977 

<  • 

7S-76 

77-78. 

TpTAi, 

^2 

175 

125 

7^8 

3^ 

1? 

11 

15 

92 

3^ 

98. 

123 

9S 

160 

627 

9 

0 

2 

5  • 

20 

83t 

8g% 

90% 

92% 

95% 

86.5% 

ENROLLED 
DROPPED 
COMPLETED 
TRANSFERRED  . 
SUC'CESS  RAYE« 

•SUCCESS  rate=:compu:tions  plus  trans?-^rs 
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72-73  , 

7^-76 

75-77 

77-78 

■/ 2.46 

2.32 

2.38 

^  11.;^  '  ■ 

12^95 

1^.32 

13.9 

12,7' 

13.25 

13.08 

HOURS  EARNED 


TIC  FOLLOWING  G£N£iJAL  STATISTICS  FHOM  THE  197?  '•HEP/CAMP  TRANSITION  WORT»»  SHOW 
tmt  ttSXTS  1^P«3V1£D  COKSISTENITLY  if4  ALL  CAMP,  PK3GRAm:  .  . 

ENftOLLMiNT  •      ^  GRADUATES  *  CPA 

H^I?  '333   .    .      .         260  C77%>  2.2?  ^ 

7>74  .       •260  C83%>  '     2.4  ^ 

74-  75  .                                   395X85%)  2.52 

75-  /6  363  (S8%)  2,37 


CAW  POUXWHJP  STUDIES 

V  ■      ■  ■    ■    ;  ■  .        ■  •     ,  ■  • 

ALTXOUCH  NO  FUNDS  K^V^  B££N  PftOVIDEO  FOR  THIS  PUlPOSf,  C^  PROGRAMS  ATTWT  TO 
^rOUOW  UP  ON  ALL  STUDENTS  VHO  liAVE  EfiKXLED  IN  /WD/OR  CCWPLCTED  T>C  OJE  Y£AR 
COLLEfie  PROCUAM-    T>C  RXLCWINC  STATISTICS  TAiCEN  FROM  THE  1?77  TRANSITION  REPORT 
SHOW  T\jAT  THE  P<^TS£CONU^r  OPPORTUNITY  WHICH  THE  PROGRAMS  PR0V1C£  DEFINITeLY 
eWUS  THE  fARH«RK£R  STUDENTS  TO  SUCCEED  IN  AL,TERfiATI  Vt.  CAREERS  Ai^  CAREER 
TRMNlNfi,     IT  KJST  BE  NOTED  HERE  TH^T  SINCE  THE  STLDY/ AT  LEAST  TK>  HUNDRED  AND 
f imr  STuihfTS  K^VS  graduated  with  a  FOJ^'yeAR  college  ^Q^.      AT  LEAST  20* 
ARE  CURRENTLY  Pt^SUlNG  HIGHER  DECREES  IN  LAW,  MEDICINE,  BUSINESS  PH^  OT^tR  FJELDS. 
ONE  Of'  THE  FIRST  GRADUATES  Ff^  ST-  EDWARD'S  LNIV^ITY  WILL  BE  RECEIVING  HIS  PH.D. 
IN  ^CONdMICS  FROH  TVC  UNIVHlSm  OF  NOTRE  THIS  YEAR.  ■ 


OVEKAU.  TOTALS 
./      .  CAMP 

;  FOUJ>Hf-UP  REPORT  1972--197^^ 

TOTAL  CAHP  ENROLUCNT  -  idi9  .     "       •  i 

!•    CAMP  CRADO^XTES  #  % 

A.  TOTAL  Mf^R  ^  .  /  ^ 

B.  TOTAL  t^mjER  STILL  IN  COLLEGE  OR  . 

■   SOME  TYPE       EOUCATK^iAL  TRAINING  6Q1  6^% 

C.  EMPLOYED 

1)  PTOFESSIOMAL  19  2% 

2)  PARAPROfESSiONAL                \  9^  .    •  9* 

3)  VOCATIONAL  70  7% 

4)  MILITARY  _i6  •  1J% 

TOTAL  199      .  21.% 

D.  UNEMPLOYED  '      '  '  2% 

E.  UNKNOWN     .r  17  ■      .  1.81 

11.    CAMP,  DROP  OiffS  1  % 

A,  TOTAL  I  OF  EKOP  ours  177  *  ^1% 

B,  ■  TOTAL  i  RETURNED  TO.  COLLEGE  OR 

SOME  TYPE  OF  EOUlATIOfNWi.  TRAINING         25  .1^% 

C.  .EMPLOYED  ^  ' 

X)    P«K>FESS10tW.  0   %|  0% 

2)  PARAPR0FES5IONAL    .  52  29%  . 

3)  VOCATIONAL  .29  l6% 

.  .     i./^''^>   MILITARY-  ■  ^  10   ^--^     €%-   '  ■ 

D.  UNEWPLOYSD  1^  8% 


T.  LABOR 


AOWS  STATE  COLLEGE  CAMP,  ALA1^SA>  COU^iAOO 
PAN  AMERICAM  LNIVERSITY  OW,  EDI.raURG^  TE?<AS 
ST.  EDWARD'S  UNIVERSITY  QAt^,  AUSTIN^  TEXAS 


£.    UNiCNOWN  ■      .  26.5%, 

111,     THOSE  M-O  RETURNED  TO  MI  GRANT.  LABOR  AS 
A  CHIEF  SOURCE  OF  I^^0^€ 


A.  CAMP  GRADUATES    .  5  -5% 

B.  CM^  DROP  OUTS.  \    ^  15  8% 


"PARTICIPATING  INSTITUTIONS: 
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NbT  ONLY  HAVE  THE  COLUGf  ASSISTANCE  HJGRAMT  PROCAVS  ^lOEhKSO  ACACCMlC  AM) 
P«Qf''ESSIQ^4W,  S4XX£SS^  iUt  ThEY  HAV^ HAINTAINED  Eiicaj^  EFFICIENCY. 


AiJAMS  STATE  CQU^ 


COST  PgR  PAffTICfPAffT 


1972-1973 

197^-1975^ 
1971^1976 
1976-X977 


$  76,359 
$180,003  ■ 

.  $213,000 
$225,618 


m 
119 

139 


^1512.00 

$1532.00 
$1612.00 


^     ^  Pm  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

197;M973  $150,000  113 

1973-197^*  $180,000  122 

^97^il5  $234,597  lii6  ' 

1975-  1976  $23^,597  139 

1976-  1977  $260,000  . 


$1327,00 
$W5,00 
$1606.00 
$168^.00 
$1857.00 


ST.  EOWAi®*S  LNlVIERSm 

1972-  1973  $257,000  .  72 

1973-  197^4  $278,6;>o  m 
197^i-1975  $:»2,232  Hi-*  . 
;i975-;i^76,,....^^^  $303,81)6  '109 

,  1976^X97/         ^1^?^OOD  ...  1I5 


$3569.00 
$22^7*00 
$211^.00 
$2787,00 
$l8i^0,CKD 


\ 
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/ 


HICH  SCHOOL  ^IVAL£NCY  mXifWi 


TWE  HIGH  SDOX  EQOIVAUNCY  P«0«AM  IS  A  SISTER  PftOWW  TO  T^C  COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE 

HlQSmt  PAOQiAH,    IT  IS  UCSIOItP  TO  HELP  T>€  HiG^T  >^  SEASONAL  FfimiORMJUi  YC^ 

WO  HAS  DROPPED  OUT  Of  SCHOOL .  ,  a>^LETE  HIS  CElCiiAL  EDUCATION  OEVELOPJCNT  EXAKlNfV- 

llONj^^i^  AHD  PKEPAj^  fOA  nUTTCR  EDUCATigNAL  ANQ/OR  Pf^)PESSIONAL  TRAJNINS. 

LlKt  CAM»,  hCP  IS  A  aESIOENTlAL  gpUCATICN^U.  FTOGRAM  FOR  MIGRANT  AND  §£ASOfWL 

FAAHOUXK  YOUTH.    P«OG«AM  IWTICIPA*^  STUDY  HAW^  SCIENCE,  CRA^mR^  IITERATURE^ 

.  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  CAREOl  E0UCATW4  AND  ELECT tVtS.    THEY  ARE  ^lOUSEO  AND  ATTEND  CLASSES 

IN  A  CAm;S  FACILITY  /W,  fOR.  PARTICIPATIN&  SATISFACTORILY  CAN  EAWM  A  WeEXLV  STIf^ND, 

^CP  STUDENTS  ARE  EXPOSHJ  TO  T>C  IWIVERS XT Y.  ENVIRONMENT  AND  TO  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 

WHO  TUTOR  THEM;  THEY  EXPERIENCE  LIVING  ON  THEIR  OWN  M>  AWAY  FftOM  HOME;  THEY 

ACHIEVE  t  HIOH  LEVEL  Of  SUCCESS  IN  EOUCATION  AND  ARE  EXPOSED  TO '^W^Y  DIFFERENT 

IDEAS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  ARE  AVtAlLAetE  TO  TXEM,    SINCE  THE  AVtRA(;E  LENCTH  Of 

.STAY  JNHCP  IS  THf«E  MONTHS  PER  GRADUATE,  STUDENTS  A^  Aa:£?T ED  CONTINUOUSLY  FROM  . 

SEPTE^CER  TO  J^Y.    HEP  PARTICIPWS;  ARE  QIVEN  AT  NO  CO^  TO  ThCM: 

'I.  TRAINING  LEADirC  TO  Tt£  CDHPLETION  OF  SECOChARY  EDUCATION. 
•  - 

2.  PLACEHENT  IN  A  JOB,  JOB  TRAINING  PfS)GRAf^  PpSTSECONEMRY 
EDUCATION  OR  HILUARY.  ^  , 

3.  ^OUCATIONAL  A^D  CAREER  COMPETENCY  TRAINING. 

4.  BUS  FARE  TO  AND  FROM  TVC  PRO^CT  SITE. 

5.  ftCXX  fi^  BOARD. 
.  -  *    .             6.  MEDICAL  CARE. 

?.  PRIVILEGES       A  RgCjJt^.  IM>«*S45:^  &IUDEKr** 

3.  A  PROGRAM  Of  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES. 
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9.    A  WetKLY  STIPCND  IS  &A»CO  FOR  SATlSfACTORY  PARTJCf  PATICN. 
SUCCESS  RATES 

ALTHOUCH  rm  TASK  Of  T>t:  HEP  PftOCRAH  IS  A  WFFICULT  CNg,  Tl«  I977  STU)Y  DONE  BY 
T>€  HEP/CAMP  Pa)OMrtS^  2M>iCATES  THAT  THE  P«X»AMS  hm  FAR  ^ASS£D  DtPARimiT 
Of  LASCSR  HEKfOWWCH  STANCWU^,  M>iHME  CONTiNUD  TO  lf«>«OVE  EACH  YEAR: 


JU^  27.  I974  vs.  JtJ^€  27,  1975  vs.  AUGUST  31.  1976  , 

1973-197^         1974-1975     \      1575^1976«  %  omiAiL 
TOTAL  STimnrs  ENROUO         2127  '  25^      *19.8%      2278     -X0,6%  ♦7,1% 

TOTAL  Ca>  CRAOmTES         ^       II56  1525       *31.9%       152^         0.0%  ^31.91 

TOTAL  SJW^  PLAC£0      *         9^3  li*43       ^^3.0%  .  .   15,0%  ^.1% 

>^  CERTAIN  AMOdyTT  0^'  T>€  .DROP  IN  1975-1976  FlGi«£S  MY  K  ATTRIBUTED  TO  T>C  FACT 
TWT  7VlOJg«)CRA^S,  UWR         SOUTH  C«!OLl^W,  V^R£  DiSa>JTI^^  DtJRING  TMIS  PROGRAM 
YEAR  NE^  P«|XRA^C  WER£  AO^ 

COST  EFFECT  I VMSS 

A  STUJY  DONE  BY  THE  HEP/CA^#>  PROWrtS  IN  1976  INDICATED  T>iAT  1>C  q)ST  PER  PARTICIPAsn" . 
DeCR£AS£D  ^^%  IN  THE  FIRST  IHREE  YEARS  Of  TVC  PROGRAH  ALWOUGH  TtC  SUCCESS  RATES  OP 
^  TH£  .STU»rrS.  INCREASED  EACH  YEAR. 


)  ■ 


I 
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RATlCVyU.  li^IT  COST  ptR  ?i^UCimX 


i 


?3-74  •  74-75  •  %incr. 

$1693  $1432     r  *  (15X) 


,NATia\'Al  U,HIT  COST  PgR  GRADUATE 


73-74  74-7S  Sincr* 

$2999  $2224  {26S) 


fWTiam.  LWIT  COST  PER  PLACLMEST 

1i 


•    73-74  74-75  Xincr, 

^  Xiecr.i  ) 

$3535  $p85         '  {44%) 


1, 
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ToUl  9^mA\  j^ro^riM.cxfmdituru  for  ill  KEF  Projftcts      *   ^  / 


'7W72 

'72-^73 

'Jincr, 
Wecr.O 

* .  ■ 
'73- '74  • 

'74-^5 

WASK  ■' 

i% 

259,097 

.  24S.15C 

191! 

a2,743  , 

MIAMI 

(256) 

262.700. 

(U) 

2SS',760 

266.274 

'  283,204 

^  CAL  PoLy 

261 .153 

248.S17 

2X 

252,986 

(it) 

24U549 

'  259,893 

■  WIS 

££4.269 

(2*) 

250.000 

.279,000 

•  COl  / 

251,130 

.  T?3,832 

137 .400^' 

:  '  .163,000 

,  UP  •  .  ■ 

2t 

2S3.9S0 

1 

288,754 

(3*) 

231 .518 

{12X) 

247,210 

!  UT£P 

246,170 

234,111 

;2S3,309 

'  ENMU 

.s : 

76,755 

134); 

179,^1 

-V  (ux)  - 

■    152 ,601 

HES 

(«} 

2d$,202 

268,471 

Si 

281 ,750 

:  -  282,000 

PA 

233.72S 

m 

260,342 

260,000 

10«, 

'     2^  ,0(X7 

'OREGON 

245,770 

in) 

23a,987 

m 

'  264,499 

(6$) 

249^815 

n 

:  2^7,637 

232, SS7 

in) 

229,841 

.  249.141 

m 

315,024' 

'  -(30X)- 

222,385 

.  PySRTO  RICQ. 

-  220,000 

■  / 

233.000 

.  255,000 

*  Ptrcentice  Increast  of  tnnu*!  prosrw  tXMndltort*/ 

*70.^71  -  74.'2S  -  ^.9S  ^  ,  /  ■ 

**  Cost  of  living  4ncre8$«r;      ^  *    ;       •  '>  v  ^      '      1  ^   

*70-'71  -  'Ik-'n  -  40.7%  .  ^  '  . 

*  Comparison  of  pro^rjuas  In  txIs-Unc*  *70-*;'l  and^thosii  sm  progrjws  *74-*7S. 
**  Accordii^g  to  tht  Konthly  Ubor  Ravliw.         -     *  , 
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•    '  RgASQMS  FOft  success 

T>«  fOtLOrflNS  AftE  H£ASONS  k*HfCH  ACCa^T  ^0R  TllC^ajT  STAND  INC  SUCCESS  OT  THE  HEP 

1.  THE  Pf^RAMS  ^iAVt  k£mir^  NATIONAL  IN  FOCUS,     TH£K£FO«£^  THEY  HAVE 
BCEN  ASU  TO  RESPOND  TO  THfc  SWfcCIAL  (K>4C^RNS  AND  JTOBUiMS  Of  T>€ 
HiGjWJr^  ,       -  ■ 

2,  .  T>C  Omi^HENSiVE  HATlK£         STRUCTIRE  OF 'T>tf  P^^Dp^A^6  HAS  FWVEN 
ITSELF  IN  ASSISTING  THE  MlQWit  AND  SEASONAL  FAKH^^CRKER  TO  mST^R 
AhiD  SURVIVE  JN  TV^  VAST  SORilSTICATION  OP  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEMS. 
GajEKALLY,  STUDENTS  FRQHl  RURAL  V^REAS  ARE  UNTAMILlAk  WITH  SYSTtMS 
AiV0^  SERVICES         ARC  LKA4JLE  TO  S£EK*T>iEM  OUT-.  IN  TIME  TO  ASSIST 
THEM.     T>iEY  A  COMPRO^N^iVE  SUWiU-^IVS  SYSTEM  U^TIL  T><  • 

^  MASTER  THE  rCCESSARY  OJMPCTEISKI^IES  FOR  POSTS£Ci>CWiY  SURVlSfiAl^  ■• 
i 

■STATISTICAL  HIU-iLJCHTS  '       -  • 


cm"  ■  ■ 

1)  AT  LEAST  83%  0#^  THE  MICaANT  STUDENTS  IN  THE  CAMP  PROOiAM  CCM^t^T^^T>«IR  FIRST. 
YEAR  OF  COLUGC  SUCCESSFULLY. 

2)  CAMP  STUOemS  ACHIEVE  A  C+  (2.^)  C0LL££^^^gAD6  POINT  AVERAGE.     THIS  WTCHES 
OR  SURPASSES  MOST  COLLECiE  FRESHMEN. 

3>    NINETY-EIGMT  PERCENT  (9^%)  Of  THE  STUDENTS  WHO  ^Vt:  GRADUATED  FRCM  THE  CAMP 
PROGRAM         EiTHER  CONTINftJING  T>CIR  EDUCATION  OR  ARE  GAINFULLY  EhPLOYEO, 

4>    NO  CA^F  STUDCiNT         HAS  SUCCESSFULLY  QCMPLETED"  ThC  P*^)GRAM  ^  RETURNED  TO 

MIGRANT  LAiiOR  AS  TVC  CHIEF  SOURCE  OF  INCCME,  >. 
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tan  ■    .  ■  ^  '    ,  ■  ' 

1}    AtTmjQi  ■  IhTUATION^r  COSTS  H^V£  INCREASED  kit%  SiNO;  T^S  ^X^kNblH^i  Of  TH:  HCf* 
P«OG*AM&  IN  i9n,  THE  ^*ATJQ^iAL  IKIT  CO$T  f^PAl^lTlCIPANT^         GRADUATE  AND 
Fei}  .PtACfMENT  HAVE  p^CS^'ASfD  26%  ANO  ^^4%  RESPECT  I VU-Y. 

2)  NINETY^-WO  P€RC£NT  C9^)^  HEP  PAftTICIP^TS  Ak£  SUa:£SSf ULt^Y  PLACED  IN 
tMPLOYMfiNT,  TRAINING  OR  POSTStO^NDi^Y  EDUCATION. 

3)  SIXTY  PtRONT  (60%)  0^-  HtP  STUDENTS  SUCCESSFULLY  GRAOUME  WITH  A  CJD". 
ALWOOifi  W  FfcRFgRM*Nq£  ST/VCARO  INDICATES  THAT  EACH  HEP  PROGRAM  ShWX 
ACHltVe  A  MINIMUM  OF  I0t>  GRADUATE ' POINTS,  HEP  F^OGRAMS  HAVE  ACHIEVED  AN 

■■  AVERAGE  Of  13;.\8  GRADUATE  POINTS. 


R£COMf^-NmT|(^§  •  .  ■ 

•  '     '       ■  i    .    .    ■  ..  ' 

)      *     .  . 
■    .   •     /  ■  .  . 

THE.  RfcX0rt«Na6.T IONS  PRESENTED  TO  l>ilS  CCmiTTEE  BY  T>€  ^4^TJC^fc^L  ASSOCIATICM 
M^Qi' SCHOOL  EQUIVALt^CY  Pl^X^WS  (HEP)  AW  COUXGE  ASSiSTANCt^  MIGRANT  PRDGRAf^ 
<CAMP>  involve:  T^e  KILUXING  ITEHS:     ^    .  ' 

1.  SEPARATE  AUTHORIZATION         *"iEP/CAMP  U^R  TRIO  LEGISIATION  TO^ESTA&LISH 

A  MIGRANT  DIVISION       TRIO  FOR  MIGRANT  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROP  OUTS  AND  FIRST 

YEAR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS.    ^UlS  DIVISION  WOU-D  NEtO  THE  FOLLOWING 

CHARACTERISTICS:  >    .    ■        .  , 

A)  NATIONAL  IN  ADMINISTRATION         IN-PROGRAM  SCOPE 

.    B)  EDUCATIONAL  IN  FOCUS 

C>'  TARGETED  ON  MIQWNTS  Am  SEASONAL  FARMWORKERS 

D>  tKlOMPASS  SOTH  CAMP  AM>  J 

E)  MJiTI-YEAR  Flf^INC 

2,  EXPANSION  OP  THE  PROGRAMS  TO  SERVt  .^TIONAL  InCEOS  OF  MIGRANTS 

INCREASE^C^  HEP  AND  CAMP  (50  'f^ROGRAf^;  IN  Lf^^- RE  PRESENTED  AREAS 
(EAST  AND  i«:ST  COAST),  AT  $20, OCO,  000. 


"V 
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■,  ,  * 
3.        FLEXIBlLfcrr  TO  If#J0V5ATE  fTOCRAM  DESJGN  TO  IMP«dVlE  SiK^IOL'S. 
4^       fi£rr£ft  ttCmiCAL  ASSISTAWCE  and  OPWrniUNlTIES  to  SHWU;?%xi^I|iNC£  . 

AND  CCJMPtTtNCll^S  AMONU  HtP/CW  fWGRAWS         WW  CTMEft  IRiO  PftOORAf^. 

5.  *Af  LEAST  TK:  SAME  LEW L  0^"  fiJNOING  FOR  EACH  PROGMM  ^  Tlfc  MAiNTBNANCE 

01'  OCiSTIMi  Pf?DGIWMS. 

6.  KREStttVATiCN  C^'  BASIC  f^UXKAH  D£SI(^4  AND  SERVICES. 

7.  S£PAfcATE  SATICm  Qf9lt^  LNCCR  THIO  TO  ADMJNISTEU  PROGRAMS/ 

8.  Ofc:  i^^MOUiE,  tlNf^AGt  3ETWEtM  ESEA  TITLE  1  PSOC^KAMS,  f€P/CAMP  AND  TRIO. 

TKASK  You  V'OK   YQUK  KIKD  AYTKKTIOX  TO  THIG  MATTKR.  \ 
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WI\T£R  SURVEY  OFEDUCATION 


i 


'Impossible 
Migrants  ir^ 


Dream': 
College 


A(j«i«<.  Tlx 

|uv4  o.<%kc:ea  wt<i 


n  umgr  9t  tS  M  mm  haw   9m  Mr 


Ht^K  iR  Me  Km  f>rii<t  V«l*fy  »#  »Mi* 
Km  GrMliA  Viffifv  M  tta  feMM  tor  ffM 

wrffvi  mrmm  m  tmt  i^m** 

■•rvtrai  Mr.  (j«rYM,  itawfh,  wfa 


KMtly  tor  n 


!W  pr^rkm.  krxMru     CAMP  (Cu^ 


if«^{k^wi  m*4  hm4m        •*  tits  A*«k 


<»liirM<«iTawiin»ifcn>iti^iyail 


«M »7 *^  •TMM iM 

CAMP   flMlM  AkM   Wmm  MWM 


nt  wmmu  toff.  MMr 

i«  ■«  ^rMte,  ■■■■wirii 

'  ^    '        -"-i  -r-lT-l 


^  *wy  at  iJm  m^mm  mt*  i^r- 


CAMP  mhtrt  99tf 


If  C  AWPllMfcMI, 
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•  '"1 

4 

I  K^W  PHHft<  C AMI'  A» 


^^^^^^^^^^  ^^i^H  # 


m'u  SllN  af  Mi  MM 


at  mtmm  an  tmm  ■  ,^wiwitijii>, 


i^M^ft  ft^^Mi  Mpttrtf  ^taMif  V^i#^itt^tMy . 

TMft^Mr  •T  ito  72  CAMP 
to  t^dW  ^P^fl^Mt 


t  to  nr.  I 


4iAtM      OM^^  t^i^  ■  W^^4  Ml^^tf  I^A^ 
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Mr,  Ford  You  may  proceed  to  add  to  your  statement,  supple- 
ment, or  comment  on  those  statements  as  you  please. 

If  1  were  you,  I  would  let  Jackie  go  first,  and  try  to  get  the  last 
word, 

> 

STATEMENT  OF  JACQUELINE  HARDY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR. 
COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE  MIGRANT  PROGRAM,  ST.  EDWARD'S 
UNIVERSITY,  AUSTIN,  TEX. 

Ms.  Hardy,  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Jackie  Hardy,  executive  director  of  the  College  Assist^ce  Migrant 
^Program  at  St.  Edward's  University  in  Austin,  Tex. 
•  I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
HEP/CAMP,  Directors  which  represents  fourteen  High  School 
tiquivalency  programs  and  three  College  A&eistance  Migrant  Pro- 
,    grams  across  the  country,  '       '  , 

Before  I  continue,  JTwould  like  to  say  that  I  have  worked  in 
cooperation  with  the  ^ubation^l  opportunity  programs  [TRI(j  pro- 
grams), and  I  would  like  to  thank  them  for  their  assistance  in 
coordinating  HEP  and  CAMP  into  the  total  picture  of  education  for 
the  disadvantaged.  We  are  sisters  and  brothers  in  this  family,  HEP 
and  CAMP  do  not  want  to  present  ourselves  as  competitors  to  the 
other  wonderful  efforts  that  are  being  made,  but  we  do  feel  that 
migrants  and  seasonal  farmworkers  are  a  special  group  with 
unique  needs.  Our  programs  are  tailored  to  meet  these  needs. 

HEP  and  CAMP  programs  have  provided  outstanding  education- 
al and  economic  results  for  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
youth  they  serve  on  the  postsecondary  level.  Much  of  thi^  success  is 
due  to  the  continued  efforts  of  your  committee  and  the  leadership 
,  of  Congressman  William  Ford. 

It  is  our  hope  that  through  your  support,  the  task  of  providing 
alternative  professional  careers  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker youth  through  postsecondary  education  will  be  continued 
and  expanded.  * 

There  are  presently  three  CAMP  programs  in  the  country  at  this 
time.  They  are  located  at  Adam's  State  College,  Alamosa;  Colo.; 
Pan  American  University,  Edinburgh.  Tex.;  and  St.  Edward's  Uni- 
versity, Austin,  Tex,  ^ 

A  CAMP  program  previously  existed  at  San  I3iego  State  Cx)llege 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Unfortunately,  it  was  defunded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  last  year.  E^fforts  to  move  the  project  to  another  host 
institution  in  California  to  service  those  farmworker  youth -in  post- 
secondary  education  were  rejected  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Hopefully,  we  shall  be  able  to  expand  HEP/CAMP  programs  in  the 
future, 

Basically,  CAMP  serves  the  nontraditional  niigrant  student.  We 
,  provide  tuition  and  iivirtg  expenses  as  well  as  all  of  the  supportive 
services  for  qualified  students  of  farmworkei^  background  during 
their  first  year  of  college. 

Through  the  agreement  with  the  host  uni)^^ities,  we  have  the 
institution  guarantee  that  any  students  who  Vnter  through  our 
program  will  be  provided  with  financial  aid  for  the.  remaining  3 
years  of  their  college  career,  so  that  any  studeuts  who  enter  will  be 
guaranteed  financial  aid.  s 
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Som6  of  this  aid  is  in  the  form  of  fcself-heljTsli^  as  work-study 
after  sjtudenfcs  can  get  on  their  feet,  and  really  show  that  they  can 
achieve  academically.  Some  of  this  help  is  in  the  form  of  loans,  et 
cetera,  but  much  of  it  is  in  the  fomr  of  a  grant  At  St.  Edward's,  we 
try  not  to  have  more  than  a  total^  $4,0(K)  in  loans  at  the  endk)f  4 
years,  because  migrant  students  cannot  afford  to  that  mtich 
back»  coming  from  their  financial  situation  and  having  so  many 
family  members.  .  / 

DiJring  the  first  year  of  their  college  career,  CAMP  students  are 
provided  assistance  in  recruitment  from  rural  areas;  summer  en- 
richment  program  of  study  skills;  financial  aid  covering  tuition 
fees,  room  and  board;  curriculum  advising  and  career  planning; 
tutorial  assistance  and  student-to^tudent  advising;  counseling; 
summer  employment  opportunities;  and  faculty  and  administration 
liaison,  ^  .  .  v 

The .  CAMP  programs  have  demonstrated  their  Wcellence  in 
areat  of  student  retention,  academic  achievement,  overall  impact 
and  cost  effectiveness  since  the  migrant  seasonal  farmworker  par- 
ticipants match  or  surpass  the  achievement  of  the  non-CAMP  stu- 
dent. ^ 

The  following  statistics  from  the  St.  Edward's  University  CAMP 
demonstrate?  CAMP,  program  performance  in  the  areas  of  retention, 
academic  achievQijifent,  student  impact  and  cost  effectiveness. 

Although  we  are  not-funded  for  this  purpose,  HEP/CAMP  pro- 
grams attempt,  on  their  own,  to  keep  as  many  statistics  as  p<^ible. 
As  you  can  see,  during  the  first  year,'  we  were  a  little  bit  weak.  We 
were  getting  the  systems  going.  We  had  a  54-percent  retention  rate, 
meaning  that  ,  54  percent  made  it  through  the  first  year.  Then  we 
had  an  83-percent  retention  rate  in  1973-74;  89  percent  in  1974-^75;  ^ 
90  percent  in  1975-76;  92  percent  in  1976-77;  and  last  year,  we  hit 
95  percent.  The  overall  retention  average  from  1972-77  is  86  per- 
cent, which  is  an  excellent  statistic.  Considering  the  fact  that  fewer 
than  20  percent  of  the  migrants  graduate  we  feel  that  this  is  an 
outstanding  turnaround.  -  - 

In  terms  of  academic  achievement,  we  have  got  some  really  nice 
statistics  from  the  St.  Edward's  CAMP  program.  You  can  see  on 
page-  3  of  my  statement  that  ;in  1972-78,  the  average  grade'  point 
average  was  1.94,  anff'the  average  credit  hours  earned  per  semes- 
ter: 11.36.  Again,  this  is  kind  of  a  'V^cky''  statistic.  We  had  not 
really  started  up  the  systems.  It  went  up  to  2.5  (a  B  minus  aver- 
age), which  is  comparable  to  the  regular  college  students  at  the 
private  universities,  or  whatever.  In  general  other  CAMPs  have  the 
same  type  of  statistics. 

The  general  statistics  from  the  >1977  HEP/CAMP  Transition 
Report  show  that  the  results  have  improved  consistently  in  all 
CAMP  programs.' The  enrollment  from  1972  to  1975  increased  from 
333  to  461.  In  197571976,  all  three  CAMP  prbgrams  combined  had 
an  88-percent  retention  rate  and  a  GPA  rate  of  2.37  in  the  statisti- 
cal analysis,  -  ' 

In  19t5,  the  CAMP  programs  did  their  own  followup  study.-  We 
tried  to  track  down  every  student  who  had  ever  been  in  a  CAMP 
program,  or  dropped  out  of  a  CAMP  program.  We  got  very  nice 
statistics  on  that  which  showed  amazing  results.  Since  that  1975 
study,  I  have  done  some  more  studying.  I  have  traced  all  700^  or 
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800  students  that  have  been  in  the  CAMP  Program  at  St  Ed- 
jpird's,  I  have  not  quite  finalized  those  statistics,  but  they  are 
much  better  than  the  1975  statistics. 

The  statistics  taken  from  the  1975  transition  report  show  that 
th^  postsecondary  opportunity  which  the  programs  provide  defi- 
nitely enable^  the  farmworker  students  to  succeed  in  alternative 
careers  and  career  training.  Since  the  study,  at  least  250  students 
have  graduated  with  a  4-year  college  degree.  At  least  20  percent 
,are  currently  uursuing  higher  degrees  in  law,  medicine,  business 
and  other  fields.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first  graduates  from  St  Ed- 
ward's Univen^ity  will  be  receiving  his  doctorate  in  economics  from 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  this  year. 

At  this  point,  \he  CAMP  prc^rams  need  some  better  connections  ■ 
in  order  to  geTour  students  into  really  good  schools  once  they  get  a 
4-year  college  degree.  It  is  kind  of  hard  if  one  has  to  hustle  on  both 
ends.  We'^ope  that  eventually  we  will  get  a  nice,  splid  graduate 
school  link  for  the  careers  that  reaily  need  people,  especially  the 
underrepresented  minorities. 

Now,  in  our  followup  report  in  1975,  you  can  see  that  'we  had 
very  good  statistics.  Of  the.  CAMP  graduates,  we  found  that  601  of 
them,  which  is  around  70  percent,  were  still  in  college,  or  in  sc^iie 
type  of  training  after  their  jsecond.  third,  or  fourth  year  out.  Only  2 
percent  were  unemployed;  and  17  we  had  not  found.  The  rest  were 
employed,  or  in  sofne  college  or.  university.  As  to  the  dropouts, 
thc^  who  did  not  complete  one  year,  we  found  that  we  even  did  a 
turnaround  with  them,  not  as  good  a  turnaround,  but  25  Kai^. 
returned  to  college,  or  some  kind  of  training. 

The  4)ther  ones  were  employed  at  semilucrative  fields.  Only  14, 
,we  found,  were  unemployed;  and  47  drifted  away.  It  was  hard  to 
keep  track  of  the  early  drotX)ut^5,  since  it  is  "hard  to  trace  migrant 
farmworkers  once  they  have  left. 

We  checked  to  see  who,  if  any,  of  our  dropouts,  or  any  graduates, 
had  returned  to  migrant  farfnwork  as  their  chief  source  of  income, 
;5ince  our  job  was,  really,  providing  alternative  training  to  students. 
We  found  that  only  five  out  of  the  940  graduates  had  returned,  and 
that  was  around  Alamosa,  Colo.,  because  it  is  a  depressed  area,  and 
they  could  not  get  the  funds  to  get  out.  So  that  is  less  than  1 
percent,  virtually,  of  the  known  persons  of  whom  we  have  evidence 
who  have  returned  to  m^ant  farmwork  as  the  chief  source  of 
incomer  ^  1  .  * 

Even  with  respect  to  the  dropouts,  we  oilly  found  15  who  went 
Ijack  to  the  fields  as  their  chief  source  cff  income  once  they  bad 
seen  that  there  was  a  different  way  of  dcJlg  things,  and  that  there 
were  other  alternatives  available  to  them 

On  page  5  of  the  written  testimony  are  figures  indicating  cost 
effectiveness:  not  only  have  the  College  Assistance  Migrant  Pro- 
grams evidenced  academic  and  professiorml  success,  but  they  have 
also  maintained  excellent  efficiency.  ' 

The  cc^t  effectiveness  figures  include  all  co^ts  for  one  year — 
totally  everything  from  the  time  we  find  them,  or  bring  them  into 
the  university  to  the  time  they  leavu  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
As  to  St.  Edward's,  which  is  a  private  school,  we  have  gotten  it 
down,  in  terms  of  the  Department  of  LabJ^r  grant,  to  about  $1,800 
per  student.  That  is  a  pretty  good  record,  you  know. 
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.  ThU  includei  the  total  gran^overheafl,  adoiinistrative  cost, 
paper,  auppliee.  and  whatever.  We  just  divided  the  total  grant  Ky 
atudenta,  and  that  is  what  we  came  out  with  in  terms  of  figures. 
We  are  trying  to  get  it  down  to  a  bare  minimum.  OaJy  20  percent  of 
the  grant  is  administrative.  Everything  else  is  dir^  service  to  the 
student. 

The  High  School  Equivalency  Program  is  a  sister  program  to  the 
College  Assistance  Migrant  Program.  Information  regarding  these 
programs  is  on  page  sik  of  the  written  testimony. 

These  programs  are  deigned  to  help  the  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworker  youth  who  has  dropped  out  of  school  to  complete  his 
general  education  development  examinations,  GED,  and  prepare 
for  further  educational  and/or  profeesional  training. 

Like  CAMP,  HEP  is  a  residential  educational  program  for  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworker  youth.  Program  participants  study 
.  math,  science,  grammar,  literature,  social  studies,  career  education 
and  electives.  We  emphasis  poetsecondary  education,  or  some  kind 
of  WgheJ"  professional,  educational  and  career  competency  training. 

They  are  housed,  and  attend  classes  in  a  campus  iadlity  and,  for 
I>articipating  satisfactorily,  can  earn  a  weekly  stipend. 

HEP  students  are  expo&ed  to  the  university  environment  and  to 
university  students  who  tutor  them,  and  they  experience  living  on 
their  own  away  from  hpme  in  a  more  profeasioiial  kind  of  an 
atmosphere.  They  achieve  a  high  level  of  succ^  in  education,  and 
.  are  exposed  to  many  different  i4eas  and  opportunitios  tKat  are 
available  to  them. 

Since  the  average  length  of  stay  in  HEP  ys  three  months  per 
paduate,  students  ajk  accepted  continuously  from  Septeinber  to 
May,  They  are  given  training  leading  to  the  completion  of  second- 
ary education;  plac^ent  in  a  job,  or  a  job  training  program.  HEP 
programs  provide  bus  fare  to  and  from  the  project  site;  room  and 
board;  medical  ca^;  the  privilege  of  a  regular  umversity  student; 
a  program  of  extra-curricular  activities.  A  weekly  stipend  is  earn^ 
for  satisfactory  participation. 

The  HEP  prc^am  is  a  very  difficult  one,  much  harder,  actually, 
than  the  CAMP  b«:ause  we  are  talking  about  the  migrant  seasonal 
farmworker  who  has  dropped  out  of  h^h  school  and  experienced  a 
series  of  failures.  There  is  an  80  percent  dropout  rate  of  migrants 
from  high  school.  By  completing  the  GED  in  a  HEP  prt^am  on  a 
collide*  campus,  they  caii  be  inspired  to  higher  kinds  of  edijcation 
and  careers. 

The  HEJP  pn^rams  have  also  improved  in  all  oTtheir  statistics 
from  1973  through  1976.  You  can  see  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
students  from  1978  to  1976  has  improved  seven  percent  The  GED 
jp-aduates  are  up  31  percent,  and  the  ^placement  of  students  in 
education  or  in  a  job  is  up  80  percent. 

Of  ojurse,  we  got  a  few  programs  knocked  off  during  the^ast  few 
years,  QBpecially  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
refused  to  do  any  expansion.  That  is  why  sqjtne  of  these  enrollment 
statistics  have  dropped.  The  cost  per  participant  has  decjeased  44 
percent  in  the  first  3  years  of  the  pn^am  although  the  sum^ss 
rat^  of  the  enrollment  of  students  have  increas^.  So  they  are 
working  on  that,  but  that  is  a  hard  job.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
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,  We  have  not  had  time  to  really  improve  that  program,  as  much 
as  we  would  like,  HEP  is\^  terrific  program  with  a  very  difficult 
task,  .         ^  X 

Why  arc*  the  HEP/CAMP  programs  a  success?  Finst  or  all,  our 
programs,  through  the  help  of  Congress,  have  remained  national  in 
focus.  Therefore,  we  have  been  able  to  respond  to  the  special  con- 
cerns and  problems  of  the  migrant. 

Second,  and  this  is  most  important  in  terms  of  the  structure,  the' 
comprehensive  nature  and  structure  of  the  programs  has  proven 
itself  in  assisting  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  to  master 
and  survive  in  the  vast  sophistication  of  university  systems.  . 

Genj^rally,  students  from  rural  areas  are  unfamiliar  with-  sys- 
tems and  services,  and  are  unable  to  seek  them  out  in  time  for 
them  to  be  of  assistance.  3o  they  do  need  a  comprehensive  support- 
ive system  until  they  master  the  necessary-  competencies  for  post- 
secondary  survival.  ' 

We  bring  them  in,  and  give  them  the  *'one-two,"  you  know, 
intensive  training.  Then  they  are  on  their  own  for  the  next  3  years. 
Without  the  intensive  traihing»  however,  they  drop  put. 

Statistical  highlights:  At  least  83  percent  of  the  migrant  students 
in  the  CAMP  program  complete  their  first  year  of  college  success- 
fully across  the  board.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  gtudents  who 
have  graduated  from  the  CAMP  program  are  either  continuing 
their  education,  or  are  gainfully  employed,  CAMP  students  achieve 
a  2.5  college  grade  point  average,  which  equals  or  surpasses 
most  college  freshmen.  I  noted  earlier  what  other  more  advanced- 
students  can  do  at  St.  Edward's  University.  We  know  of  virtually 
no  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  program  who  has 
returned  to  migrant  labor  as  the  chief  source  of  iiicome. 

With  respect  to  HEP,  although  inflationary  costs  have  gone  up 
40  percent  since  the  founding  of  the  HEP  programs  in  1971,  th^.-^ 
national- unit  cost  per  participant,  per  graduate  and'  pei-  placem^t 
have  decreased  15  percent,  2{?  percent  and  44  p^cent  respectively. 
.  ,  .  each  year.  And  92  percent  of  the  HEP  participants  are  success- 
fully placed  in  employment,  training  or  postsecondary  education. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  HEP  students  successfully  graduate  with  a 
GED.  There  is  a  real  problem  for  some  students  who  are  ^hird  and 
fourth  grade  level  readers,  1  will  tell  you  tha|phe  HEP  program 
has  not  only  matched  but  surpassed  the  DOL  retirements. 

Our  recommendation  to  be  presented  before  this  committee  is 
that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  go  over  to  HEW  or  the  Office  of 
Edui^ation  instead  of  staying  with  DOL  if  we  could  be  holh  protect- 
ed and  supported.  We  would  like  a  separate  authorization  for 
HEP/CAMP  under  TRfO  legislation  to  establish  a  migrant  division 
of  THIO  for  migrant  high  school  dropouts  and  first  year  college 
students,  fn  this -separate  division,  we  would  need  the  following 
charaditeristics: 

First>  it  would  have  to  be  national  in  administration  and  in 
program  s5»pe/  Going  to  the  State,  or  goi^fig  through  the  State 
would  be  very  difficult  for  us  because  we  recruit  from  all  oyer  the 
Nation^.because  our  students  travel.  Second,  this  division^ would 
have  to  ^ix^  migrant  in  focus  and  targeted  to  the  migrant  seasonal 
farmworker-  We  want  to  recruit  the  rural  migrant  farmworkers 
and  focus  on  that.  It  is  a  real  hard  job.  If  you  get  too  spread  out, 
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you  just  cannot  do  it  because  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  recruit- 
ing from  rural  areas.  Third,  the  structure  must  encompass  both 
HEP  and  CAMP  because  we  want  to  work  more  closely  and  have 
more  of  a  bridge  system  between  the.  two  pw^rams.  Fourth,  we 
would  prefer  to  have>maybe  two  or  three  year  fucding  cycles  to  get 
our  systems  shaped  up,  if  possible,  becaude  it  is  really  hard  to 
improve  in  a  one  year  setting.  Fifth.  We  would  like  to  expand.  The 
east  coast  does  not  have  anything.  The  west  coast  is  getting 
knocked  off. 

So  we  are  saying  there  should  be  an  increase  of  HEP  and  CAMP 
prt^p*ams  ...  50  programs  ...  in  the  underrepresented  areas  at 
$20  million.  That  is  a  ballpark  figure  in  terms  of,  reallXHEP  and 
CAMP  projects  all  over  the  country. 

In  serving  migrants  in  these  programs,  maybe  in  ten  years,  we 
will  get  them  all  educated,  and  then  we  will  not  need  the  programs 
anymore. 

^  Sixth,  HEP/ CAMP  needs  the  flexibility  to  innovate  program 
design  to  improve  services.  That  means  that  in  the  HEP/CAMP 
transition,  we  Vould  like  better  technical  assistance,  to  be  able  to 
,  share  experiences  and  competencies  among  the  HEP/CAMP  pro- 
grams-aJid  with  other  TRIO  programs.  Opportunities  to  share  expe- 
rience and  competencies  would  be  fruitful  to  us. 

Seventh,  we  would  like  to  have  at  l6ast  the^ame  level  of  funding 
for  each  pn^am,  and  the  maintenance  of  existing  programs. 
Again,  we  do  not  want  to  cut  into  'funding  for  existing  TRIO 
programs.  There  is  too  little  for  the  disadvantaged  people  already, 
so  we  do  not  want  any  corape^tion  with  TRIO  Funding.  We  would 
prefer  our  funds  tol^  a  separate,  additional  appropriation. 

Eighth,  we  need  the  preservation  of  basic  program  design  and 
services:  do  not  split  up  th^  services  and  assign  them  to  different 
;.  programs.  You  need  it  all  tc^ether,  and  you  need  it  to  •^  intensive 
and 'comprehensive.  Without  this  coflanrehensivenesis,  you  arfe  going 
to'g^t  dropouts.  And  then  the  98  pfercerit  retention  rate  will  drop  to 
30  percent.  «r  /  3 

Ninth,  wfe  would  j^ke  a  'septtf^te  nirfaonal  office  under  TRIO  to 
administer  prc^ams.  We  ^ould  likea  separate  section  devoted  to 
migrant  concerns  becau^  df  the  abeoial  problems  of  ^this  Twpula-  - 
tion.  '     .    j:  ■ 

Tenth,  we  would  iike  .OE  in-house  linkage  between  ESEA  'titie«i  < 
programs.  HEP/CAMP  and  TRIO.  We  wpuid  like  to  link  our  title  I  . 
migrant  programs,  especially  with  HEP/GAMP.  We  would  like 
-some  kind  of  linkage  so  thaj  we  would  not  waste,  any  time  not 
^  energy  in  getting  a  student's  record'  tfansferred.  We  need  a  good 
transfer  system  for  getting  those  people  into  CAMP  jf  they  have  ' 
dropped  out.  .We  love  a  graduate.  We  love  to  have  college  gradu- 
ateef.  That  is  something  that  is  i^ally  a  high  level-  kind  of  thing  and 
.  all  of  these  things  will  help  us  to  get  them.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Hardy.  Roy  is  going  to  tell  you  aboMt  the  need%for  a  HEP/ 
,    CAMP  office  because  NEA  has  defended  us  a  lot,  and  has'  been  one  . 
of  9ur  greatest  supports.  ^  . 
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STATKMENT  OF  ROY  FUENTES.  MANAGER  FOR  MIGRANT  EDIJ- 
CATION,  NAtlONyH>,jJDUC^^        ASSOCIATION  WASHINGTON, 


Mr.  FuENTES,  mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  Roy  fXientes,  manager  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  for 
the  National  Education  Association,  which  represents  approximate- 
ly 1.8  million  teaching  members. 

'  I  feel  like  I.  have  been  in' an  endless  war,  I  had  been  with  NEA 
one  month,  in  1975,  when  NEA  learned  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  Wi;inted  to  defund/eliminate  the  High,  School  Equivalency 
Program  (HEP)  and  the  College  Assistance  Migrant  Program 
(CAMP).  NEA  thanks  you  personally,  Mr.  Chairman  and  other 
Con^essmen  and  Senators  for  supporting  HEP  and  CAMP.  We  are 
mc^t  appreciative  of  your  staff,  particularly  Pat  Rissler,  in  coordi- 
nating the  congressional  endorsement  which  assured  continued 
fundlhg  for  HEP  and  CAMP. 

The  NEA  review,  study  apd  direct  involverrient  in  migrant  edu- 
cation programs  has  reached  one  critical  conclusion:  What  is 
needed—What  has  been  missing  in  education  for  migrant  work- 
ers— is  educational  continuity.  Educational  continuity  for  all  mi-^ 
grants  has  become  a  primary  goal  for  the^  National  EJducation 
.Association.  We.  will  not  rest  until  this  great  Nation  of  burs 
achieves  this  continuity  for  every  migrant.  By  educational  continu- 
ity NEA  means:  l;  Geographic — between  school  districts  and  states, 
which  the  MSRTS  is  beginning  to  achieve.  ^2,  Academic — between 
grade  levels,  preschool  through  postsecondary  education. 

Chairman  Ford,  NEA  realizes  that  we  are  addressir^  these  criti- 
cal issues  before  the  nation's  most  knowledgeable  and  influential 
expert  on  migrant  education. 

Our  statements  are  not  discovery  in  nature,  rather  in  support  of 
you  and  your  committee's  work  to  achieve  quality  and  equality  for 
migrant  workers  in  American  education.  We  are  in  support  for  the 
vast  upgrading  of  t\yo  deplorable  facts  that  are  hideous  representa- 
tives qf  a  host  of  impediments  to  the  realization  of  the  human 
potential.  One,  average  grade  attainment  among  migrant  work- 
ers. Two,  less  than  10  percent  graduation  from  high  school  among 
migrijiits.  ' 

We  .must  change  our  thinking  toward  the  education  of  mi- 
grants— which  goes  something  like  this: 

One,  to  influence  children  really  in  their  educational  experience. 
Excellej^,  but  too  often  it  stops  there,  and  may  not  even  achieve 
the'cuijprtt  5.3  average  grade  attainment  without  special  pro- 
grams. 

Two,  that  the  economic  needs  of  the  migrant  family  is  a  greater 
force  than  education  in  the  lives  of  older  migrant  youths. 

Tliree.  that  because  of  the  family's  economic  need  migrants  have 
fio  interests,  nor  are  they  prepared  for  higher  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  commend  Congress  for  authorizing  programs 
to  improve  migrant  children's  education,  through  araeiidments  t^, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 

Those  were  historical  first  ^step^  in  bringing  migrant  workers 
into  the  American  mainstrjeam,  I  know,  thai  as  you  and  members 
of  your  committee  consider  the  amendments  to  the  Higher  Ekiuca- 
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Uon  Act,  that  you  will  ^  conscious  of  the  importance  of  your 
deliberations  on  m>igrant  workers. 

pray  that  in  the  years  to  come  that  we  all  w^I  look-i>ack  on 
this  time  and  say— these  were  the  historical  actions  and  amend- 
ments that  helped  bring  migrant  families  a  little  closer. to  full 
participation  in  American  education. 

The  High  School  Equivalency  Program  (HEP),  the  CoUege  Assist- 
ance Migrant  Program  (CAMP)  and  the  Portable  Assistedv  Study 
Sequence  (PASS)  are  lonely  but  hopeful  voices  in  an  educ£>^tional 
wasteland.  . .  \ 

_•  These  exemplary  programs,  along  with  the .  California  Mini 
Corps—a  teacher  and  health  training  program— sustain  a  quality 
to  create  the  link  between  high  school  and  college.  These  prograj 
and  other  migrant  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  i 
gether  with  ESEA— Title  I— migrant  will  Jfelp  preserve  the  educa- 
tional continuity  that  we  believe  is  so  imperative  for  migranV 
worker  education.  It  is  fundamental  that  ediicational  needs  of  th^ 
migrant  worker  not  be  fragmented,  and  that  Congress,  the  iiistitu- 
tions  of  higher  learning^nd  the  secondary  schools  work  cooperat- 
ively to  provide  the  necessary  linkage  between  secondary  and  pt^t- 
secondary  programs. 

Educational  continuity  was  NEA's  primary  motive  in  urging  that 
HEP  and  CAMP  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
th^ffice  of  Education. 

We»believe  that  our  recommendation  on  the  transfer  of  these 
■programs  remains  appropriate,  timely  and  urgent.' 

As  a  vesult  of  the' unique  and  complex  problems  created  by 
excessive  mobility  and  rural  isolation,  the  NEA  urges  Congress  to 
enact  a  separate  subpart  5  to  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
entitied  Subpart  5— Special  Program  for  Students  from  Migrant 
Agricultural  Backgrounds.  This  addition  should  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  establish  programs  such  as  the  College  As- 
sistance Migrant  Program  (CAMP),  the  High  School  Equivalency 
Program  (HEP),  the  Portable  Assisted  Sequence  (PASS),  and  others 
iimed  at  identifying,  recruiting,  and  providing  quality  education 
and  comprehensive  services  for  migrant  students  in  secondary  and 
^'ist-secondary  .education, 

We  also  recommend  the  authorization  and  appropriation— until 
sach  time  as  an  equitable  funding  formula  is  established— of  $20 
million  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1980,  1981,  and  195^2.  The  funds 
shduld  enable  maintenance  and/or  establishment  of  existing  sec- 
ondary aiKi  fibstii^ondary  migrant  programs,  as  well  as  new  ones 
in  ireas  where  seasonal  larm  workers  are  not -now  served  by  them. 
We  also  urge  the  funding  of  institutions  that  would  plan,  develop, 
and  carry  out  services  to  migrants  who  possess  academicV^tential, 
but  who  are  limited  by  their  mobility  and  rural  isolation,  as  well  as 
economic  reasons.  '  - 

The- Commissioner  should  also  be  directed  to  give  priority  Consid- 
eration to  consortium  applications  from  higW  education  institu- 
tions as  w-eU  as  local  education  agencies  witll  migrant  programs, 
f^ecessary  assurances  by  the  institutions— such  as  promising  to 
main^in  a  full-time  Migrant  Affairs  Office  to  publicize  and  pro^id^ 
the  services  we  have  described— should  be  made  part  of  the 'appli- 
cations. 


The  NBIA  also  recommends  that  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
designing  progrrams  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  highly  mobije  popula- 
tion. Congress  establish  an  administrative  unit  for  migrant  higher  . 
.  education  programs.  This  should  be  done  by  adding  a  new  section 
Ul  under  part  A,  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of"  1965,  The 
new  section,  to  be  entitled  ** Administration  of  Special  Programs 
and  Projects  Relating  to  Migrant  Agricultural  Workers'',  would 
call  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  establish  such  a  unit  to 
administer  all  migrant  provisions  in  the  different  titlcjs  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  The  unit  would  make  grants  based  on  con- 
gressional funding  through  fiscal  year  1982  to  institutions  of  higher 
.learning  for  planning  and  putting  into  effect  migrant  higher  educa- 
tion programs.  The  migrant  unit  would  be  responsible  for  intra- 
state and  interstate  coordination  of  programs*and  academic  credit 
accruals  -for  migrant  students.  The  Commisisioner  would  also  be 
directed  to  establish  a  funding,  formula  that  allows  money  to  fpllow 
a  student  from  one  location  or.  institution  to  another,  within  or 
between  States. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the. subcommittee,  the  National 
EducatiVti*  Association,  in  closing,  wishes  to  make  kn©wn  our  sup- 
port for  your  attention  to  this  question.  As  N^EA  President  Rybr 
testified  ;bef ore  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  Sep- 
tember,  1977,  migrant  education  has  rfiade  a  good  start  under  the 
Eletrientary  and  Secondary  Skiucation  Act  and  it^  amendments  in^ 
ti\Ying  to  change  the  practjpe  of  exclusion  that  for  too  long  created 
.a^^sixiety  outside  our  traditional  and  legal  structure  in  America. 
NIen  and  .women  of  visibn  in  both  major  political  parties  contribute 
\ed  to  this  great  effort,  however  unfinished.  Now,  justice  and  fair 
piay«  as  well  as  the  enrichment  of  ourselves,  call  upon  Congress  to 
complete  the  job  by  adopting  the  changes  we  have  recommended. 

Mr,  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  also  for  the  tremen- 
^  dous  amount  of-^ffort  that,  particularly,  you  two  people  as  the  lead 
^representatives  in  termi  of  people  whg  have  worked  to  keep  these 
.  very  small  programs  alive,  have  made. 
..  Some  day  we  are  going  to  write  **The  Perils  of  Pauline/'  the 
st<)ry'of  how  this  little  pitH^e  of  poverty  prqgram  has  managed  to 
keep'tloating  over  all  of  these  years,  and  which  has  been  attacked, 
ftfr  a  very  small  program,  by  an  unlimited  number  of  experts  who, 
from  time  to  time,  thought  that  because  it  was  so  snii^ll,  we  ought 
to  get  rid  ol^it-  > 

I  wish  tjiaf  we  could  acquaint  the  Congress  with  the  way  it  has 
been  working  to  the  poiijt  where  we  would  be  t^^lking  about  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  money  spent  for  the  goals  that  the 
program  tries  to  achieve. 

We  are  not  at  all  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  financial  support  had 
dwindled  and  dwindled  over  the  years,  but  we  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  model  here  that  shows  that  you  can  work  with 
really  any  kind  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  student  if  you 
want  to  concentrate  on  it,  and  really  go  after  it.  If  we  could  put 
that  kind  of  commitment,  a  broad  base  behind  the  students  that  is 
put  behind  the  individuals  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
participate  in  this  program,  we  probably  could  ghow  some  measur- 
able results  that  the  American  taxpayers  would  understand. 
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1  would  like  to  ask  you.  with  res])ect  to  the  migrant  student 
record  transfer  center,  do  they  now  cooperate  with  the  HEP/CAlilP 
schools  and  advise  you  of  the  drotx)ut  population,  and  where  to  find 
'  thene  students?  — 

Ms.  Hardy.  Yes.  on  request,  We  are  just  st4rting  to  work  that 
out  with  them,  but  it  is  going  to  1:^  a  very  helpful  thing  to  us.  *It 
wUL^ow  us  the  dropouts  between  the  oth  and  the  12th  grade  so 
that  the  HEP  programs  can  pick  thocQ^up.  They  can  giye  us  a  Ust 
of  the  12th-graders  per  St^te,  and  we  can  recruit-them  for  CAMP. 

Mr.  FoRD/ 1  would  like  to  get  you  down  to  see  what  these  people 
in  Arkansas  have  done,  John.  It  is  a  fascinating  operation  that^ 
^  they,  have  been  running,  very  quietly. 

The  migrant  educational  directors  around  the  country  hav.e  done 
some  things  that  society  would  never*  let  us  do  with  any  other 
chUdren.  For  one  thing,  we  have  had  them  on  the  computer  since 
1974,  I  think.  Actually,  we  have  had  the  computer  longer  than 
that,  but  we  had  the  mandtite  and  the  computer  since  1974.  That 
became  the  method  of  tihancipg* 

And  when  yoil  ask  the  ^computer  what  the  reading  level  of  a 
.  migrant  child  is,  it  does  not  matter  where  the  child  is,  what  the 
^  background  is, ^it, tells  you.  The  s^me  thing  is  done  for  t*very  child. 
That  is  soinethuig  more  than  one  can  do  in  my  State.  > 

We  can  tell  you  more-  about  the  educational  background  of  the 
migrant  who  arrives  in  my  State  from  Texas  or  Florida  within  a 
couple  of  days  after  their  arriv^al  than  we  can  tell  you  about  a 
student  that  moves  from  Detroit  to  an  adjoining -city  by  the  end  of 
the  school  year.        -  ^ 

And  it  will  tell  us  not  only  what  their  reading  levels  are,  but 
whether  or  not  they  can  hear  well,  if  -  they  can  see  well,  and 
whether  or  not  they  kave  had  their  p)olio  shots.  This  is  most  impor- 
tant. 

This  is  one  that  is  most  important,  John,  the  vaccination.  These 
kids^have  to  meet  the  State  laws.  Every  time  they  showed  up  at 
school,  they  ha'^  no  records  with  them,  so  the  school  officials  would 
give  them  another  vaccination.  Sometimes  they  would  get  vaccinat- 
ed three  or  four  tinges  a  year. 

Now,  at  least,  the  record  transfer  center  has  the  necessary  infor- 
mation right  up  in  front.  As  soon  as  they  show  up;  the  record  of 
^  their  vaceilnStion  is  made  available,  and  they  do  not  go  through 
that,  J 

It  is  interesting  Jhat  one  of  the  things  that  the  kids  remembered 
most  a  few  years  ago  aboiU^  being  migrajtit  students  was  that  as 
soon  as  you  identify  yourself,  somebody  is  going  to  stick  a  needle  in 
you.      -  I 

The  record  transfer  center,  ha^  become  very  popular  with  kids  - 
because  it  has  cut  that  down. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  this  testimony  put  into  this  record  in 
.oonjunction  with  the  TRIO  programs  because  we  really  feel  that  w^e 
have  made  a  lot  of  promises  for  concentrated,  efforts  for  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children  in  the  sixties  that  have  never  gotten 
vecy  close  to  fulfillment. 

The  evidence  by  ail  three  of  the  panels  here  today,  it  seems  to 
'  me,  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  argue  for  the  continuance  and; 
hopefully,  se<  the -stage  for  future  enlargement  on  these  programs. 
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Unlike  some  of  the  other  things  we  do  iti  the  name  of  helping 
educationally  deprived  chiidren,  described  in*  title  I  as  low-income 
children,  where  we  deal  in  a  kind  of  vague  and  broad  statistics,  and 
we  deal  with  statistical  entities  that  ngbody  can  identify,  we  heard 
identified  here  this  morning  a  propasal  where  some  specific  types 
of  people  can  be  identified,  as  well  as  the  very  direct  effect  of  the 
contact  made  by  the  people  being  funded -with  Federal  dollars. 

It  iii  easy  to  see,  as  with  everything  else,  that  in  education  it  is 
always  hard  to  measure  what  education  will  do' for  any  one  of  us 
when  we  are  through  with  the  experience.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
•clear  figures  indicating  that  for  that  relatively  sipall  iiwestment 
with  which  we  are  dealing  here  in  the  programs  that  weWiscussed 
tcxiay>  students  who,  but  for  these  programs,  would  be  all  but 
totally  ignored. 

There  are  few  private  jbundations  thkt  have  an  interest.  There 
are  civil  rights  groups  who  do  "some  of  the  things  we  heard  and 
talked  about  here  today  on  a  very  small  scale.  A  lot  of  well- 
meanings  programs  have  been  at  the^State  level.  Tliey  do  not  seem 
to  work  unless  you  have  a  nationai  focus,  and  they  mainly  do  not 
have  a  constituency  unless  you  have  got  a"  national  focus  because^ 
too  many  of  us  live,in  our  own  neighborhood  in  our  own  little  part" 
of  the  State,  and  are  absorbed  by  our  daily  experiences  and  by  our 
daily  influences,  and  rather  lack  the  comprehension  of  .  what  is 
going  on  around  the  country  concerning  large  numbers  of  people. 

Truly,  they  are  national  programs,  and  truly,  they  do  reflect 
what  ought  to  be  the  focus  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  use^ 
of  resources.  • 

Politically,  I  guesS  you  can  recognize  that  it  makes*  a  lot  more 
political  sense  to  tell  people  that  you  are  giving  them  some  mone^  . 
to  make  it  easier  to  face  the  taxpayers  at  the  State  ^r  local  level 
without  asking  for  addition^al  taxes  than  it  is  to  focus  on  programs 
for  pt^ople  like  migrants  who  do  not  vote  in  anybody'^  politicaL 
bailiwick.  ,  ' 

,    As  soon  as  they  become  a  political  force,  they  are  no  longer 
migrants,  So  it  is  obviou3,  that  as  long  as  we  <}all  them  migrants, 
who  is  going  to  worry  about  them. 
Ms.  Hardy.  That  is  right- 

fr.  Ford..  If  we  do  not  cause  any  trouble,  they  will  go  someplace 
pretty  soon  anyhow. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  attitudes  at  the  State  level  that  has. 
been  developed  primarily  because  of  the  resources  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  puttinj^  into  it. 

I  might  observe,  fmallyv  that  not  only  are  we  having  trouble 
funding  these  programs  find  trying  to  maint^iin  them,  but  the 
admin Lstration  has  an  ingexiioiis  suggestion  in  the  budget— that  we 
put  a  cap  on  the  existing  migrant  program  for  the  kindergarten 
through  12th*grade  children  and  also  the  handicapped  children 
because*  they  fmally  have  figured  out  how  to  develop  a  Federal 
Government  assistance  progam  that  only  pays  if  you  are  paying  for 
the  tKiucation  of  a  theoretical  child  in  Cincinnati,  or  some  other 
place.  But  if  you  have  a  child  in  school  and  that  child  is  handi- 
capjx^d,  for  every  day  that  child  is  in  school,  the  program  allows 
consideration.  However,  a  migrant  child  is  a  cash-andK:arry  sort  of 
child  with  a  bounty  on  his  back  that  says  that  each  day  you 
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educate  him,  you  put  that  back  in  the  computer  with  his  record, 
Mnd  at,the  end  pf  the  year,  the  computer  will  pay  you'' day  by  d^y 
for  the  education:  You  do  not  get  paid  on  a  theoretical,  or  ij.tatisti- 
cal  hw^is,  •  *  *  ^       ,  .  * 

How  many  of  you  have  known,  35  years  ago  pr  20  years  ago', 
anything  about  who  was  actually  in  school  receiving  the  benefits  of 
the  program  specifically  designed  for  him.  ^ 
.  What  hiis  happened  is  that  we  found  that  there  are  far*  more 
,  handicapped  children  that  were  being,  denied  education  than  any- 
,  bi>dy  dreamed  of,  and  that  there  were  far  more  migrant  children 
^ho  were  being  deprived  of  an  education  than  anybody  ever 
dreamed  of  and,  as  a  result,  it  costs  money.  ^ 
^    Once  you  find  them,  if  you  make  a  commitment,  and  we  made 
commitments,  and  we  made  assumptions,  where  you  use  the  figure 
of  400,  or  (500.  or  5,500  children,*  there  is  the  computer  in  Little 
Rock  which  will  tell  you  thei:otal  number  of  kids  that  were  serv^ 
in  migrant  education  prc^rams  from  the  beginning  of  the  programs 
until  last  year.'  ,  " 

In  other  words,  there  are  as  many  educated  this  year,  and  yet, 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  population.  The  n^piber  of  mi- 
grant workers  is^^ji»6tantly  dropping.  The  number  being,  replaced 
by  automation  is^  constantly  increasing,  jyid  in  spite  of  tl^s,  we  are 
identifying  more  and  more  because  only  recently  did  they  cease  to 
be  invisible,  and  only  recently  has  the  Federal  Government  really 
.  noticed  them.        .  . 

There  are  a  handful  of  States— you  can  count  them  on  one 
hand — that  ever  gave  a  damn  libout  this  problem  until  there  were 
some  Federal  dollars  involved.  / 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  when  the  first  GAO  study -^d 
statistics  of  migrant  workers  disclosed  in  what  part  of  my  State  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  migrant  children  could  be  found,  the 
school  officials  thought  that  it  would  be  too  much  bother  to  meddle 
with  them,  and  refused  to  take  Federal  money  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram. Only  through  the  intervention  of  the  State  were  we  ^ble  to 
force  them,  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  our  State,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion that^says  that  every  child  is  entitled  to  a  free  public  education. 
It  does  not  say  that  the  child  has  to  be  the  product  of  a  registered 
voter.  It  does  not  say  anything  about  the  occupation  of  the  parents. 

But  only  very  recently  have  we  been  forced  into  recognizing  that 
it  does  not  say  that  every  child  is  entitled  to  ^  free  public  educa- 
tion  unless  it  is  inconvenient  to  educate  them,  and  so  because  of 
incqnvenience,  we  di^  not  educate  handicapped  children,  and  be- 
cause  of  inconvenience  and  a  lack  of  understanding,  we  did  not 
educa^  snigrant  kids. 

^  Little  by  little,  these  Federal  progranis  have  started  forcing 
other  levels  of  education  and  decisionmakers  at  other  levels  of  the 
Government  to  not  only  do  the  morally  right  thing,  but  to  do,  in 
fact,  what  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  their  States  have  re- 
quired for  many  yeui^- 

Mr.  Buchanan.         *  ' 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  ypu,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  ai^jociate  myself  with  your  remarks  pertaining  to 
the  contribution  of  the  panelists,  and  their  remarks  concerning 
your  leadership  in  this  matter.  ^  n 
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I  wish  to  point  out  that  people  could  be-di^ded  into  two  kinds  of 
people:  the  people  who  care,  and  the  people  who  do  not  care,  Truly, 
-  it  is  my  word:  divided:  ^  -r 

K  is  truly  encouraging  and  very  helpfCil  to  have  this  testimony 
from  people  who  care,  like  the  pefeplCf  Who  appeared  before  u^i-.this; 
morning.  ^        .  v  '  > 

Ms.  Hardy,  would  you  consider  running  tor  President?  ^  ji 

[Laughter.]  '  .  '     ^  ;  \  . 

Mr.  Ford.  I  would  know  of  a  sjtudent  body  that  would  nominate 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  will  vote  for  you.  ^ 

Ms.  Hardy.  I  might.  .  . 

Mr.  FoRq.  I  will  tell  your  John,  how  tjffective  a  Idbbj^st  she  is. 

Do  you  notice  that  one  of  the  things  they  have  on  tlie  list  thtit 
they  do  for  the  migrant  students  is  to  provide  summer  en^ploy- 
.  •  ment?  ~  ^ 

We  . are  going  into  the  third  year  on  . this  committee  of -having,* 
during  the  summer-months,  a  genuine  migrant  studeiit  wKo  woiiks 
during  the  summer  months  with  us,  and  receives  credit?  as  I  under- 
stand it,  from  college  during  t^at  time.        ^i*  ; 

The  young  fellow  we  had  first  when  we  started- <his  2  years  ago 
Xrom  Eagle  Pas^t  Tex.,  is  now  the  president  of  the  student  body  at 
this  college  which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  a  very  exclusive  and  a 
very  expensive  boys  school  for  wealthy  people.  He  was  succeeded 
on  our  staff  by  a  young  fellow  tVpm  Florida,  «and  the  last  time'tFxe- 
staff  was  4ble  to  communicate  with  him,  thtry^told  me  that  be, is 
dfie  president  of  the  studejjt  body,  and  hUs  our  second  studeiit  as  an 
administrative  assistant  with  an  office  right ,  outside  of  his^  They 
spent  one  summer  each  up  here,  and  they  have  taken  oven  the 
whole  operation.  "  * 

/.Mr.  BucHAiVAN.  We  could  tell  DOL,  with  their  harassment,  to 
put  on  the  voucher  to  recruit  some  Congressmen  to  accept  more' of 
their  students  here. 
Ms.  Hardy.  No.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think,  Ms.  Hardy,  that  we  could  at  least  tr>'  jro 
clone  you  for  each  program. 

Mr.  f^'oKD.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  committee  .iwill  stand  in  recess  until  the  next,  scheduled 
hearing.  ^     .  »  ^ 

[Whereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary/ 
Education  recessed  until  the  next  scheduled  hearing.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follov^s:! 

^  \\\i>ihm^Um.  I) X\.  April  J!^,  HK^J.  ^ 

lion  Wu.UAM  D.  FoKi),  ^  • 

Chiumuin.  House  Pa^tseioruiary  Eituvation  Subivmmiitvi'.  Raybiim  House  Office 

Okak  Mk  Chaikman:  1  write  to  urge  the  Subcotnmittet^  on  Past.s^^condarv  Kduca- 
tion  to  aUthuri/A*  full  fundinK  tor  the  THK)  programs  in  tlu^  amount  of  $4tH)  millipu 
.  unci  to  extcmd  tfu'M.*  pr%^rams  through  fiscal  year  VJSf).  -   .  ' 

Thi.s  authuri/^tiou  would  allow  the  provision  of  i>4*rvice}j  under  thest^  programs  to  . 
approximately  r)70.(HH>  students,  an  increiLsi*  of  I1(),(HH)  students  over  the  estimaUxi 
numbt*r  to  be  fu>r\»tKi  in  fjJH'al  -year- 1^7^*   (Vrlainly  the  provisign  of  supportive 
services  is  nt^^esHury  at  both  the  pre-coilege  and  college  levels  if  an  ihcreoijed 
nurnU^r  of  low-income  students  are  to  bi»  provided  an  opportunity  to  achieve  the 
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upwmi  mobility  affordad  by  higher  education.  It  canned  ,be  for^)tten  that  today 
only  ^.4  percent  gtuitenta  from  fanailiaa  with  incomes ^abovc  $17,000  go  on  to 
hi^«r  educaUoii,  w    f      ^  ^ 

The  TRK)  pro^jraniii  in  Indiana  which  I  am  peraonally  familiar  %vith  play  a 
critical  role  in  eradicatimf  educational  mequiUe«  for  the  poor  and  minoritiea  at  the 
po6t.»econdary  level  and  m  reducing  unemployment  and  increasing  earning  poten- 
•  J?™^^  minority  youth.  Theee  program*  have  alio  aided  in  ^la^misdngthe  coat- 
efTectiveneae  of  itudent  financial  aid  programa. 

The  imrreuae  in  appropriatiom*  for  fiacal-y^  1977,  fiscal  year/1978,  and  fiscal 
year  ly/y  l^ve  shoWn  evidence  of  Congre^onal  commitment  to  make  compenaatory 
services  available  to  a  broader  population  so  that  low-income  students  may^hieve 
postsecondary  entrance  and  retention  rates  equal  to  that  of  the  general  popuiaUon 
and  be  proportionately  represented  in  all  categories  of  poetsecondary  institutions 
ana  in  the  full  range  of  academic  concentrations,  including  scientific  and  ore- 
professional  curricula.  ^  wv4^«»^iw  «u  ^ixr 

Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  Special  Services,  and  Educational  Opportunity 
Centers  pr^rams  have^proven  successful  in  helpixx^  disadvantaged  students  enroll 
and  succeed  in  college.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  recent  Office  of  Education 
evaluation  of  Upward  Bound  that  showed  the  participating  students  entered  college 
at  a  TJ  percent  .rate  compared  with  the  61  percent  rate  of  a  control  group  of 
studenta  from  similar  backgrounds,  and  njmained  in  school  at  the  same  rate  of 
other  students. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  your  subcommittee  to  provide  a  $400  million 
authorization  for  these  programs  ajid  to  extend  them  through  fiscal  year  1985  to 
assure  their  continued  ejfTectiveness. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely,         ♦  .  ■ 

Ad'au  Benjamin,  Jr., 
^       .  Member  of  Confess. 

...     .  ^.  ^ 

CONQRK^  OK  TH»  UnITKO  StATSS, 

HOUSK  or  itErafiSRNTATIVKS, 

Washington.  D.C,  March  16,  1979  ' 

Hon.  WiLUAM  D.  Foap, 

Chairmari,  Subcommittee  on  Post  Secondary  Education, 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Washingt<^  D  C 

I.  ^*^*^^f ■  ^"AfEMAN:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  information  from 
l^rank  Oailegos  of  Albuquerque,  New  NSexico  relative  to  the  Special  Programs  for 
Du^advantaged  Students  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1%5 

I  would  appreciate  yo Jt  review  of  the  enclosures  and  any  comments  you  would 
like  to  make  on  its  contents. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Best  regards. 

Manukl  Lujan,  Jr. 

Enclosures. 

To:  The  Honprible  Manuel  Liyan,  Jr.,  Congressman,  United  States. 

From:  rrank  Gallegos.l 

Re:  Handicapped  Stud^t  Affairs. 

The  attached  positiqft  paper  mfkes  a  number  of  recommendations  concerning  the 
Special  Programj?  for  Disadvantaged  Students  aection  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  I%5  as  amended  which  sxpirt^vjn  June.  1980,  and  which  will  be  considered  for 
reauthorization  the  foilowm^  jrear.  This  paper  is  provided  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Niitional  Ckwrdinating  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Awxciations  for 
mput  from  the  Special  Programs  consumer  population.  At  pr^nt  handicapped 
students  hav^*  had  little  input  into  the  regional  aasociations,  and  as  a  consequence 
little  has  been  done  by  the  national  administration  to  provide  the  services  required 
by  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  which  mandates  full  and  equal 
access  into  h^K^er  education  by  handicapped  individuals.  This  paper  recommends 
that  whe^  the  Special  Programs  Section  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  is  considered  for  relegislation,  a  mfiyor  portion  of  that  Ic^ilation  should 
^vide  for  the  services  mandated  in  504,  and  that  504  guideline,  and  Special 
Programs  guidelines  be  reconciled  into  one  set  that  will  provide  an  avenue  for 
accura^  in  accountability  for  nrc^am  administratonj.  ^ 

The  Honorable*  William  Ford,  Congressman  from  Michiglkn  chairs  the  subcommit- 
tee which  will  review  input  and  make  recommendations  for  the  reauthorization.  If  I 
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nmy  provide  further  ^nput  or  elaborwUon  in  thih  matter  pl4?a*e  find  me  at  1421 
Martha  NE*  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87110  or  cali  2tir>-r><>07 

Attached  are  the  recomnjendj>t ions  which  will  be  made  by  the  National  Coordi- 
tuiting  Council  of  Educational  Opi^Kirtunity  Asi6ociution«. 

Many  of  the  riHrommendatiorjU  which  have  been  made  by  the  National  Coordinat- 
ing^ Council  of  hlducatiofial  .  Of)poftunity  - A^4>ociations  merely  !t»cratch  the  surface 
in»oiar  ,a4i  siiUitantive  changes^  m.  Special  Programs  are  txnicerned.  The  baaic  j)rein- 
ise  behind  t^w'original  authorization  of  Special  i^roKranis  ha:>  changfe»d. 

That  prejiii«e  wa»  that  pg^tM?cundary  in^titutiomi  wksrv  not  "geared*'  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  nontraditionai  or  dijsiadvantaij^  iitudentj^  brought  with  them  and 
therefore  Special  Prog ramji  which  were  to  be  lirfncied  from  the  federal  treaiiury  were 
neede^i  to  provide  compenikitory  services  to  them.  Much  research  and  evidence 
indicated  th^t  equal  i^cceiih  could  not  be  achieved  without  a  Special  Programti  effort. 

The  change  that  has  occurred  with  mofcit  posthecondary  institutionb  and  principal- 
ly colleges  and  univer^iities  is  that  with  tae  decline  of  traditional  titudentij,  they^ 
must,  in  order  to  survive,  institute  state  funded  prc^^ramii  of  recruitment  and 
retention  aimed  primarily  at  nontraditionai  and  disiadvanta^ed  student^*, 

Thi:!i  is  quite  evident  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  which  is  currently  feeling 
the  financial  pinch  of  declining  traditional  student  enrollmentii.  UNM  has  finally 
■  fucfeHl  ttw  fact  that  if  it  is  to  ren^ain  a  vital  institution  it  must  actively  reach  out  to 
disadvantii^i>d  studenti*,  enroll  them,  retain  them,  and  graduate  them.  The  reaiwn 
for  this  IS  a^am  quite  simple  The  available  student  ixx)l  is  composed  of  Black 
Americans.  ()riental  Americans,  Native  Americans,  and  riispiuiic  Americans,  and  is 
kVowui^  at' a  rftuch  greater  rate  than  the  traditional  student  pool.  In  addition, 
twent  iedcral  legislation  requires  equal  access  to  handicapped  studentij  at  all  levels 
of  the  educational  spectrum, 

■  Tlie  l;nivt»rsity  of  New  Mexico  is  not  unusual  ainong"uTmi^rsitie»  in  itii  rejisonse 
to  this  rt»quirement.  lntent»ive  recruitment  and  retention  pro-ams  are  in  the  plan- 
ning stages  whic*h  will  have  iis  their  objective,  the  inclusion  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents into  the  academic  mainstream  o£  the  university.  Once  in  place,  these  rivruit- 
fnent  and  rKention  prof^^rams  will  have  the' effect  of  eliminating?  the  need  of  federal- 
ly fundtni  proKrams.  With  one. exception. 

"  The  exception  is  services  to  handicapped  students.  Although  section  r>04  of  the 
HehabUitation  Act  of  11)73  requires  that  p<»>tsecondary  institutions  make  ail  pro- 
grams and  activities  accessible  to  the  handicapped;  the  actual  architectural  changes 
■that  must  bi^  made,  and  the  academic  support  services  that  are  required  for  handi- 
capptKi  students  are  in  most  cases  so  expensive  that  most  univereities  will  not  be 
able  to  rntH't  the  June.  1980  deadline  rt»quired  by  r)()4 

Currently  many  powtsecondary  institutions  including  UNM  rely  heavily  on  Spe- 
cial Pro-ams  to  providewacademic  sup{x>rt  services  t,u  physically  handicapped  stu- 
dent^j,  A  number  of  probltXns  arij»e  with  this  arrangement: 

I:  First  tjne  J>pi\:ial  Services  F^rogram  iii  mandated  to  provide  services  to  five 
dilterent  definitions  of  disiidvantagi^  students  of- which  physically  handicapped  is 
only  one,  The  other  four  defmitions  include  limited  EngHsh-sfx?aking  ability,  cultur- 
ally di?5^adviU\taged,  economically  disadvantaged,  and  tniucationaUy  disadvantaged, 
Theorfticully,  approximately  ."H)  percent  of  the  student  body  at  UNM  qualiflet^  under 
these  guidt^fines,  yet  S^^ecial  Services  programs  are  not  funded  on  the  basis  of  need. 
This  situation  forces  program  directors  to  be  very  selective  about  students  who  will 
b*'  providini  services.  Again,  with  one  exception.  The  handicapped  student. 

2.  Since  504  nrquirfc*^:^  that  all  enrolled  handicapped  students  must  be  provided 
academic  and  other  s4»rvioes,  the  burden  fails  on  Special  Services  Programs  because 
of  a  lack  of  state  funded  programs.  Basically  there  exist«^  a  situation  in  which  the 
Sp^'Cial  Services  Dirfctors  must  comply  with  two  differef\t  laws  with  different  re- 
quirements. .J. 

'i.  The  Sp**cial  S<»rvici»s  Program  can  only  provide  academic  or  classroom  support 
M«rvicfs,  and  js  not  authoriztxi  to  provide  otther  typi.»s  of  services  which  are  needed 
by  handicapped  students  and  which  are  not  provided  by  other  sources. 

•4.  The  ti^nuous  nature  of  discretionary  contracts  between  the  Office  of  Fxlucation 
and  [x>stS4X*ondary  institutions  dc^s  not  i>nsure  that  handicapped  student^s  will  con« 
tinuc  to  ri-i^eive  Servians  critical,  to  their  continued  enrulhnent  If  a  contract  is 
terminated  with  aw  institution,  services  to  hujidicaoped  students  would  end^  thereby 
creatwig  difficultiesAfor  handicapped-students  and  the  institution, 

.  Given  the  above  situation,  a  numbi»r  of  crucial  changes  should  be  made  in  order 
to  iniprove  the  Sfxvial  Services  Programs  which  ar^  authorized  under  tlve  Higher 
Fkiucation  Act  of  PHifn  aii  amended. 
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Pint,  th«  changoi  that  are  projjoMd  here  reftect  only  one  point  of  view  and 
probably  do  not  reflect  the  thmkan£  and  ideala  of  the  vaat  m.^}ority  of  Special 
PtW^axn*  administraion.  Sec<»KUy,  t}«5  proposed  change*  will  not  addneeii  the  me- 
chanic«  of  the  varioua  tpeciai  programs  aa  they  exist;  rati^r  tiuiy  will  addretts  ti:^ 
haiiic  prensiMa  upon  which  the  prciframa  are  authorised, 

The  firat  change  that  i»  proposed  ia  that  poataecondary  inatitutiong  which  ate 
recipients  of  Special  Programs  should  be  eSfcouraged  to  develop  recruitment  and 
retention  protfrfiCmSi  which  would  become  iniititutionalized  within  two  or  three  years 
of  receiving  a  eeed  money  grant  throujfh  the  new  authorization.  An  example  of  how 
this  can  be  done  is  the  University  of  New  Mexico*  College  Enrichment  Proifram 
(CEP),  The  UNM  CEP  began  as  an  Upward  Bound  Program  approximately  ten 
years  ago.  The  first  tWo  years  the  prograh^^perated,  it  did  so  with  federal  funding. 
In  the  prpgfam  becaxm  state  funded,  ran  in  1974-*75  the  program  was  institut- 
ed in  all  of  the  other  four  year  institutions  m  the  state  (at  Highlands  University, 
Western  University,  Eastern  University,  and  NMSUX  This  model  could  certainly  be 
used  in  other  states.  ^  .  \ 

The  differences  between  Upward  BouAd,  Tstent  Search,  Special  Services  for  Dis- 
advantaged li^udents,  and  Educational.  Opp6^nity  Centers  are  minimal  and  often 
duplicate  the  services  tli^y  provide.  The  collective  purposes  of  these  programs  are  to 
.  inform,  recruit,  enroll,  retain,  and  graduate  student*. 

The  second  change  that  is  proposed  deals  primarily  with  services  to  handicapped 
students  and  the  mandates  of  Section  504  of  the  RehabiUtation  Act  of  1973.  Eloual 
acceas,  as  an  Ideal,  is  certainly  a  desirable  thing  however  the  costs  involved  in 
eradicating  architectural  barriers  alone  are  staggering  if  not  impossible  for  mpst 
postseoondary  institutions.  The  costs  for  eradicating  architectural  barriers  will  be 
borne*  primarily  by. institutions  through  funds  allocated  by  state  legislaturee. 

The  cost  of  classroom  and  academic  support  services  should  be  abmjrfoed  by  the 
federal  government  through  the  Special  Programs  reauthorization.  Servit^  knder 
the  new  authorisation  should -be  expanded  to  include  supportive  servic^e'such  as 
student  pools  for  severely  handicapped  students,  specialized  counseling,  advocacy, 
Braille  services,  reader  services,  transcription  services,  etc.,  in  addition  to  tutoring. 
In  short,  th>  auxiliary  and  classromn  support  services  which  are  called  for  in  504 
should  be  provided  by  the  Special  Programs.  U 

The  third  oroposea  change  is  that  Sped^ilPrbgranis  guidelines  should  be  **tied  in" 
with  Section^504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act0M973  guiaelines.  The  current  admiaia- 
trative  problems  described  earlier  could  easily  be  eradicated  if  program  administra- 
tors had  but  one  set  of  guidelines  to  work  with  instead  of  two,  which  may  at  times 
call  for  opposing  rules.  An  example  of  this  is  the  age  limitations  of  the  Special 
Programs,  and  the  no-age  limitation  of  504.  Another  U  the  eligibility  documentation 
re<^^Tement  of  Special  Programs,  and  the  no  eligibility  documantation  requirement 
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S«toa  Hill  Coll«9tt 
iC«y  31«  X97t 


CongrtSMMi  Willi 0.  Ford 
U.S*  ito%uMi  of  M^pjr«iwnt«tiv«« 
619  M<HiM(  Offio*  l«iildia9  Abbm  fl 
NMbJUgtm^  0*C.  20S1S 

.1 

Xa  aqr  tfstJMiy  b«fQx«  th«  SuboowiULttM  cm  Po«t»«coadAry  Sd«ic«tioti, 
this  pot  Ajprl.X  10,  Z  not«d  tluit  It  i«  our  codtriction,  bMwd  on  *xp«ri«Ao» 
th«t  T«l»nt  S«*rcfa  is  ppDntar-wlfars,  or  in  ot&«r  «iopiS«,  that  pxwidlog 
opswrtunitift*  for  •duontioo  is  oo*  of  th«  nost  dirvct*  dlgniflsd^  snd 
rslativttly  iA«sqp«>sivi|  sppxMci)  to  ths  v«lf  ats  issus.    ll«l«tiv«  to  this 
r position  of  ours,  om  of-^tmr  staff  \um  juSt  DQ«|9l«t4N3  aa.  int«m«I  study 
**ba»*d  OR  It  j^ll  tsksD  of  clisnts  assistsd  by  Tslsnt  Ss&rch  (Pxojsct  Forward 
our  effic*}  during  tha  calandar  y««r  1^7S.    This  particular  ysar,  197$, 
was  aalsctad  bacaosa  it  allowed  lUjs  to  iacluda  ^aduatas  of  2-  or  4-yaar 
collar  prograM.    ths  avid^oa  is  affirmatiira  insofar  as  indioatiiig  that 
Talant  Saarch  siakaa  it  possibla  for  a  high  paroanta^^  of  forasr  valfara 
racipisata  to  tranafar  tli^isalvas  to  a  tax-paying  and  salf'^aupportiag 
atatits. 

X  tfant  to  raassura  you  of  TSUO's  jqppraciati'bfi  of  your  ooncam  and 
afforts  toward  rssuthorisatioo  of  ^  progra«,  and  aspacially  for  liitaain^ 
to  -our  tastiwony,    Tha  haarin^  bafors  tha  Si^bc^anaittaa  on  Postsaooodary 
Bducatioo  on  April  10  oartainly  saoad  thorough  and  si^)s>6rtiva . 

Sincarsly, 

Sistar  Kary  Kqnmn,  S.C. 
dlractor,  PROJISCT  FOKMARD 
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REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  AND  RELATED  MEASURES 

Vmrt  1— Library  and  Cooperative  Education  Programii 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  26,  1979 

House  of  Ricpresentativks, 
subcommntke  on  postsuk^ndaby  education  " 
OF  THE  CoMMiTTEB  ON  Education  ANp  Labor, 

Washington,  RC. 
The  subcommittee  met.  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2257,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  William  D.  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  pr^iding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Ford,  Weiss,  Buchanan,  and 
Ratchford. 

Staff  present:  Thomas  R.  Wolanin,  staff  director;  Patricia  F. 
Rissler,  deputy  staff  director;  Roberta  Stanley,  legislative  associate 
William  Clohan,  Jr.,  minority  counsel;  and  Jennifer  W.  Vance, 
minority  legislative  associate.  • 

Mr,  J^ojBjy,  We  are  continuing  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  I^her^ucation  Act.  And  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity mfmber;  is  on  his  way  and  has  sent  word  ahead  for  us  to 
proceed  and  he  will  catch  up  with  us  when  he  comes  in.  . 

I  have  a  number  of  conflicts  this  morning.  I  have  just  come  from 
having  my  spirits  dashed  at  a  meeting  where  we  ciiscus^  the 
budget  resolution  for  next  week.  And  we  are  going  to  be  presented 
with  a  budget  of  s6me  ^  billion  below  the  President's  budget.  For 
thc^  of  us  involved  in  education  that  makes  us,  le^  than  happy. 

The  subcommittee  on  Po^tsecondary  Education  is  continuipg  its 
hearings  in  connection  with  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  Today  we  will  receive  testimony  on  two  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  act,  the  library  programs — title  II — and  the  coop- 
erative education  pro^fram— title  VIII.  / 

As  we  meet  for  the  second  time  this  month  to  examine  the 
Federal  library  programs  contained  in  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
we  again  unfortunately^  have  to  face  the  reality  of  the  administra- 
_    tion's  less  than  enthusiastic  support  for  funding  these  mMt  worth- 
while programs.  \ 

I'm  convinced — and  Vin  sure  the  testimony  presented  here  today 
will  support  my  position — that  these  programs  are  vital  to  the 
continued  well  beings  of  many  of  the  Nation's  higher  education 
institutions.  Though  the  grants  provided  to  2,536  institutions  under 
the  basic  grant  progi^am  of  title  11- A  amounted  to  only  $3,963  in 
fiscal  year  1979,  they^i  have  proven  to  be  crucial  to  many  schools' 
library  budgets.  Too  pften  college  libraries  have  suffered  the  brunt 
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of  the  budget  cutting  leaving  their  acquisition  budget  at  a  less  than 
adequate  level. 

The  increased  costs  for  library  materials  have  been  well  docu- 
mented. Because  our  April  3  joint  hearing  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Ekiucation  focused  on 
these  aspects,  I  won't  deal  with  it  further  this  morning. 

It  s  encouraging  and  gratifying  to  know  that  the  basic  grant 
program  serves  such  a  wide  variety  of  institutions  in  its  2,536 
re€ipients.  While  some  have  criticized  the  small  size  of  the  grjants* 
saying  that  larger  grants  targeted  on  a  few,  large  libtaries  Would 
have  more  impact;  I  believe  the  program  has  proven  helpful  to  a 
diverse  and  very  important  segment  of  the  higher/education  com- 
munity. ^ 

Maiiy  of  the  colleges  which  receive  these  grants  act  in  the  dual 
function  of  serving  both  the  academic  community  and  the  local 
residents.  Further,  th&  strength  ^f  higher  educiatiori  in  the  United 
States  stems  to  a  great  degree  from  its  diversity. ^The  2-year,M-year, 
graduate  or  pcK$tgraduale  institutions,  public  and  private,  niral^  " 
suburban,  and  urban  all  benefit  from  the  college^library  grants. 
The  diversity  we  have  achieved  here  is  a  goal  of  majiy  of  our 
programs,  ^d  it  should  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

We  continue  to  need  top  quality  personnel  in  the  library  field.  ' 
Title  II-B,  library  training,  research  and  demoliistration,  has  m&de 
a  significant  step  toward  insuring  accessibility  to  the  library  pro-\ 
fession  for  women  and  minoriti^  and  to  insure  that  emphasis  & 
placed  on  high  caliber  personnel. 

The  budgetary  problems  faced  by  libraries  are  felt  even  more 
intensely  by  our  major  research  libraries.  The  materials  they  re- 
quire are^  very  costly  and  the  staff  must  have  extraordinary  skills. 
Title  II-^^  in  its  first  2  years  has  given  us  solid  evidence  of  its  value 
to  higher  education  and  Ihe  community  at  large. 

The  other  program  we  will  consider  today — cooperative  educa- 
tion—is an  exciting  and  successful  use  of  Federal  funds.  Grants  are 
made  to  instit^tions  of  higher  education  under  this  prc^am  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  cooperative  education  progranis.  Stu- 
dents benefit  from  these  ^programs  in  two  ways:  (1)  they  receive 
valuable  education-related  work  experience,  and  (2)  they  receive  a 
salary  from  their  employer  which  assists  in  meeting  their  educa- 
tional expenses. 

A  study  mandated  by  the  fiscal  year  1975  Appropriations  Act 
had  some  important  findings.  Among  thenf,  thi6  study  found  that 
cooperative  ^education  programs  had  4Gcreased  from  300  institu- 
tions to  1400  institutions  since  Federal  funding  began  in  1970.  Also 
the  study  reported  that  cooperative  education  is  a  more  effective 
metiiod  of  providing  financial  benefits  than  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance programs.  The  study  specifically  encouraged  recc^ition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  inv^tment  in  this  program  is  less  than 
the  direct  return  in  taxes  paid  on  the  student  earnings. 

We  will  receive  several  perspe^ctives  to4ay  on /ttfi^  program. 
Among  the  witnesses  scheduled  are  university  presidents.^n  indus- 
try representative  and  the  program  coordinator  at  a  rural  commu- 
^  nity  college. 

The  panel  discussing  the  library  programs  ^ill  speak  first.  I  ask 
that  all  witnesses  summarize  their  prepared  statement  in  lO'min-  ✓ 
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utes  (3r  less.  The  prepiired  statement  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
hearing  record. 

Without  objection  the  prepared  statements  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  panel  will  b^  inserted  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
record  and  you  may  proceed  in  the  order  of^ur  ajppearahce  on  the 
notice  of  the  hearing,  unless  you  have  a  preference  otherwise,  to 
summarize,  supplement,  or  highlight  the  contents  of  your  state- 
ment. 

Do  you  have  a  preference  among  the  panelists? 

.  TITLK  11  PANEL-:;Sl  SAN  K.  SCHMIDT.  HEAD.  REGIONAL^  LI- 
,  BRAKY  SERVICE  CENTER.  CALDWEU..  OHIO;  DAVU)  BISHOP, 
ASSISTANT  I)IRECT()R  FOR  TECHNICAI.  SERVICES.  IJ^VIVFIRSI- 
TY  OF  CHICAGO  LIBRARIES.  CHICAGO.  ILL..  ANN  TURNER. 
fJBKARIAN.  NORWICH  CNIVERSITY  LIBR.ARY.  NORTHFIELD. 
VT.:  UAVH)  HESSLER.  PROFESSOR,  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCL 
ENCE,  I^NIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN.  ANN  ARBOR.  MICH.;  CARL- 
TOy  C/  ROCHELL.  DEAN  OF  LIBRARIES,  ELMER  HOLMES 
BOBST  LIBRARY.  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y, 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  BISHOP.  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR 
TECHNICAL  SERVU7':S.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  LIBRARIES, 
C  HK  A(;0.  ILL, 

Mr  Bishop.  My  nanfe  is  David  Bishop.  I  am  assistant  .director  for 
technic^al  services  at  the  University  of  Chicago -Libraries  and  I 
chair  the  Committee  on^Lrfgislation  of  the  Association  of  College 
and  Reseatch  Libraries 'which  is  a  division  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  reauthorization  of 
title  II-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  My  remarks  will  be  based 
primarily  on  the  results  of  a  sur\'ey  of  title  II-A  grant  recipients 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Washington,  ofiice  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  the  committee  which  I  chair. 

The  survey  we  produced  was  sent  t6  over  500  library  directors 
randomly  selected  from  the  title  II-A  recipient  list.  The  analysis 
we  did  was  a  cross  tabulation  of  the  responses  to  the  questions  with 
'the  data' we  had  requested  about  each  library. 

We  also  cross  tabulated  the  information  we  had  obtained,  about . 
each  institution  and  found  that  we  couid  identify  four  types  of 
institutions,  each  comprising  approximately  25  percent  of  the  total 
sampling.  The  first  type  is  the  smaU  2-year  college. 

The  second  type  is  medium  sized  2-year  and  small  4-year  col- 
leges. The  tBird  type  consists  'of  4-year  colleges  and  large  2-year 
colU^es.  The  fourth  tyfx*  is  the  university. 

The  questions  we  asked  in  the  second  part  of  the  survey  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  guidance  on  w^hether  title  II-A  should  be  restructured, 
and  if  so,  in  what  way.  We  first  askt»d  if  the  program  should  be 
eontinutxl,  amendtxl  or  repealed.  Of  the  three  smaller  types  of 
Ubrarifc»s,  44  {K?rcent  want  the  program  to  continue  unchanged 
\yhile'52  pi^rcent  want  it  amended.  Among  the  university  group  31 
^»rcent  want  it  Ho  continue  while  62  percent  want  it  amended. 
There  is  little  support,  for  repealing  among  any  group.  In  retro- 
spect, I  believe  we  made  a  mistake  in  that  the  background  mforma- 
tion  we  provided  encoucagtnl  respondents  to  opt  for  amending  the 
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program.  In  light  of  this,  the  fact  thk  44  percent  of  the  three 
smuiier  groups  want  to  retain  the  program  unchanged  represents 
considerabiy  stronger  support  than  might  appear. 

fhe  second  question  asked  respondents  to  choose  one  of  three 
ways  to  amend  the  program.  The  choices  were  to  base  it  on  need, 
establish  a  Statj^  grant  program,  or  develop  a  major  change  in 
direction.  Again  the  three  smaller  types  of  institutions  are  consist- 
ent m  overwhelnungly  opting— by  75  percent— for  a  program  based 
on  need  while  the  universities  prefer  a  major  change.  There  is 
little  support  for  a  S^tate  grant  progranv 

The  remaining  questions  asked  about  techniques  for  determining 
need,  approaches  to  state  grant  programs,  and  ways  of  achieving  a 
major  change  in  the  program.  . 

We  found  from  our  survey  that  4he  title  II-A  program  in  its 
present  form  has  been  useful  and  often  vital  to  the  75  percent  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  with  book  budgets  under  $150,000  a 
year.  For  the  larger  institutions,  those  in  the  fourth  group  the 
picture  IS  considerably  different.  The  grants  have  had  little  impact 
on  these  collections  and  there  is  a  strong  preference  to  change  the 
concept  of  the  program.  Comments  frpm  members  of  $his  group 
like  "right  now  it  is  only  marginally  worth  the  elTort"  and  '*there 
would  be  no  major  etfect  if  the  funds  stopped"  are  not  uncommon. 

It  is  clear  that  the  program  needs  to  be  focused  better  than  it  is 
at  present.  An  overwhelming  majority  want  the  program  based  on 
need  but  need  should  be  defined  so  that  it  includes  the  bulk  of  the 
country's  junior  and  4-year  colleges. 

There  has  been  citicism  that  title  II- A  consists  of  marginal 
«  awards  to  nearly  every  institution  in  the  country  without  regard  to 
need.  I*elieve  we  must  consider  this  program  both  in  terms  of  tjk 
impact  on  individual  institutions  and  its  effect  on  the  academic 
librarjvcommunity  in  genera!. 

Alvin-Skipsna.  librarian  of  Skidmore  College,  in  testimony  pre- 
sented to  Commissioner  Boyer  and  the  USGE  staff  at  a  public 
hearing  on  the  "Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
UHia  as  Amended"  jn  New  YorlrCity,  February  I,  1979,  said; 

I^'l\>re  you  acLvpi  the  t(x^  little-and-thus-inetTectis-t'  rationalk.  kx>k  at  it  in  another 
way,  lAX>k  at  it  as  a  $40,000  or  ilfKUKW  ^trant  paid  over  a  periiil  of  10  years,  and 
thon  see  what  exi-itiiiK  and  eit'tvtive  things  many  coUe^rf  libraru>tf  have  done  devel- 
oping' an  edge  of  excellence  rwt  found  m  their  bread  and-butter  budgets 

Our  survey  supports  this  and  identifies  numerous  examples  of 
creative  programs  that  have  been  developjed. 

When  viewed  as  a  multiyear  grant,  the  total  amount  to  each 
institution  has  been  significant  but  the  national  impact  may  have 
been  even  more  significant.  Uist  year  an  estimated  500,000  vol- 
umes were  purchased  with  title  II-A  funds  which"  is  nearly  twice 
the  number  added  to  the  collections  of  the  Hai-vard  University 
Libraries.  The  coltective  loss  of  these  volumes  would  not  only 
weaken  the  individual  collections  of  our  junior  and  4-year  colleges 
but  , would  have  a  detriment  effect  on  the  country  V  interiibrary 
load  structure  as  well.  A  particular  interesting  comment  we  re- 
ceived wiis  from  a  librarian  from  a  4-year  college  in  Illinois  who 
said: 

Inmicailv.  just  when  this  progrnm  gi%'es  the  most  "bang  for  the  buck"  beeausf  of 
widj'spreau  (K'LC  .sharing  and  II. I.,  it  loses  it.s  credibiiify.  Small  institutions  respond' 
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bt'tter  10  KV  loan  n^que^itii  H  H -A  fund;*  have  cnriL'heii  our  natural  p.uritnon>. 
Changin^^  tlm  ecology  now  will  mean        for  ail  •  * 

,  What  has  happened  is  that  as  resources  have  become  scarcer  artd 
as  computer  communications  systems  have  improved,  small  institu- 
tions  have  been  required  to  and  have  become  better  able  to  share 
with  one  another.  They  find  that  other  institutions  in  their  imme- 
diate geographic  area  are  able  to  give  better,  faster  interlibrary 
loan  service  than  .the  few  large  libraries  one  traditionally  thinks  oY 
for  interlibrary  loan.  They  also  find  that  services  such  as  OC'LC 
provide  a  fast,  reliable  means  of  locating  titles  in  nearby  libraries, 
a  capability  that  did  not  previously  exist.  The  loss  of"^Title  II-A 
funds  would  reduce  the  growth  of  college  libraries  and  weaken 
.  their  collectidnrf.  .  ;  ,  » 

It  would  also-  tend  to  reduce  the  variation  in  these  collections. 
College  libraries  with  budgets  cut  to  starvation  levels  w^ould  tend  to 
develop  nearly  identical  collections  of  the  most  basic  materials.  If 
is  only  as  coilectibnf  exceed  these  basic  levels  that  variations  devel- 
op which  result  in  collections,  suitable  for  resource  sharing  among 
smaller  histitutions..  To  stop  or  inhibit  this  development  at  a  time 
when  it  is  Just  beginning  to  be  effective  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

In  conclusion.  Title  II-A  of  the  FJigher  Education  Act  has  'biH^n 
and  is  an  extremely  effective  program.  It  should  be  reauthorized 
essentially,  in  its  present  forni  but  with  a  provision  that  would 
exclude  institutions  that  are  above  a  certain  size.  Tfiis  size  might 
«be  determined  by  computing  the  grant  as  a  percentage  of  the 
institution's  book  budge.t  and  excluding  those  for  whom  the  grant 
would  be  less  than  a  certain  percent  of  their  book  budget, 

Funding  levels  for  basic  grants  should  be  increased  to  $10,000. 
TheAuppIemental  grants  should  be  continued  to  aid  the  most 
njjieSt  institutions  and  funding  should  be  provided  w'hich  would 
make'this  a  meaningful  aspect  of  the  pVogram. 

Title  II--A  in  conjunction  with  Title  II-C  provides  a  coordinated 
program  of  support  to  libraries  serving  higher  education.  Title  II-C 
stre;>fjThens  research  collections  and  makes  those  collections  availa- 
ble  to  other  libraries  and  users.  Title  II-A  assists  libraries  in 
developing  basic  collections  to  meet  immediate  user  neecte. 

Both  these  programs  are  extremely  necessary.  Eliminating  Title 
II-A  would  not  only  weaken  junior  college  and  college  library 
collections,  but  also  would  place  unrealistic  demands  on  large  uni- 
versity libraries,  thereby  adversely  affecting  the  entire  academic 
library  structure  in  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  the  views  of  my  fellow  college 
librarians  with  you  tt)day.  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  on  this  important  program, 

Thank  you. 

[The  full  statement  of  Mr.  Bishop  furnished  for  the  record  fol- 
lows;] .  . 

/  ■ 
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.  As»icc«ac  Director  fox  Tschalc«l  S«rvic«4 
b«£or«  thm 

00  rcAuChoriMtioQ  of  th«  ^ighar  C4ucjitiaQ  jUt 
\  A»tiX  26,  1979 

Hy  IWUM  it  D«yij  Biihop..    I  m  AMijiCaiiC  DirecCcMT  far  tvclmicAl  Smrvic^  at 
th«  UaivartiCy  qf  Chic^o  Lib7Ari«s  sad  X  ctuitr  ch«  CoM»ict««  cm  t^ginlACioa,  of 
th«  AA»oci«tloa  gf  Collsgt  mnd  iU«««rch  tibrArict  which  i«  «  dlvivion  of  th« 
AMric«o  LibrAcy  A«*<K:iiiCioi|. 

I  «ppr«ci4t«  Ckli  oppottuaity  to  mpmak  ta  thm  r&authorijLAtioa  of  Tltls  IX-A  ^ 
of  thf  High«r  £d OCA t loo  Act.    Hy  remark*  will  b«  b«s«d  pris^rily  00  tb«  raault* 
of  m  Survey  of  Tl%\m  II-A  gr^nt  racipients  which  was  conduccad  by  ch<  Uaahlngton 
Off  lea  of  tha  ^rlcan  Library  A*»o<;iation  ajmi  tha  Co^altcaa  which  I  chair. 

Tha  aurvay  wt'  comiucCad  coQclst^  of  tbra«  parts.     Tha  first  part  provide^} 
raspondceits  with  b^ckxrour>d  laforsation  oa  th«  history  of  th«  Higher  Education 
Act  and  its  fuadlag.    Th*  accuod  part  aakad  queatlona  ftbout  recas«seTui«d  futur* 
*    diracClotta  of  Titl^  II-A.    And/ths  third  sskad  tha  raspondents  to  dascrlba  tha 
libs'aria*  thay  raprascQt  ia  ter^  of  total  budgat,  book  budgat,  Lyp«  of  ixistltu- 
t ion ,  a»roll»ant ,  and  mshs  of  support, 

Tha  swrvay  v&s  sent  to  ov«r  500  library  dirsctors  randomly  srlrctad  fro«  tb« 
Titla  n-A  racipirnt  liat.     Wa  receivi'd  264  rrspoasas  which  wc  felt  was  good  par- 
ticularly »iiu*e  there  was  not  ti^  to  engage  la  any  follow-up  arcivity.  Tt\e 
ra^ulta  war«  aoalyxad  using  s  co*pu;;er  program  caXlad  SPSS  (Statistical  Package 
for  tha  Social  ScL«nc«a>»    Tha  aoslysis  was  a  cross  tabulatioa  of  the  response* 
to  the  questions  with  t/he  data  we  hsd  requested  about  eaqh  library. 
^        We  also  cruas  tabwlatad  ch«  information  w«  Ivsd  obtained  about  each  iustltu- 
tion  S0d  found  that  we  c^iuld  Identify  four  types  of  Institutions,  each  comprising 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  total  sampling.     The  first  type  is  the  small  two- 
year  collegt.     It  fuia  e  total  library  budget  of  under  $75,000  a  year,  a  book  budget 
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of  undot  $20. (3 00,  and  aft  «nroUs»«nC  of  unicr  l,tXK)  i^tudent*.     iUw>uC  half  K>f  tiuiaa 
ara  Kup|)ortea  privately  a»>d  ch«  oChei  Jvalf  ar«  »u{)p<3nta<l  publicly, 
Tha  MCoad  type  i»  m«dluHi  sis^ji  tvo->«ar  iniU  tfi»all  tour-yaar  collegaa,  with 
a  total  library  b(Ug«t  of  t  tum  $ 7b,  DOG  to  ^150, (K^Q  a  year,  a  book  budgat  ol 

Q,000  to  $50, GOO.  ajid        ruroUERtfnc  of  b^etween  500  »nd  2t")00  atudanta.    Pi  thl» 
oup,  two  third*  ar«  publicly  supported. 
t  .       The  third  tvpc  conafstn  of  four-year  colleger  aiid  Ur^a  two-year  t'olle^ea, 
>ti%\k  a^totai  library  budget  of  between  $150,000  and  § 500 » 000  a  year,  a  book,  ^udg«5t 
of  batw««a.  $50,0^  and  $150,000  and  an  anroU»«nt  of  fro«  1,000  to  "^,000  Studenta. 
Thia  grdup  l«  o»orfc  avanly  divided  batwcao  pj^bllc  ^nd  private  Inatitut  iona.  " 

Tha  fc/wVch  typ«  ii^  tl%*  unlvais pity with  a  total  library  budget  of  over 
$SQO.00O  a  year, -a  bot)k  budget  of  over  $150,000  ati%«n  enrpllnwBnt  of  over  5,^>00 
aCudfMits.     Tills  j^rnup  Is  ovtTwhflftiiigly  publicly  supported,  ^ 
Tltc  H{ueat  InuK  we  naked  in  the  second  part  of  the  fiurvt'.y  aCtr^pted  to  obtain 

Kuidance  on  whether  Tit  1*  II-A  should  b«  restructured ,  and  if  so,  in  w»«t  way.  We 

t    ■  .     ■  , 

firat  askt^d  if  tt>«  pro^r^a  «*houid  be  t*ontiEiu«d,   aiuend^d  or  repealed.     Of  the  three' 

•■wUrr  Cypva  L>t   libraries,  44  pi»r{*^:t  Wijnt  this  pfogr»«  to  continue  unchanged 

while  52  percent  w^^nt   it  «®<^ndi»d.     AaK.nts  the  univeistty  gro»^  31  p^irctjnE  w^^nt  it 

^  fO  contimje  while  62  percent  want  tt  amended.     There  is  littlfi  support  for  repenl- 

ing  Hoiong  any  gxmip»     jin  retrospect,  I  b«y^>ve  we  a  mistake  In  the  fitat  part 

of "  the*  »urv«y ,  tht>  history  of  ihtj  l^gl slat  ioii,   in  that        nu'.ouraged  r t'spondents 

to  opt  f'>r  .jnu'nding  t^^tf  piogr^A,     In,light^r>f  this,  the  f^^C  thi*t  44  perci^nt  of  the' 

thre<»  smaller  Rrt^ujis  w-ijnt  to  retain  the  program  unt'h^^ngrd  rrpresents  considerably 

stronger  8iipp;jct   than  rci^hf  «ippr.ir. 

The  second  question  a'jkt^d  rrspondrnts  to  t'h<\o5e  one  of  three  ways  to  aisend'the 

pro^r.im.     The  choi-^es  were  to  ba^e  it  on  n»>ed,  /»»ir 1  i *5h  a  stjtc  g,r«nt  prograta,  or 

develop  A  major  change*  itv  d  1  rcct  iron .     A^aln  the  three*.  ii;:i.^ller  ty;i«M  of  institution! 

ire  fonsistent  In  owrwho  Itulngly  opting  (by  /5  percent)  for  a  program  based  on  nerd 

while  the  un  Ivrr  s*i  t  Itrsi  pri'fer  a  in.jjor  ch<u>j?e'.     Th^rt*   Ifi'i^cflf*  rStipport   for  a  state 

^r^nt  proj^rat^. 
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Th«  mauinlag  qu»s&ih7fi«  «sked  abrntC  techniques  lor  datterminisig  need,  Mpproaclies 
to  «t*c«  gr«ac  progrMW,  *n4  w«y»  ot  achiftvioiK  *  »«Jor  cHdng«  in  the  pro&ram<  We 
'«X»o  toui^he  g«nt!ir4il  coimtnt^  4tH)uC  tbm  cf f «ctiv«a«»s  of  ttMi  pragr«ii,  aiking  wh«t 
th«  i&|?acC  ofi  ih«ir  insClEutlons  bad  been,  a*  \fml}  as  wtuic         ri^cult  would  be  if 
it  wecft  te^mlnecad. 

Tt>e  coflBfcnts  w«  received  vere  perticulerXy  interest lo^  and  ptoviile  an  insighC 

into  (Si  usefulness  of  ths  Tide  II'A 'progras.    Th€  followiag  Are  rcsppimes  Co  a 

i^uestioa  a^MHit  the  effect  tcrctiD^tioc  of  cHe  progrea  vcmld»hjive. 

A  librarian  froM  a  private  2-year  college  in  Georgia  ssid:     'Ve  would  be 
r«duce<S  al»ost  tb  th«  *starvstloa  level,'  of  buying  as  the  grant  ii  2/5 
  <5f  Ck»r  sAtlte  Mterials  budget." 

\ 

A  librariaa  fro«  a  prtvate  4-year  college  in  Kentucky  aald;     "As  Ch«  II-A 
bssic  grsDt  coeipriaes  Half  ot  ch^. total  library  budget  for  library  »stc- 
,       rials  and  binding  at  our  school,  t\\m  effect  would  be  thst  of  a  auijor  act- 
,  back  in  developing  our  library."  ^ 

A  librarian  froei  a  public  2-ycar  college  in  lavm  said:  "These  funde  are 
ebo4it  1/4  of  Oi^r  budget  for  i»ateri«ls.  We  provide  aatgrial  for  new  pro- 
gr^^os  and  .provide  taatitrials  for  u«w  courses,  Tttose  funds  allow  cbani$e  , 
and  growth.** 

Xhe  fact  Llist  collvgest  and  unlverfilties  sHJist  maintain  pro.sriit  levels  of  sup- 
port to  )^braries  is  cxtraaely  impor^^nt . 

■  ^'    ■         '  ,    ■    '  V-         .  •  ■ 

A  Hhrarlai^  fro«  a  p^>Hc  2--year  college  in  California  said:     "Tlve  mainte- 
nance of  effort  rvquWe^nt  .associated  with  ll-h  has  definitely  helped  to 
keep  our.  budget  up.     Our  college  adiiinistrat ion  has  amintained  our  budgets 
pn  at' V^ast  as  high  a  Ittvel  froa  one  year  to  th«  n^^^ ,  mid  ttve  II-A  gr.int 
has  provldsd  %ipport  for  »«lnC|lELlng  ttie  Ivvels.     Otherwise,  tii^ra  tai^hC 
.  be  a  teodsncy  to**  nibble  away  each  year  at  act{ui9ition  i&oneys." 
>■  *  ^  . 

A  librarian  fros  a  public  2-year  college  in  Tennessee  ftald:     'Vitii  gr-t^nt 
^        ftoaey,  our  laa tnC en'^noj?"  ot  afforc  is  kept  up        the  Administration," 

«     Institutions  UM*  Title  II-A  futtds  to  purchase  *  variety  of  »l.ype»  of  uv»)terials 

M\d  to  lupport  A  nufiber  of  irB<«gi native  progiAms.     The  foTZowing  aro  stii&e  samples: 

f      A  I  ibrar  iau.  f  roi^- a  private  <»-yaar  college  in  South  .C^ul  lua  said:  ''Some 
ot  our.  special  prograB  nieeds 'would  not  be  aet^-e.g,  urban  studies,  InUT- 
,  ^  d  isc  ipl  inary  courses.     We  havtf  u^ed  IT-A  futvds  to  ptirchitsc  librery  mate- 
rials f<sr  courses  thar  ai;^  inter-depArtftjentsl . "  * 

A  librarian  frVa  a  public  2-year  college  in  Florida  Nai<J:     '*It  we  did  not 
receive  thia  i^rant ,  ac/^uisitlon  ot   library  sMter  ial  s«  c  y  per  la  11  y  books  on 
minorities,  envirwt\niental   Issues  and  vocational   Infor^ttion  wxiuld  suffer. 
The  H  A  ^^nt  has  been  the  m&in  source  of  taonyy  ,u&ed  to  buy  tht'sc  ,;:i;Pta- 
rials  for  the  past  five  years/' 


/ 
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A  llbrdirlAn  f  roa  a  prlvaec  krytimr  collage  in  Ncrth  Carol  iivA  maid:     *'We  hava 
put  ab<HiC  ^0-10  fi^ri'rnt  in  building  up  our  Black  sCu<{lea  raisourccs.  VJc 
f  dun*C  havt  spvcltic  iiaparti^nta  in  that,  IhiC  wc  Hava  nacda  tQ  b«  mc  Chera.^ 
'   D«p4CC««ncal  allutHM»nt8  Utdn^t  covar  tliat ,  HtilA  did  aivd  Ivac.     rro|;r«a«  of 
^  luraign' atudy  have  baen  aida^S  trasNyvdoualy  by  bluclt  giranCt  tram  our  H£A 
tonda." 

'  ♦     ■  ■ 

A  librarian  In  Alaska  said:     "I  atkad«ior  ttve  saxinua  aiao^nt  umicr  th«  HLA 
II-A  prograa  rhla  year  in  ordar  to  purchase  r«foratica  matariali  for  tha 
Hbraiicc  lis  ctia  tiny  Eskiwo  villagea  which  CHtr  coll«j<«  aarvas.     Th«ra  ara 
alNHit  J5  of  tlH^88  villaga»,  and  nooa  uf  Hvaai  lias  a  public  library  and  t^Bt 
.  do\  not  hava  school  librariaa.     Hia  n«e<i  ia  treaendous,  kilt  tfta  collega^a 
bu4get  doaa  n<3t  allow  for  ch«  purchd«a  of  aatcriala  ^for  all  thaaa  off- 
raaput  ait«8.     Tha  H£A  XI^A  grant  vould  ba  juat  a  atart  towarda  atartlng^ 
Hbrariaa  tor  th«B«  acudante.     If  u<  did  oot  racalva  tha--gr«nt,  tha  huga 
na«d  could  ba  addraatad  to  ao  cv^n  laaaat  dagraa." 

A  librarian  Ik^jm,  a  pr  ivata  .^-'yaar  collaga  In  Kichlgan  aa'id:     '>k>cC  of  tita 
vatcria^B  relating  to  social  tsSuas;  a.g.  blacka,  Wuncb*  A«rrlcAu  Indian^, 
*        l^tc>^  have  baen  purtrtj^sad  with  theaa  funds.     DcpartBcntal  funds  Wra  inada- 
quatc  to\tipport  the«e  l»portant  resuurces." 

And  f inally\  thara  was  co«a«at  which  I  found  part ir.uldtly  In^arastlng  froa  a 

librarian  In  a  ^-yaar  college  in  linnoit|^  who  snid; 

"IroRically,  just  when  this  piro^raji  gives  tfic  ctost   'bang  law  tha 'buck* 
b^cauaa  of  widespread  OCLC  sharing  and  IIX  ( inter  library  loan>,  it  loses 
It  a  c.redibUicy.     Sax  11  Institutions  rrspond  bet_tep^to  ILL  (inter  library 
loan)  r*fqu«sts.     HEA  II-A  funds  h*ve  enriches^  our^hared  national  part^l-i 
aony.    Changing  this  ecology  now  will  aean  l£S£  for  <lll'' 

The^p  are  a  small  saspling  of  &  fche  many  coEmneiits  that  we.  received. 

Wc  found  froB  our  survey  that  the  Title  It-A  program  In  iCa  present  fora  tias 
bean  u»«ful  and  often  vital  t^  the  75  percent        our  collrt$(v^  and  univerjiities  with 
bopk  budgets  under  $130,000  a  yaar.     For  tha  larger  ins^  ItuC ^uns »  those  iti  the 
fourth  group,  the  plctuia  is  cbnsldevably  dltferi-nC.     Tha  grants  have  liad  litlle 
impact  on  these  ccllet'tlons  and  there  is  a  strong  preference  to  civiHge  the  concept 
of   the  prograo.'  Coiwa<»nta  ft&a  members  of  this  group  like  '*rlght  noW  it  is  only 
»«rginaH^  worth  ths  effoi^t"  ariij  "thert  wotild  be  no  faajor  affect  if  t)ie  funds 
scoppfd"  Aje*  not  uncuoeson.  '  . 

It   is  clear  that  the  progr;*®  nt'vds  to        fontfjed  hptt^r  tlian  it  ia  at  present, 
-Ail  ovet whelca I ng  m-ijoslty  w«nt  the  pfngr^ea  b^sed  on  twed  but  "need"  should  be  defined 
so  that   It   includes  the  bulk  of  the  country's  junior  .ind  ^-yt'sr  colleges. 

fb^re  h4»  been  c  r  1  f.  U*  i  s»    hat  Title  IT  A  ronftlsts  of  !0^rglnal  awards  to  nearly 


rvery  1  UHt  1  t\it  1  (in  in  t^ie  c(utntry  wlthotjt  rrp.^ird  to  ;u'ed,     I  belU've*w«*  can- 
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*i4ks  thim  Tpri^gvAm  bocU  iu  tinwt  its  In^cc  ou  lniilviUu«l  institutiouft  and  its  ^ 
•ifftct  on  t-b«  acijfcatc  library  cwnBusiicy  in  g»u«r«l,  ^  *  • 

Alvla  Skipsn^,  llbr4ri«u  of  Skid^rc  Collttgti,  in  C««ti»&ny  pt«c«n£ftd  to 
CoiMil»<i(Mittt  l4>ycr  mtxd  titc  USOL  ittaff  «t  a  public  hearing  on  the  "Raauthorl£«t lun 
of  thm  Hiih«r  Educatlon^Act  of  1965  «s  AwtmJiki"  ia  K«w  York  City.  F«bru*ty  1,  19/9, 

^*S«for«  y(xi  icc«pC  Cb«  t<K)-IitCl«^«fv4-thuft-in«lf •ctlvs  ratiuifi«l« 
look  at  it  is  am>tyMr  way.     U>ok  at  it  as  a  $40,000  or  $50,000 
graat  paid  over  a  pariod  at  fn  yaars.  and  thtn  ««•  what  exciting 
and  afCactiva  thiu^sa  saoy  collaga  librariaa  hava  dooa  davalopisg 
^3  fidga  of  axcallanca  not  fouo4  is  ttiair  braad-anU-but tar  budgets/' 


Our  aurvay  «upp«rta  this  and  id%ntift«s  nuMroua  axaaplas  of  craativa  prugrana  titat 
Itava  b^a  dav«^apad. 

•    Whan  vl«^ad  as  a  mjlti-y«ar  grauc,  the  Cocsl  amount  to  fach  Inatitytion  has, 

b«co  significant  but  tha  national  impact  may  have  baon  eveo  ai^^nif icant .  Last 

yaar  an  a»ti»atad  ^>00, QUO *voIu^s  war*  purchased  vlth  Titie  II-A  funds  which  i« 

naaFly  t^i r.a  the  Quftbar  addad  to  t^a  collactiuBS  of'  tha  Harvard  Univaraity 

.  Libraries,     The  collective  loas^of  thaaa  voIums  would^'nat  only  wciik^n  the  Indlvld- 

ual  collections  yf  our  junior  and  4-ye4r  coIX<;k*«         would  hava  a  d«tri®«nt«l 

affect  ott  th«  country's  Inte^iibrary  loan  strurtufa  as  ^eil,     L«t  »e  r^Turn  to  the 

coaaent  of  tha  librarian  ttom  Illinois  who  said: 

"Irouii'aliy ,  just  when  this  progra*  gives  the  »o»t  *bang  for  tha  buck* 
because  of  videa^rt^ad  OCLC  sharing  and  ILL,   It  Inses  Its  credibility." 

W>t4t  has  happened  is  t^vat  as  resource*  have  becyts*  Scarcer  and  as  computer  coji&Kini- 

catlon  systems  h^vs  igsproved,  sa^M   Institutions  l>jive  been  requlrt^d  to  and  havf< 

bacuiie  better  able  tu  share  wi^h  one  aaothar.     They  Cind  that  other  Institutions 

In  their  imoed  late  gaogrdphir  Area  .»re  able  to  giv«?  better ,  faster  Inter  library 

loan  aervice  than  the  few  la^ge  libr^ij-ies  one  t tadit  ionsi'ly  thinks  of  for  inter- 

ilbrary  loan.     They  j|\50  find  that  services  such  at  OCLC  ^rov'idc  a  fast,  reliable  ^ 

cse^nii  of   lucating  tlcii^.s  injnearby  librarieSi  a  c^psbility  that  did 'not  previously 

rxlut.     rhe  Io»t  of  Title  t\-A  funds  wduld  reduce  Che  growth  of  college  llbr^rias 

and  w«ak«n  their  co  1 1  ec  t  UmVs       It  would  also  tt»nd  to  reduce  the  variation  in  thtse 
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colltctigtif .  C<>Ilsg«  Xibrtrlef  wicti  budgets  cut  to  ctsrVntion  Icvtjlc;  would  tend  to 
colX«ction«  cxpaad  th«M  b«flic  levels  Ch«t  variations  dcvslop  which  result  1b 

t 

cojllK'tloac  Meltable  for  r«sourc«  sharlpg  s»ong  SMiIttr  institutiofis.     To  stop  or 
lAbil^^t  this  dsvslopaicnt  at  s  vhau  It  Is  just  b«]tinAio^  to  bs  cffsctlvv  %M)uXd 

^  b«  aost  uafortvinats. 

la  co»rXusloa.  Tit  Is  XX~A  of  tb«  Higher  EducsCioh  ikt  has  b««&  and  ia  an 
•Jc^rdtMrly  eCf«ctiva  prograa.     It  should  bs  rf autlH}rixe^  ttisentially  in  its  present 
fotm  but  with  a  provision  that  ^uld  sxcXuJs  in^titutioQS  tbs^  ara  above  a  certain 


sisc.    Ibis  size  sl^ht  be  detarisined  b^^^ompiitltvg  the  grant  as  a  p«rcentsg«  of  the 
iastlt4Jtioa's  b^ok  budget  and  cxclvdi^g  those  for  wh<Hi  the  grant  would  be  Icee  tlian 
«  Certain  percent  of  their  book  budget. 

Funding  lev«ls  for  baaic  grants  should  be  increased  to  $iO»000.     T^e  suppXe- 
fiiSiKaX  grant  1  should  bf  Lonclnued  to' aid  the  »ost  needy  institutions  and  funding 
should  be  provided  which  v«Hiid  make  this  a  pwaningful  aspect  of  the  progra*. 

Title  II-A  in  conjunction  with  '^tla  II-C  provides  a  coordinated  progr^iB  of 
support  to  libraries  serving  higher  education.     Title  TI-C  strengthens  ^search 
cullections  and  sake s  those  colXectluns  available  to  other  Xibraries  and  user 


Title  It-A  assists  XibKari«s  in  developing  basic  collect iuns  to  fticet  ifwdiate 
user  nseds.     Both  th^tse  programs  are  extr^Mly  necessary*     EXislnating  Title  II-A 
#      i«ould  not  only  weaken  junior  cnllege  and  c.oilege  library  collections,  but  also 
would  place  unrealistic  dett«nds  on  large  university  libraries,  thereby  «dv«*rsely 
affecting  th«. entire  academf^  library  structure  In  this  country. 

I  a«  pleased  to  b^  able  to  share  the  views  of  sy  fellow  college  librariaus 
with  .ywm  tcHlay,  aiid  I  appreciiiLe  tb*^  opportunity  to  appeur  before  £h«  aubcom»ittee 
on  thie  Inporcent  progVaa.    Tbank  you^ 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OK  U.S.  COLLIXJE  &  UNIVERSITY  ^IBKARIKS 
llESJ»ONDII>^  TO  AnEHlCAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  SUKVEY  ON  H£A  Il-A 


C«fi«rjil 

Cl¥arii«:£«E^£  iiit  ice 

*To"c«i"  Ubra'ky 

Ilbmry  tsMtcrlAl* 
«(ui  bliKiiog 


support 


Typ«  of  rtt*tfi«con<i«ry  lotcttutioo*- 


SmU  2-yr. 
IngcUaCioRj 

2-yr,  &  S»*il 
.  Collifji^«B 

4-yKv  Jtmi 
L*rga  2-yr, 

Unlvftrsltics 

$?5,000 

ixom  $75,000 
to  $149,9^9 

fx(m  $150. 0<K) 
CO  $500,000 

ovtr 

$500,000 

$20,000 

"  7ririr$'2cr,ooo 

to  $14^,999 

from  $50,000 
to  $i50,0<K) 

9ver 

$150, (KK) 

under 
1.000 

fro»  500 
to  ^»!>00 

iTCom  1,000 
tc*  5,000 

over 

5,000 

46Z  public 

34!(  privets 
6&t  public 

43t  private 
57X  public 

29%  priv«t« 

712  publiq 

Rcspunac  tt>  Qo«gtlon  l.^shovid  HE*  Title  IX-A  be  continued,  ancnded 

or  repealed,  croeetebuleird  by  budget  for  library  materials  and  binding 


Budget  for  libr»ry 

m/tcrr i Hlft  and 

binding 

to  $19,999    '  ■ 

§20 ^OOO  -'"49/999 

$50/000  -  149,999 

$150,000  and  up  • 

Totals 


cant Inue 

(^cation  1 
atsttnd 

repeal 

Total* 

10  (4%'.2Z) 

'"^  34  (52,3%)  ' 

65  (24. «I) 

32  (45,  U)^^ 

3  (4.21!) 

71  (27-11) 

'25"C4Lo'tr  ' 

■33  (b4,lt) 

'3  (4,9Z) 

"61  (23. 3Z) 

20  <<30.ai)  ' 

4Q  (61-5X) 

5  a.7Z) 

65  (24. dt) 

107  (40.ai> 

143  (54.62) 

12  (4.6X) 

262  (1^0.02) 

Rcftponae  tb  Quej»t  loa  2;,   if  aiMM^dm^ncs  are  nec(^ss4ry.  What  wowld  work  best, 
relating  the  scant  tc  qu^nt  ita^t  ive  criteria  of  need,  changlnn  II-A  to  * 
»CAte  ^rant  pvogt^ps,  or  a  major  chan^p        Che  dirHrtion  of  the  pro^r/uB, 
rrosatrfbulatfid  by  budget  f t>r  library  matrr ials  and  binding. 


Budget  for  library 
m{t(«*rLais  and 

binding 

to  SX9,999  '  ' 

$20. 000  -  19/999'"" 

$56,000  14y,999 

$lbO^)OQ  iiid  up 

Totala  ^ 


rr  it  er  ia 
5Q"(79.4S)" 

■  Vi'iiiTiX)' 

3;  (6i.8J) 
26  ('41.  31) 

166  (66. IX) 


Q\t€>etion  2  

Stat  e 

j^rants 
'  9  (14^31)" 

9  (13.  4Y)  ' 

B  ill' ax)  ~ 
""/s  ~(i2.n)  " 

i4  (13. 5J:) 


ma  jor 
rhanjg^r 
■■'  4  (6V3Xr' 

(;.5tT" 
13  "(22, '4:)" 

"29  '(46-0*1) 
^i  (20,32) 


Totals 

'63  T2T/IX) 
67^26.  7'iT 

58  (i^fizY 
el  (25.Tzr 


2bl  (100. £U) 
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Mr.  FoKi).  Thank  you  very  much. 
Who  would  like  to  proceed  next? 

STATEiMKNT  OF  AN\  Tl  KNKK,  LiHRARlAN,  NOKWICH 
I'MVKRSITY  LIBRARY,  NORWICH,  VT, 

^  Ms.  Turner.  My  name  is  Ann  Turner.  I  have  been  a  librarian  in 
Ven^\ont  for  15  years.  For  the  post  4ryears  I  have  been  head 
librai'ian  at  Norwich  University,  in  Versipnt.  Norwich  is  the  Na- 
tion's ofdest  private  military  coIiegr^'WitTi  an  ^^nroilment  of  about 
1,400  mtin  aii«^  women  and  is  typical  of  th^  many  small  colleges  in 
the  United  States.  ^  \ 

I  am  here  today"  to  sfx^ak  in  behalf  of  Vhe  small,  independent 
colleges,  particularly'  those  in 'my "  own  Sti^^  I 
know,  ^nd  to  request  that  the  Title  II-A  be  ret^^ned  itj  the  Higher  , 
Education  Act.  ^ 

I  hardly  need- to  teil  you  that  the  s^mall,  private  colleges  in  our 
country  ar^i  finding  it  very  difficult,  m  many  cases  imix)ssible,  to 
maintain- quality  programs.  In  my  own  States  Windham  Coliegd 
recently  closed  its  doors  tor  good.  Bennington^ollege^  one  of  tW 
most  prestigious  liberal  arts  colleges  in  America,  has  made  ptJtmc 
"  the  financial  problems  that  seriously  threaten  its  continued  exist- 
ence. Norwich's  aeighbor,  Goddard  College,  is  struggling  desjierate- 
ly  to  survive.  Even  our  tax-supported  State  colleges  are  deeply 
concerned  about  their  future. 

.As  the'  number  of  private  colleges  dwindle,  the  tax-supported 
public  institytions  are  strained  even  further. 

f  The  problem  that  I  am  addressing  today  may  seem  minor  in  the 
^    overall  operations  of  these  institutions,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  it  ^ 
is  a  most  serious  one  to  . those  of  us  who  must  provide  adequate 
library  materials  for  our  students. 
4n  iiHJl),  Title  II-A  provided  each  college  and  university  in  the 
"country  with  a  grant  of  $5,000.  Although  the  financial  needs  of 
these  institutions  have  increased  enormously  in  the  last  decadg"* 
the  grants  hi\vi*fgrown  si^Caller  each  yea;-.  The  fiscal  y^ar  197H  Title  . 
IlvX.iJ^^^nt  .wai^  $:V^iJO^^  And  yet,  during  the  Uist  10  years  the  aver-  . 
age  cost  of  a  Ubr'ary  book  has  more  than  doubled  and  the  cost  of 
pi^riodical  subscriptions  and  library  equipment  has  more  than  tri- 
pled. •  '  . 

I  would  like  to  expjain  briefly  what  a  Title  II-A  grant  means  to  a 
smail  college  libraty.'At  Norwich  we  have  purchast^d  cassettes, 
records,  microfilms,  and  some  very  excellent  books'  for  our  collec- 
tion of  military  histories-  Bennington  College  has  built  up  its/ 
'  drama  catiection,  Johnson  State  its  music  collection,  Verm^ont  Col- 
lege refenmce  books  for  i^s  nursing  program.  Itliddlebury ^has  used 
Title^n  grants  to",  augment  its  American  literature  collection, 
Lyndon  State  its  books  on  meteVoloj^,  Vermont  Technical  College 
its  books  on  civil  er^ineering,  St.  Michaels  its  books  on  adminis- 
tration. ^  " 

.  In  each  case*-  the  grant  money  has  significafttly  enriched  a  col- 
lege's collection  and  hks  at  the  same  time  helped  all  the  other 
colleges  in  the  State,  since  we  sl^re  one  anotljer's  resources 
throi^h  interlibrar;^  loans.      ,  - 
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.  ^.^  fsoJen4;  to  high  school  and  pubHc  libraries.  If  there  is  a 
bright  high  school  student  who  wants  to  study  nuclear  physics  we 
art). happy  to  lend  him  our  bboks.  . 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that,  while  the  which  the 

coiieges  and  universities  received  this  year  may  seem  insignificant 
,to  a  Uttiversity  whose  annual  blidget  exceeds  half  a  million  dollars. 
^L'T'l^n  ^  "^^^  welcome  supplement  to  my  own  book  budget  of. 
^i-i,UUO.  1  can  assure  you  that  a  large  number  of  colleges  with  a 
school ,  population  comparable  to  ours  are.operating  on  a  much 
sjiiaUer  budget  for  books  and  audiovisual  supplies. 
'The  current  trend  in  education  is  away  from  concentration  on  a 
tew  classic  textbooks.  Students  are  urged  to  use  many  sources  to 
write  many  research  papers.  This      of  course,  a  jTiarveious  way  to 
add  to  one  s  store  ot  knowlc-dge  and  broaden  one's  oiitlook  on  life 
Howeve/,  only  in  large  universities  can  students  obtain  a  great 
variety  oi  resources. 

In  a  State  as  small  as  Vermont  each  college  must  develop  its  own 
special  collections  and  share  them  with  their  neighbors.  In  that 
way,  students  can  live  on  small  campuses,  in  close  contact  with 
their  teachers,  and  still  have  a  wealth  of  research  material  availa- 
Me  to  them.  ^  ^  ^ 

In  the  profKxsed  Federal  budget  for  19^50-81.  large  research  librar- 
ies are  scheduled  to  receive  increased  funding!  While  I  have  m> 
doubt  that,  the  needs  of  research  libraries  are  also  great,  the  small- 
coilege  libraries  do  not  share  their  good  fortune.  Large  research 
libraries  are  used  mainly  by  graduate  students,  those  pursuing 
piaster  s  and  doctor's  degrees.  The  average  student  going  to  college 
in.  Vermont  just  cannot  travel  all  the  way  to  MIT  or  Harvard  or 
Yale  to  use  their  books,  and  really  shouldn't  have  to  if  we  continue 
to  improve  our  own  libraries.  I  might  also  point  out  that  the  new 
copyright  law  has  created  an  added  expense  for  students  sending 
away  tor  phot(K-opied  materials. 

Another  expense  we  have  already  suffered  has  been  the  added 
ex(jense  of  postal  iees. 

Small  colleges  are  improving  their  libraries,  not  only  through  the 
actual  cash  that  Title  II -.A.  grants  provide  but  alsio' in  another  less 
obvious  way.  t\inds  received  through  Title  II--A  must  be  matched 
by  the  colleges,  and  can  l)e  spx,'nt  only  on  stipulated  materials  that 
sup^wrt  collection  growth.  ^Administrators  have,  therefore,  taken 
more  interest  in  foUection  growth  during  the  last  10  years  than 
they  would  have  without  the  incentive  provided  by  a 'Title  II-A 
grant. 

^  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  once  again  that  the,  annual' 
Title  If -A  grants  are  vitally  important  tg  small  co!legt>4fl)ras'ies. 
We  I'eei  that  we  are  using  these  funds  wisely  and  that  our  students 
are  derivi_^g  many  benefits  that  would  not"  otherwi.se  be  available 
to  them. 

I  sjrongly  urge  you  to  recommend  that  annual  Title  II-A  grants 
be  continued  and.  if  possible,  increased  in  the  Higher' Education 
Act^  --J 

I  apprecilite/your  attentiun  to  this  proga^m  ijnd/thank  you  for 
the  opfwrtunity  to  take  p^irt  in  this  hearin!^'  ^ 

[TheMHiiUitatement  of  Ms.  Turner  furnished  for  the  record  fol- 
lows:] 

/  . 
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8 1  At  INI  r  at  Asm  Xuxoax 


*  of  ch« 

«a  r««uChori««ti<m  of  fib*  liigiMr  Kduc«ci(Hi  Act 

AprU  26.  1979 

Har  oMM  U  Aim  TuriMr.    X  bAv«  «  librArUo  la  Vvrmc  for  fifCMa  ym^M, 

liMo  1a  chargft  of  «  public  library  la  N«w  York.    I-hava  hmmn  m  iicciv*  Tiitrtr  aiKf 
office  of  eb«  V«fr«oQC  uWary  AMoclAtiocx  m&  H«v  Cos  1  And  Library  AMOCiatioo  and 
«  wwfeir  of  tb*  AMtl&Mi  Library  As»oci«cioa,  ^for  cb«  pA«c  four  ^Mrs^  I  h«vt 

h««4  librArlAii  at  Horwlch  ^Ivcrvlty  in  Vcrttoot.    Horvich  is  tiNi  ii«tioo*t  ol^t 

-J 

r  ■■'  * 

prlv*t«  military  colUga  wltb  au  ♦arolla^ut  of  about  1,400         mtkd  wom)  aad  is 

/ 

typical  <»f  tha  »any  Mwll  cullcgaa  la  tba  lteit«a  Stataa.  • 

aacauaa  Var«oat  la  aattll,  X  aaistaln  cloaa  coatact  with  all  othar  collaga 
^librariaaa  io^tba  st#ta.    I  know  thair  problna— thay  ars  alKilar  t^^M  at 
llorvicb^*^  ibra  tba  ^problaflia  of  all  avail  coUags*  in  Haw  EaglasKS. 

I  Mm  bara  today  to  apaak  its  bahalf  of  tba  wall,  indapandant  collsgaa,  pal^ic- 
ulaxiy  tUoaa  ia  ay  own  atata,  vhota  problama  .X  ksvM,  and  Co  ra<{u«at  that  tha  Titla 
ll^k  ba  ratainad  in  tba  Highar  Sducatioa  Act. 

I  bardly  naad  to  tall  yoi*  tjtvat^tha  Mil,  private  collegts  in  oyr  cbuntry  mrm 
fiodio^  It  vary  difficult,  in  »a&y  caaas  iapoaaibla,  to  maintain  quality  program. 
In  my  ovn  ttata,  Wiadhaa  Collaga  racaatly  closad  Ita  doors  for  good.  Bannington 
Collaga,  oiia  o^  tba  aoat  praatigiotis  libarai  arts  collagss  in  A*arica»  has  «ada 
public  tba  financial  pr>ibima  ihat  sarioi»aly  chrsatcn  Its  continuad  axittanc^^ 
Morvich'a  aaighboi^Goddard  Collaga,  is  struggling  dasparataly  to  a^rviva.  Evan 
our  tax-aupportad  atats  collsgaa  ara  daaply  coocsrnad  about  thair  futura. 
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Monricli  hAC  b«M  producias  iraAtaMa  la  all  s»^of«a«i(m«        4ll  q£  Ufa 

for  160  yMra,  avaa  choufh  tba  golnc  baa  tou^h  ae  cliiast  ao4  mp  have  no  iac^- 

KicMi  of  ^ulttioft  Odv.    Hor  haa  Hi44Iaburyi,  St,.  Hl<^l»aal*a,  Trinity  or  any  otbar 
aa*!!  colIai$a  is  VarttQ«C  Chat  la  *qu«Ily  proud  of  ica  baritafa  and  Ita  gradiUtaa. 

Tb«  probla«  thatil  aai  addra«fiAg  to4«y  way  aa— ,i»ioor  in  tlM  cvarall  oparadooa 
of  cImm  in4titu£io^,  but  I  caa  iMura  you  it  la  a  aoat  aaricma  oa«  to  tboa« 

of  ua  nbo  auat  provida  adequate  itSrary  aatarlala  for  our  ^tud»nta, 

\ 

\         Xa  1965,  Tic  la  XI-A  providad  «Ack  coXlaga  asul  uolvaraity  la  tha  country  vitli 
a  grant  of  $5,000.    Altbou^  th«  flawpUl  B#adc  of  tbaaa  ijsatituciooa  hava  in- 
€r«aa«d  «iK)r»ou«ly  in  ctva  l«at  da€ad€»  tba  graota  hava  grovQ  awallar  a«cb  y«ar. 
TU  T\  X97S.Titla  grAat  v««  $3,906,    And  yaC,  during  tba  Xaat  tan  yaara  th« 

avargj^a  coat  of  a  library  bo*ik  baa  aora  tb«a  doublad.    Th«  coat  of  pariodical 
•ubacrlptiooa  aad  library  aquipMnt  baa  aora  thap  trijplad,  ^  "''^ 

I  would  lik«  to  axplaia  briefly  i^t  m  Titla  XI-A  grant  aeana  to  a  a^Xl  . 
col4.aga  library.    At  iloTvich  v«  b^v«  purchaaad  caaaatcaa^  racorda*  sicr^fiXmt,  and 
aoM  vary  sxcallant  booka  for  o^^^Xll|ctlon  of  ailit^ry  biatoriM*  Bannlx^ton 
ColX*ga  baa  built  up  ita  draaa  <ibXlacclon,  Johnson  Stjita  ita  auaic  coll«cti«xn, 
Varvottt  Collaga  r^fara^ca  booka  for  ita  ouralsg  progras.    }UddX*bury  baa  uaad 
Tltl«  II  granta  to  augaant  Ita  AMrlcaa  IlcarAtura  coXlaction.  Lyndop  Stata  ita 
booka  OQ  »a'taoroiogy  r  Varwost  Tfckmic^I  Collaga  itf  booka  on  civil  aagiaaaring, 
St,  Kicbaal'a  ita' boofcji  9a  adaidat ration.  -  * 

♦ 

In  aach  caaa,  xha  grant  nonay  has  aigt^lflcantly^  anrichad  a  collaga'a  collactiou 
And  baa  at  cb«  ajiM  xlM  b«lp«d  all  tha  othar  collagaa  in  tha  atata,  ainca  w«  aharf 
ona  aootbarU  taaourcaa  through  latarlibrary  loana.  t 

I  vould  mlmo  lika  to  point  out  tbat,  while  tha  $3,963  which  tha  collagaa  aod 
univaraitiaa  racaivad  thia  y^r  say  aaaa  inaignif leant  to  a  univaraity  whoaa  annual 
budgat  axcaada  balf^a  »illioa  dollara,  it  was  a  laoat  w«lco«a  auppl^ant  to  vy  own 
book  budgat  of  $32,000.    I  can  aaaura  you  that  a  large  ou9bar  of  collagaa  wittf»« 
school  population  coaparabla  to  ^outa  ara  pparatltsg  on  a^ch  mallar'^budgata  for  bcKika 
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Voak»,    StudMta  art  urg^d  to  um  »aoy  aourcaa,  to  vrltt  May  r*MA£ch  p«p«7a.  Thlt 
it,  oi  courMt  a  urvalou«'w«y  to  A4d  to  Qoa*a  ctora  of  ksKwl^dg*  ai}d  broadaa  ona^a 
■  outlook  ott  Ufa.    lio«ittV«r*  ocly  In  lar$a  uj4v«raitlaa  cas  atud«ats  ob£«ia  m  graat 
Vftxiaty  of  raaourcas. 

la  A  tCftt*  «4i  HHiIl  aa  Vamo^t  aach  collaga*  auat  dav«lop  it*  ovn  •p«cial  coXXac- 
tioi^m  %ad  ahara  thaa  vith  thair  siaighhora*    In  that  way ^  atudanta  CAa  Ilva  on  a«all 
C4«|H»aaa,  ia  cloa*  co&tact  trith  t^ir  t«a<:bar««  aod  atilX  tiav*  a  vwXth  of  raaMrc^ 
satariaX  avaXUbla  to  thMv, 

la  tha  propoaad  fadaraX- budgat  for  X9«0-81,  larga  raaaarc^  Xibrarlaa  mrm 
acH«4ulad  to  racalva  lncr«««ad  fuading.    Whlla  I  bava  ^}  d^bt  chat  tba  aaada  of  ^ 
.raa#*rch  librarlaa  ara  alao  graat,  tha  a«aXX-coll«ga  librarlat  :do  not  ahara  tbalr 
good  fortuna-    Larga  raaaarch  librariaa  ara  uaad  swloly  by  graduate  studcnta,  thoaa 
pyrauiug  maaCar*a  and  doctor'a  d«gra«a.    Tti*^iJirAga  itudant  going  to  colla^a  in 
Var«oot  juat  cannot  travaX  all  tha  »*ay  to  M,I,T-  or  Harvard  or  Yala  to  uaa  thalr 
books,  and  really  ahouldn't  bava  to  if  va  coatinua  to  ii^>rova  our  own  Xibrarlaa. 
I  al|bt  AlMo  point  out  that  th«  nav  copyright  law  has  craatad  an  addad  ajcpanae  for 
atud«ntif  aanding  avay  for  phococopiad  ttatarial* 

SaaXX  collagas  ara  Ijiproyin^  Shair  librariaa,  sot  only  through  tha  actual  caah 
that  Titla  II-A  grants  provida  but  aXao  in  atu>thar  laaa  obvloua  way.    Funda  rc- 
ca4v«d  through  Titla  II-A  ■oat  ba  matchad  by  tha  collagaa,  a»d  can  b«  apant  only  on 
atipulacad  material*  tt«t  aupport  coXiaction  growth,    Admlniatratora  hava,  thar«fora, 
Cakaa  mora,  Intaraac  iu  collactioti  growth  during  tha  laat  tan  yaara  than  thay  i^ld 
hAva  without  tha  incantiva  provl4a<i  by  a  Tltlt  II-A  grant.  ^  ^  . 

In  cloaing,  t  would  l±kM  to  a^haaisa  once  again  that  tha  annual  Titla  II-A 
jiranta  ara  vitally  important  tP  mrnmll  collage  librariaa.    Wa  faal  that  wa  utk^  uaing 
thaaa  fuxida  wiaaly  and  that  our  atudknta  ara  deriving  many  b«nafita  thmt  would  not 
oCharwiaa'ba  available  tu  tham. 

I  atrongly  urge  you  to  recoMand  that  annual  Title  II-A  grants  be  continued 
aody  if  p^*aibla»  iacrcaaad  in  tha  Eighc/^Educatinn  Act. 

I  apptaciikte  your  attention  to  thia  progrAss  and  thank  you  fo^  the  opportunity 
til  take  part  in  thia  heariuj^ 
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Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Who  wants  to  proceed  Jiext?  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  CARLTON  C  ROCHELL,  DEAN  OF  LIBRARIES, 
ELMPR  HOLMES  BOBST  LIBRARY  NEW  YOkK  UNIVERSITY, 
NEW  YORK,  N  Y. 

Mr,  RocHELL.  Chairman  Ford  and  distinguished  members  of  the  ■ 
Postsecondary  Education  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Carlton  Ro-' 
chell  and  I  am  the  dean  of  libraries  at  New  York  University,  the 
largest  private  university  in  the  country  located  in  Greenwich 
Yillage,  Manhattan.^ 

The  renewal  of  Title  II-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  what  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  today:  Strengthening  R^earch  Library  Re-  • 
Purees.  My  remarks  are  a  summary  of  my  written  testimony 
submitted  to  you  earlier. 

Today  libraries  are  in  critical  need.  . of  stable  ongoing  Federal- 
funding.  To  do  less  than  this  is  to  endanger  a  natioiml  resource  at 
the  very  heart  or  r^earch — resource  that  serves  a»  the  fountain- 
head  for  the  cultural,  economic,  and  techriolc^cal  stability  of  this 
Nation. 

For  decades  the  library  corfimunity  has  bee^  working  toward 
developing  a  national  library  system  to  provide  all  library  users 
access  to  all'  information  they  require  ho  matter  where  that,  infor- 
mation  i|Lhoused-  But  only  since  the. passage  of  Title  II'-C  inN1977 
have  wJfegun  to  systematically  approach  this  objective.  Title  U-C 
reflects  tifc  Carnegie  Council  on  H^her  Education's  belief  that  the 
federal  Oef^ernment  should  inaugurate  a  program  of  financial  sup- 

Eort  for  lar^e  research  libraries.  It  prqVides^  needed  assistance  to 
ey  research  Hbrari^  for  maintaining  and  strengthening  their 
unique  collections,  while  'making  their  holdings  avaUaBi^  to  other 
libraries  whose  users  h^ied  them. 

While  HEA  II-C  is  helpiilg  the  Nation's  lesearch  libraries  move 
toward  establishing  a  national  system  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion resoyrces,  thc^e.  libraries  serving  as  the  major  components  of 
this  system  liave  been  facing  a  number  of  critical  challenges.  First, 
research  libraries  have  been  subjected  to  severe  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Last  year  alone  book  ancj  periodical  prices  paid  by  research 
libraries  climbed  11'6  percent  and  17.5  percent,  respectively. 

Second,  academic  institutions,  the  parents  of  most  research  li-  ' 
braries,  are  now  facing  the  prospect  of  diminishing  .revenues  over 
the  next  decade  as  the  college-aged  population  decreases.  - 

Third,  the  materials  within  research  collections  are  imminently 
endangered  by  widespread,  physical  deterioration.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted that  one-half  the  books  pUfWtshed  in  the  first  half  of  the  zOth 
century  will  not  be  usable  by  the  21st  century.  A  projection  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library  has  suggested  that  50  percent  of  its 
collections  are  in  need  of  rehabilitationv  Paper  and  binding  conser- 
vation is  just  one  part  of  the  problem.  Microforms,  photographs, 
recordings,  and  other  library  materials  are  also  threatened. 

And  fourth,  denmnd  for  research  library  materials  is  increasing, 
not  just  from  primary  clientele,  but  form  users  of  other  institutions 
requesting  interlibrary  loan  services.  Last  year  research  libraries 
loaned  to,  users  of  other  libraries  over  3  million  volumes  but  bor- 
rowed only  500,000  items  from  other  libraries.  •  
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The  develppmenjt  of  a  coordinateci  approach  to  delivering  library 
services  should  case  the  fiscal  st ram's  facing  libraries  while  helping 
them  to  satisfy  the  ever-increai>ing  demand  for  information.  With 
Title  U'C  as  a  catalyst  ,  this  approach  can  be  strengthened.  But 
first,  national  coordination  of  certain  programs  is  required  and 
funding  for  these  programs  is  ncxressary. 

To  begin  with,  a  number  of  bibliographic  utilities  which  supply 
services  to  libraries  such  as  OCLC,  the  Kesearch  Library  Informa- 

•  tioh  Network  and  the  Washington  Ljhrary  Network  need  to  estab- 
lish communications  links  so  they  fnay  share  their  data  bases, 
thereby  insuring  greater  access  to  the  human  record  by  users. 

In  combination  with,  this  development,  bibliographic  network 
standards  must  be  universally  adopted  so  that  interaction  may  be 
effected.  Further,  prompt,  efficient  physical  access  to  materials  not 
.locally  available  must  be  assured.  Special  consideration  should  be 
given  the  numerous  'distribution  and  inventory  problems  of  'f^riodi- 
cals  which  could  be  solved  by  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Periodicj^il  Center. 

'  And  linally,  the  ichnitificatign  ;ind  prest^rvation  of  last'  copies  of 
fragile  materials  "in  conjunction  with  a  national  conservation  prO; 
gram  must;  he  initiated  immediately  befojre  entire  collections  ari» 
totally  lost.  .  •  '        ■  . 

•  All  the  country's  libraries  and  library-related  orgfanizations  have 
already  invested  heavily  in  a  coordinated  natibnal  library  system 
which  would  ultimately  benefit  all-  libraries  and  all  library  users. 
The  Federal /CQntribution  to  this  effort  is  vital  to  its-success/ 

Since  th/  II-C  program  has \just  begun,  little  opportunity  has 
arisen  to /evaluate  its  impact.  Howiw^er,  early  response^  indicate 
that  the/pr<^g^'am  is  significant  and  critical  to  the  delivery  of  li- 
brary s<*rvices  in  this  country.  Therefore  it  should  not  be  all6w^ed  to 

-expirLyLikewise  other  programs  ii  Title  II  should  not  be  allowed  to 
expirjt^  either  since  they  compliment  the  II-C  effort.  In  fact,  speak-. 

'  ingv^^s  a  member  of.the  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  I  suggest 
that  we  seriously  consider  an  additional  part  to  Title  II— namely 
Title  li-D  which  would  be  funded  at  a  sufficient  level  to  allow  us  to 
begin  <leve]oping  a  national  pian  to  resolve  the  f>roblems  of  inven- 
tory, preservatioi;,  and  distribution  of  periodical  literature.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  cost  of  materials  soars,  the  Title  II-B  program^ 
must  be  continued  in  order  to  fund  research  and  development  of 
new  technology  and  coopt^rative  activities  that  can  improve  the 
efficiency  of  literary  operations.  The  small  investment  in  the  re- 
search and  demonstration  portion  of  this  program  by  the  Federal 
Government  reaps  enormous  ^>enefits  to  better  si^rve  the  library, 
user. 

In  sum,  these*  provisions  of  this  IIEA  Title  II  contribiite  to"  creat- 
ing a  strong  national  system  of  information  delivery.  Their  value  to 
all  us^»rs  of  hbi/aries  must  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Congress: 

I  would  like  tV>  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  here 
today  and  urge  you  to' extend  the  provisici^is  of  the  Higlier  Educa- 
tion Act,  Title  ih  particularly  the  II-C  program  and  to  consider  a 
^w  Title  II-D. 

^^By  doing  so  you  will  help  to  protect  and  nurture  the  research 
libraries  of  this  country  which. have  been  termed  by  the  American 
Council  of  I>iMrning  Societies,  "A  precious  and  irreplaceable  na- 
tional resource 'indispensable  to  scholarly  research.'' 
[The  full  statement  of  Mr.  Rochelt  for  the  record  ibllows.j 
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\  Statement  of 

Carlton  C.  Roc^xell,  Dean  of  Libraries  \ 

New  York  University^ 

\  on  behalf  of 

Asicrican  Library  Association  ' 

Iv  .         , ; 

^  before  the 

■> 

Subcoaaittee  on  Postsecondary  Edi^qittioii^  

«  , 

House  CoB^itte,e  oc  Education  and  Labor 
Reauthorizi^tion  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
April  26,  1979 


Chairman  Ford,  distinguished  members  of  the  Postsecond- 
ary Education  Subcommittee,  Ladies  andN Gentlemen .  Hy  name 
ia  Cariton  Rochell  and'  I  am  the  Dean  of  Libraries  at  New 
York  University.  -  ^  .  / 

The  library  gystem  '  at  New  York  University  ha^s  been 
continuously  involved  with \ievelQpi^  LT?iH|Lt'ative  activities 
an%  services  which  enhance  the  availability  of  materials  to 
an  ever-exprinding  audience  of  users^     The  library  system  of 


r 
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Kew  York  University,  for  cxaaplc.  is  a  me®ber  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ri^tiearch  Libraries  and  serves  as  a  resource 
center  of  the  New  York  State  Interlibrary  Loan  System.  ^  In 
addition,  New  York  University *s  library  serves  as  the  adain-- 
dstrative  locus  of  the  Research  Library  Association  of  Soyth 
Manhattan,  a  consort iua  which  includes  New  York  University, 
New  School  for  Soci'al  Research/Parson  SchooL  of  Design,  and 
Cooper  Union  for  th^  Adviancement  of  Art  *and  Science, 

New  *York  University  *s  library  is  also  a  member  of  the 
liltfw  York  Metropolitan  Reference  &  Research  Library  Resources 
■  Agency  of  which  I  a^  currently  ^President ,  Furthermore,  I 
serve  as  th^  Vice  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
Board  and  I  am  a  delegate  to  the- White  House  Conference  on 
Library  -and  Information  Services  which  will  convene  here  in 
the  Fall.  U 

It  is  troa  thi*s  perspective  that  I  urge  the  renewal  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  Title'  IJ  in  toto  today.  X  will 
speak  pore  specifically  to  Title  II-C:  Strengthening  Re- 
search Library  Resources . 

I  have  been  actively  involved  with  authorization, 
futiding,  and  grant-in-aid  processes  of  Title  M-C.  New  Y^rk 
University's  library  has  also  applied  fo{"  funds  under  this 
program  each  year  since  its  inception  in  1977  and  is  cur- 
rently participating  in  a  IIC  grant  progr^  for  enhancing 
the  state's  interlibrary  loan  network  .which  is  administered 
by   the  New  York   State    Library.      This   prpgra^  will  improve 
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and  hasten  the  dejivery  o£  library  awtcri*!*' to  toy  resident 
of  SeW.Vor^k  State,  ia  need  of  fuch  aaterials,;  Hence,  I  li4|ve 
professional  and  institutional  interests  in  thc"^  reauthoriza- 
tion of^ the  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  II-C. 

•At  no  t^ae  ia  the  history  of  library  development  in 
this  country  have  we  n^re  needed  a  stable,  on-going,  na-^ 
tional  funding  vehicle.  For  at  least  two  d^C4des  we  have 
been  c^Ught  up  in  various  efforts  to  design,  fund,  and 
implement  a  national   library  syste« -which  would  build .  o|j 

^  J;iP>^|L-'^^S^^^  r«sburc«« 
together  in  a  flK>re  effective  and  »ore  economical  service 
modfe.  Only  recently  have  we  progressed  Syst^ticall'y 
toiijfard  achieving  \\xv  goal.  One  strtng  catalyst  for,  this 
effjort,  has  beeh  Title  H-C  which  was  authorized  in  the 
Education  Xmendaents  *of  1976,  PL94-482.  I  aat  appreciative 
of  Congressional  recogaitton  of  the  ii^ortance  of  this 
prbgtaa  and  hope  this  trend  will  continue.  * 

^  The  research  libraries  of  this  country^  have  been  work- 
ing together  since  the  turn  ^of  th^  century  to  develop  pro- 
jj^raas  which  would  extend  their  capacity  to, serve  the  heeds 
'x^f,  schoUij%  bcyoni  the  walls  of  their  own  institutions. 
^Hany  qf  the  programs  they  have  launched  have  been  jointly 
*^funded  by  ^^participating  private  and  public  institutions. 
: Others  have  received  limited  funding  from  federal  grants  or 
through  Library  of  Congress   projects,  such  as ' the  National 


?rogr4»  for  AcquiaAtioa*  and  'Cataloging  (NPA£)/  The  thrust 
.of  the«t  programs  ha«  been  to  develop  &  nation*!  network  of 
library  services  vhici^  would  provide  researchers  access  to 
Mfiy  information  they  may  require »  no  matter  where  that 
infdriUtion  is  housed. 

The  success  of  these  activities  coupled  With  their  long 
term  objective*  led  to  the  development  of  the  KEA  II-C 
program:  Strengthening  Research  Libraiy  F^e^ources.  Further 
impetus  was  provided  by  the  Carneg>e  .Cpuncil  on  Higher 
Education-  ,  In  its;  rep^^^t,    entijcj^d,  .^'e  Federal   Role  in 

pQStsecondary  'Lducat  io/,  Unfi^iished;  Business,  1975-19S0.'^  a 

,  ■  "  ,  ,y  .  '       ■■■■■  •  ... 

■,•    .'^  ■ 

new  program  of  federal  ,,^iip]>ort  for  research  libraries,  was: 
re^romaended *  ,  The  ic.f^^/i^jSr  stated:  « 

,  • 

"Research    an^  /^ta4uate    education    of  high 
quality,  -require    adxress    to    large"'  tesearch 
librari^e^p;     Finai^cial,  stringency  and  excep- 
^         tionalwiy  rapid  increases  in  costs  of  library 
materials  have  resulted  in  sharp  cutbacks  in 
tii^.'^  jftands  available   to  many  leading  univer- 
^sijty  .  libraries   in  recerU:  years  in  terms  of 
constat  ^^dollars.'   this'  has  led  to  cutbacks      ;  * 
y-./in  purchases,   discontinuation  of  periodical 
subscriptions,  and,  in  some  cases ,  in  cutting 
/  ■ :      b^ck"   on    the   number  o£   hours   libraries  "are 

■'  open, 
*^"'         '    ■      •  ■  , 

**Thc  case  'for  some  degree  of  federal  govern- 
'    ment  support  of   large  research  libraries  is 
•precisely  parallel    to  .the    case   for  federal 
government   support   of  research  and  graduate 
education.  * 'States    cannot    capture    all  the 


1,  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies   in  Higher  Education, 
The    Federal    Role _  In  Po_strsecondary  Education  Unfinished- 
Business  ,  ,1975-19MT      (San  Franciscc^:  Jossey-Bass»  197^) 
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^  benefits  fr<^  their  Eupport  of  large  research 
libraries,  and  this  may  help  to  explain  why 
public  university  libraries  have  been  parti- 
cularly hard  hit  by  cuts  in  state  appropria- 
tions in  tenas  of  constant  doll-ar*  in  recent 
years .  ' 

»*W€  [referring  to  Th<  Carnegie  Council  for 
Higher  Education]  t>elieve  that  the  federal 
govem»ent  should  inaugurate  a  program  of 
financial  support,  for  l^rge  research  libra- 
ries. Allocations  would  be  based  on  such 
factors  as  numbers  of  doctoral  degrees  award- 
ed and  federal  support  of  academic  science  irt 
each  institution.  Some  consideration  should 
also  be  given  in  the  allocation  process  to  a 
reasonable  regional  balance  in  t)ie  itv^uXa- 
bility  of  *'fuh<|s.'^ '  ■  -  y-r       ,  ^'  -  " 

# ,  '  ■''  '  . 

The  Title  XI-C  prograaa  was  officially  launched* when  it 
was  funded  in  1977,  Consequently,  what  has  been  termed:  ,  "A 
precious  and  irreplaceable  national  resource,- .  .  ,  indis- 
pensible  to  scholarship  and  research,", by  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  is  now  receiving  appropriate 
recognition  froia'^thc  federal  gpvenment. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  has  been  to  .he],p  ra- . 
search  libraries  mairvtain  and  strengthen  their  collections 
and  assist  them  in  making  their  holdings  available  to  other 
libraries  whose  users  have  need  for  specialised  materials 
from  research  library  collections.  This  fiscal  assistance 
serves   to   advance   the    strides   already  made   at   the  local, 


2    American    Council    of    Learned    Societies.  »      On  Research 
Libraries  (Cambridge,  Ha«s. :  M.l.T.  Press,  196^5 
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rtgion^lp  »tat<tV  «^  national  levels  to  share  library  re- 
fwurcia  widely  and  »cre  efficiently,  .  . 

THE  GHAItLEHGES  FACING  RESEARCH  LIBRARIES 

While  HEA  II-C  i€  helping  the  nation 'a  research  libra- 
ries  »ove  toward  establishing  a  national  systea  for  dissemi'*' 
nating  i^nformatioa  resources  r  those  libraries  serving  as  the 
,aiaior ^c6«ponents  of  the  sy&tca  have  been  facing  a  number  of 
r  crit;i^cal  challenges,  ^-^^en  for&ulating  plans  for  increasing 
th/  sharing  of  resourcSes »  such  challenges  as  the  following 
pust  be  considered^ • 

Inflation -^Pressurea^  As  with  all  the  nation's  institu- 
tionst  research  libraries,  have  be^n  subjected  to  inflation* 
i^ry  pressures »  particularly  those  related  to  book  and  perio-* 
dicfl  prices.  According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Higher  Education,  college  costs  in  general  rose  8.1% 
.over  the    last   year;     At   the  time,    however,  average 

prices  paid  by  research  libraries  irose  11.6%  for  books  and  a 
staggering  17.5%  for  periodicals.  This  inflation  rate  laeant 
that  an  aggregate  10,7%  increase  in  the  materials  budgets  at 
research  libraries  purchased  only  0.3%  more  volumes  over  the 
previous  year.  Such  a  sky-rocketing  inflation  rate  has  also 
meant  that  many  periodical  subscriptions  have  be^n  dropped. 
To  compound  .this  problem^  publishers  have*  been  reducing 
their   press    runs    on  many    titles,    making'  it   difficult  to 
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dcl^  the  purchase  of  needed  iteflis.    When  a  library  cannqt 
purchase    e«»«ntial    materials   when  ' they    initially  becow^ 
available,   they  »ay  be  faced  with  either  hi^her'prices  for 
the  material  paid  to  out-of-print  dealers  or  with. foreioing 
purchase  altogether.     In  either  case/national  depoBitories  ' 
of  Imowledge  are  at  a  disadvantage.  . 

Revenue  Projections.  On  the  revenue  side,  projections 
for  institutions  of  higher  education  show  a  dfamatic  con- 
trast between  fife  1980s  and  the  1960s,  »ost^a\at  can 
hoped  for  in  the  next  decade,  even  at  the  m^ut  prestigious 
institutions,  will  be  financial  equilibrium.  Operating 
expenses  will  cont^ue  to  grow  while  full-time  enrollment 
declines  as  the  college  age  population  decreases  by  25%. 
Universities  will  b«  . forced  to  depend  on  ever-increasing 
tuition  and  shrinking  endowment  income,  ^ccaus*  the  libra- 
ries of  the  maijor  institutions  serve  not  only  their  immedi- 
ate communities  but  also  the  research  community  At  larje, 
this  financial  projection  may  ultimately^  mean  that  less 
local  funds  will  be  available  to  continue  developing  libra- 
ri^^  as  a  national  resource.  MotreoVer,  an  ever  increasing 
demajnd  for  , information  resources  will  not  subside  as  the 
student  population  diminishes,  ^ 

Deterioratinjg  Collections.  Another  widespread  chal- 
lenge facing  the  nation's  libraries  is  that  of  the  physical 
deterioration    of  .  research    collections.      Studies    by  ths 
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Association  of  Research  Libraries,  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Hew  York  Public  Library  have  identified  the  scope  o£ 
this  problea  to  be  astonishing  in  its  proportions  and  at^st 
overwheLsing  in  its  cooplexity.  One  researcher  has  project-- 
ed  that  the  books  published  in  the  1st  half  of  the  20th 
century  will  not  be  useable  by  the  21st  century*  Another 
|>rojection  based  just  on  the  New  York  Public  Library's 
research  collections  has  su&gested  that  at  least  50%  of  the, 
J.ibrary*s  bo^ks;  are  currently  in  need  ogf  pre^ervatiQa-  Jlhc 
deterioration  of  paper  and  binding  is  just  one  part  of  the 
problem.  Microforms »  photographs ,  recordings ,  -  maps ,  an4 
oth^r  types  of  library  materials  are  also  threatened  with 
detetioration.  Stop-gap  measures  like  rebindiiig  and  micro* 
filming  cannot  meet  all  rcquiremeuts  to  conserve  the  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  content  of  library  materials,  Other 
measures  must  also  be  employed, 

^  At^thi^i  present  time»  numerous  j^eservation  pfdgrams  are 
underway-  ^  In  New  York  City/ the  New  York  Public  Library  has 
an  active  program  to  preserve  its  materials  and  New  York 
University's'  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  conjunction  with 
Columbia   University's   Library   School   plan  to   research  the 

'various  preservation  techniques  now  in  use*  Other  programs, 
such^ss  those  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  New  England 
Document  Conservation  Center  and  Cornell  Ujj^versity  are  also 

;  in   process.      Even    in?  combination   with   sii^ilar  noteworthy 
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activitiei  throughout  the  country;  these  prograas  afc  not 
sufficient, to  solve  this  vast  probles. 

Increased  uemand.  Fiscal  pressures  and  technological- 
priorities  strain  library  budgets  at  the  fame  tYae  that 
d«»ands  to  use  resources  increase/  The  kajor.  research 
libraries  with  240,000,000  volumes  have  lent  the  users  of 
other  libraries  in  every  state  over  3  million  of  these 
•volumes  in  thepast  year.  During  the  sasu  period,  research 
libraries  have  borrowed  only  500,000  items  fr<^  other  libra- 
ries. This  sc^rvice  costs  research  ^ibr^ies  aillions  of 
dollars  each  yeir,  dollars  they  can  soarcely  afford  when 
services  to  their  own  clientele  are  being  cut  back, 

laterlibrary  loan  is  the  primary  aechanisa  by  which 
library  users  expand  their  access  to.  a  wide  range  of  materi- 
al not  available  at  their  local  libraries.  Since  many 
needed  auterials  are  available  only^at  large  research  libra- 
ries,  these  libraries  Sear  the  heaviest  burden  for  lending. 

Some    research    librari  es    have   responded   to   this  excessive 

» 

demand*by  charging  fees,  tightening  restrictions  on  lending/ 
and  increasing  turnaround  time^  for  delivering  materials. 
Such  responses  reduce  the  availability  of''>^earch  materials 
which  is  hardly  in  the  national  interest .  Thoiigh  the  prob- 
lems  and  challenges  facing  individual  research  libraries  may 
not  cause  them* to  eliminate  programs  to  share  resources  with 
the   research  community  at   large,   these  problems  may  impair 


-   \  m 
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thfir  Ability  to  »*rvic«  «  national  network  without  the 
asaistanc*  of  aubctantial  external  funding  acchanisms. 

'  S  ■  .     ■  •     •  • 

NATIONAL  PROGRAMS  * 

Th«  seed  to  develop  a  national  library  and  ittfonaatioc 
»y«te«  hat  been  acctpted  at  a  loluti/n  to  the  complexities 
qf  reduj^log^thc  unit  costs  of  operating  libraries,  Such  a 
system  could-  facilitate  the  sharijvg^af-.  riMiources  and  eliai- 
nate  waateful  and  costly  duplication  of  effort.  Components 
of  the  aystesi  include  automation,  nctvK^rka^,  the  development 
of  standards,  preservation  of  materials,  and  national 'li- 
brary s^fvicfs.  At  the  heart  of  the  systea  would  be  a 
national  bibjj^^graphic  data  base  that  could  be  used  by  all 
the  components  of  a  national  library  an^  information  systca. 
This  approach  would  satisfy  'local  and  regional  needs  by  the 
aost  cost  effective  neaas  possible. 

As  the  fraacv^rk  for  J^^naticnal  library  system  devel- 
ops, new  chalXei^gcs  collectively  face  research ^  libraries. 
Certainly  J  if  a  national  system  is  to  emerge,  a  ccwaplex  set 
of  activities  will^'need  to  be  structured  in  a  cohesive  and 
affective  manner.  Tlie  many  discrete,  dispersed  cc^ponents 
of  library  services  will  need  coordination  and  an  infusion 
of  resources  in  four  major  areas.  Federal  funds  could  be 
helpful  in  addressing  these  needs  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
approach  directed   toward   the    individual   research  library. 
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SibliQ^raphic  Netwrk  Coordination.  A  nuaber  <yf  compu- 
terized bibliographic  utilities  are  rapidly  gencratiag  mil* 
lion«  of  records  which  are  being  uJied  in  a  variety  of  ways 
by  diverse  groups  of  libraries.  Duplication  and.  fragmenta- 
tion have  occurred  resulting  in  a  coapetitive  environment 
proik^ting  tiie  prafc^sion^.a^oal  of  universal, 
access  to  the  human  record.  A  cooperative  and  coordinated 
cowBunications  structure  needs  to  be  insured  so  that 'this 
goal  can  be  attained.  When  addressing  this  issue,  the  needs 
of ^  all    types    and   sixes  g«f  libraries  must  be  considered. 

Bibliographic  Records  Standardization.  Bibliographic 
coMaunicatioas  and  networking  standards  need  to  be  developed 
and  disseminated.  Though  some  standards  have  been  insti- 
tuted,  all  bibliographic  utilities  have  not  adopted  them.  ' 
In  addition,  inter-network  comunication  standards  have  not 
yet  been  .serioasW  considered.  This  is^sue  must  be  addressed 
immediately  before  interaction  becomes  iaposj^ibicv:  ^ 

Physical  Access  to  Materials,  '  Prompt,  efficient » 
physical  access  to  materials  nat  locally  available-  is^essen- 
tial  to  effective  service  and  to  resource  sharing.  Interli- 
brary  loan  is  the  mechanism  'alloyed  for  ;sharing  materials. 
H^lf  of  the  materials  requested  are  periodicals ,  laany  of 
which  Bay  not  even,  be  available  '  from  ma^or  libraries. 
Numerous  distribution  and  inventory  problems  associated  with 
periodical    access    force    them   to  be   the   major  element  of 

-  11  -    ,  — 
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physical  acqesc  pro^leM.  k  gV€At  deal  ot  research  hms  been 
underl^k^  to  solve  this  part  of  Che  access  problem.  Recent 
dis^si^ion^  within  the  reseas-ch  library  community  have 
focused  on  establrishiag  a  periodicals  center  which  could 
serve  the  entire  nation*  Such  a  center  would  provide  an 
efficient^/^  reliable  a.  j*?^d,..  tSfjgpQii^.y^  .^^Q5y^s|^^  sys- 
te«^  jsatisfy  the  copyright  •  requirements  of  the  publishing 
cosfi&uni^y;  and  help  shape  a  national  library  system.  Once 
establi&heci,  the  cost  of  the  operation  would  be  bom  pri* 
marily  \>y  its  users. 

Proatotion  of  Preservation  Efforts;*  Though  a  number  of 
preservation    efforts    have    been    established    in  libraries 

throughout  the  country,   these  activities  have  not  been  well 

■f  - 

coordinated.  A  national  program  for  preservation  is  needed. 
Priorities  for  such  a  program  would  be  the  idehtifica*tion 
and  preservation  of  last  copies  of  fragile  materials  and  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  *  conservation  techniques  for 
those  libraries  in  need  of  such  assistance, 

,Stren4theRing  existing  library  resources  while  encour- 
aging arid,  expanding  the  capacity  to  share  these  resources  is 
the  most  efficient  meanS  of  creating  a  national  library 
system.  Local  libraries,,  regional  systems ,  state  agencies, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Commission  on  Libra- 
ries and  Information  Science*  the  Ik-S.  Office  of  Education, 
and   numerous  '  foundationsv  have    already  '  invested  heavily  in 
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thm  ctMtion  of  a  aatioaal  library  system*  The  federal 
gov«no^^t    ttust    cotttiaue    to   contribute    to    the    system*  ^ 

<ievelaps«iit  wbich  is  on  the  verge  <?f  bccc»ing  a  reality. 

> 

While  the  govemMat  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  all  the 
resourc«»  required  to  meet  .the  > challenges '  facing  research 

♦  N 

.l.tbrariea.  it.  can, -add  a  significant  contribution  to  soivin^ 
probieas  that  are  .  truly  national  in  scope  and  in  need  of 
national  solutions.  .  \^ 

Since  the  HEA  II-C^rogra»  has  just  begun,  little 
opportunity  has  arisen  to  evaluate  its  impact.  '^However, 
those  libraries  receiviinj  funds,  as  well'  as  aany  small 
college,  public,  and  s^^ial  libri^ries  have  supported  the 
concept  because  it  pro«ises  their  users  an  ease  of  access  to 
unique  research  collections  ^nd  to  distinctive  information 
resources  throughout ^ the  country.  Efficient  administration 
has  also  ptyjiipted  the.  library  community  to  recommea^  an 
cjctension  of  the  program.  The  challenges  I  have  discussed- 
can  be  addressed  through  this  program.  I  am  certain  all  of 
them  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  upcoming  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services,  It  is 
likely  that  this  forum  representing  both  professional  and 
lay  interests  will  also  urge  a  continuation  of  the  HEA  II-C 
program.  *As  a  delegate  and  judging  from  the  reaction  of  the 
Kew  York  State  delegation  and  reports  from  other  delega* 
tions,    I   can  confidently  predict  that  the  national  delega- 
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- ritat    $20  /million  ^  4uthbriz«Lioo  .  level,     I  hope  you  will 
reipond  to  my  C€»tij»ooy  and  the  gpreii  for  «ction  prc»wttd 
"the  White  Houie.  Confidence  by  extetiding  this  mctt  \ 

In  concluftipn.  jl  vwaid  iikc  to  thank-you  for^the^privi- 
le^e  o£  Appeairing  before^the  Subcoattj^te«  today  ai)|f  urge  the 
extension  of  all  th'c  provisions  of  the  Hicker  Education  Act. 
*  'Jitle  II,  particularly  the  Il-C  prpgram.  ^ 

-  *        ;.-        •  •  .;    i  ,  ,.1^  •     .  .  .  • 

STATSiMENT  OF  SmN      seH>f^DT,  Hi:AD,'REGm^^^  ^ 
.  UBRARY  SERVICE  CENTER,  GALDW'ELU 

M^.  Schmidt.  My  pame  is  Susan  Sciimidt.,  I  am  currently  the 
...  head  of  the  Southeastern  Ohio  Regiorikl  Librarj*  Service  Center 
'*'1pcat0d  in  Caldv^reU,  Ohio.  The  cen|:er  is  ^  field  iinit  of  the  State 
Library  of  Ohio  providing  a  variety  of  ser\dces  to  the  libraries  and 
residents  of  rural  southestern  Ohio.  Prior  to  conyjjg^to  Ohio,  I  ^ 
worked  at  the  Appalachian  Adult  Education  Center  l^^^d  on  th^ 
campus  of  Morehead  State  University  in  Morehead,  Ky. 
^       I  am  l^ere  today  to  speak  for  the  American  Library  Association 
'  in  support  of.  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Title 
II  library  programs,  I  will  be  speaking  specifically  about  TitleXlI- 
\  B — library  research  and  clemonj^tration.  Past  research  projects 
conducted  under  Title  Il-B  ,  have  helped  to  improve  library  a^d^ 
information 'ser^'ices.  .  '  .  ■   ^*  ,  ^ 

Demonstration  projects  have  explored  new  ways  to  provide  inf  )r-. 
'   mation  services 'to  the-  disadvantaged.  There  nave  been  studies 
which  greatly  added  to  our  store  of  knowledge  about  the  inforuia; 
'^tion*  needs  and  information  seeking  behavior-  of  various  etnnic 
.groups  such  as.  blacks  and  Spar^sh-speaking  people.  For  exardple. 
V  Title  II-'B  studies  in  Baltimore  aiyi  Washington  State  look  atnhe 
specific  information  seeking  behavior  of  urban  resident.  In  Chicago, 
'   .  a  Title  II-B' research  project  u^ing  cori^munity  residents  looked. at 
■  'the.  communication  patterns  of  different  Sp^nish-speakkig  groups 
such  as  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican- Americans  and  Cubans.  ^ ' 
Title  II-B  projects  have  brought  library  service  to  Native  ^t^eri- 
•    cans  by  developing  libraries  on  reservations.  A  ^-year  Title  II-B 

-  -  i>roject  conducted  by  the  National  Indian  Education  Association " 
I      surveyed  the  needs  and  established,  for  the  first  time,  libraries  on 

reser\'atior^  in  New  Yprk,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  and  South/North 
.     Dakota  serving  the  Mohawk,  Navajo,  Arapaho/Shoshone,  Sioux 
.  ,.  people.  A -past  project  included  the  development  of  special  informa- 
tion  and  referral  centers  in  major  metropolitan  public  libraries. 
'    Today,  the  Detroit  Public  Library  serves  as^the  central  information 
and  referral  center  for  the  city. 
A  few  projects  have  examined  iways  of  providing  improved  li- 
'  '  brary  ser\'ices  to  rural  residents.  The  Appalachian  Adult  E4ucation 
'    C^r>ter  proj^fct  explored  ways  of  interrelating  various  community 
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service  agencies  with  public  libraries  to  provide  ^^rvibes  to  the 
undereduc;ate<i  adult  in  primarily  rural  areas  of  the  Southeastern 
United  States.  Thislbegan  ai^  a  demonstration  project  to  interrelate 
library  programs  \^ith  adult  basic  ^ucation  programs  in  seven 
library  yysterus  in  !i>even  State?!5.  ' 

The  second,  phase  of  this  project  was  a  training  program  under 
the  Title  Il-B  training  program.  Finally,  after  4  years,  over  2,(K)0 
librarians,  social -service  agency  representatives,  and  adult  students 
from  77  con)munities  in  10  States  had  met  and  made  specific  plans 
,  to  develop  information  services  for  undereducated  a'dults. 

I  would  like  to  place  the  summary,  of  the  fin^^l  report  of  that 
project  in  the  hearing  record  as  eyidence.  Another  byproduct  of 
this  project  was  the  d^veiopment  and  publication  of  20  -training, 
guides  on  special  services  to  the  , disadvantaged  which  are  being 
usiHl  in  graduate  library  schools,  special  workshops  and  by  individ^ 
uals,  '  )  , 

As  a  Titie  II-B  project,  the  American  Library  Association  devel- 
oped a  manual,  *  Literacy  and  the  Nation's  Libraries/'  to  help 
concerned  librarians  develop  Jit^racy^  programs,  Mariy  other  adult 
education  programs  in  libraries  began  as  Title  IjWS  dtemonstrations 
such  as  the  college  level  examination  programs  fCCEP). 

Title*  II-B  projects  have  also  explored  the  new  computer  technol- 
ogy, The  Ohio  College  Library  Network,  OCLC,  the  leading  online 
bibliographic  system,  began  as  a  Title  II-B  project.  Other  comput- 
eriijed  retrieval  projects  funcied  under  Title  II-B  includes  a  special 
retrieval  system  for  sChoQl  libraries  in  South  Carolina  and  coopera- 
tive cataloging  centers — one  in  Atlanta  which  serves  a  number  of 
small  southern  colleges  and  one  in  Indiana  which  provides  access 
into  the  0(>LC  network  for  small  libraries. 

While  the  history  of  past  Title  II-B  projects  is  impressive^  there 
is  a  continued  need  for  research  and  demonstration.  There  are  new 
technological  developnfents  in  the  gMhering,  processing,  storing 
and  disseminating  of  .information  such  as  the  use  of  mini-  ah4' 
micro-computers.  There  are  also  new  advances  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations field  such  as  documei)t^  transmiijsion  which  could  have 
impact,'  As  the  country's  information  needs  become  more  complex 
in  order  to  cope  in  today's  s(x:iety,  librarians  must  be  able  to  use 
the  new  technology  to  meet  thesje  needs. 

The 'special  needs  of- rural  people  shpu|d  be  addressed.  Great 
distances,  poor  roads,  and  often  a  poor  local  tax  base  have  some- 
times inhibited  the  growth  of  libraries.  While  grea^  strides  have 
btH?n  made,  the  impact  of  the  new  communications  technology  is 
only  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  some  rural  areas. 

Research  and  demonstration  is  needed  in  the  area  of  services  to 
the  hcWidicappt^J,  both  physically  and  mehtally. -The  demonstration 
of  the  application  of  advanced  technology  such  as  voice  indexing" 
for  the  blind  is  also  neededv 

Literacy  has  become  a  national  priority.  The  National  Advisory. 
Council  on  Adult  Education  reported^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
197()'s,  that  rAS)  million  adults  in  the  United  States,  who  are  16 
years  of  age  and  older  and  not  enrolled  in  school,  have  not  complet- 
CkI  high  school.  The  audit  performance  leveLstudy  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  adult  population 
.have  severe  trouble  in  coping  with  consumer  efconomics. 


In  a  time  when  Jiteracy  is  a  naticfnal  priority,  it  M  hard  to 
•  understand  why  the  importance  of  libraries  is  bften\  . underestimat- 
ed. School  and  acadeiTiic  libraries  provide  Information  and  materi- 
ah  for  the  sttident.  The  public  library  can  be  a  c^nt^r  for  lifeloog 
learning  for  the  adult  who  has  finished/ school  or  for  the  adult 
whose  education interrupted.  Federal  support  is  n^edad  to 
encourage  this.  \ 

In  conclusion,  to  meet\he  needs  outlin^  ab^ve  plus  others^npt 
mentioned,  I  urge  thi^  siAxrommittee  to  recomm^end  ,the'reauthori- 
'  zation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  II-B  re^rch  amd  demon- 
titration  with  an  increaije  in  the  funding  level.  Thank  you  for^the 
opportunity  to  be  here  '  '  ' 

[The  full  statement  of  Ms.  Schmidt  furnished  for  the  record 
followjs:]     .  •  , 


,  MtgioiMl  tlhx$xy  $«trviti*  C«tot4r 

.\  '••I*  r»«uthoxi»Atioa  of  th^^Hlih^r  Edu^tiop  Act; 

Hm^  Qi  Om  $<Hia)«A«tAn^  Obio  K«si«m«X  UbtAry  S«nr£c«  CmtMx  locAtad  is  C«1^X1, 
Qfeio.    Hm  C4a»t»£  Ik  A  fi«U  unj^t  q<  th*^  SCAt«  Ubifiiy  of  Ohio  providiAf  *  vwl- 
•ty  o<^«nflc«ii  to  fc^  Ubr«t4«*  Attd  tMlcteftttf  oi  jn*r*i  Soutb«Mt«ni  0*0^,  Hiot' 
to  wjiBia^.to  Cfelo,  1  wos:k«4  mt  th»  A|»f>«l«chi«a  AduXc  IUluo*ttoo  C^nUr.XocAtod^on 
tho  c«R|)uo  «|  Morai)«*d  €C^o  ltei,v*rm±ty  t«  Mor«h««4^  M^tvcJijr. 

:i      bor*  Cod«y  to  syoait  for  th«  AMir$c«it  Ubr*ry  A«ftO€i«cloa  ia  ^u^pott  of 
tfa«  t«4uthoclMClo9  of        Hi^r  tfbMCioi^^fe  tUU  IX  U^ary  ?togrM.  I 
Vili      ^p^MkXxiS  «Hcific«XXy  «Wut  X1^X«  XI-B— Ubrnxy  KMMch  Oovoootra- 
tioa.    FMC^roMifoii  ^voj^cCt  coo^o^tad  un4oi:  TicXt  IX-1  b*^  boX|>«d  to  t^vom 
library        iaiotmttoik ympiic^ ,    Dofcf^nitrjitido  projiC£«  h«v«  ^i^Xor*^  iMya 
Co  ptxivid«  inioHMtlOfi  MrvlcM  to  tho  ai^vA«t«^.    ^t^xo  tMIV«  bftiMo;.  itudltc 
Ukiob  ^rotttly  A^Mod  to  our  utotm^f  kaovUdgt  About  th«  lafoiMCloo  o*OfU  oi>d 
iofoHMtioii  tookla^  bobsviov  •t  vAdlou*  otiiolc  grcu^A  iiucb  ai  BXAck«  And  SpAolAh- 
Af«AkiBi;  pAopXo. /  Tov  AXJg^plA.  IltXA  Xl-*&  AtudlAi  In  ftAXciaoro  amI  WAAbi&itcm 
AtAtA  looM  At  tbo  Ai^ifie  in^ormAtioQ  AMkln$  b^vicr  of  urb«o  roAidAntA. 
Xn  CbicAfto*  A  tit  1a  IX-ft  fAAAAtcb  ^rojtct  ujioft  comtmusSty  rAAidAatA  Xcx^CAd  At 
tbA  c  wMiiicAtion  ]^tCAXi>A  of  diffATAat  SipAiii»h*»p«Aki4ig  s^oupA  Aucb  m$  PuArto  ■  ' 
IU«Ao#,  H•lllc4o-'An•rtcAii^5.  Aod  CubjBiA-    TitlA    II-B  pro4AttA  hAV«  brought* XibrAry 
AAtTlCA  to  KAtlvA  AmaxIcaaa  by  dAVoXov^nx  librAtiAA  on  r AA«rvAtiOtti ,    A  chroA- 


y*Ar  TlilA  II-E  projAot  tooductAd  by  thA  )UtioaAl  XndiAO  IducAtioo  ilAAOclAtiosi 


•urvAyod  tbA  And  AAtAbXiAhod,  for  thA  iirAt  tiM,  itbtArlAA  cn  tAAArvAtiossA 
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Aa^^/J?hoflu»«  «ad  Sioux  p«epU.    rk*t  project*  i<Wfiu4»4  Ui«  <Uv»lop««nL  o| 

'  w»l  rMi(t«nCA.    Tba  A|>f«Uchian  Adult  Wuctcion  C«au^i;  proj^c?:  Mpior^d  i*«y»  of 


lQUxV«lfttins  v*riott»  cowioity  ••rvlc«  4|i«n€i««  witlj  pvi^Uo  librayiw  to  pro- 
vide %«rvic*i  to  tl«  ux-.d«y»diM;atiMt  »iJuit       primarily  rural  of  th*  ^th-  ^ 

■  *  *.        . . 

Mic«rn  United  St«t«*,    This  m  »  dattoufttratl^  project  tc  ^ptftrr#Ut« 

library  ^rotr«M  with  i-duU  Ba*ic  Education  progriM  lo  MV«u  library  »yit«m»  U 

■  avaa  sCaUf.    Th«  iaco«d  phaia  of  thta  projact  waa  a  triinin^  ptoat^  unddr  tha 
Tltla  ll-B  tralivia*  proira».  JKlT>«lly»  altar  fo<*r  yaaia,  ovar  tw  tUouaand 
libracla&a,  ao^lal  tarvica^  a^adcy  rapraaantativaa  aod  adult  itudiuita  £td«  aavaoty 

■  tuiu  CJiiW^niri^t  In  fiwi  ataus  Uad  Mat  aod  «ad«  spacific  plana  to  davalop^^r.tor- 


«MtJU>u  aarvicaa  for  uiidaraducat^  adulta.    I  would  lika  to  pla^a  tba 


tha  fti>al  taport  ol  thac  projact  io^a  baariit^  racord  aa  a^ldauca,    Aaotbar  by- 
product of  tkU  projact  waa  thi  4«valop*a»t  and  puijllcation  of  twancV  tr«iaing,  ^ 
"  oo  aptolal  tarvlcaa  to  tha  dliaxtvantagad  which  ava  baiog  uaad  io  graduata 

library  tcbool*,  tpacial  workahopa  ^nd  by  lt^iVidual»,  \^ 

Aa  a  Tttlf  XI-B  projact,  tha  A»arlc«n  Ubrary  Aaiociatloa  davalopad  a 
.      aaoual.  Htar^cv  a^d  tha-KatioaU^  Librarlaa.  to  halp  concamad  llbririaui  davaUp 
Utaracy  progr^ia,    Kaviy  othar  adwit  aducation  progr^a  in  Ubrariaa  baga^^  as 
'   Tttla  U-1  d«Knttratlo«a  auch  aa.^  Cijllaga  Laval  ExMi^Atioo  Progranw  (CLKF) ; 
Titla  lX-»  projactj  hava  alao  a^Xorad  tha  uaw  conputar  tachnology.  - 
Ciiio  Collaga  library  Natvork,  OCLC,  t^a  l»adta«  on-llna  biblloflrat^lj;  aystava. 
\-ba3an  aa  a  Titla  II-I  proja^^.    Otbar  coai|xutariaad  ratriaval  projacts  fmidad 


o  ;  ■  ^  \ 
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■  >•     ■  ■    •  .' /.  ■  J. 

■      '.  ■    •      ■  '  ■  ■  .  ■ 

»u>a*r  TltU         ioclMlu  a.  ivfci*!  r«ttl«y«l  «yMM  Joi'  iclKM^  Ulw*riMi',io  South 

\-  «i'  M*ll..S<M^]i*ni  caIU««*  mcui  ^  in  IM1«m  t4iiei>'^n>vi4M  ta'te  chf(-OCLC 

u«tMuck  for  taMil  llbrarii^.  «  i  ^  . 

.4«  th«  count ty*t  IniiocmACion  n«*<U  ■b#c(ia»«  mx^  zx^l^ Ivi  qs4**  Co  -c^i)* 
in  U>4*y»«  fcwUty,  librarijuw  Buit  b«  nbW  to  u«*  dj«         t«<Jiaologj^  to  bmC 

of  librAric*.  .WhiU  jjrwt  »cri4«»  b««n  Mda^  tb*  ii^a^fc  of  tb«  tv«w  co«- 

»u«i«*t4an«  t»chrto^«gy  U  only^jutt  bfi^^ifwilnii  to  lis  imit  in  Tur«i  . 


'  c«pp«d,  both  phy#ic«Uy,»is*l  »«at*Uy,  Tli«  d^asw^tm^oa  of  Ch«- «^pllc«tioa  of  '' 
*dv^«4  t*«liROloiy  »ucli  u  v»ic«  ii*d«xiiitf  lor  ck*  bXiad  i«  «Uo  i^eAdM. 

Itit«r«'£y  H««.b«c<w  a  4i*tlfi£4al  priority.    Th«  K*tlonAi  JUvMary  Coiuu^lil  ou 
A^^^ucAtiik  if«i>ort«<i.,  *t  ch<^  b«a,iiioii3g  of  Ui*  i|^0«,  that  54.5  milUoii 


«auU»  iq  Ui*  Ualtad  $tiit«»,  who  *ra,16  y«ar«  of  ^«  *n4  o|4#r  4«mS  oot  acrolUd 
in  «cK<>®l,.  hAv«  ao^  co«$vUC4|d  hiab  »clko<?i*    Th»  A<Jwlt  ^^^rfonUnc*  L«v»l  ^tudy 
out  of  th»  Unlv«rfity  o!  X«3km  ttcti»At*d  th*t  two  tbird»  of'^thi^^ijuXt  popul^tlota 
h«v«  ••vi>r«1:rotiijl»  In  O0j|>irt^  with  ^ousu^r  «coii«mtcc* 

'  ■    •  . '    •  '  .     '     '  '  •  • 
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^   .   to  A  tim  i^M  Uur«6y  U  •  priority,  ie  t«  Hju:4  to  u#d«;»^ftxv4 

"    "  *  V .         -  ■  . 

UbiTArXM  pCQvid*  iAioJM.tias  tad  m^trntiml*  tox  tb^  »tudmt.    l^h*  *  public  Xibr«ry 

I«  p4>aclu«ii>a,  U>  pMt  thm  ixmmdM  outlli^  Abo^Mk  plui  oChcsrf  not  «»atioo#d, 
I  ttrg«  tbift  lohi,  iwli  tt»<  U}  r<roi*nd  ttm  rv^uthorli^io^  of  tb*  UI^at 'UuCA'^ 

4cc  litU  8«aft*rcb        D«poaitK«l:i,ot)  with  v\  lacrMJt  Iq  th«  fvMsdi^  : 

l«v«X«   tlvAAlb  you  far  thm  oppostuiiity  to  b«  h«x«, 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  HESSLfiR,  PROFESSOR,  SCHOOL  OF  LI- 
BRARY BCIKNCE.  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN,  ANN  ARBOR. 
.    M.ICH.  *.  -V'  .  • 

Mr.  HmuiH.  Chainaaan  Fo<d  and  members^f  the  Subcommittee 
pn  Pofit^econdarv  Education,  my  name  is  David/Hesidpr.  I  am  a 
proft^r  of  the  School  of  Library  Science.  Univ/rsity  of  Michigan,, 
and  a  consultant  at  that  institution.     •    ,  1; 

During  the  past  20  years  I  lave  been  deeply \mvplved  in  many 
aspacte  of  some  of -the  Federal  iegiislation  weWre  d^ing  with 
today.  I  will  be  following  my  written  statement  but  in  ^  more 
locHiely  informal  manner  with  your  backing,    .  \ 

The  Title  II-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  deahng  with"  library^ 
trainings  is  a  people  act.  It  is  a  ptogram  that  I  am  most  anxious  to 
speak  to  because  1  myself  am  here  today  because  I  was  able  to 
obtain  my  doctorate  through  an  Educational  Development  Profes- 
sions Act  grant' and  participate  in,  NDEA  institute  and  aiso  the  Gl 
bill.  .    '  '  ' 

So  the  Federal  Government  has  had:  a  very  strong  impact  on  my 
life.  So  I  am  glad  to^say  thank  you  that  it  is  pc^ible,  '  , 

But  Title  II-^B  is  a  Library  Training  Act  that  reaches  some 
segments  of , our  population  that  have  not  had  a  voice,^  they  have 
not  had  the  .  ability  to  sjpeak  u^  for  themselves,  t  am  speaking  to 
the  ipinorities  andthoiie  who  are  also  in  need  of  fin^iicial  backing. ' 
It  is  ironic  that  hefe,  as  we  are  facing  the  year  of  the  White  House 
Copference  .on  Libraries  and  Twhnology,  we  ar^  facing  th^  cut- 
backs of  funds  that  reach  our  people  in  many  ways. 

Title  H-C  is  a  tohgrun,  long-term  payoff.  This,  particular  act, 
reach^  the  people  almost  dollar  for  dollar  because  there  is  no 
bureaucratic  structure  administering  this  type  of  funding.  It 
reaches  the  students  and  it>reaches  the  collages.  The  major,  bene- 
factors  ^  the  some  59  graduate  library  prc^rams  and  the  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  their  pn^rams.  The  ultimate  effect  is  that 
each  of  these  graduates  have  an  ability  to  reach  many  more  people 
than  can  be  reached  throi^h/the  initial  application  and  the  fund- 
ing of  the  grant.  ^      '  -  -  v 
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Thiij  a  time  when  we  need  very  critical  an^  capable  personnel  as 
we  face  the  new  technolpgicai  problems  in  our  libraries  today.  We 
can  have  funds  available  for  technology,  we  can  h&S£  funds  availa- 
ble for  resources,  but  without  the"  qualified  peopfe  and  without 
bringing  in  the  si^raent  of  .our  society  such  as  Chicarios  and  blacks 
and  others  so  vit^  to  the  growth  of  these  resources,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  simply  won't  be  doing  the  job  effectively,  . 

Titie-II-B  reaches  many  people  in  many  different  ways. 
^The  cost  of  graduateJibrary.  education  ia  rather  staggering.  At 
the  University  of  Michigan,  for  instance,  out-of-State  students, 
which  make  up  better  than  50  percent  of  our  graduates  in  library 
science,  find  a.  tuition  in  excess  of  $5,000.  This  is  just,  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  under  our  own  medical  school.  This  is  rather  stagger- 
ing. WiUiout  both  Title  II-B  grant  and  the  support  from  theUni- 
versity  of  Michigan  on  some  special  funding  grants  these  students 
would  not  be  able  to  be  there. 

I  have  heard  and  been  sympathetic  to  a  great  deal  that  has  been 
t<;ld  to  me  by  our  Title  II-B  recipients.  The  are  grateful.  They  wish 
they  could  be  here  today  to  give  yo^r  their  voice. 

Of  the  41  doctoral  candidate  that  have  gone-through  oqr  institu- 
tion with  Title  II-B  support,  the  rate  of  completion  is  now  % 
percent.  Ninety'  percent  completed  or  near  completion  as  opp<^ 
^o  71  percent  of  those  not  supi>orted.  I  think  that  is  a  rather 
impressive  figure  considering  that  the  lai^e  majority  of.  those  41 
for.  instance  are  minorities.  This  is  a  very  effective  program  in 
reaching  this  segment  of  our  society  but  its  longrun  effect  can  onW 
be  seen  over  years.  Just  as  I  received  ^ants  many  years,  ago,  trne 
effects  of  receiving  that  grant  can  only  be  s^  in  the  sev^ifal 
thousand  students  that  I  have  had  a  chance  to  be  some  small  touch 
in  their»Iives  over  time. 

I  brought  along  today  a  short  slide  presentation  that  was  part  of 
the  package  de^elonfed  for  the  White  House  Conference  preparation 
programs,  to  the  White  House  Conference  b^Jvg  held  here  in  Wash- 
mgton  in  November.  This  slide  presentation  is  an  attempt  to  give  a 
very  brief  overview  of  different  types  of  library  situations  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  people  comprise  the  most  important  aspect. 
The  content  that  will  be  seen  rather  briefly  speaks  to  every  act 
that  we  ,have  been  talkinjg  about  this  morrting;  aihd  act  Title  II, 
provision  II,  and  II-B  and  II-A  and  Title  II~C  as  well  as  several 
others  that  we  are  not  discussing  this  morning. 

So  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  pull  these  blinds  arid 
show  you  this  brief  presentation. 

[The  film  presentation  and  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  "Hessler 
follow:] 


A 


wormii yjjEiksi  ju>vwia:  stiai       to        "Jbxakx  slid*)  asrtm  ' 


MUSIC. 


imU  iUQ^  FADj^  OUT.. 


aiIU>:  you  -soak*  bcoJc*  »i3o«t  #««? 

.  SCHCiCL  LX&ftl&Uiii  Suf«,  yculfX  ^Qu  ^ikii^  to  koo^? 
-QiXiD:    c5i.  anything. 


;  h4y«  to  vriVt  «  rtport  dl^out 


si^je^;!.    Da.v^  vAnt  to  Itara  About  thA  ^•41;^. 
ttwtr  rtfourcti,  wh^rt  tbi,.v«rioas  bodi«f  erf  w«t«r 
ar«  locat«4  or  how  t^y  c»a  b<  *stutc*%  of  fooU*-? 

of  bcd^  4a4',tb«3rt\Aji  ;;;)bo<ty  to  h«lj?  m  fiAd'^uythin^p. 
I  giMii  I'll  look      stuff  About  usiJiss  S&od  £iom  Um 
»■«.    1i&«r*  ATI  tht  booki?  ... 
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JOmrok:    PUoy'oth«r  4v;4io-vl*u4l  »*uri*l*  c*ii  U 

Th#.  Kivool  liiiiary  of£fr$  aMjft^.,chil<irtii  th«lV  fnut 

>Atro<^c*d  10  Ui«  pubUq  Xibrwy  tAirly.  *^TU  purp««;  ^ 
fit' ^11  Xibrixiet  is  to  Mtv«  th^  p#opli  th«« 


♦f  iibririi*  c*i>  s«rvt  tb«ir  a««fi  ixittir/ 


k^w^  wb*t  :jrour  'iiiir^ry,  ne«;^ 'at*.  ' Whit  ^^rVic#i.'AjV  ' 

«t  tli*  faU  r*figi  of  libraVy  i«rvict  b«i^  prcvicUd  • 
to<i«y.  ptrhap*  to^e^har  wt  can  work  out  a-plaf: 

to  i*prow€  library  aeirvict  ia  Mil  ftgioi»  of  thi« 

C;|ian(;ir»s  wcrld.  ,  '  •         ■  .. 


■-  ■  >  ■ 


'ERIC 


■  w 


)  m 


lajUATpfi;    7$MiAy.  profits icsMl  lihc^rlAiu  «r« 

♦  ■ 

librtr^  skills.    H^ny  Iii3r«ri4AA  or  »«re 

MU^r's  ckQi-#tft;  ytt.MAV'  «cU>oU  4^4  public 
iUsr4rit«  still  tbn't  h*v«  properly  qualified 
Xibraritt  or  «dcqu4t«  f«ciLiU«i. 
CXXimi:    I  &>mu{ht  mil  scitoQU  h«d  li^^raritf. 
SCHOOL  LIBJanIAur:  '  Uitf^rtuoAUly  not*.  Ko^avtr, 
itV^nti  in  %cmm  «lteMAt«ry        aUAy  itcoD^ry 
schools  art  lu^ty  tnou^h  to  vork  with  a  traiu^d 
librarian,  and  learn  tQ  do  rtstarch  on  thtir  own 
ao4  to  uae  akilti-sadia  resources  a^d  t«4\^ip«t'nt. , 
WUATOR:    Idaally/  the  liijrary  i*  an  txtt^aion 
6f  tha  clasarcKM  vhtre  atudaots  can  ua«  atudy 

i 

carrala  to  read,  view  slids^.  or  listan  to  tapes. 
Uth^^  entire  classes  pfteu  ^  to  th«  library, 
•or*  eii^>hasis  xurw       on  individual  library  work.  .  ^ 
SO«Xt  LI&RASIJIN:    In  so««  schj^ols,  students 
pro€iuce  their  ctwn  sli^  showa,  maIs^  tape  recordings 
$Sid  craaca  U^eir  ovu  natai'i.als. 
CXTX2Q1:    Thin^a /ava  chaniged  since  I  was  in 
sci)aol.  . 


sa«30l'uafi^^:  iU3rftrl*si« becoming  ■  •• 

«^tft4ch«r^  to*.    vAi  mat  oiji/sL^port  tb«  curriculun, 
-  w«  work  vich  clMirooai  UUh«rs  uui  id*iAittr«tors 
^to  pita  th*  curriciiluB     Sut  A  orci*r  'Uj  wqfk 

«*ttn*iv«Xy  with  «tutl«nts  And  st«ff,  we  mtd  •  .  . 

cUrlc^l  <iid  tcchnicti  support, 

V0i.UfiU4r»        •  gr««t  b«ip  with  routiji«  duties.; 

JUXEATOft:  ^xivM  hmlii  fv«*«  th«  iibrtxlan  to 

iafoHMtion  sp«ci«Ust,    ^  "     '  * 

.Wh*t  youTf  d«»crii)ia§  sound*  gr«4t; 
but  1  doa't  thiijip  my  fjwuiiy  has  *1X  Umm  things 

lOKjUXOR:    Wh«rfi  a  ptr«9«  iiv«i  o£t#n  (^inMJ>«s 
th«  i^uiUty  ijwi  v*ri«ty  of  libraly  strvic*. 
Trtditi^onilly  ao«t  public  \Ubrari««  htv« '  b««n 
ai»ost  fintirtly  supporttd'by  Iccil  t*x  r«vtnu«. 
So  th«y  h*vt  tind«d  to  XUit  f«rvic«i  to  riiid«nts 
of  tb^ir  local  icEool  diitrjct  or  »uaicip«Iity . 

U>*t  "biwJ;*  «rt-4V»ii*bl«  frcw  otii«r  libr«rift$ 
on  icttrlibriry  lo*n  or  oth«r  coop«ritiv«  sharing 
■  pliD*.    If  vt  tlUm't  ii4v«  it,  ^'U  flft  it  for  ycu 
trom  *rtoch«r  iiisriry.  ... 


\ 


^4 


CXTIZSM:  ■  Uy  wii^vtoor  i-i  hjurd  of  h«4rm^.  Sh» 
^  lar%g  CO  r»*d;  but  tlit  htftiiAt«$  t©  50  to-*  librirv; 

»#rvac««  far  Uit  hAi«UcApf>«a7 

Mrvtc«f  fw*.  ttA  li*n<llc*fp«tS.    BuC  v»ry  f««.  pubiic  ' 
libririti  c*a  afford         l4n^i(5«  ioUrprettrs. 

piwHi  so  v«  cAa  coMKuiicACt  with  th«  4««f .  W«»v« 
b«ta  g«tU»5  br*ilXt  >ottk*  for  ouf  bliarf  t^rs 
fro«-th«  «:4t«  liJirary  for  y«4r3»  wwi  aov'w*  Lav«' 
taUcin^  book*  as  w«il.  ,*   '  - 

CZ71ZXH:    Ca»  of  «y  friendi  took"*'  hi»toi7.  cour»« 
About  th«  Civil  W*r  P*ri<kt  by  iiit«aiiig  to  ttXkinq 
beoiu.  ■   '     ■    V  ^         .     ■      •  ^ 
FUlLlc'UBiUSUAM;    i:h«r«  Are  now  itvAn  rt'gioiiAi 
iii>r4rit«  «»tAb2i*h«d  by  Uv«  ?t«t*  LibrAry  thAt 
prcvisk  for  tb«  b;^ia4  aoU  ptiy$ic«Uy  hAmUcAppid, 
But  fc^.mutt  (io  aor*  for  pt^l«  with  Ap#ci»Jl  g.^'^^^e**- 
Our  i«rvic<t  Art  expanding  to  JtiiA  boortbouwi,  to 
b&«pitil  pAtitnts,.  And  into  priioni,    itort  And 
■wt,  p#fi^it  ATA  di«(^v»rifl5  thAt  thA  library  i»  . 
>A  AQurcA  of  •iifsioa^  itureiJig; 

...  .?«4*i*.^VU£^  ,CJUZ5K:..  /aU*  iro^.  tht- public ..  ■  

4ibrAry  ^riag  book*  to  us  rt^lAr.ly.    J 'a  leimin^ 
SpAnisb  fr«i  A  book  An^f  rscords. . 


Xiish  from  A  book  aj\d  r 

1 


4  / 

V 


m 


33. 


34. 


35. 


37, 


39. 


«&i<;*tiop  in  *ciioo^  but  ;'y*  At^c4  ivu^ythitm 

I         tht  n«w«p«ipcr  th4rc.    I  tvtn  ch«ci(  out 

YOtnH;    Our  libV4jry  h«»  sqim  n«»t  tx^Ux. 

^'vt  r»ad  ««v«n  sci.fDC«  fiction 'star;t&. 
iibrftriv}  h^l^d      fiod  zhmm  uh«R  I  -told  h^r 
h(M  wMS^ii'  I  IXt^  star,  w^rs.  ,  "^•* 

CI&L:    I  4ida't  fc^U^*  until  last  y«jir  .l^'cmild 
0  ust  x^t  library  ta  tr4C«  fej;  fwuly  trt«/;  I'v« 

ii£ir»rV'       ctrtAiAiy  C9^idfj' t  afford  to  ijq.  out 
And  buy  *^  'th«k«  . 

.tCXiTH:  .  Our  library  h««  sptci^l  projects  for 

orpAi^.tt  and  Apv.X'm  tnrcXIii^;  in  •  survival':-' 
'Clx**',  ■ 

CITIZEN:    I-  fouod  I  CAJi  ch«ck  out  filM  to  |^ow 
«t  boM  «r  to  9^'.  clv;i».    f  sh^^d'oiM  (^o  or^Anic 
far^iiuS  to  sy  gardia  club  last  soctb. 
tISKWtXiMj    Four  rtgionil  public  I^brir/  fila 
ctnttri  wcr*  rcctatXy  set       in        ttAtc.  Wt 
b«v«  filAA  on  tvfrytlujw  iroa  MCMibu  to  icbc^f. 
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40. 


41- 


42. 


'44. 
45, 


46. 


47. 


4t  .Ui«  Fritjui*  Qf  th«  Library; 

oth«r  projects  and  yivt  ch«  proc<<Kiii  to  tht 
librAry  for.JMrc  bQQk%        •<;^ipineui.    They  also 

vox'k  sucii  AS  rt&dio^  Aloud  to  hotpitil  pitirnCs 

QITIZK)!:    Oat  of        sitv  tlii^  out-  iiXn^y  o^^tt 
If  4a  A^tioii  lim  iaforkfttioti  s«t*vicc,  '  By  CAlIii^ 
Ui«  ^r«ry  wt  C4n  find  out  ill  kindA  oif  tiii^mi. 
U^t  -  vbert  can  I  fi«t  frM  Yo^*  l«»*Q*v$?  Hov^ 
I  gtt  e4e.'bAt  out  of  ay  t^tMJMul?    Wl;«t  About  tb« 
MoltA  iii  aiy.  yard? 

SgCOMS  CITX2IAI:  ■  I  CAiitd  ttvt  libfAry  to  s<«  who'  X 
tli&uld  iZtXl  About  A  tAx  r*bACt. 
SiAiUUlTOg:.  Xt;A  p^bUc  librAry  is  the  plAct  to 
«t*rt  wh^  yuu  Uava  Any  qu#«tiaw  or  proi5l4»A 
About  Anythin9--Likt  whtrt  to  ytt  your'drivAr ' » 
llcAAat-'pr  wj:;«r«  Co  pAy  your  tAXAS. 
n'OTOi;    I  wouldn't  iuivt  thoitght  to  A<k  ti»  librAry 
for  All  t^AA  thiA^s.    H«y,  but  wiut  About  p«opl« 
wbo  doa't  livA  haat  a  librAry?  -  . 
-PmiC  UI&AJlIlNi    toojoKobilAl  And  ^ooXs  by  'maH 
Atrv*  thASA  outiyiag'  afaaj.    KAe«ri«lA  CAp  «lio  b« 
o^tAlntd  froii  th«  StAtA  LibrAjry.  ^ 


PRir 
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6»8 

Ql':iZfM:    X^'t  tilt  colJU^t  A&d  udivtriity 
Ubr«ri«s  laAn  »  lot  of  «*t«ri4tl  too^ 

*c««M  MthddA  v&ry.  xitarUU  froft  iUt* 

librarian  i$  lo  tui^rt  th«  corrUuIudi  Aod 
rvsMu-ch  of  faculty,  ttwUoU  4o4  oth4ir  tci^Urt 

prQvid*  m:c««s  to  jM^«rial«  for  thoui«n*ds  of  p«Q(pl« 

tbr^tVh  th<ir  iat4rlibr«ry  XoAn.    Our  uaiv«rsity 

md  coll«Q|  li^raxias  c^taiA  $p4Ci4X 

.  coUlactiooj,  docMf^cs,  euij}^  and  rare  book*  oainXy 

-  for  'th«  u«t  oi  studtKts  Aj)d  faculty.    ColI«gt  and 

mlvarslty  librarlaoa  halp  usar*  locata  Mttrlal 
# 

4«  w*U  M  t««±  th««  ta  find  thair  pwn  information. 

^H^kftiUICE:^  In  a<kiition  to  CQllaQ<a  and  uaiv«r%ity 

X^rarias,  th«r«  ara  a  V4uritty  of  aj^cial  librarias. 

SflCXAL  UmRIJU^r  la        tac^lucai  and  busiiui«s 

librarita,  wa  saii^Iy  sarva  our  com^^y  «^loy«as. 

do  Moat  of  tha  iofonutioa  aaarchiiig  for 

Ihia  way  va  tava  our  caployaas'  tiM  to  thay  can 

be  MOT*  pro^kictivt  far  tha  co^any. 

IU5UQl55  H&Mt         day  I  apafit  t^  hour$  trying 

to-fix^  in^oraatian  *about  a  b^^inaif  coa^aticor. 

than  I  found  lay  library  iua  vorld  wida  diractoriaa 

of  buiinait  and  induatry. 
•  ■  V 
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Sficm,  UWUWAii-.    for  «wr  w««r«  H^tci*;- 

Si*M«awiti<ffl  of  I*£or»*tiwi) .    U«  Umyi  our  u4«^« 
liaiwp*4  ©f  n«W.*iUi-iAl|-  ia  tb«ir  f  i«U  toy  ^daii^  ' 
ce^ttr  si«xcb«<  for  Umni.  • 

gUSUHSji  i«)»Uli.    our  liijr4ri*a  r#^y  m 
by  poiati^.out  umm  «rticXt»       U>«  UUat  tr«»dj 

io  food  p«^l(4^i^. 

*r«         ioad*  of  *p«ciii  Ulwrajri^t—UJu  tltos*  ia 
•rt  c«at:«rs  uui  ausc^j^,  rutur*  c^nttr*,  cbarch«« 

SPECIAL  UiiURXiW:    Y^i,  »Aay  do  indirtctly,  2lot 
;o»9.  *90  our  lilirwry  hid  *         fro«  a  i»*piui 

of  t  druQ  with  «  forti^  imb«l .    W«  )i^«r«  abli  to 
9iv«  tb^  tn^^^  iAforwJtion  to  thty  could  trtit 
th*  patiwjt.    lUtcriji;  in  iptciil  libririi*  li 
oittii  iv»ilai>i«  t^ou^h  iuttrlUbrary  io*o  *Jid  oth«r 
coo$j«f»tivt  irrjUig*»#43tJ .    Som  day.  thtrt  mi^ht 
tv«n  b«  4  fttAtc  wia«  ci.tiio^  thAC  would  i«t  u<. 
iKw  whAt  rf»oarc»»  ill  th«  othtr  librwits  h4v«. 

■J 
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ftod  tMlp  ](«tp  us  iiom  i»j^inq  du|3lic*te«  ofi«4X«rUl 
thA^  L%n*t  u««4  vif^  a£t«n.. 

aa^o^UUmu  of  Iibr4c-Ui,;  c«Ut4  coiu^tiuM,  ■  . 
c^otsAortliw,  tvco  MMll  ;ibr*rU«  cv)  obtain 
Much  of  U«  c4C4lt>gi!^;  is  itHM  c«op«rACivaly. 

ty*n  Mort  tiroOiuIs       tb«  iutur*.  ,  Ivtntu«lly, 
««i»w«rt  CO  rtftr«Ac'*  c|uf  fttioos  .au^  cohm  directly 

do  A  M&rc^  thit  ustd  to  t4Jc«  m«  tvo  bourt. 
%UjUUXO&:    ttchaoloQy  it  8;Akia«  it  fi&^ir  to 
EhATt  infotr»«tio4:i.    ^t  .librA{-i«s  now  bAv« 
liu.tro|orms,  which,  tr*  ia«xjp«cuiiv«  niaiftiuriattl 
co{3iis  of  b<>oks,  !M942in«s  ,4ad  docun^tft,  Th«y 

StUSbrT:    If  it  v«r«n*t  for  iiicrotiXii  I  wculd 
rMvtr  Uav«  *v«i}  to  f««  th«M  d&cus«A(x 

fora  U>«  KAtionil  Archives  thAt  X  u^dtd  for  ay 
UMiftis.  '         .    .  . 


SHCUL  .  ItoU  ^  ^  ii^.  of  Mtjrl4a 

■fraw  Uw^  univtt'^ity  r«»*Ardi  VJ>iu)t  fit*  lota 
'thit  Mix  package.    Tht  original  docva^u  'wooid 

•  ?miC  LiajUgXJU;    Anothtr,  way       «h*rt  _  " 

*<iU4;li  MM  lihrariai  to  tis»ir  ciitaUU.  ' 

With  tW.*  pM*,  tb«  u**r  c*a  gsruj  o^-k»r  librwia* 
wiUuja  Um  cQ«i«ortivM  afxi  ^t  th«  p^rtlc^jUr  : ' 
iafor»4tioo  for  t  project . 

-lUSUUTOa:    Y«t  »«ivic«s^  «r#  iucwiioi.  But 

U  %Xill  Budi'work  to  do-  if  w»  a<-«  to  Mtt 
our  90*1  of  aijual  oj^rtunity  of  accais  for  »U. 
Currently  iOM  liJsrar it t "particularly  tha  largt 
oo«i--Xato  Aa^y  awra ,  ai^Tariaaa  than  "'tMy  i>orrov, 
Iht««  Ubrarias  oatd  sort  Kuiay  to  h«lp  pay  tor 
tha  atrvciaa  thay  proviO*  to  oUiar  Iii»rariaa. 
rmxc  UMAWlM:    la  Mickisaii,  Public  Act  «9, 
paMa4  in  aaUbllihad  art  as  for  davaic^sMot 

of  ra^^iooaX  public  library  atrvicta.    Statt  and 
facial  aid  to  liirrariai  hAi  baao  incraaaii^f,  but 

not  aiarl^  fatr  tmn%h  tn  laaat  %k9  i»m»nd$  j^r  

•ax^ict. 
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75. 


76. 


77. 


7fl. 


/  •    ■  ■ 

inttrcs^ta  cici^n^i  %ht>,\^  mi^t  with  IiJbr«ri«AS 

(U«cvu(i  how  b««t  to  iJRprovf  library  itrvicat 

*  • 

cniZlK;    How  c*a  I  b«lp? 

PUaUC  UmSLUI^:         us         W^t  library  <«rvicr« 
)fQU  «a4  yt>ur  cowaunity  nt«d.    Th«  library  it  for 
tb«  p««¥>l«  and  ftbouI4  9fffr  sarvlcts  .tha  pacpla 
oMd  And  waat.  challtag«  is  to  aaka  thtsa 

r»s«urc«s  avsiXabXs  for  sll^-inclvulit^  tH« 
ctUtuTfliy  disadvaata^td.  tb«  iMdicsf^ad  aod 
U>«  yco^raphicaUy  isolatad,  'Kov  can  v«  q^t 
Uiir^ry  strvici  to  «vfryQmi?    Bow  can  w«.h«lp 
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Kalaifnizoo  Public  Library 
0\mx  Public  SchooU 
• '*€st»rn  >4ich>gan  University 
K*l*/n#joo  Institute  of  Arts 
f>rcvlnci«l  Hcusi,  Inc.' 


^rta^e  Publlt  Library 
Portage  Public  Schools 
Kalamazoo  Cqrlege  - 

The  Upjohn  Cort?any  . 


e>       MrhoriiTlni^      j^w  mgk*-  fFiH^^tliri  Act 
_  '       '  APli^  197» 

M^hmH  of  Wkrwy  S«i4^  At  Tb«  ttu^oty  of  1»  im  ArWr,    I  aXm 

i»  XMtntcti4MX  Uckiwi<^  «a4  t)M  MAdU  profx^  tltfp«^  th«  affU.  of 

Oi*»ftt0r  of        AiWii^VWl  W,»e«tip«  C«ac^  *t  UL±±^;  JUtm^^  of 

SdKx^l  U^tfixliiA       mdU  fwr  tb#  iA»  As^r  PvbUc  Sc^doXa,  DU*ctor  of  Untrue- 

tiqrt«l  Htvicmm  MttA  Xml^mUUm  at  tbo  IMv#r«itr  of  $outh  CaxOA^a      CQlsm^U,  aad 

M  M«^lAt«  rfc*r.a»ar^of  I^tio*       C*-DU#cto^  of  «  jolat  Uferary/.*!!*  pri>- 

•r««  mth  (k*  .cJ^  ^f  LibcarUiMai>  at  liNiacai^  Kift^ti**  UoAvaralty  of  UI^imoo, 

I^aa  a«^ciaoc«a  ara  p^rtioaac  to      prMMca  at  bitaviai, 

raafOMil|llit)t  to**/  im  to  a^#ak  la  ft^rc  of  tba  f atotborl**tloa  oi 

UtU  IX*1  of  t^  jUtt<;4tioa  Act,  wblcb  haa.  provi^  for  "Uhjary  T^aialo*." 

I  ifUl  ba  aho«rla«  a  r«at-pA<;a4  aM»4/«lidft  prow^JaiXSTiSalii^^ 

foe  r»«pia"  to  iUuatrau  aMa  of  cW  fiOi^Wty  a»d  dlTatiity  of  quaatioi^  «a 

•artricaa  U  acJioftl  iibt«rl#a.  acada^lc  Utrarlaa,  ^Uc  Ubrari«  ^  npfcUl 

li^arUa.    It  ia  ho«a<J  t^t  botli.U>a  au<Uovlai»aI  Mdia  aad  ^y  .vvictaa  aad  virliAi 

l«for«atW  aUl  •Ifaaa**^  W^Oi^ht        ut$mt  oaada  aarv^  by  ^  Tifcia  U-I- 

It  la  lro*U  that  m  tmmt  plaad  to  raatora  f uadlof  ft^  library  training  aadj 

Ijidaarf  a44W>«rt  of  lUrary  prt^aM  1»  g^ral  at  tiM  mm  tl^  our  atataa^  aad 

tafritoria«  axa  immm^  im  pt^atloa  for       umta  Kovaa  Coafari^  00  Library 

and  lofotsatloM  S^tcaa  to  ba  imU  Utar  tUa  y^ar*    A  ccm  coiicarii  of  Uy  and 

ft 

profaaalooAl  groupa  la  tba  a  tat  a  and  tartltorial  lava!  iMatloia  Is  tha  task  of 


4ft^H  0  -  n.*  39 
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t9  \i^0kUgttm  Mill  i>er««#  tb«  —4.  irMttir  wuppgrt  At  tte  naflfiMMil  Imfia  ta 
fAc^  Moxa  |HK>fl«  tb)r(Hi4b  gT#*t«r  vmrUCy  «ttd  Im^mlm  oi  mgitUm  ccwtgtwt  vdUi 


.  lh±M  1«  Bot  «  tlwi         ¥•  mmd  »  f roXl|Mr«tliMi  ttf  Ubfavy  ftchoalc  mad  pro- 
fttMM  w#  «¥*ry«taiiM;«,  biU  it  1«  «  tia*  «^  Oimm  ptro^MW  vitk  4oc«aMAt«d 

prelMAlM  iiM  ia(^ov«4  M:k*il;r  la  both  •cbeUvshi^  ^mI  Gtb*^:  aocii  cm^ 

tba  Mt  prooouacttd  cbsM^  brooftbt  about  by  TltU  XX-i  of  tb«  UUhar  t4tt6A(iin 
i^t  bA»  b«M  tba  ptiKtiro        a4iC6#M  oi  plaocitias  aaa  ac^MRicAlly  d«|^riv«4  . 
fttuteics  iM  graduate  library  ^rofrsM  at  both  tba  »aatMf  aad^  doctoral  1^1.  I 
bava  b^  tbia  o^l^t^pity  to  MMck  vitb  Xlbrary  atud^mu  and  praccicix^  Xlbraxy  iiro»' 
fa«aioQ«la  ttirducbovi  tba  co««^xy*  «ad  ^  aaad  for  graatar  rafraaMtatlon  of 
mlnorlsiaa  and  aaca  (^tK>gta« It iaa  for  o«tataadiag  caadidat^  bia^rad  only  by 
acoiw4c  da^lvatXov  is  obvloua. 

,    Activa  racrultaaat  of  ^uailfiad  caadldataa  bacoMi  faaaibXa  tba  barriarj 

la4>oaad'by  ac«ao«i£a  ara  raducad  to  a  toI«rabla  l«v«X.    r«XXow«bipa  aiiardad  oa  tba 
co^latfd  baaia  of  pc^oifctiaX  aad  ftaad'  av^tuallT  groyida  m  ooaltiva  and  innorranf 
iw»itt  upoa  tba  prof aaaioa  aad  tba  aarvicaa  pravidad.    814  Il^ft  baa  broufbt  0|»par- 
tualcy  for  mijftotitlaa  and  otbar  daprlvad^M^ta  Ifi  our  aociary  ta  abara  in  tbla 
goal  of  «a  laforaatiott  ayataii  ac^aaalbXa  to  aXX  iMarlca&a«- 

Tfea  waiXabiXity  of  tba  bi^bXy  aducatad  ^''v«ry  cia4»abla  llbrarlaa  U  tba 
alagX*  noat  importaat  factor  in  baiag  abla.to^^Mt  cba  praatet  aad  futurb  ioforwa- 
<tioa  aaada  of  our  aocl^ty  aad  fartbar  prevlda  tba  quality  aarvica  to  aXl  aagaaata 
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UiU  your  pw^Mtfot^        Ck^xw*  t  .110104  liU  to  laciiid*  thki  |K»#^ci«a  ^ji^r  for 

tte  Uili^sity  of  nUhi^^        tbo  G^Aor  MUry  poto^UX  U  no4ut  co^^«^  ¥tth 

'oiaply  cooldt  not  to  tb«  U^mot  profwloa.    ^  U»t  tJiisU  amco  of 

n»ona.t«oat  for  lilNrArlki«U#        Uo«  fi»r4  of  woutli*    lUaMnrlty  fS^AckUtoo  Wv«  bmik 
IftvMOuAbU  la  VrUflAs^  tlsUy  fuoXifua  ftCtfOoapir  fro*  «  vidoly  ax«p«r«#d  i^tK^hiG«l 
ATM.    TUU  fu«4«  oinro  tbo  fiM^tCtf  i^ch  Wo  mdm  tbn  ilooirod  tM^nUtM^ 

froo^bXo^ 

^.     -NioorUy  nu4oat»  tood  co  bavo  aero  fi^^idi  ptobUmm  thau  st^oats, 
'  Tli±«  coiigJM  irttli  CIM  bl4h  co«c  of  graduAto  scSu»ol.  %Ak4i»«  cootiimatioa  of 

CIm  tlcX«  IX-I  profrMii  MUiAstUl^  vloco  it  is  oft^  tho  c^y  toorct  of  fia^UI 
tMlJCAftca.    Qttco  io  tte  prQ|raA«  folXoi^hlp  ttudontf  hav«  «  high  r«C»^of  coi^;loti«oa 
of  tte  progroA,  OAd  Ja4i«  avo  m¥mil*kU  uh«a  tboy  flnUli,    XU«  sHirc«it«i«  of  MUkoc 
iclo*  1«  tb«  librory  «o4  loforvAtioo  oql^^o  £iol4  1«  otlll  b«lo«  tiio  p«rcoot4t«  1b 
tlw  total  popuUtloo*    tv—nd  by  M^loy«r«  foe  MlJ^rlty  caadldatiu  U  sUoag,  «^ 
our  plocMM&t  of  tbooo  itudont*  la  virtually  lOO  parcoAt  at  botb  tba  waator'o  sod 
tba  doctoral  loiral,    Obo  studant  rocaotXy  bad  m  choUo  of  tbraa  flra  job  of  firs. 

It  la  a  pUaaur*  and  «  roopooalbllity  to  ipaik  lo  fnvor  Qf  lofltlatloo  la  which 
tba  baaaflto  «ra  oo  coiuraca,  bo  eoatlataat  with  tba  goals  of  our  iociaey,  aod  ao 


o 
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■.*    .   .  '■>,*■ 

Mr.  Hkssler.  The  purpose  of  this  brief  audiovisual  pr^ntation 
was  to  say  that  libraries  to<iay  serve  a  variety  of  clientele  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  thxpughout  the  geographic  distribution.  We  need 
' .  qualified  people.  We  n©^  the^upport  of  the  Federal  government 
in  thoee  areas  where  this  group  is  speaking  to  you  today. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  I.  appreciate  the  effort  of  this 
panel  for,  the  record  here  today.  I  have  a  cguple  of  brief  questions 
that.IwiU.4Uik.:.-,  ,  ,, 

'  - '  ¥iht  r  will  ask  for  volunteers  to  a'nswer  these  questions,  During 
...all  of  my  public  service  at  tlae  local,  State,  and'.JWerial  level.  I  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  that  there  seems  to  be  so  much  public 
•  support  for  libraries  and  library  resources  until  it  comes  to  appro- 
priating m6ney  for  it. -It  doosn't  seem  to  matter  which  political 
party  is  in  power.    .  ' 

.'Ev^ryboJiy  talks  a  good  game,  but  won't  put  money  up  for  it.  We 
have  an  authori^tipn  for  Title  II  of  $S4,or  $86  million.  The  admin- 
,  istratfon  this  y^ar  is  asking  for  no  money  for  n^irts  A  *Od'B  a4d 
only  $6  million  for  part  C.  ;    "  ■ 

Why  do  you,  from,  your  perspective,  believe  it  so  difficult  for  us 
to  get  either  the  Democratic  or  Republican^  administrations;  or  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  these  programs  that  you  de- 
scrilwd  as  bein^.  sp  - valuable  and  so- needed?  This  committ^  has 

■  been  convinced  of  that  for  many  years  because  this  comniitt^  is' 
the  one  that  has  aut^horized  thea%  prograins-  But  for  sopie  ri^asion 
the  people  responsible  for  appropriations  and  i budgets  have  not 

.  been  convinced.  Why  from  your  perspective  has  this  occurred? 
Mr..  Hessucr.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that,  Chairman  Ford.  I 
believe  the  effects  of  thesse  moneys  being  so  ^diffuse  and  reach  so 
many  in  so  many  ways  that  there  is  nut  the  strong  lobbying  group, 
there  are  not  the  vested  interests  financially,  there  is  not  the 
payoia  and  jobs  and  types  of  things  where  you  would  h^vve  a  strong"^ 
lobby.  * 

This  is  money  that  does  reach  the  people  but  in  so  reaching  the  . 
people  in  such  a  diffuse  way,  it  is'^very  hard  to 'organize  to  speak 
for  the  act  I  am  sure  if  you  Could  go  into  the  households  and  talk 
to  Hbrar>'  patronsi,  they  w^ould  say,  yes,  I  support  it.  But  as  every- 
one knows  WW)  doesn't  work  totally  in  this  kind  of  operation  and' 
see  the  direct  behefitif,  they  are  busy  and  committed  to  other  tasks 

,  and  I  don't  thinjc  they  hav^  the' direct  financial  vested  interest  we 
see  in  a  lot  of  other  legislation.  It  is  much,  more  diffuse. 
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In  my  experience  in  workiog  with  the  HJiementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  and  Hi^iher  jEducation  Actii,  and  provisions  of 
NUEA,  well,  ai»  you  know,  the  State  of  Michigan  was  one  of  the 
last  tc'  accept  Federal  legislative  support  of  any  kind  in  higher 
education  and  also  public  education.  But  the'  fears  were  set^  aside 
very  readily  because  this  legislation  was  so  eflecti*?e  in  terms  of  the 
dollars  reaching  the  aims  for  which  it  is  set  forth  without  a  bu- 
.  reaucratie  structure  developed. 

But  this  very,  fact  is  what  weakens  the  attempt  to  lobby  support 
•for  it  I  think  in  part  that  is  part  of  the  answer  Some  of  my  other 
colleagues  would  like  to  respond. 

Ms.  TuRNKR.  I  think  traditionally  librarians  have  been  a  quiet, 
mousey  group  who  have  been  willing  to  work  for  low  wages  and 
!     they  have  been  the  ones  that  towns  and  cities  have  loved,  but 
nobody  cares  about  increasing  their  wages.  And  they  haven't  been 
*  glamorous  and  militant.  And  they  have  gone  on  quietly  doing  their 
.  jobs  without  anybody  really  noticing  them  in  public.  4 
I  am  Ann  Turner  from  Vermont.  : 
Mr  Fqrd.  Vermont  is  much  different  from  Michigan. 
Mr,  Rochelih  i  am  Carlton  ikK:heii  from  New  York  University. 
in  the  past  I  was  director  of  the  Atlanta  Public  Library  and  have 
worked  across  the  spectrum  of  libraries.  And  I  think  one  answer  to 
the  question  is,  and  I  agree  with  my  colleague  iri  terms  of  the 
amount  of  service  that  reaches  the  people,  that  many  public  librar- 
ies in  this*  country  started  out  as  Carnegie  gifts,  as  you  know,  or  at 
least  they  got  a  big  push  by  grants  from  Carnegie, 
In  my  section  of  the  country  for  many  years  libraries  were 

 somewhat  privately  supported.  I  know  from  stands  this  committee 

has  taken  that  all  of  yoi^^ agree  with  us  that  libraries  are  just  as 
vital  as  schools  and  parks  and  other  government  services.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  however,  people  failed  to  recognize  that  libraries 
have  moved  from  small,  simple, ^wmiprivatexlute  to-^verycomptex^ 
enterprises.  It  is  a  public  obligation  in  a  democracy  for  people  to 
know  and  to  be  informed,  and  libraries  are  the  vehicle  that  this 
'       country  accepted  for  the  informing  of  the  people. 

At  this  point,  just  ^  we  have  gone  about  creating  the  National 
Endowments  for  the  Arts,  and  the  Humar^iHes  and      forth,  and 
.  .  '    just  as  we  have  put  a  pationai  stamp  on  the  importance  of  preser- 
vation in  a  very  visible  sense,  we  need  a  nationak^lan  for  libraries. 
And  it  is  very  Kard  through  the  constituencies  thaT we  have  to  get 
'  that  word  back  out  to  the  people  that  count;  namely  your  col- 
leagues and  people  at  the  local,  State  and  national  government 
levels.  A  lot  of  us  who  have  tried  to  deal  with  public  relations  and 
push  the  libraries  forward,  particularly  in  local  government,  have 
been  more  or  less  slumped.  If  book  censors  come  in  and^  Start 
fcwning  the  bcx)ks  oft  the  shelves,  everybody  would  get  excited  and 
yi5u  would  h^ve  a  hue  and  cry.  But  if  those  self-sanfe  books  self- 
'    destruct  bec;iuse  of  lack  of  support,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  people  to 
pay  much  attention:  We  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  call  attention  to 
the  predicament  but  it  is  a  problem. 

.  Mr.  FoRu.  It  Would  appear  from  the  presentations  this  morning 
that  the  difference  between  large  college  libraries  and  the  smalV 
college  library  reflects  itself  in  the  positions  which  you  take  with 
respect  to  the ;  relevant  F^rts  of  Title  IL  That  is  not  very  hard  to 

'  -       .   .  •  ■  '" 
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understand.  I  wonder  if  that  has  the  effect  of  dividing  the  libraiy 
community  while  you  try  to  snatch  the  end  of  tjhie  bone  cjc^st  to 
you  at  the  expense  of  taking  it  away  from  somebody  elfie  who  is 
more  interested  in  a  prc^ram  that  impacts  more  heavily  on  them.  I 
notice  speaking  as  a  large  library,  for  example,  you  are  interested 
in  expanding  ll-C  and  you  made  the  sugg^tion  there  ought  to  be 
,an  enactment  of  II-D  in  the  face  of  the  fact  we  are  looking  at  2»ro 
funding  fbr  II-A  and^;  while,  as  one  of  the  early  witnesses  pointed 
out,  to  the  very  small  libraries  and  to  the  private  institutions,  the 
relatively  smalf  size  of  these  grants  notwithstanding,  they  are  vital 
to  the  continuance  of  their  operation. 

Now  the  suggestion  has  been  made  this  morning  perhaj^  one 
way  to  approach  this  would  be  to  concentrate  the  limited  funds  in 
a  betteriway  by  establishing  a  need  criteria.  Mr.  Bishop  suggested 
that.  Do  you  have  in  mind  a  specific  way  in  which  you  would  go 
about  defining  a  library  with  a  need  as  distinguished  from  one 
without  a  need?  -  ^ 

Mr,  Bishop.  It  would  appear  that  the  most  reasonable  or  a  rea-- 

sonable  way,  to  deal  with  that  as  was  in  my  written  statement^  is^   ■ 

to  establish  a  percentage;  so,  that  if  a  library's  materials  budget  is 
above  a  certain  amount,  that  institution  would  not  qualify  for  Title 
II-A.  . 

Mr.  Ford.  Now  wait  a  minute.  If  whose  buiJtget  for  materials? 

Mr.  Bishop,  If  a  particular  institution's  budget  was,  for  example, 
in  excess  of  $150,000  or  $200,000,  then  it  would  not  qualify  for  Title 
II'-A. 

Mr.  Ford.  AH  right  now.  You  would  use  the  size  of  the  library 
rather  than  the  need  of  the  libranr?  What' assurance  would  we 
have  that  a  school  with  $150,000  budget  was  having  an  easier  time 
getting  that  $150,000  than  one  with  a  $20,000  budget? 

Mr.  Bishop.  It  would appearthat  ifone  looks  at  Title  II-A  and 
^T^tte-t^^e-t:og^"617Tha^^  is  a  pro^ffam  which  provides  a  ~ 

national  resource.  ■  ^  ^  . 

Mr.  Ford.  In  very  few  places? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yes.  And  many  of  the  present  U-C  grants  are  in- 
volved with  making  th(^  resources  available  to  a  large  number  of 
users.  So  that  in  terms  of  building  this  national  r^urce,  Title  11-C 
is  addressing  that.  But  it  does  not  address  prpviding  for  the  imnie^  - 
diate  basic  needs  of  smaller  institutions,  ^ 

Now  in  terms  of  the  survey  and  the  work  that  we  have  done  in 
looking  at  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  present  Title  II-A  grant 
tor  large  institutions,  those  with  book  budgets  in  excess  of  $150,000, 
is  iiot  a  particularly  meaningful  program*  We  know  for  sirrfcUer 
ihstltutions  it  is  extremely-.meanin^ul,  .  7 

The- Association  for  Research  Librarians  is  investigating  the  pos- 
sibility of  recommending  that '  its  members  be  excluded  from  the 
program  in  order  to  make  more  funds  available  to  the  smaller  r 
institutions.  Now  in  terms  of  determining,  need  1  gra^pt  you  this  is  a  4 
very  difficult  problem.  The  concern  we  have  is  that  Title  1I-*A  will 
become  too  narrowly  focused.  I  ani  concerjied  that  if  it  becomes  so  ' 
based  on  need  that  only  a  very  Cew  institutions  qualify,  it  really 
will  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  effectiveness,  i  think  more  than  basing  > 
it  on  need- what  would  be  effective  would  be  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
institution  at  which  it  is  focused. 
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So  maybe  **better  focused"  would  be  more  accurate  than  **need/' 
Mr.  Ford,  you  are  not  concerned,  if  we  iiiolate  the  small  librari^ 
from  the"librari^  at  the  mbre  prestigious  institutions,  that  funding 
will  be  even  more  difficult?  For  some  reason  the  relatively  small 
number  of  institutions  that  participate  in  C  had  a  consistently 
better  record  in  convincing  the  Congress  and  different  administra- 
tions that  they  should  be  funded,  which  indicates  in  this  area  they 
seem  to  be  exerting  a  great  deal  more  clout  than  thousands  of 
libraries.  That  is  kind  of  an  anomaly,  isn*t  it? 

When  you  consider  the  ge<^prapUic  distribution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  doesn't  make  sense  that  small  local  institutions 
of  any  type  ought  to  be  able  to^  outshput,  if  you  will,  the  larger 
number  found  in  virtually  every  congressional  district  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  something  here  at  work  that  indicates  that  maybe 
what  was  said  about  Vermont  might  be  more  wid^pread  than  I 
had  suspected.  • 
How  many  college  librarians  are  there  in  the  country? 
MTv  BflsHQF^  Do  you  mean  directors  of  the  libraries?  , 
Mr  Ford.  No,  people  employed  as  professional  liObrarians  in  col- 
leges and  universities? 

Ms.  TuRNKR.  I  don't  know  but  I  think  that  

Mr.  Ford.  No  one  knows  within  10,000?^nd  then  obviously,  no 
onejias  them  oii  a  list^like  Hie  Right  to  Work  Committee  or 
anybody  else  so  he  can  effectively  use  them  as  a  lobby.  I  was. 
wondering  what  would  happen  if  the  x  thousand  librarians  in  the 
country  were  to  all  write  one  letter  to  their  Member  of  the  House 
and  make  one  phone  call,  noi  a  long  distance  call,  but  a  short  call 
to  the  local  office  of  each  Member  of  the  House  and  tell  them  they 
were  concerned  because  the  budget, was  not  providing  any  money 
for  librari^.  That  is  an  individual  expenditure  of  15  center  for  a_ 
stamp 'and  Itf'to  a  maximum  6r20  cents  foFa  phone  catTTfiat,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  just  boggle  the  minds  of  the  people  who  are  out 
here  ignoring  'us.  ^ 

But  if  you  don't  know  how,  many  there  d:re,  you  obviously  don't 
have  a  list  to  ask  them  to  do  that  with, 

Mr.  RocHKLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  one 
statement  you  made  about  dividing  the  library  community  to  get 
what  we  want  as  research  libraries.  I  think  you  will  find  in  my 
written  testimony  that  I  point  out  that  Title  11^  when  it  was 
adopted^  enjoyed  very  wide  support  from  acrc^  the  whole  spectrum 
otthe4ibrary  community.  I  have  certainly  not  discerned  that  there 
is  a  divide  and  conquer  situation  at  work  here  in  any  segment  of 
ti^profession  or  our  services.  ,  *- 

Iiie  other  thing  I  might  say  is  that  the  overwhelming  portion  of 
Title  11^  money  that  has  been  awarded  to  date  has  gone  toward 
resource  sharing  and  not  toward  ail  institution's  selective  clientele 
if  you  will 

Mr,  Ford:.  Let's  have  no  argument  about  the  wisdom  of  11^  and 
the  need  for  II-C.  That  is  not  the  issue. 
Mt,  RocHKLL.  Well,  the  other  thing- — 

Mr  Ford.  The  issue  is^  whether  you  are  going  to.  take  yours  and 
run  witlj  it  and  leave  the  other  little  libraries  fendjor  themselves. 
Mr.  RbcHELL.  I  am  speaking  to  that. 

^ '  *"  ■ 
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^^.r,  FoRDi  Because  your^statemeiit  iia;!^i6i  you  are  speaking  not 
only  foe.  your  institution  but  for  the  American  Library  Association. 
And  I  am  surprised  tJhat  their  positiim  would  be  to  separate  out 
one  of  the.cat(^gories.  And  clearly  w0.  intended  to  deal  differently  . 
,with  the  categories,  I  am  going  to  support  Title  II-C  in  spite  of  the^- 
fact  I  look  at  last  year'si  allocations  and  discover , we.  didn't  have  a 
single  i>reiitigiou3  institutioh  in  xny  State  that  got  a  grant.  Now 
that  i$  Kind  of  shocking  to  me/  - 

Mr.  RocHKLL.  The  other  thing  1  point  out  is  such  things  a^j  an. 
effort  toward  the  National  Periodical  Center  arid  the  developments 
coming  out  of  II-C.  The  librar)^^  profession  generally  knows  these 
are  of  benefit  to  all  of  us;  the  rising  tide  raises  all  the  boats.  That 
is  the  only  point  I  made.  ^ 

Mr.  Hkssuck.  I  have  some  data  for  you  from  a  document  wherein 
to  the  Subcomroittee  on  Postsecondary  Education,  1975.  At  that 
point  in  time 'there  were  2,000— roughly.  2,400— institutions  of 
nigher  educatiwi  and  nearly  14»000  academic  librarians,  I  would, 
assume  it  would  be  between  14,000  and  15,000  academic  libraries. 
That  is  really  a  drop  in  the  bucket  numberwise  compared  to  when 
Hubert  Humphrey  talked  tO;  us  as  educators  12  yearis  ago  and  said 
if  every  teacher  in  the  land  Would  write  one  letter,  you  would  have 
the  strongest  lobby  in  the  United' States.  " 
,  That  is  true,  but' to  try  to  get  that  diverse  group  organized  is  not 
an  easy  task.  And  libn^ies  face  t]he  same  difficult  task  even  though 
there  numbers  are  much  smaller. 

would  like  to  reiterate  on  Title  II-B,  dealing  with  training,  that 
the  State  of  Michigan  has  been  very  instrumental  in  the  training 
of  Title  II^B  applicants.  And  I  ^oulcl  also  like  U>  state  that  over  50  ' 
percent  of  those  applicants  ^ent  to  other  States.  I  think  this  is 
significant.  . 

Mr.  Ford,  Well,  I  just  observed  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
that  Alabama  doesn't  have  any  prestigious  institutions  either.  I 
can  see  they  are  really  responding  to  need  when  I  see  for  the^ 
University  of  Texas  there  is  $250,000  for  acquiring  8,5(K)  volumes  of 
Latin  American  materials  and  to  catalog  and  enter  them  ih  a 
national  data  base  to  convert  existing  titles  to  machine  readable 
form,  et  cetera. 

Their  foundation  is  about  to  exceed  the  largest  fbundation "you 
have  ih  this  country  at  Harvard.  When  t\w^  committee  was  there 
last  fall  I  had  explained  to  me  in  rather  direct  terms  that  the 
1,200,000  acres  that  the  university  owns  is  produt:in^  $8  million  a 
month  in  revenues  from  gas  and  oil  wells.  ■  * 

Eight  million  dollars"  a  month  that  can  be  spent  on  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  caijipus  for  improving  academic  excellence — they  don't 
buy  bctoks  down  there.  They  buy  writers  and  put  them  in  residence 
to  write  books.  And'  with  these  scholars  we  give  them^  $250,000.  I ' 
am  just. trying  to  take  a  look  at -this.  II-C  looks  to  me  like  it  has  to 
have  a  little  work  done  on  it.  Now  obviously  there  is  not  a  very 
objective  set  of  criteria  at  work  now  ithat  deteirmines  where  need 
really  exists.  It  looks  to  me  like.it  is  successful  grant^manship  that 

..is  at  work  here.  The  administration's  testimony  pr^nt^  by  Mr. 
Califano  was.  very  strong  on  the  point  that  thij&^section/o^ight  to  be 
strengthened  and  the  libraries  having  regioi{al  - significance  ought 

^  to  be  strengthened.  I  don't  think  anyone  on  the  committee  dis- 


agra^  with  that  But  something  might  be  lackijog  here  in  terms  of 
the  way  in  which  these  scarce  resourcas  are  b^ng  passed  out  to 
5  have  maximum  re^onal  impact. 

'  fWhen  you  talk  about  the  other  pn^ams  in  A  and  B  being  so 
infcignificant,  they  mean  nothing,  $250,000  to  the  University 
Texaa  wouldn't  even  buy  the  cigars  they  throw  away  on  Mofaday 
morning.  It  is  just  ludicrous,  .  And  something  has  to  be  done.  Pre- 
sumably if  we  are  going  to  talk  about  real  need  here,  something 
has  to  be  done  to  make  all  of  these  prc^rams  n^pond  to  need. 

I  would  invite  the  members  of  this  panel  and  the  others  in  the  ^ 
room  to  do  what  we  have  invtted  every  higher  education  group  in 
the  country  to  do*  Tell  'us  what  you  woiUd  like  to  see  the  statute 
say.  Doa't  tell  us  tmt  we  shouM  heStsup  the  ocean  but  tdl  las  how 
to  doitr  and  we  will  b^  happy  to  consider  it 

The  need  for  pt  l^t  (iitamining  this  kiifd  of  change  is  apparent, 
but  we  can't  deal  with  generaliti^.  You  give  us  a  politically  re- 
sponsible and  justifiable  position  that  will  target  this  money  in  tha 
plisu^  where  xt  is  most  need^,  and  I  think  this  <x)mmittee  woult^ 
be  r^pbnsive.  And  I  suspect  that -if  you  could  demonstrate  that^*'''^^ 
this  targeting  was  working,  that  we  would  have  a  better  chance 
funding  it.  But  if  I  went  b^ore  the  chairman  of  the  House  AppnK 
.  priations  Committee  and  tried  to  justify  this  $250,000  grant  to  the 
University  of  Texa^  at  Austin,  he  would  laugh  at  me. 

Mr,  RocHEix.  Mr.  Chairmmi,  my  library  has  applied  2  years'  - 
running  for  a  grant  under        and  has  been  turned  down.  But  I 
would  like  to  defend,  from  what  I  hear  you  saying,  the  grant  to  the 
Southwest^  namely  the  University  of  Texas,  based  on  the  criteria  ^ 
that  exist. 

First,  that  there  is  a  regional  balance  portion  of  the  act  Second, 
there  is  the  provision  that  we  are  ^ying  to  build  on  the  strengths 
that  exist  This  portiojti  otthis  act  is  extremely  important  where 
the  University  of  Texas  is  concerned,  since  it  is  putting  several 
thoiisand  records  of  unioue  materials  into  a  nationail  data  base.  Mr, 
Chairman^  that  means  tnat  those  materials  are^  going  to  be  accassi-^ 
ble  to  the  r^t  of  the  Nation.  And  that  is  part  of  what  the  act  was 
fqr.  It-is  important  to  recognize  the  purpose  of  the  act.  And  I  think 
to  that  degree  those  two  criteria  have  been  met;  namely,  r^onal 
balance  and  resource  sharing,  . 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  happy  to  see  there  was  a  small  grant  to  a  State 
represented  bv  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee -on 
the  Senate  side-  That  mak^  up  for  the  fact  that  the  chairman  on 
this  side  is  totally  n^lacted. 

Distribution,  in  t^rms  of  our  finding  great  iriter^t  in  local  lobby- 
ists, is  npt  very  encouraging.  And  I  don't  want  to  pick  on  Title  II- 
C,  but  I  am  afraid  we  are  being  heaved  off  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  that  the  people  in  the  library  field  are  going 
to  follow  down  the  road  that  is  being  followed  by  some  other  people 
in  education. 

Jn  dealing  with  the  pie  that  is  too  "small  to  feed  the  family,  we 
are  all  trying  to  grab  our  own  piece  to  the  exclusion  of  wmpromis- 
ing  and  seeing  that  everybody  gets  something.  We  are  going  to  be 
locked,- ii^  the  next  few  months,  in  one  of  the  worst  fights  for 
money  for  education  that  I  have  seen  here  since  the  beginniiig  of 
theXi^on  administration.  In  some  ways,  it  is  far  worse  l^cause  we 
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are  fighting  our  own  Budget  Committee,  that  is  comiirg^in  with  a 
bxidget  that  is  below  the  Prei*icient  m  some  regards.  And  we  are 
now  stuck  with  the  Budget  Act  and  with  what  appears  to  be  the 
overwhelming  public  opinion  for  a  balanced  budget,  whatever  that 

And  at  the  same  time  we  have  our  frienck  from  Mississippi 
asking  for  some  help  from  th^  floods  and  some  other  States  that 
are  concerned  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  people  wiped  ^ 
out  by  the  tornadoes.  And  as  of  this  morning,  notwitnstanding 
everything  else^e  have  done,  we  have  a  request  for  $tbout  $2 
billion  in  emergency  aid  just  for  natural  disasters  that  have  oc- 
curred since  before  the  Easter  holidays^ 

.  That  isn't  in  anybody's  budget  but  obviously  it  will  have  to  be 
found  someplace.  And  I  am  afraid  that  some  will  come  from  educa- 
tion programs/  So  we  are  going  to  need  all  the  help  we  can  jjet. 
And  if  librarians  in  some  parts  of  tlie  country  are  not  complaining, 
it  is  time  for  them  to  start  complaining/ I  have  seen  them  in 
Michigan  turn  the  entire  State  around  when  they  got  excited  about, 
what  was  happening.  And  I  believe  it  can  be  done  nationally  as 
well  •  - 

I  have  one  more  question  of  Mr:  Rochell,  You  mentioned  the 
potential  part  Il-t)  and  you  had  something  specific  in  terms  oC 
research  and  development*  What  would  your  It-D  do  that  is  not 
now  authorized  by  A,  B  or  C?  What*  new  eleiperit  of  R  &  D.  would 
you  likeun  there? 

Mr.  RocHKLL,  Well,  with  II-D  specifically  I  mialified  that  by. 
saying  I  was  wearing  the  Association  of  Research  Libraries'  hat  on^ 
that  particular  recommendation.  But  we  Have  ha4  a  gi*eat  deal  of » 
study  to  date  pn  solving  the  problem  of  periodical  literatur^in  this 
country;  namely,  that  we  need  'a  means  of  selecting,  storing,  and 
being  able  to  disseminate  periodical  literature  at  an  economical 
rate,  while  paying  due  regard  to  copyright.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need 
to  establish  a  body  of  imiQue  periodical  literature  and  a  clearing- 
house to  serve  all  types  of  librari^  and  their  various  users.  This  is 
not  just  a  research  library  problem.  One  reason^  ]  suggested  a  new 
title- is  that  it  does  not  nt  into,  »ay,  a  Title  U-C  or  11-^.  It  is  a 
national  problem  and  it  affects  every  sis^e  andVtype  .of  library  in 
this  country.  We  have  don^a  great  deal  of  work  and  study  toward 
such  a  concept.  I  am  sug^^ting  at  this  point  that  perhaps  the  mo&t 
sehsible  approach  to  the  problem  might  be  to  isolate  theseAiational  , 
concerns  that  no  local  State  or' regional  effort  can  deal  with  an  . 
treat  it  as  a  national  problem  as  indeed  it  is.  ' 

[Mr,  Rochell  agreed  at  this  point  to  forward  additional  te^timopy, 
which  follows  as  a  letter  to  Chairmnn  Ford:]  ^ 
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Tb«  Honorihla  Uf ITIu  0.  Ford 
Chaliti&ni.  Sub<;Qf:Yn1ttef  oo 
fost secondary  JEdMC^tlos 
U»!^  Coogress 
6)itHous€  Offlct  funding 

UAkhiitgtOA,  O.C.  2051S 

I  had  Indicated  when  I  presented  ttsti^nty  to  yckr  subcorofttet  on  the 
Higher  Ediicatlon  Act  -  THIe  II-C,  I  aa  elaborating  below  on  the  qw^tton 

raised  in      testiExwy  cojKerhlog  tiMi  i^ed  f or  a  Uational  Periodical 
Center  thrwgh  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  11*0.    I  tKJpe  >om  will 
include  thU  we  c«;\f>r«hen$ive  response  io  the  official  recird  of  tfee 
h^ar1atj$  conducted  on  April  ^    I  also  N)pe  you  will  recognize  the 
iuportaiKe  of  such  a  ccnt^  and  »4ip)?ort  the  literary  cotiaunity  in  $#eki^ 
legislattofi  to  es^tabliih  it. 

Assuring  aeceu  to  periodical  literature  it  one  of  the  apst  serlou* 
challenges  fac1n§  reiearch  libraries  today.   During  the  last  15  year the 
cost  of  books  ha$  risef)  116i  v^ile  the  cost  of  periodicals  hes  rU&i  m  . 
iinpredented  2J^%.  These  increases  have  c«nt  that  libraries  have  beee 
forced  to  reduce  their  purchasing  substantially  and  modify  their  allocations 
as  to  iMioUta  their  subscriptions  to  periodical  literature* 

While  prices  have  been  skyroct^eting.  access  to  library  materials  has  iiaproved 
increasiing  the  deoand  for  all.  types  of  materials.   To  accomodate  this 
increased  decund  econotalcally,  rmy  libraries  hav^ relied  upon  local  or 
Regional  consortia  or  networks  to  borrow  and  lend  item.   Over  12  million 
such  interllLrary  loan  traiu«tions  «tt«  procassed^tii  197$,  ata»t  >*aW-of 
which >ere  periodical  articles.  '  \ 

A  nunba*  of  probleps  surround  the  loaning  of  these  periodical  articles.  HiQh 
costs  force  ltb»<iries  toMlait  their  subscriptions;  lost  issues*  a  frequent 
problva*  can  rartl^be  r^laced  since  publishers  ^end  not  to  stock  back 
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Usues  nor  do  thi^y  reprtiit  them;  and  p^pes  are  often ^om  out  of  articles 
of  high  Interest.   Thfise  and  siailar  problens  hamper  tlvc  relfabiHty  of 
a  ltbrAry*$  p^irlodlcal  records  uhich.  in  turn,  crwtes  grtat  problows  In 
tbf  interllbrary  loan  process* 

Since  the  p<irtodical.,1s  the  slnglp  oost  In-.portant  dccur^wt  r^li^  for. 
coniKinkatIng  research  results ,i  the  problems  of  access  to  these  cat^rials 
have  receivijd  a  oriNit  deal  of  attention.   Considerable  ttudy  has  confin»«l 
that  tht  b«st  ^thod  of  1ia;H^v»jicqt  Is  the  creation  of  a  single*  canpre* 
hcnsiv^  periodicals  center  on  the  national  leveU   The  center  would  fc^ 
established  as  a  nc^proflt  agency  relying^  for  the  first  fm  years,  on 
fcHleraV subsidy.   Throi^h  a  .coiTtprehensive  collection  of  periodicals.  th# 
center  woiild  assure  tfm  p^rpan^nt  availability  of  soaterials  in  its 
collection*   While  existing  libraries  would  be  relied  «p<w  for  most  loans. 
th«  National  Periodical  Center  would  serve  as  a  backup  for  fast,  reliable 
service.   Costs  for  service  w<^ld  incorporate  copyright  fees,  thereby 
co(.ipensating  publishers  for  fair  use-   The  results  of  establishing  such  a 
cat^ter  ^uld  be  reliable  and  tiuely  docunent  delivery  frop  a  coiaprehcnsive 
collDction  of  periodical  literature  which  would  conplenent  and  ^ugr^nt 
local,  regional,  state  and  oth^r  ^riodical  resources  and  c(^tribute  to 
the  preservattoo  of  periodical  Bi«terlal$, 


In  sum.  $  National  Periodical  Center  *^uld  be  established  in  conjunction 
with  other  federal  library  pro<;rdns  that  are  aiiied  at  luproving  access  to 
the  nation's  reaearch  resources.   Such  a  center  is  indeed  needed' because  of 
the  vagaries  associated  with  periodical  access,   A  canprehensivei  pristine 
collection  of  titles  would  be  maintained  by  the  center  in  order  to  guarantee 
an  efficient  and  reliable  systes?  of  document  delivery  fcMr  all  the  country's 
library  usijrs,   Since  periodical  literature  is  the  r*aj<wr  nediu©  for 
coraunicating  research  results,  it  is  in  tl«  national  interest  for  the 
federal  govemcient  to  assurV  access  to  tbts  literature  for  all  its  citi;cens. 

I  hope»  therefore*  tJiat  your  subcQ*.r)ittee  will  act  ^o  establish  Title  11-0 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  order  to  imples^nt  a  fiationiil  Periodical 


sincerely. 
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,  Mr  Ford,  Tbank  you,  I  arn  going  ttf  yield 't^^  Mr.  Buchanan. 

But  I  am  sitting  here,  I  am  thinking  of  a  conversation  we  had 
the  other  day  when  thit>  committee  was  in  Peking  and  had  the 
opportunity,  after  2  or  8  days,  to  talk  to  a  variety  of  people  in  the 
gdvernment  about  their  educational  system.  It  1i>ecame  apparent 
that  Ave  were  gettii^- political  responses  at  many  stag^  aimed  at 
the  so4:alled  Gang  of  Four  and  the  cultural  revolution  apd  what 
they  had  done  in  10  years— that  that  is  totally  r^porisibie  for  the 
^rery  backward  pofc*ition  of  education  in  that  country. 

And  I  had  more  than  a  half  hour  of  discussion  with  him  to* 
discover  how  backward  it  is  and  how  far  they  really  have  to  go  to 
catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  wwld.  .  . 

But  in  the  course  of  discussion  2  days  ago  with  the  committee 
and  staff  talking  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  we  heard  his  criti- 
cism of  what  trie  Gang  of  Four  had  done  to  set  back  the  education- 
al system.  One  of  the  items  he  picked  out  was  that  th^  let  the 
condition  of  u/xtbooks  and  librai^y  materials  diminish  to  the  point 
that  he  felt  ft  was  going  to  take  years  to  get  the  supply  of  books 
back  to  the  point  where  they  would  begin  to  be  able  to  do  the 
things  they  had  bfeen  describing  to  us  they  were  going  to  do  to 
rapdernize  their  educational  system,  '   •  - 

It  was  important  that,  he  thought  an  al^lutely  essential  element 
in  updating  their  educational  system  was  replenishing  and  improv- 
ing their  library  resources. 

Having  said  all  Qf  that,  he  then  said  it  would  take  a  long  time 
because  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  money  for  library  books 
frOm  the  government.  So,  even  in  Commuryst  countries  nothing 
chanijes.  * 

Mr.  Buchanan- 
Mr  Buchanan.  Thank  you. 

I  cannot  resist  saying  I  am  not  overwhelmed  with  the  regional 
balance.  We  have  one  *token  university  from  the ^  entire^  eastern 
si^aboard  and  southeast— Duke—which  is  a  fine  university,  and  26 
miles  down  the  road  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  is  a 
wonderful  library,  not  to  mention  all  the  other  institutions  in  the 
Southeast  Hke^  in  my  own  State.  .  ....... 

-And  there  are  a  few  other  instilutions''in  the  southwest  other 
than  the  University  of  Tex^as.  So,  I  am  not  overwhelmed  with 
regional  balance. 

Mr.  RocHEtx.  I  think  as  the  chair  says,  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
around. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  if  you  look  at  where  the  dollars  and  grants 
went,  I  would  say  that,  even  so,  there  is  a  substantial  concentration 
in  certain  places.  Anyway^  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  You  did 
not  make  those  decisions  so  I  will  not  debate  the  matter  with  you. 

I  do  share  the  chairman's  great  concern.  I  think  one  of.  the 
problems  is  simply  there  is  such  a  little  bit  of  money.  I  think  the 
worst  thing  that  0MB  has  done  in  the  whole  matter  of  austerity 
programs  is  to  take  small  programs  that  are  of  suttetantial  value, 
like  II- A  and  II-B>  and  just  knock  them  in  the  head  for  no  real 
budget  savings. 

As  well  as  1  can  figure,  this  would  anfount  to  0.002  percent  of  the 
budget,  which  is  just  nothing  in  terms  of  budgetary  saviiigs.  Yet, 
Ms.  Turner,  you  make  an  excellent  point:  If  you  have  a  book 
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budget  of  $32,000  and  you  receive  $3,963  from  the  n-Agrant,  that 
is  a  very  substantial  pcution  of  your  budget 
Mg,  Turner.  Ye(^  it  ifi. 

Mr,  Buchanan.  Ms.  Turner,  I  ought  to  say  we  have  a  valuable 
member  from  your  Stjgte  on  this  committee,  Jim  Jeffords,  who 
would  have  been  vrith  us  this  morning,  but  is  on  committee  busi- 
naas  in  Arizona. 

Now,  first,  let  me  ask  Ms.  Turner  or  Mr.  Bishop,  the  m^ority  of 
the  institutions  in  Ihis  country,  as  you  mentioned,  are  inter^ted  in 
seeing  a  need-based  criteria  under  Title  II- A.  What  specific  recom- 
mendations do  you  have  in  this  area?  What  factors  would  be  good 
and  e<mitable  indicators  of  need? 

Mr.  jBishop.  I  think  that  the  one  thing  that  we  need  to  avoid,  as  I 
said  before,  is  that  we  define  need  so  narixiwly  that  we  reduce  the 
number  of  institutions  receiving  grants  to  200  or  300  most  needy.  I 
think  that  Title  II-A  ha^  to  be  regaxsded  as  general  support  for 
junior  and  4-year  coU^es.  ' 

It  would  appear  that  the  best  way  to  determine  need  or  to 
determine  eligibility  iisi  by  the  size  of  the  materials  budget.  We 
looked  at  a  Tiumber  of  different  ways  of  evaluating  the  size  of 
libraries.  We  looked  at  total  budgets^  we  looked  at  enrollments,  and 
we  looked  at  materials  buckets  and  felt  that  materials  budgets 
were  the  most  reliable  wav  of  dassifying  institutions^ 

We  need  to  Iry  to  avoid  a  system  wmch  requires  a  great  deal  of 
bureaucracy  to  adnunister.  This  is.  an  extr^ely  vital  program  for 
the  institutions  with  book  budgets  of  under  $150,000,  and  we  could 
focus  it  better  by  restricting  it  to  ilistitutions  of  that  size  and 
smaller  where  it  really  dow  some  good  and  where  it  really  has  an 
inu>act. 

^  1  would  also  like  to  say  that  I  think  Title- II-A  and  Title  II-C  are 
defmitel)^  complementaiy  prc^frams.  I  work  with  a  l^i^tive  net- 
work which  initiates  letters  to  Congress  on  particular  issues,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  initial  support  for  Title  II--C  came  from  liJbrarians 
From  small  institutions.  ^ 

They  saw  Title  II-C  as  a  very  defmite  need.  I  think  Title  U-A 
and  Title  U-C  form  a  coordinated  prc^am  vrith  national  resources 
developed  by  Title  II-C,  and  materials  for  individual  institutions 
provided  by  Title  II-A. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Does  anyone  else  have  a  comment  on  that  Ques- 
tion? 

Ms%  Turner.  I  think  the  reason  that  we  are  not  violent  about 
this  is  that  both  the  atnall  and  large  librariea  need  each  other.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  large  libraries  deprived  of  funding  because  I 
need  them.  There  are  a  lot  of  tim^  we  have  advanced  students  and 
faculty,  and  we  do  use  their  resources. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Ms.  Schmidt,  the  statute  stipulates  that  not  lew 
than  50  percent  of  the  grants  made  under  the  r^earch  and  train- 
in]^  section  should  be  used  for  fellowshipe  or  traine^ips;  Do  you 
tlunk  this  aorurately  reflects  the  current  neeci?  Should  it  be  in- 
creased or  decreased,  and  should  there  be  a  preference  for  institu- 
tions using  the  fellowships  for  minority  students? 

Mr.  Ford.  Could  I  add  a  part  to  that  qu^tion?  ' 

I  am  operating  under  the  assumption  that  that  fellowship  pro- 
gram, although  small,  has  probably  oeen  dollar  for  dollar  the  most 
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fiuceeuftil  method     including  qimoiitiei  inta  pit)f€NMkm8  that  we 
have  in  terms  of  any  Fec^ral  program  with  that  »a  an  i^^jectiye.  If 
that  an  accurate  appraisal? 
Mb- Schmidt.  Yea,  I  think-- — 

Mr.  HxsBSLKE.  I  concur  in  that  at  our  inatitution,  tl^  University 
of  Michigan.  This  prqgnun  has  more  than  doubled  tl^  percentage, 
from  4  percent  to  10  percent  of  our  graduate  enndln^nt  is  Title 
li-B  recipients:  minorities,  Chkano,  black  and  (^bj&c  deprived  groupa, 
American  Indian  even. 

Kd^,  Schmidt.  I  support  that  but  I  also  feel  that  the  Title  II-B 
reaearch  and  demonstration  is  one  of  the  last  areas  of  rea^u^  and 
demonstration  specificaUy  for  libraries,  and  I  would  bate  to  see  it 
diluted.  There  are  other  groups  that  need  to  be  studied  and  other 
methods.  And  the  new  technology  is  growing  and  growing,  and 
these  arpaa  need  to  be  demonstrated  so  that  they  can  be  reinicted. 

But  I  do  support  the  fdlowship  progtam  ^and  see  a  need  for  an 
increasing  number  of  minority  libraries. 

Mr.  HissLSR.  In  my  hand  here  is  a  flier  for  the  school  library 
media  services,  for  handicapped  students  in  a  mainstream  environ- 
ment; a  ioint  cooperative  venture  under  Title  II-B,  an  institute, 
sponsored  both  by  Jm^kson  State  University,  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
-  tiie  University  of  Michigan- 

The  m^r  factor  that  »  bringing  those  two  institutions  together 
is  one  of  our  minority  atudrats,  Boaetta  Buckey,  a  student  of  mine 
2  years  ago*  The  interplay  is  so  evident  everywhere- 

Ms.  SoiMiDT.  To  repeat  an  example  tlwt  I  mentioned  in  my 
teatimony,  the  Appalachian  Adult  Education  Center  project  began 
as  a  demonstration  project  which  wa$  then  replicated  as  a  trairung 
project  and  was  replicated  many  timee  over.  So  the  two  comple- 
ment eiwrh  other.  ^_>- 

Mr.  Hx^aucR.  Almost  in  Responding  to  that^  it  is  like  mying,  do 
you  want  to  loae  your  left  arm  or  right  arm,  the  two  are  in  such 
bad  need.  I  fmd  inyself  r€^y  split  right  dowo  the  mi<^  because  I 
am  involved  iirthje  inst^t^  and  X  ma  involved  in  working  with 
these  graduate  »tudenta. 

I  know  what  they  mean  to  both.  The  institutes  readi  a  different 
clientele,  the  practicing  prof^Msional.  The  ffeUowships^  r^  the 
people  who  will  become  'a  practicii^  ^fessional.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  separate  them.  They  are  both  vital.  If  anything,  I  cannot 
see  a  lessening  of  need  for  this  act  and»  if  anything,  a  greater  need 
is  r^tflected. 

And  it  is  oae  that  dcm  impact  on  large  s^ment«  of  our  popula- 
tion in  v/ay%  we  cannot  roacn  any  other  way.  And  I  do  not  know 
much  Federal  l^^ai^tion  which  does  as  effective  a  job  in  the  long- 
run  of  reaching  so  mai^people.     .  . 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Bishop,  you  referred  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  OCLC,  the  skared  c»mputere  by  so  many  small  institutions. 
What  specific  services  does  tliis  provide  and  would  you  elaborate  on 
that  for  us? 

Mr.  Bishop.  Yea.  The  OCLC  sj^m  provides  an  on-line  record  for 
each  book  that  has  b^n  catalc«»l  by  a  member  of  the  network.  I 
'  think  that  there  are  over  1,400  institutions  that  belong  to  the 
network.  Attached  to  each  record  are  location  symbols  that  show 
which  libnuriea  hold  it 
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In  the  past,  a  pex)um  interested  in  a  particular  book  would  tend 
to  luwume  that  thfe  Harvardii  or  the  Michigans  or  the  Chicagos 
would  have  it  and  would  go  ther^. 

_  With  the  OCLC  system  one  can  look  at  a  computer  terminal  and 
md  out  exactly  what  institutions  hold  the  it«m  and  can -borrow 
troip  an  institution  that  is  close  bv.  So,  OCLC  has  reallv  done  a 
,tr«raendous  amount  to  spread  int^idibrary  loan  use  and  allow 
"^ff    -  inatitutiojw  to  cooperate  with  one  another. 

Ms.  Schmidt.  In  support  of  that  in  the  area  I  ajn  working  now  in- 
southeastern  Ohio,  my  regional  library  service  center  owns  a  ter- 
minal. And  we^can  provide  tiiat  service  of  searching  and  locatimj 
niatenals  for  1  i  libraries  in  our  area  that  cannot  afford  that  kind 
or  a  service. 

By  sharing,  we  can  do  it  in  a  central  location.  So,  that  it  is 
tjltenng  down  to  smaller  libraries.  They  have  access  tP  this-nation- 
wide  network. 

Mr .  E^ssLm.  Just  as.  an  example,  the  very  small  city  of  Portage 
Mich.,  has  a  public  school  system  participating  in  this  like  OCLC 
and  so  it  is  filtering  dowp. 
*•  Mr.  Bishop.  OCLC  is  presently  implementing  an  interlibrary 
loan  system  which  will  automatically  switch  requests  from  library 
to  library.  With  this,  one  can  request  a  particular  book  and  the 
system  will  move  through  the  loc^itioh  symbols  requesting  the 
^k.  It  It  does  not  get  it  within  a  certain  number  of  days  from  the 
first  institution  it.  will  move  on  to  the  next  and  so  on. 

Mr  RocHEix.  Just  to  close  the  circle  fully  and  aaain  without 
regard  to  regional  balance,  the  grant  to  the  University  of  Texas ' 
was  to  put  those  records  in  just  this  kind  of  system  for  sharintr  bv 
everybody.  " 

Mr.  Bishop.  In  this  exact  system. 

Mr.  RocHEix.  Exactly, 

Ms.  Schmidt.  And  OCLC  began  as  Title  II-B  demonstration  proi- 
.  ect,  lt.,waaj5ne  o£.  the  first  fU#idiag  *^rc€s -for -OCLC  7  or  S  yeary- 

•Mr.  Hessler.  And  much  of  the  trained  people  operating  the 
system  are  the  people  under  Title  II-B.  ,  • 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  maybe  I  ought  to  quit  with  that  question. 

Mr._  bORD.  I  want  to  thank  the  panel  once  again  for  your  assist- 
anci^  m  the  building  of  this  record  and  make  one  more  pitch  for 
you  to  do'  a  little,  lobbying  for  us.  Yesterday  the  Post  Office  and 
Otvil  Ser\-.ice  Committee  reported  H.R.  79  to  the  House  for  passavre 
H.R.  79  is  entitled  "The  Postal  Service  Act  of  1979."  ' 

We  passed  similar  legislation  in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  attached 
to  it  at  that  time  a  section  that  dealt  with  the  special  rate,  fourth 
class  library  rates,  with  particular  attention  to  libraries  to  deal 
with  some  penny  pinching  that  has  arisen  with"  the  Postal  Service 
putting  a  narrow  interpretation  on  language  I  put  in  the  law 
•several  years  ago  to  broaden  the  eligibility  for  use  of  tl5is  postal 
rate  so  that  catalogs,  bibliographies,  other  kinds  of  niaterials  are 
now  mailed  separately. 

And  we  figure  the  Post  Office  is  wasting  more  money  with  five 
clerks  standing  around  figuring  out  what  something  is  than  it  . 
would  cost  to.  take  everthing  the  library  sends  and 'give"  them  the 
same  low  rate.  • 
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When  it  psamd  the  Cmiip^  kit  year,  if  yxm  go  back  and  look  at 
the  committee  repOTt,  Om^  ti^ed  off  and  laid  such  a  tmaU  coit, 
when  weighed  agaiJQit  a  powhUi  savings,  pxxibahly  wimld  wipe 
ita^lf  out  and  have  no  iHidg^airy  impact.  Again*  this  year  they  said 
nothing  about  the  tdll  when  it  was  moving  unlJl  about  2  weeks  ago 
when  we  were  finishing  the  l^tfingeu  Out  of  the  dear  blue  sky  the 
repreiientatives  of  the^.Sf  Portal*  Service  said  we  oppose  tl^  biU 
because  of  including  Severn  7. 

lhair  reason  was  that  it  would  ''cost  tens  of  millions  pf  dollars  in 
loet  revenue  to  the  Postal  Service  to  extend  the  special  fourth  class 
library  rate.''  Ever  since  tluui  tl^  have  been  seisrching  for  mmi^ 
basis  for  that  statement  but  have  not  found  it 

So,  the  committee  passed  the  bill,  I  think,  unanimously  yraterday— 
and  no  one  bothered  to  touch  th^  aecticm.  But  it  is  apparent  that  if 
they  really  believe  that,  there  will  be  an  attemi^  to  o^p  you  out  of 
it 

So,  I  hope  your  l^islative  network  will  not  concentrate  entirely 
on  what  tnis  committee  is  doing  but  also  .take  a  look  there*  If  it 
'  will  cost  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  a4ot  more  money  than  we 
are  getting  for  libraries  any  place  else.  I  am  prepared  to  make  the 
argument  that  they  were  rignt  before  but  changed  their  minds  and 
they  cannot  make  a  case  for  it  coating  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

We  found,  for  example^  they  are  interpreting  the  rate  as  a  one- 
way street,  bbt  when  the  book  is  going  m  one  direction,  it  can  ^ 
with  a  low  Iwte  but  when  it  comes  from  me  other  direction  it 
"'^  cannot  And  dan  you  imagine  the  nunjber  of  clerks  it  takes  at  $9 
an  hpur  to  figure  out  whidi  direction  the  book  is  goiog  at  the  Post 
Office? 

We  are  trying  to  give  them  some  efficiency  aiui  at  the  same  time 
give  a  little  better  break  for  libraries  becaxi^e  we  are  very  conscious 
the  cost  to  you.  ^      -  - 

In  your  audiovisual  pr^slitaiiony  you  talked  about  people  in 
^  remoti^  locsitiohs  havii^  eccepto  library  teeouroee. 
Mr.  Hksslkr.  Tying  in  with  that- — 

Mr,  Fpan.  Now  thi^t  is  what  we  were  telling  the  Post  Office  in 
the  first  place.  '  , 

Mr,  HiafeTJCiK  I  was  assistant  dir^rtor  of  the  Audiovisual  Educa- 
tion Center  a  few  y^u^s  bacL  And  the  fUm  library  from  the  Uni< 
versil^  of  Michigan  serves  the'entire  Nation.  Without  the  preferen- 
tial rate  for  films  that  would  have  been  an  impoesible  venture. 

Literally  that  $4. million  collection  of  films  reaches  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of^  IV^  million  people  in  this  Nation  b^^ause  of 
^.yiat  preferenti^d  rate.  ^ 

Mr.  ^ORD,  I  will  tell  you  Uxis:  You  do  not  owe  anything  to  the 
people  in  education  for  that  break  vou  are  getting.  That  was  the 
commercialfrecording  industry  that  Ic^bied  that  provision  into  the 
Postal  Rate  Code.  And  we  had  to  face  Mr.  Groi^  on  ti^  floor  with 
records  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

But  they  had  a  very  effective  Idbhy,  which  has  hcdped  the  librar- 
ies enormously.  We  sort  of  hitch-hiked  on  their  enlightened  self 
interest  We  have  the  book  publishers,  for  example,  working  very 
hard  for  this  piece  of  l^islation  now  a)ming  out  of  the  Postal 
Cpmnuttee  because  tlu^v  are  accustomed  to  locibying  in  that  com- 
mittee and  to  lobbying  for  Uie  issues  before  the  committee* 
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But  1  am  not  at  a{{  sure  that  the  people  that  you  represent 
tvahze  that  there  in  a  substantive  benefit  involved  in  that  kind  of 
legislation  tor  their  institutions  and  that  they  have  an  interest  If 
any  ot  you  are  interested  in  helping  us  stir  up  support  for  not 
takjng  out  the  library  provisions  when  the  postal  bill  gets  to  the 
lloor,  we  would  be  happy  to  tell  you  exactly  what  it  is  and  how  to 
approach  it. 

And  I  want  to  thank  you  once  again  and  call  our  next  panel. 
[Finar  Report.  iy73-li)7B.  Non-formal  Ubrary  Training  ^ti- 
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/UTAIACHIA^  ADULT  KUUCATiON  4X\m  ^^^^ 

NO^  FOEMAL  UBKAgY  TRAINING  INSTH  LIE  SfcHlEiJ:  1973- 1976 
INTRUUUCmN: 

i 

1^  S**^'*^  I'i^KPOSKS  <,i  iKc  AAtC  [naitutt  Scrir*  was.  <l)  lu  e^p^  jniWic  Uht^y  $^r^km  U> 

TV  4«»fkpn«;nt  and  4c»i|sn  of  tkc  u^lituUt  »5j^r«'  wi»  prrJknUa  u^hmi  the  muUi^.U  (U>8)  immM^-lJo.i 
rewwfck  4mJ  u^mii.^c  iHaj«:U  «»f  Uw  AAEC^f.lfa  Uy  ibr  ut^prow^mcu  6f  practk**  in  miuU  etJuc-lWn  Over  « 
»«ii^-y#Af  j^iuhJ.  »«jof  i:aocii«^iiiti««Uiy  \i^cumd  0**  OaUr  •  *Uc„U«  upon  yMk  Ubufki: 

4im<x*t  aUay*  tram  pM^rtty,  U  Ai»K>  ihc  p«r»u«  ino*t  unlikely  t«  b-vc  nuK.cv  to  p«n:W  lirojril 
iftfofrtt4tH>n.  TtK?  publk-  iiiw*i7.  a  re*4ly  iVv*  »a«fve;  k.  huwr-v^'f,  «ri  fo^ri^n  pU«  to  Oh; 

nit»f*^<w:y    coop<r*tio«         objc^Uvc    wWnh    Um4    ^nne^kUd    dl    pur^iou.  ikmonOr^lion 


(3) 


a<\Uvit»#i--fiWH:.ud  ««i»*lr*i(iU.  Ekcjm^  of  the  n«tun  of  the  proUem 

fa«ntifk#4  in  (I)  Aiiovc  tKe^lir  to  audy  uiit-iuc  coikW«Uv€  KfocU  between  JmU  two 

pro^r^mti. 

AAtC  vkw  tfl  l»iM:Uo^Ulfc*c>  wa*  whwUhUv  «:h«»pii^  ij  it  cbM^ii^  m  tW  llfutv^ 
SUt«».  Th#  AAKC  ih^m^ht,  nUmrly  p^aiU-Uiv^  that  of  iUr  Adult  Perrofn^^ncc  Uvcl  SiMiiy,  AFL,  ami 
Project  Nr^atATt  of  CAiia*U.  Kjui  br^un  to  focu*  aUeutio4i  upon  cvj»aiiain^  ikfiiiitioiw  of  liuucy. 
Ki^jur*  I  aiuMrAtc«  ih«  ckaii^ia^  plUlo*op^iy  of  litw-Ky  iti  whkk  U»«  AAW*!  U:c»#iw-  ^  propixinlt  uf 
ih«  tra^hin^  ihc  •yplu'mtm^  of  ihr  «duhii  d<vrlopi4j|{  »killi  to  th«ir  every djiy  ii^diviauai  p*oLk,« 
•oJyi4Vif.  Thk  «*piof*tion  ilHlK^t^d  two  rrUtrd  jvU>rit;^i:  (a)  {Ik;  d«vi-lopii*i.nt  of  liic 
in»UuclK«»  ill  [xU^  j<>^,  familj-  copti*^  «iid,(b)  the  nccf'^iwry  intcr«4;<-rii:y  ii^^iao^  Ui 

Khc  l\nk  priority.  Wbrn  cwHvppfaliiH,  i«  achkviNi  U'twirw  the  two  a^cacic»,  pubiic  liUanVn  a^ui  »duU 
edui'atioa  pfo^ra«i«.  p*iWk  librari*.  mu»t  br  >»ff|i4fr*l  to  appfopr iatfly  tcn^  (kr  aew  n>id<  r  wh<:it  he 
«PiK-»rt,  That  iLTvk«  mwta  im:liKic  tlioiK*  kind*  of  fttatcfiil*  rdatcd  to  fuiu^ml  UtiTacy^-co^Mt^^ 
<4,1U  Rial«TiaU  r.-<;|uiftNl   by   clH-nt5   in   tlic  ^ipHr.Uinn  .uf  newly   ^a^^uxid  Ailh  m  funUiit; 
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Mr.  FoHD.  Without  objection,  the  prepared  statements  submitted 
under  the  rules  to  the  committee  by  members  of  the  panel  will  be 
insertiiid  in  full,  in  the  record  at  this  point 

YoU^ay  proceed  in  the  order  that  you  deem  mo^t  appropriate  to 
add  to  or  suppleni^nt  in  any  way  you  want  to  comment  or  high- 
light the  prepared  statements. 

rmS  VlII  PANKI^  ROY  L,  WCX)LDRU)GE,  PRESIDENT,  NAT40N- 
AL  COMMISSION  FOR  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION,  BOSTON, 
MASS.;  DR,  KENNETH  RYDER,  PRESIDENT,  NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY,  BOSTt)N,  MASS.;  FATHER  MALCOLM  CARRON, 
/I^RESIUENT.  UNIVERITY  OF  DETROIT,  DETROIT,  MICH.; 
ROiiER  A.  HOLMES,  DEAN  OF  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS/ GENERAL 
MOTORS  INSTITUTE,  FLINT,  MICH.;  AND  ADA  SALISBURY, 
PROGRAM  (XK)RD1NATC)R,  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION,  ASH- 
LAND COMMUNIT>^  COLLEGE,  ASHLAND,  KY. 

Mn  Rydkk.  I  am  pn^ident  of  Northeastern  University,  Kenneth 
Ryder.  I  have  worked  in  an  informal  way  with  members  of  your 
staff  in  assembling"  a  representative  group^bf^-institutions  today 
deeply  concerned  about  coopei*ative  education. 

\Ve  have  Ms.  Ada  Salisbury,  representing  a  public  community 
College;  a  representative  from  GM  representing  a  large jemployer  of 
co-op  students-  I  will  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  large  urban 
university  deeply  committed  to  cooperative  education. 

Roy  Wooldridge,  representing  the  National  Commissibn,  will  sup- 
plement my  presentation  and  Father  Carron,  the  president  of  the 
university  of  Detroit,  will  set  forth  for  the  committee  a  kind  of 
specific  case  study  of  some  of  the  changes  that  might  be  introduced 
with  the  support  of  your  committee,  y 

Before  beginning,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ,  chairman  whether 
there  are  some  limitations  of  time  that  should  guide  us  Jn  our 
informal  presentations. 

.  Mr.  Ford.  Well,  the  House  is  in  session  and  I  do  not  expect  that 
thert?  will  be  very  many  votes.  We  just  passed  up  a  quorum  which 
we  will  have  to  explain  to  our  constituents,  but  if  theire  is  a  vote, 
we  will  "break  and  com|^  back.  We  hope  we  can  conclude  in  about 
an  hour.  . 
Mr,  Rydek.  We  will  try  to  keep  our  p^pentations  fairly  brief 

STATEMENT  OF  ADA  SALISBURY,  PROGRA^  COORDINATOR, 
COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION,  ASHLAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Ms.  Salisbuuy.  I  am  Ada  Salisbury,  program  coardinatbr,  Coop- , 
^rative  Education, 'Ashland  Community  College,  I  am  1  of  13  com- 
rtiunity  colleges  in  tlie  university  system  located  in  northeastern  - 
Kentucky.  My  remarks  will  be  specifically  regarding  title  VIII, 
cooperative  education. 

Cooperative  education  is  recognized  as  an  alternative  educational 
sti^ategjifin  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  Unitefd^  States.  It  pro- 
vides students  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  off-i'ampus 
wo?;k  experience  related  to  their  academic  major  but-^  it  is  more 
than  just  work  experience.  It  is  an  approach  that  is  structured  to 
be  blended  with  the  students*  academic  major  and  as  well  to  meet 
other  specific  needs. 
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The  basic  philpeophy  of  co-op  in  the  Nation  has  not  changed 
drafitically  since  the  early  1900  s.  However,  there  have  been  some 
programmatic  (differences  that  have  come  about  in  recent  years. 

Frora  the  early  1900's  to  the  1980  s  co-op  was  lai^g^ly  limited  to 
large  universities  in  the  Nation  and  in  many  instances  limited  in 
the  numbef  of  pn^ams  in  which  it  was  available.  In  1969  there 
were  fewer  than  200  coK)p  programs  reported  in  the  Nation.  How- 
ever, by  1977  over  1,000  programs  were  reported  operational  at 

rist  secondary  levels. 
The  interest  and  subsequent  growth  in  cooperative  education  was 
hot  by  abcident.  And  it  was  in  large  part  due  to  Federal  legislation 
*ipporting  coop.  The  1976  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  made  significant  changes  and  certainly  opened  up  new  doors 
for  more  colleges  and  universities  to  participate  in  coop. 

Prior  to  the  1976  amendment^  the  Federal  support  wa?  limited 
to  those  schools  that  could  operate  c<H)p  on  >vhat  we  have  termed  a 
purely  alternating  calendar  schedule,  the  most  frequent  pattern 
^i>eiii)g  alternating  seniesters  or  quarters  of  work  experience  with 
,<?quAl  quarters  of  on-campus  full-time  study. 

The  1976  amendAient  supported  an  alternative .  approach  in  a 
term  that  I  think  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  community  college: 
the  approach  called  the  ^  parallel  concept, Y  where  the  student  could 
actually  work  and  go  to,  school  during  any  one  given  sem^ter  or 
quarter.  And  this  was  the  door  that  was  Toperted,  particularly  for 
the  srnall  college  or  the  small  commuxijity  college  or  technical 
school. 

Within  the  past  5  years,  coK)p  programs  at  the  2-year  level  in  the* 
United  States  have  taker!  on  a  new  significance  in  the  total  coop 
movement.  Now,  currently  operating  in  the  United  States'  are  over 
1,200  community  college  enrolling  over  4  million  students  in  regu- 
lar academic  prc^ams,  with  an  additional  3  million  in  continuixxg 
education  community  service  programs.  \ 
*  And  to  understand  why  co-op  is  so  important  to  thc^  of  us  at 
the  2-year  level  as  being  equally  important-also  at  the  4-year  aijd 
major  university  levei/you*  have  to  look  just  briefly  at  the  profile  of 
the  community  cpllege  student.  As  a  number  of  the  traditional 
students,  college  level  students  begins  to  decline,  institutions  will 
havfe  to  look  at  the  more  mature  student  population. 

These  are  often  referred  to  on  university  campuses  as  the  '*i»ew 
'student.**  But  the  community  college  has  always  known  this  new 
student.  I  will  briefly  characterize'  some  distinguishing  factors  of 
the  new  student. 

Many  individuals  we  see  on  community  college  campuses  gre 
more  mature  in  that  the  average  age  of  tlie  student  now  enrolling 
is  weir  above  25,  more  accurately  approacliing  30.  ^ 

Mr.  FOro.  Could  I  interrupt  there? 

Ms;  Salsibury.  Yes.  * 

Mr.  Ford  The  committee  has  received  from  the  American, 
ciation'  of  Junior  Colleges  statistics  for  the  current  academic  year 
that  indicates  that  average  age  i|,  30  and  that  the  average^  age  for 
females  is  35. 

Ms.  Salisbury.  Right.      •  ^ 

Mr  Ford,  A  lot  of  people  shake  their  heads  like  this  when  we 
tell^t;ihem  about  it.  We  have  asked  them  to  check  and  recheck  and 
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they  in^t  that  is  the  case.  And  when  put  together  with  your 
teetimony,  it  is  some  indication  of  how  rapidly  the  ages  are  increas- 
ing in  those  institutions.  ' 
Ms/ SiUOSBURY.  lUght.  Thank  you. 

Many  of  these  individuals,  as  Chairman  Ford  just  indicated,  are 
females.  And  ^ye  see  them  being  forced  to  enter  a  postsecondary 
education  training  while  in  mc^t  instances  being  the  head  of  the 
household,  assuming  the  role  for  providing  the  necessary  obvious 
expenses.  These  people  are  immobile  and  they  are  attracted  to  tbe 
community  college  because  of  the  accessibility  to  campus. 

Another  group  of  the  new  student  population  are  thc^  individ- 
uals who  for  various  reasons  are  entering  educational  training  for 
retraining  or  uj^raded  training.  Characteristically  they  too  be- 
cause of,  in  many  instances,  family  ties  are  limited  in  their  ability 
to  become  mobile  either  for  entering  a  pc^t  secondary  training 
program  or  for  participating  in  co-bp  specifically. 

Community  colleges'  also  attract  the  younger  student  population: 
.    those  high  school  students.  Many  of  thera  are  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  blue  collar  workers.  Two-thirds  of  these  students  are 
first  generation  college  students.  . 

Co-op  is  an  educational  strategy  that  is  vital  to  these*  groups  as 
weir  as  to  the  other  students  enrolling  in  community  colleges.  In 
the  1976  amendments,  the  words,  "full-time,"  were  removed,  thus 
permitting  colleges  that  were  operating  ccM?p  on  a  paralLel  ap- 
proach to  be  eligible  for  Federal  funds.  \ 

Again,  this  concept  permitted  student— and  classically  I  like  to 
identify  that  within  any  5^ay  period  that  they  can  work  and 
participate  in  a  co-op  assignment, 

I^bablyTHe  most  significant  fact  is  that  this  utilize  local  em- 
ployers.  Again,  there  are  limitations  geographically  in  that  stu- 
dents have  to  be  accessible  to  tha  campus  and  in  m<^t  instances  I 
think  the  way  we  operate  generally  within  a  35-mile  radius  of  the 
institutions  gives  students  the.  flexibility  to  attend  on-campus 
classes  as  well  as  participate  in  the  co-op  experience. 

The  faculty  members  too  receive  the  benefits  in  that  fhey  are 
constantly  in  contact  with  the  student  with  immediate  feedback 
from  the  student  providing  input  info  the  classroom  and  certainly^ 
accessibility  of  the  local  co-op  assignment  to  the  memt^rs  of  tlie 
faculty. 

TJ^  survey  of  co-op  to  the  United  States  in  1977  show  that  in 
1969^  the  community  colleges  participating  in  the  total  co-op 
community,  there  were  only  17  percent  of  the  total  programs. 
However,  in  1977  community  colleges  represented  46  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  schools  reporting  operating  co-op  educational  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  estimated  today  there  are  over  205,000  students  participat- 
ing in  co-op.  And  more  than  half  of  this  total  number  come  from 
the  junior  college  level.  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  average  senior  college  C0K)p 
pn^ram  reports  110  students  while  the  community  college  pro- 
gram reports  an  average  of  117  students.  It  is  apparent  then  that  a 
large  significant  percentage  of  the  employers  of  cooperative  educa- 
V  tion  students  are  those  employers  that  come  from  all  segments  of 
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the  business  community:  the  small  employer  as  well  as  the  large 
corporation. 

In  fiscal  year  1978  there  wire  320  awards  for  administration 
grants  under  title  VIIl.  And  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of 
this  total  number  of  grants  that  were  given,  91  percent  are  still 
ineligible  for  continuing  years  of  support  on  the '5-year  limitation 
scale,  , .     .  \ 

For  fiscal  year  1979  over  600  applications  were  received  request- 
.  ing  over       million.  It  is  apparent  now  that  a  concentrat^  initia- 
■  tive  has  been  exerted  to  shift  the  direction  of  grant  awards\in  such 
a  way  that  title  VIII  moneys  could  and  would  be  used  to  Cjpnvert 
totally  several  urban  imiversities  or  several  urban  unversiiies  to 
cooperative  education.  -  \ 

It  such  a  shift  in  direction  is  successful,  it  is  likely  that  ^Jmall 
institutions  or  even  ,  large  ones  of  a  non-urbaji  nature  would  be 
ineligible  for  title  VIII  grant  awards  at  the  current  appropriations 
level  *  \ 

In  a  recent  message  to 'the  membership  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Education  Association,  our  professional  group,  the  president 
stated,  arid  I  quote  one  sentence:  *lf  such  a  shift  in  direction  is^ 
successful,  I  fear  that  the  posture  of  cooperative  education  in  this 
country  will  be  threatened.  V  . 

It  is  also  apparent  now  that  Congress  has  recognized  the^poten^- 
tial  of  co-op  in  its  contined  support  with  Federal  dollars. 

If  the  urban  thrust  is  supported,  my  request  is  that  it  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  non^rban  college  or  university  currently  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  sound  cooperative  education  prograipi.  It  is 
-also  recognized  that  several  years  ^e  needed  for  institutions  to 
develop  sound. programs*  ^ 

And  this  again  was  supported  by  the  amendmente  of  1976  in- 
creasing the  years  of  eligibility  from  3  to  5  years  and  also  increas- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  funding,  to  which  one  single  .institu- 
tion is  eligible  from  $75,000  to  $175,000.  Yet,  the  irony  is  that  last 
year  the  Average  award  for  an  administration  grant  was  just  slight- 
ly over  $42,000.. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  recommendation  that  if  title  VIII  legisla- 
tion is  to  achieve  its  congressional  intent,  it  is  imperative  that  it  be 
applied  fairly  and  equally  and  not  be  modified  indirectly  to  benefit 
a  limited  numl^r  of  institutions. 

[The  full  statement  of  Ms.  Ada  Salisbury  follows:]  4 
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TESTIMONY  ■ 
SUBMITTED  BY 

A»hi«nd  Comaiunity  Collage 

i**00  Colleg*  Drive 
Aal^ian^d,  Kentucky-  <*LI01 


Coop.r.tiv.  Eduction  i«  r.coiniz.d  «.  .n  alt.rnitiv'f 
.       .duction*!  nrit.gy  in  pb«V  ..cond.ry  in.titutAon.  in  th, 
•   ..  -^Unit.d  St«t«.     Coop.r*tiye  .£dmc«ti««  provide,  .tudint.  with 
:    .n  opportunity  to  .ppiy  cl.„roo«  .tb.cry.4n  m  r«l-worJc  ' 
.itu«-tion  th.t  i.  .or.  th.1.  3«.t  vork  .xperi.nc,.     It  i. 
*n  approach  structured '  tc.  ,tud.nt«<  .cade.ic  ».jors  and. 
..     :  •:pl.n«ad  to  .nh.uc.  th.  total  .ducational  prpgraa.  Basic 

Coop.rativ.  Education  ha.  ramain.d  rathar    '  • 
y,-:-^^'t»T^t'Mi^c*  th..M^Xy^.X9Q0^,,     How.V^r.  progra.aatiq  '  * 
.,.._^di*f*r.«oa,;  hivi  aurfac^d.  ia  ycant  y.r.  to  batter  «^ 

V^::'^^*  •t^"t-Population.     Fro«  th.  aarly 

-;\i«00'a  .to  t.ha;i^60'.  Cooparativ.  .Education  wa.  ko.tly 

.  ■■  j;i«itad.to;»i^}or  uoiv.r.iti...  aad  'avsn  during  thi.  pariod'  ' 
.y  to  atud.nta.  in  only  a  liBitad  nu«b.r  of  ' 

■%  '*c^.mU.:P^g^Mm,,.    I«-,1969  f.w.r  than  200  coll.gas  and      ,  .' 

^  .:•^iv.^.i1^i:M  raport.d  operational  Cooparativ.  Edocatioa    '   ' 

'P^ira..;  how.v.r.  by  1977  ov.r.  l  ,000  po.t  sacoadary 
■.ia.titutionar.port.d  vi.hli,  op.rationai  Coop.rativa 
'     Education  B*ograa«.- 

Th.  iatft^.t  and  au€..quent  growtfe  in  Covp.rativa 
•    Education^^^^i  not  by  accident,  and  was  i,n  larg.  parj,  due 
to  ch^g.,  in  F.d.ral  L.gislation  .upporting  Cooperative 
Edu/atioa  pr^.«.     The  1976  Aa.'nda.nt.  to  th.  Higher 
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Education  Act  m«a«  significant  changes  by  op,»ning  n«v  doopis  . 

for  ^pvm  coli^gips  and  universities  in  t.h«  Unitad  S't:«t«s  to 

initiata  and  •xpand  Coop^rat iv«  Edu^at ion  prograips.  ?rio» 

to^h«  1976  A»«hd»«nts ,   Federal  support  was   granted  to 

instltutlQns  operating  Cooperative  Education  on  an  Alternating 

.  pattern  whereby  Students  spent  sp.ecific  periods   in  fulltime, 

acedftfiic  study  and  periods   in  fulltiiye*   relat^iJ  work.  The 

U«ual  pattern  was  tp  alternate  semesters  oj;  quarters-  This 

approach^  still  ;Ld  effect  in  a  large  number  of  universities, 

was  not   in  many   i^istanc^s  functional  within'  saailer  colleges, 

co»«unity  colleges,  *aud  technical   institutes.  . 

.Within  the   past  five,  y.a^rs  Cooperative  Education 

programs   in  t^o-year  post  secondary  in^ t  itut-ions  l^n  the 

Uaitad  Statas  have   taken  on  a  new  significance.     Now  currently 

operating  are  1 , 23i*,{Comaiunlty  colleges  and  technical  institute* 

throughout  the  United  States  enrollifig  ov^r  four  million 

atudenta,  with  an  additii^naO,  three  million  in-  Continuing  *  ^ 

Education  and  Community  Services  Programs,     To  understand 

why  Cooperative  Education,  is  so  vitally  imjiortant  to  the 

smaller  coll,€ges,   comn^nity  colleges,   and  technical  institute*, 

it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  student  pppulation  withii 

these  inst'^itut  ions .     As   the  number  of  ti^adit  iona  1 .  college-  • 

■  ■'•1  ■ .  '  '  '  *  ' 

age^peraons^  begins   to' decl ine •   institutions  -of  higher  education 

will   invariably  have  to  turn  to  .the  mature  population ♦  oftan,^ 

refarred   to  as  the  **n«w  stude^nt,"  on  university  campuses. 


Th*  coQjttunity  college  h«s  cXways  k^own  th»  ^^•v  fttud«nt.|^ 

Today ,  the  «ver«g«  «g«  of  th«  coa«uiiity-ccill«g«  stud«nt  is 

25  Y««rs«     ^f^y  "^^-^  fttm4X#«  assuming  th«  roX«  of  ^th«i  h««d  of 

th«  hcius«hold.     Thes«  individuals  are  responsible  in  sany  * 

instances  |or  rearing  children  and  providing  an  incove  for 

the  obvious  »  necessary  exjjenses.     They  elect  to  eoroii  in 

a  coavu&ity  c^o^ege  for  various  reasons^  including  aftcessib^^ 

to  campU!^  and  reduced  ed'ucat ional  costs,     H^ny  are  nc«t  nobiXe 

in  that   responsibilities  and  financial  limitations  prohibit. 

their  relocating  in  other  geographic  areas. 

M^eanwhil'e  another  groups  in  the  "new  student"  population 

encompssses   those  individuals  who  for  various,  reasons  -are 

ent^ing  educational  programs  for  retraining  or  up-grading 

of  skills*     Characteristically,   these  persons  too  are  immobiX 

in  \heir  abilityto  relocati   in  other  areas  for  the. purpose  ■ 

of  entering  post  secon*Sary  progra'ss.- 
♦ 

Coamunity  Ccflleges  also  attract  younger  students*  many 
from  Xower-inco.we  levels  and  of  ten  with  less  than  adecjuate  ' 
academic  achievement.     These  students  are  sons  an^  daughters 
of  blue-c'oilar  workers,  and  app^roximately  2/3  are  f^rst- 
generation  college  students.     Cooperative  Education  is  an  :  . 
educational   strategy  that   is  particularly  beneficial. to  these 
as  veil  as  the  other  groups  in  college,  programs.  Cooperative 
Education  in  community  colleges  most  frequently  utilixes 
busin'ess  and  industry^  and  other  agencies  within  the  'Servic* 
area  of   the   institution,   permitting  students  to  be  placed  in 
a  local   cooperative  work  assignment. 
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In  tb«  1976  Aaii»n<l*»nt  to  th«  High«r  E,au.c«tion  Act  fht 
MOt'da  "f uil-t-ijw','  M«r«  p«mov«d,  thu»  permitting  rtd«r»l  .» 
•uppopt  for  programs  offering  Coop«r#tivV  Education  ob  « 
calendar  «qh»dul«,  thtSf often  refarred  to  ««  a  "parallel 
approach."     The  "parallel"  concept  permits  studenta  to  ' 
*ttiind  .on-c«ap.u$i  clA«»©*^and  pArticipate  in  an  off-c«Jipu«, 
work-«»«ign»ent  during  any  giv«n^  sftrMster  op  qviarttr.  Thin*^. 
action  gr««tl.y  4id«d  th«  Cooperative  Educ*t i on^ov«®«n^  in 
ssMllX  institutiana  where  studenta  were  concerned  about 
completing  their  educational  program  on-$cheduX«  without 
extending  .ehoiV  time  in  the  educational   inatitutio.n.  This 
approach  provides   immediate  feedback  to  the  classroom 
instructor  for  exchaiiging  ideas  weekly  with  5tudefJts  who 
attend  class  and  concurirentiy  participate     in  work         *  , 

aasignffients. 

Of  particular  significance  to  the  educational  institution 
aire  the  cica.e  and  *cont inuing  relationships  developed  with'  ^ 
local  businesses  as  a  result  of  faculty  interacti-on  with  ^ 
business   practitioners  by  nay, of  students  involved  in  Cooperative 
Education.     A  survey  of  Cooperative  Education  in  the  United 
States  in  1977  showed  that   Junior  colleges   increased  *their 
participation   in  CO-OP  from  17.6%  of  the  p^opulation   in  1959 
to  H6,S%   in  ^    It  is  eatiqjated  that   there  are  over 

.2Q5,000  CO-^OP  students  in  the  United  States  and  Canada .  wit  h 
over  IXO.OOO  or  more  than   50%  of  these  students  poming  from 
the  j-unior  college  level.      It   is   significant  also  to  note 
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.;.th«t  th«  AV4ilr4g«.  twnior  collt gt  program  was  found  to  havt 
liCT  ttud^ot* "vhii»  tH«  «vtr*g«  junior  coiI«gt  progr«»  had 
170  »tudfnt».      It   is  appartn'^^^^i'jit  «Biploy«r»  of  Cooperativ* 
tducat  ion .  student  a.  coJwe  from  all  s«gmtfVits  of  xh$  privata 
aactor  and,  govarnsiintai  age^ciss.     With  over  20S,000  atudanta 
currautiy  participating  in  Cooperative  education^   it  it 
obvibua  t\*at  tht  »»aliar»   independent  •mpioyars,  as  opposed 
to  large  corporations,   provide  a  significant  percentage  of 
total  employment*opport unities  for  Cooperative  Education 
atudents.     These  enrol.lmen*^  statistics  are  indicative  of  the 
is^act   the  swaller  inat itutiopa  have  ^ade  and  can  continue 
to  make  in  the  total  CO-OP  siovemant. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1978,,  320  aj^ards  were  made  tq  PQst 

.  eecondary  institutions  for  administration  of  Cooperative 
Education  programs.     A  breakdown  of  these  awards  based  on 
a  maximum  of  fiv«  years  eligibiJLity  is:  ■ 
\'  .  53  -  Tirst^'Year  Grants  .  t 

6b  -  Second Ofear  Grants  '  . 

73'^-''7hird  Year  Grants  , 

.    ■    *  87  -  Fourth  Year  Grants 

»       %■  ■ 

*■  ^  ,  r  Fifth  Year  Grants 

/  •  ^    1  .         •      ■ '  ■  .  ;■  • 

Con\idefing  only  thc^e   institutions  re'ceivihg  awards  in  1978, 
over  91%  have.^ema in ing  yeafs  of  aligibil ity  to  receive  aa 
airard   for  expanding  Cooperative  £dtscation  programs  upder 
T^le  VIII.    '^or  Fiscal  ?ear  r979  ,  over  600  applications 
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r«c*iv«d>«4au*»ti^g*  fund«  fro«  Titl«  ViXX  in  ^xc%9,^  of 
S2S  •rtilion  dollar*  for  th»  «d»iDi«tr*ti97i  of  CooptrAtiv* 
Cduciition  pTogrmm*,  <  * 

It  i»  *pp«r«nt  that  a  conc»ntr4t«d  initi«tiv«  h««  b««n 
«x«rt«d  tp  »hift  tb«  directioo  of  grant-«M«rds  in  »uch  way 
that  Titl»  VIII  fuBd»  could  and  would  be  usad  to  convert 
totally  savaral  urban  univar»it  5,«s  to  Ciooparat  ive.  Education . 
If  auch  a  »hift*  id  direction  ia  succeaaf  ul »   it  'it  likely  - 
that  »»all  instituAons  or  even  large  on«e   in  non-urban 
areae  would  be  ineligible  to  compete  for  grants-awards  under  • 
T^tXa  VIIX  at  tha  current  appropriation  level.     In  a  racent 
•mesaage  to  the  mewbanhip  of  the  National  Cooperative  • 
Education  As«4»cia  t  iop ,   the  preeident  of  thia  professional 
association  statad,  and  I  quota,  "If  such  a'shift  in  direction 
is  successful  I  faar  ^hat  the  j^osture  of  Cp<>perative  Education 
.'in  thia  country  will  be  thriatenad.     SJeveral  hundred  institu- 
tiopa  ara  currently -in  the  process  of  building  Cooperative 
Education  prograi^s  using  Title  VIII  funds  aa  seed  money.  Va 
all  recognize  as  does' Col>gress  that  it   takes  *  sevaxal  years 
for  a  program  to/reach  the  point  at  which  it  beco^aea  self- 
sustaining.     Changing  t;he  intent  and  process  by  which  Titla  VIII 
funds  are  .awarded  would   in  effect    'jerk  the  rug  out*   from  under 
many  ina^ti tu.t ions   in   the  middle  of  their  building  efforts." 
It  is  apparentjthat  Congress  has  recognired  th«  potential^ of. 
Cooperative  I'fucation  ♦through  Federal  assistance,   and  if  the 
urban  initiative   is  supported  with  Fed9v&l  dollars,  it  definitely 
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should  aot  t^e  «t  the  •xp«Dft«  of  thi  non^^urbao  coli«ge&  or 

univiir*iti»»  curr«ntiy  ii\  tb«  process  of  developing  a  found 

Coopeni^tiv*  Eaucation  program.      It   i»  r«cognisf*4  that  »ev«r«i 

years  arc  needed  for  inst  itutions*  at  all  levels  to  dev»lop^ 

sound  Coopi»rative  Educat  ion  progr^s ,  and  this  was  also 

sup.ported  by  the  actiTTn  of  Congress   in  *the  1976  Awend«ej>ts 

,    of  the  liigher  Education  Act  by  _  extend  in  g  ^hn  years  of 

eligibility  for  Federal  support  from  three  to  five  years 

while  increasing  i:he  aR^ount  which  may  be  awardjsd  to  ti  single 

institution  for  administration  costs  froa  $75,000  to  $175,000; 
.  ■  i  '    •  _    ■  ■  ' 

'yet,   during  Fiscal  Vear  1978,  the  average  award  to  an  .individual 

institution  was  $M^2,6^i. 

If  Title  YIII  legislation   is  to  achieve  its  Congressional 

intent,       *  ..it     is  imperative  that   it;  be  applied  fairly 

.and  equally,  and  not  be  modified  indirectly  to  benefit  a 

limited  number  of  institutions, 

RecQmigended  Rcvis^ions  Title  VltXt  /  % 

.It    is  recommended  that  Title  VIII  be  revised  as  follows: 


Authorise  to  J5e  appropriated  in  Section  SOI  for 

Fisc»l  Year  1981  $28,000,000 

Fiscal  Vear  1^382  ,                                      $32  ,000  ,000 

Fiscal   Year  1983  S38,000,QQ0 

Fiscal  Year  I9H^  $^2, 000, 000 

Fiscal  Year  1985  ■                  ^       $U8, 000,000 

Fiscal  Year  1986  01^.^,000  ,000 
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■    riiic»l~Y««r  1987  ■  '  $60, .000.000 

Ti»c«l  Y««r  1988  $65,000,000 
Fi»c«l  Y««if  iaS9  $70,000,000 
rimcAl  Y«»r  1990     '         .  $75,000,000 
to  •Q«bl*  tY^9  CoMi»;^ioa«r  ifo  make  grar^t*  pursuant  to 

•  tction  802  to  inst itutiousK.of  high«r  «auQ«tipD»  or  to 
coBfcbin«tion»  of  '«uch  'in»t;itution»,  for  the  planning, 

•  »t«hii«i^,a«nt »  *Hp«ntifl>n,  or  carrying  .out  by  auch 
inititutiona  or  combiliat ion«  of\)rograa*  Cooparativa 
Education,.  (Such  programa  abali  pr^ida  altarnating 

^arioda^ of  ac«d«»ic  atudy  and  of  public  or  priyata 

»  -  •       ■  •  _  . 

a«ploy»«nt,   tha-  lattar  affording  atudents  not  only 
I;        tht*  opportunity  to  aara  tha  fund*  nac^aaary  for 

-continuing  and  t:o»plating  thair  education  but,  so  far  - 
practicabla,   giving  tha»  work  axperiapca  ralatad 

to  th«ir  academic  or  occupatioTiaX  objectives.)     and  ^ 

'     ^'    '   "      ■         .  /■     ■  *  ...... 

anabXa  tha  CpaWissionar  to  mak«  trainina«^  dewo^atration , 

or  rasaarch  grant*  or  contracts  pursuant  to  taction  803 

not  to  axc^ad  a  total  a»ount  in  exeats  of  20%  of  the 

annual^  appropriation r*"^^"^ 

Sac,   802  .  '         ^  *  . 

KG  CHANGE  .  ^     .  .  • 

Sec,    803  ;   '  : 

•  Raaj^ve  ''subaaction   (b)  of**. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROCIER  A,  HOLMES  DEAN  OF  ACADEMIC 
AFFAIRS,  CENKRAL  MOTORS  INSTITUTE,  FUNT,  MICH. 

Mr.  HoLMifl*,  Gogd  morning,  I  am  Rc^er  Holmes,  dean  of  aca^ 
demic  aifairs  at  General  Motors  Institute  in  Flint,  Mich.  On  behalf 
of  GMI,  I  am  ple^ised  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 
this  morning  to  tell  you  that  we  at  General  Mpto^  support  cooper- 
ative education  in  the  strong^t  possible  terms. 

Over  60  years  ago  we  embraced  the  then  new  concepts  of  cooper- 
.ative  education  in  the  factories  of  Flint/ Mich.,  and  in  almost  ^y 
building  we  could  find  in  that  city,  because  the  needs  of  a  burgeon- 
ing industry  called  for  worker-students  and  student-workers.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  General  Motors  Institute.  GMI  is  as  firmly 
and  totally  committed  to  cooperative  education  today  with  2,200 
students  as  it  was  in  its  infancy. 

In  other  towns,  and  cities,  of  the  Midwest,' enterprises  that  were 
embryonic  divisions  of  the  corporation  hired  cooperative  students 
from  the  pioneer  of  cooperative  education,  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, ancj  from  other  universities  that  were  early  adopters  of  the  co- 
op, cpncept.  Today,  in  addition  to  GMI  students,  Greneral  Motors 
hires  approximately  1,000  coK)p  students  each  year  from  over  100 
institutions  nationwide;  •  ■        .  i  , 

Our  commitment  to  cooperative  education  iS  clear:  We;  believe  jji 
it,  we  do  it  on  a  sizable  scale  as  both  employer  and  educator,  we.  do 
it  on  the  basis  of  responsible  corporate  principle  ai^  we  like  the 
results.  '  .  . 

It  would  be  easy,  as  an  engineer,  for  me  to  portray  our  commit- 
ment to  cooperative  education  with  charts,  tables,  and  graphs;  we 
aeiight  in  numbers.  But  cooperative  educati9n  is,  above  all  else,  a 
process  of  people  working  for  the  comrfton  good  of  the  students,\the 
educational  institutions,  anjf  the  business  enterprise. 

It  is  the  people  that  coulrit,  and  where  people  count,  the  princi- 
ples and  the  belief^  of  the  corporation  count  far  beyond  the  tally  of 
dry  facts.  These,"  then  are>^ur  cooperative  education  principles  at 
^  General  Motors,  voiced  as  both  employer  and  educator  of  coopera- 
tive education  students. 

First,  education  is  a  lifelortg  process  for  the  productive  .person. 
Childhood  and  adolescence  are  devoted  ajmc^t  totally  to  formal 
classroom  education.  Education  in  adult  years  is  characterized 
largely  by  Jf^rning  in  the  workplace  \yith  occasional  short  returns 
to  the  for nla^  setting. 

The  college  years,  between  late  adolescence  and  early  adulthood, 
are  ideally  suited  to  a  mi^^ture  of  roughly  equal  portions  of  mean- 
higful  work  ejfperience  and  demanding,  self-motivated  formal  edu- 
cation. 

CiiiM3e rat i ve  led  uca t  io  n  iS  the  most  effective,  means  of  showing 
tUl^ne  must  learn  while  working  and  work  while  learning  in  an 
aov'ancing  society.       believe  that  the  work-and-Iearn  habits.  deveK 
oped  by  a  person  during  cooperative  education  will  carry  into  the 
working  yeai^  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  hence  to  the 


Second,  an  outstanding  form  of  education  combines  the  under-  \ 
standing  of  theory  and  grasp  of  principles  with  the  enlightment  of 
applications  and  the  reality  of  practice.  In  our  view,  cooperative 
education  is  the  exemplar  of  such  a  form.  The  ideas  of  theVlass- 
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room  and  the  experienci*  of  the  workplace  are  botii  enhanced  in 
the  mind  of  the  student  who  discovers  the  connecting  links. 

Our  Nation  must  make  every  effort  to  see  that  talented,  youth  ot\ 
all  backgrounds  are  prepared  to  the  fullest  extent |  to  make  their* 
contributions  to  society  through  industry  and  Government. 

Third,  General  Motors  can  help  in  the  full  development  of  talent- 
ed youth  while  getting  our  own  jobs  done  through  cooperative 
education.  Cooperative  education  enal)les  students  to  earn  a'sub- 
'stantial..  part  of  their  educational  expenses/ Indeed,  we  find  that 
economic  responsibility  and  maturity  comes  early  among  co-op  stu- 
dents; they  often  graduate  not  merely  debt  free,  but  with  a  modest 
head  start,  ♦ 

Talented  students,  whether  from  normal  or  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, graduate  with  a  lot  going  for  them:  ,  an  education  closely 
coupled  to  the  world  of  work,  meaningful  work  experience,  and 
some  dollars  to  the  good,  ^ 

Moreover,  the  students  have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  / 
the  range  of  occujjations  open  to  them  and  the  potentials  and 
limitations  of  fields  which  interest  them.  People  ' should  choose 
their  careers  as  they  best  see  them.  General  Motors!  commitment 
to  cooperative  education  allows  co-op  students  to  make  this  choice 
on  an  informed  basis.  * 

We  can  give  students  in  our  workplaces  our  views  about  their 
best  talents  as  we  see  them.  They,  in  turn,  can  see  what  jobs  we 
.need,  done  to  get  on  with  our  enterprise  and  size  up  their  hopeful 
piaths  in  General  Motors.  .  K 

We  have  no  requirement  the  co-op  student  join  General  Motore 
on  graduation  from  GMI  or  any  other  educational  institution,  and 
weii^ve  not  guaranteed  the  student  a  ji;>b  years  later  in  advance  ^ 
either.  Still,  in  the  large  majprity  of  cases,  the  student  decides  that 
GM  offers  a  promising  career  and  GM  decides  that  the  potential 
graduate  will  help  us  pn^sper.  ,  \ 

A  career  choice  has  been  wisely  made  and  matched  to  our  busi- 
ness i>eeds.  The^newly  hired  young  engineer  or  budding  manager 
has  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  General  Motors,  thie 
function  it  fulfills  in  the  provision  of  goods  and  services  in  our 
economic  system,  and  his  or  her  role  in  that  function.  rT^iis  is  a 
dividend  of  cooperative  education. 

Fifth,  cooperative  education  provides  a  smooth  and  positive  tran- 
sition into  full-time  employment  at  the  end  of  the  undergraduate 
period.  The  co-op  graduate  newly  hired  is  immediately  productive 
upon  graduation,  to[  the  delight  of  the  employer. 

It  is  commonly  felt  in  industrial  circles  that  it  takes  from  1  to  ;^ 
years  for  the  new  college  graduate  to  become  effective  if  that 
employee  was  not  a  1  co-op  student.  In  .cooperative  education,  the 
time  cnange  from  ned^)hyte  to  productive  professional  is  woven  into 
.  the  work-study  schedule. 

The  benefits  of  cooperative  education  are  not  Umited  to  students 
and  industry;  educiition.  profits  as  well  General  Motors  wants  its 
co-op  students  to  cqirry  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  gained  in  the 
workplace  back  to  t\\e  classroom  to  foster  probing  discussions  of 
needs  and  appUcatijons  in  industry.  This  enhances  faculty  interest 
in  protessionah  pra|:tices  and  diminishes  academic  isolation  from 
the  world  outside  the  classroom.  '  . 
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Moreover,  cooperative  education  increase®  the  dialogue  between 
people  in  busine«B  and  industry  ismd  people  in  edupation.  We  think 
thiB  IB  good.  We  in  Geneml  Motors  view  Ourselves  as  partners  with 
education  in  our  concern  for  the  ixhop  student  and  in  the  d^ign  of 
an  ^articulated  work  experience  and  education  program.  In  main- 
taining the  dialogue,  we  are  made  more  aware  of  needs  in  educa- 
tion and  educators  are  made  more  aware  of  needs  in  business  and 
industry. 

To  emphasize  just  one  aspect,  we  believe  that  in  a  highly  compet- 
itive }cb  market^  education  is  the  equalizer  that  breaks  down  racial 
and  econotuic  barriers.  If  education  is  to  provide  genmne  equ£d 
opportunity  for  advancement,  it  must  be  related  to  career  paths  in 
the  areas  pf  need,  in  business,  industry,  and  Government-  We  pro- 
vide one  linkage  to  education  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  any  lively  society  must  transmit  its  value  system  to  its 
young  people.  At  General  Motors,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  trans- 
mit to  young  people  the  values  of  American  business  and  indixstry 
and  the  valu^  of  the  American  economc  system  as  we  see  them, 
not  with  a  hard  sell,  but  by  reason  and  principle,  for  them  to 
evaluate.  .  , 

Cooperative  education  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  introduce  young 
people  to  the  value  system  of  business  and  industry  and  pass  on  to 
them  the  freedom  and  the  wisdom  to  adopt  or  Tilfer  the  v^e 
system  in  their  time- 
Thank  you.  '  \ 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  RYDER,  PRESIDENT,  NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY;  BOSTON,  MASS, 

Mr.  Rydkr.  I  am  Kenneth  Ryder^  pr^ident  of  Northeastern, Uni- 
versity. I  also  serve  as  vice  chain^an  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Clooperative  Education/ Northeastern  University  since  1909  has 
committed  itself  to  development  of  t:ooperative  education.  It  is 
today  the  Nation's  larg^t  institution  in  this  r^pect. 

Sometimes  there  are  spirited  discussions  as  to  which  institution 
is  the  largest  private  university  in  the  country,  Northeastern 
claims  full  credit  for  that  title.  We  are  enrolling  annually  some 
50,000  students,  including  some  19,000  oh  a  full-time  basis.  A  great 
majority  of  these  are  committed  to  programs  of  cooperative  eauca- 
tion. 

I  think  we  all  join  here  today  in  a  kind  of  common  soirit  of 
concern  about  the  future  of  education,  faced,  as  we  are,  by  two 
serio>is  problems:  prospective  declining  enrollment  and  at  the  same 
time  ^ncontroiled  rising  prices^^  and  the  prt^pect  of  tuition  in- 
creasy  denying  equality  of  opportunity  which  has  been  our  nation- 
al comniitment  for  recent  years, 

Related  to  the  problems  ol  education  I  might  also  point  out  the 
prospective  problems  of  the  labor  market,  because  that  same  de- 
cline in  enrollment  that  will  affect  colleges  in  the  ne%t  few  years 
will  result  in  a  significant  decline  of  available  young  people  in  the 
age  of  the  twenties  within  a  decade. 

,  Some  20  to  25  percent  may  in  fact  be  subtracted  from  the  pr^ent 
labor  pool  of  that  critical  young  worker  population.  And  we  would 
suggest  cooperative  education  is  one  way  of  preparing  for  the  time 
when  we  must  make  full  use  of  that  productive  portion  of  the 
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population,  combining  half  of  their  time  in  school  with  half  time 
availability  uij  part  of  the  labor  force.  - 
.  There  are  currently,  as  the  result  of  the  fanjighted  congressional 
support,  some  2(K),0(H)  young  people  in  this  country  who  are  em- 
ployed as  cooperative  students  attending  institutions  with  a  cooper- 
ative plan.  This  particular  development  is  only  the  beginning  in 
our  judgment, 

.  -  We  believe  there  is  much  future  growth  potential  if  the  Nation 
:  will  solve  both  the  financial  student  aid  problem  and  its  own 
national  labor  needs  by  further  enthusiastic  support  of  w^at  title 
\    VIII  has  begun.  [ 

\      I  know  as  Menibers  of  Congress  you  are  very  concerned  about 
\  inflationary  pressures.  I  encourage  you,  however,  to  expand  cooper- 
'  ativ^  education  by  encouraging  more  institutions  to  enter  the  field, 
\by  strengthening  existing  progranis,  and  by  soliciting  greater  em- 
ployer participation. 

I  acknowledge  this  will  require  allocation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
new  dollars.  I  hasten  to  state,  however,  that  my  proposals  and 
those  supported^ by  the  national  commission  would  generate  tax 
revenues  substantially  higher  than  any  subsidies  suggested  for  the 
encouragement  of  cooperative  education. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  several  specific  recommendations 
whiqh  "may  be  further  amplified  by  remarks  made  by  my  colleagues 
here  at  the  table.  I  urge  there  be  a  revision  of  title  VIII  to  provide 
substantial  increased  funding  for  conversions  of  institutions  to  the 
.cooperative  model,  both  startup  of  new  programs  and  also,  on  a 
selected  basis,  the  expansion  and  total  conversion  of  certain  urban 
based  institutions,  f 

I  suggest  that  there  be  established  a  supplementary  administra- 
tive grant  program  which  can  serve  as  an  incentive  to  institutions 
in  attracting  as  many  students  as  possible  to  the  cooperative  way 
of  education.  ^ 

1  suggest  a  combination  of  sections  802  and  803  into  a  single 
>^    authoriz^ition  which  would  ai|ow.  greater  flexibility  of  administra- 
tion by  the  Commissioner.  I  wbuld  also  ask  in  pacing  for  a  revision 
of  title  IV-c  so  that  the  work-study  program  could  supplement  and 
support  cooperative  education  and  expansion. 

As  president  of  a  large  urban  university,  I  must  also,  parentheti- 
cally at  least,  express  my  very  strong  support  for  that  bill  which 
Congressman  Ford  aivd  otheip  have  supported  in  recent  time,  the 
Urban  Grant  University  Act,  which  may  be  possibly- included  as  a 
new  title  of  this  Higher  Education  Act  now  being  considered.     '    '  - 

It  would  be' a  vital  support  for  the  President's  urban  program 
and  bring  greatly  e^cpanded  services  to  our  entire  Nation  because 
oi"  the  resources  which  Large  urban  universities  ha^ve  available- 

The  time  is  short  and  let  me  touch  briefly  upon  only  a  few 
amplifications  of  these  recommendations.  I  would  suggest  that,  in 
the  enlargement  of  support  for  administrative  grants,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  no  way  in  weakenings  the  current  program  of  title  VIII 
,/  which  encpurages  new  institutions  to  enter  this  field,  ' 

We  are  urging  rather  that  this  program  be  supplemented  by  new 
funding  which  will  allow  substantial  conversion  of  large  institu-  * 
tions.  We  are  suggesting  at  the  outset  that  the  conversion  might 
most  profitably  occur  in  urban  institutions,  not  only  becau^  of 

..        .  .      ,  \        '   .         .  >• 
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Freiiident  Carter  s.  ?>uggestion  of  an' urban^emphoijis  and  the  great 
nei»ds  there,  but  because  urban  centers  provide  diversity  of  job 
opportunities  which  could  be  supportive  of  a  broad  based  spectrum 
1^  of  cooperative  programs. 

.1  am  suggesting  that  in  a  vei-y  sigauficant  way,  Congress  commit 
itst^f  to  expansion  of  funding.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Wooldridge,  will 
suggest  shortly  some  of  the  justification  for  the  figures  included  in 
my  forihal  statement.  By  summarising,  I  suggest  that  we  get  an 
authori^ation  for  appropriations  in  future  years  going  from  a  level 
of  some  ^jiilG  million  for  fiscal  1981  to  a  level  of  possibly  $110 
miUion  in"  fiscal'  191)0,  a  long-term  commitment  for  continued  sup- 
port  and  expansion  of  this  cooperative  plan. 

We  recommend  that  sections  802^and        be  combined  because 
we  bi^ieve  that  the  Commissionair  will  in  future  years  have  greater 
fiexibility  in  judging  the  relative  needs  of  the  tot^l  program  as 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education.  We. know  we  have  in  a  sense 
passed  a  fii-st  ph^ui^  under  title  VIIL 
Congressman  Ford  mentioned  earlier  the  dramatic  expansion  of 
I     the  number  of  institutions  committed  to  coop  to  now  in  excess  of 
;  1,000;  We  are  not  certain  how  many  additional  institutions  can  or 
should  he  recruited.  We  are  not  sure  ho>jk^  many  large  institutions 
might  be  totally  converted,        believe  combining  the  authoriza- 
tions in  802  and  803  will  allow  the  Commissioner  to  render  a  more 
infornjed  judgment  each  year  as  this  process  proceeds. 

We  recommend  in  the  coming  period  that  section  803  have  a  title 
change  and  include  the  word  ^^demonstration"  in  that  title  because, 
at  least  at  the  outjiet,  we  would  suggest  that  some  of  the  conversion 
of  institutions  in  an  urban  sotting  to  full  commitment  to  co-op 
^would  best  occur  under  the  phrase  ^'demonstration  projects''  and 
that  the  funding  should  be  clearly  earmarked  for  that  purpose. 
'^^I  am  suggesting  a  new  section  of  the  act:  a  section  804,  which 
J.wdiild  allow  the  Commissioner  to  authorize  expenditure  of  $200  per 
I  cooperative  education  student  each  year  to  institutions  with  on- 
going  cooperative  education  programs.  These  grants  would  be  ad- 
ministrative sustaining  grants  which  for  the  next  several  years 
would  establish  an  incentive  for  and  eno^ragement  toward  in- 
tending the  cooperative  education  plan  ajid  its  beneiits  to  the 
greatest  number  of  students/ 

We  believe  that  the  philosophy  here  of  providing  se^  money  lor 
expiJnsion  of  co-op  would  allow  institutions  to  establish  and  perfect 
programs  initiate  earlier  with  the  administrative^  startup  grants, 
whose^  funding  may  have  now  expired  or  will  shortly  expire,  fbr 
these  institutions  and  others  to.  experiment  with  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  cooperative  education  such  as  extending  co-op  educa- 
tion to  the  graduate  levels  in  many  profe$sional  fields,  extending  it 
to  adult  education,  to  international  exchanges  utilizing  multina- 
tional corporations.  •  • 

By  its  very  nature  cooperative  education  is  experimental.  It  is 
still  being  develojXKi.  After  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  its  devel- 
opment, it  is  stilPnot  finally'in  a  perfect  form.  And  all  institutions 
involved  with  it  recognize  its  potential  which  is  still  not  fully- 
realized.  ^ 

We  belifeve  there  is  a  possibility  to  recognize, from  such  adminis- 
trative sustaining  grants  significant  enlargement  of  the  students 
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now  being  served,  so  ttjat  there^  can  be  a  multiple  in  growth'  in 
current  enrollmenUj.  ' 

We  know  this  represents  a  substantial  amount  of  money.  Given 
the  present  spirit  of  Congress  we  do  not  easily-  suggest  new  fund- 
ing, but  we  would  suggest  here  is  a;  unique  kind  of  recommenda- 
'  tion,  because  we  propose  somethitTg  that  has  built  into  it  a  guaran- 
teed return  to  the  Federal  Government,  in  -excess  of  any  money 
provided.  - 

The  administrative  grant  program  suggesting  $200  per  student 
year  would  return  to  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes  $600  per 
year.  There  is  a  built-in  guarantee  that  whatever  is  invested  in  this 
field  will  immediately  return  through  income  taxes  ami  other  taxes 
paid.         *  ■  ^ 

To  supplement  the  title  VIII,  I  am  suggesting  there  .be  a  further 
modification  of  title  IV^,  the  college  work-study  program.  Briefly 
stated,  our  suggestion  is  that  there  will  be  opportunity  for  individu- 
al institutions  to  use  up  to  20  j^rcent  of  the  .work-study  allocation 
to  support  the  development  of  jobs  in  the  private  sector  and  that 
such  private  sector  jobs  require  a  50  percent  contribution  from  the 
employer. 

r  This  would  provide  a  leverage  for  the^  extension  and  expansion  of 
funds  available  for  student  assistance,  since  that  contribution  is 
substantially  larger  than  now  required  from  the  npn profit  institu- 
tions and  would  guarantee  a  relevance  afid  diversity  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  that  would  significantly  improve  the  education- 
al aspect  of  the  current  work-study  program. 

We  would  suggest  in  addition  that  a  portion  of  that  work-study 
allocation  be-  designated  for  administrative  costs,  since  many  insti- 
tutions not  ori  the  cooperative  model  will  have  to  :^t  up  new 
placement  provisions  and  even  co-op  institutions  will  "have  to  devel- 
op entirely  new  staffs  and  new  approaches  to  make  full  use  of  this 
college  work-study'allocation. 

Tjiese,  in  essence,  are  the  proposals  that  I  would  make  on  behalf 
ol>1\ortheastern  and  which  are  endoi-sed  by  the  national  commis- 
sion. I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present  them  to  you  and  would 
ask'  for  further  arnplification  now  from  my  colleagues. 

[The  full  statement  of  Kenneth  G,  Ryder  follows:] 
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X>«i«.K«niMU)  C.  Ryder,  prMid*at  of  lk3rth«jMii«rn  Uiviversity  in 
Bonton^  And  vie*  cluiirusi  of  th«  IMitio^X  CoMmissios  fO£  c;oop«rativ« 
KducAtioo.     L>i>p«ndiag  on  what  MMntic  cxr  a«ai»ric*I  sUuidjirdp 
u««s.r        could  bA  tAisTTSait  North«i»t«rn  it  tl«i  ^«tion'«  X«xg««t  ■ 
private  a»iv«i:sity.     It  AooualXy  earoXls  som  SO^OOO  atudents,  of  vmch 
19,073  are' full-tijAe.    Hore  significantly  tor  purpoa^e  of  today** 
he>erio«  ttorthee^tttrft  is  thk  naticm*»  imrgect  \ioopex«tivtt  eduoAtion 
inetitutAoo,     It         8,000  full-tijee  uodexg^Aduete  student*  partioipAtit^r 
in  oooperAtive  educAtlois,  not  tp  aaeAtion  Law  and  other,  graduate 
echoole  based  on  the  cooperative  education  concept. 

These  are  |iy  credentials  and  X  welcqoie  the  opportunity  to  cc»c 
before  you  today  to  spoak  of  cix>perative  education  gonerslly,  and  to 
specifically  offer  views  on  revisions  to  Title  VXII  of  tb*  Higher 
Education  Asendments  of  1976  and  on  revisi<5ns  to  Titi*  IV-C  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  ' 

The  past  decade  is  oiM  in  which  the  United  States  has  aixpttj^ienced 
soci^al  Aivd  econosLic  aXterations  certsin  to  affect  profoundly  thfl 
fate  of  those  wlio  live  within  its  boundaries*.    As  tt^  nation  looks 
to  a  new  decade,  the  X9e0s,  as  it  plans  for  the  future,  educational 
and  human  resouirces  M&st  be  linked  to  sssure  that  future  citizens  of  • 
our  country  art?  educated,  well-motAVAted  citixfUi*  who  are  productive 
Ifteabers  of  the  American  society.     The  avsilsbility  of  skilled  sunpower 

will  be  especially  critical  by  the  close  of  the  1980*  as  desaographic  ^ 

\ 

changes  sharply  rcHiuce  the  nuaiber  of  youn^  people  of  college  age. 
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^In  prd«r  to  Actii*fcV«  tM#  nec*d»<iry  continuus  «f  a  prcxluctiv* 

which  t-Acmm  higher  ttduc*tion.     This  ctUls  permvat«»  our  ian^  juid 
our  craaivu»««,*   Jt«  iucjr«*!i«nt«  *re  ptus^>ect8  of  doclinitwj  enrollsaent 
4nd  tti«  evtti: increasing  costs  yf  education."  Mstional  ^ittention  should 
he  focus«d  ss  Wttll  on  ^noth^x-  con^x^Iling  Aspoct  ot  the  nAtionsl 
W43uc»tian«l'  condition;     tJil«nttKi  and  qualified  .^ouiig  people  fro®  ;ow«r 
^rul  BiUdle-inccviae  f  ami  lies  who  have  tied  their  dreads  of  upward 
»obiXity  to  hiqhec  tHlucat  ion  as  the  escalator  to  social  and  Qcapomic 
advAnccmaut  »ay  im  d«nie<i  th^t  opportuJiity ,  that  mobility,  in 
overinc^«a»int^  nunber»  because  t^y  cannot:  aflord  to  pAy  the  rising 
costs  of  higher  iKiuoation,  ^ 

Allied  to  the  .fvfture  of  education  in  a  critical  interrelationship 
•are  tJw  d<uao^ri»phic»  ot  labor  pool  in  the  198 Os.    Within  ten 

V«»»ri5,   thorii  Will  b4s  a  shortage  of  20-yoar~old$j  in  tlie  national 
work  forc«.    Tht>"  deaK>(|raphic' decHne  which  lacus  uUucation  faces  labor 
«s  w«ill. 

Thi  Ksderal  ypv^rjiment,  since  1965,  has  encouraged  a  prograw.  ' 
through  which  the  sons  and  daughter n  of  American  lower  and  middle- 
inccxtte  families^  can  gain  a  college  or  university  e  due  a  ti,on  without  tlie 
bttvi^n  ot"  oxcv*»^^v«  indebtedness,  or  long  periods  of  repayment. 

-iKlUs  pxo-ijrAW  is  cooperative  education,  an  oducafcton  program  rooted 
in  the  work  otUic  which  ^s  madp  this  nation  so  strong  and  so 

.  productivfcj.  .  • 

Cooperative  education,        aji  educational  strategy^  integrates,  in 

V  Btructuced  way  /  o4\campu»  study  with  off  campus,  professionally* 
related  Work  experience,'    Students  ar^  placed  in  jobii  in  which  they 
ai4i  paid  tho  a|>propr iatt^  or  current  wage  for"  that  job,     While  ^earning 
all ,  or  most  /  or  their  coiloge  or  university  expense  they,  at 
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th4a  9Mm  lim«,  iurthcr  tl>tfir  yducation  by  q^inin^  valuable  on-tho^job 
training  ait  w»ll  *a  a  critical  undcsrstjuulinsf  of  the  world  o£  work  «rvd 
ofe  U\«?ir  ability  to  accomaoiiAt^  tg  fcfMit  work*^rld. 

i»  not  a  lo4n  program.     Nor  is  it  a  yrant  program,    A  recent  study— 

CooiH?r«tiv«  Educ*tion-A  National  AssosfwiMnt--  mandated  by  the  Conyrt?»s 

^  l>iL:oduc«  dat^  for  future  CoAgressioaAl  decisions  siiow^d  that 

cooperative  aducatlcin  is  wore  wtfectiv*  as  a  a«thcx1  of  student 

financial  a«»i4itdnc*»  than  any  of  tha  oth«r  such  pro<jra»ii  b®iny  furnii^d 

by  t.ho  Koderal  f^ovatnment,     tho  inco^wt  yt^d«nt«  earn  under  th«  cooperativo 

«duL^a.t ion  plan  Is  a  diruct  result,    literally  the  fkxU,  of  their  labor. 

rt  .18  incoai*  taxable  at  th«  State  and'r»jd«rai  Ittvala.     The  total  i'tideral 

taxttS  paid  by  C4X)jH>rative  education  students  more  than  ot'lset  th^" 

Ft^der^l  t?ovornjnonf  >i  annual   investnk/nt  in  the  pro^ir.im  to  date  and  t:an 

provide  fuUttf   finanrinq   lor   incontive  programs  to  i>rom(5te  the 

raVid  qiowth  ot  co<>pt»rai  ive  .education.  ^ 

In  contra&t,   lot  mt*  ret't-r  to  f«dt*xaily-ihiiiir^!d  lonnu,     At  a  recent 

Washinvjtan  an^etifw  of  thu  American  XTouncil  on  Education  (ACK)  .  an 

o£  tic  van.  of  the  U.S.  -  Of  t  ice  oC  Education's  Rur^au  of  Student 

Kinanci^il  Aid  said  that  the  cost  of  a  Cudorally-inaurud  loan  had  reached 

at  least  §700  ptT  $1,000  lo.uiod.     Kuctlwr,   the  Federal  sjovornmont 

pays  13.2S  per  cvnt  in  intt^rest  on  initurfFd  luana  of  students  who  are 
f 

in  colleiji*  and  not   In  their  paynik^nt  poriod. 

Thvrf:   U  ?i  ai^nil  iiwnt  d  i  f^s  im  i  lar  i  ty  which  Khduld  b«  noted 
Uitw^'un  coopk^i  at  ivf  edacNU  ion  anil  ^»a  -c:alU^d  "shadow! n^j  expcrienc«»^- 
wh€)i:t>  iitudt»nt*i  only  obiifrvi.^  what  is  cf^iint;  t^n   in  tho  worX  place.     On  . 
oo<jpt»rdt ivt?.  assi(inm<>ntn.   sjr.udrnt a r^*'  roqul.i?^,  paid  omployces  of  tht? 


I 

cg«4>#ny  or  thm  t^enqy  by  whcm  th*y  Mvm  ««ployad,    R«jM**rch  lwi»  »hown 
th«t  cooperative  •ducatioo  Ktud4|ii;»  d<s»&n»tr4it«  «  greater  ijroclivity 
towArd  »tAyin^  in  ooXlm*i«  or  ia  ttwi  university,  and- to  coaiplete  their 
de^ic^e  require«ent«  than  ck>,  nGiiu{X)p«rAtivo  4»ducrttion  students.  They 
beslin  their  Cwil-tiiae,  after-graduation  employ  went  at  hiyh^r  starting 
aa^aritta  a«d  era  promoted  laory^apidiy  than  are  th^ir  <;ount«2rp^rta 
Irc^  treditional  acadeeuc  curricula.    They  have  the  chance  to 
exiHfrience  realistic  work  aituationa  and  to  try  ditferent  careers  or 
caruer  fields  prior  to  Iwivinij  to  neke  any  major,  lo^-range,  lon^- 
ter«  c/rear  decisions-     Students  often  exhibit,  as  a  result  of  their 
coop«ra^^e  ext>orit2nce ,  Sltfater  salf-bonf id«nc«,  maturity,  and 
aelf-awarerf^is.     Also,  fchey  have  a  more  accur*iit«,  a  »ore  realistic  esti- 
mation of  their  professional  and  peraonal  strengths  and  abilities  than 
do  other  students.  ' 

For  many  of  our  nation's  youn^i  i>t»opU?,  coopf^iat  Ive  txlucation  is 
•the  only  route  aveilaiile  to  obtaining  a  higher  education.     It  provides  " 

s 

educational  o^jportunity  for  the  children  ol  working  class  parents  and 
for  thoii«  fro«  socialil^nd  economically-deprived  backgrounds,  for  those 
eho  cennot  afford  the  t;oat  of  a  hiqher  fsaucAti^n.     I^e  and  more,  in 
Vacont  years,  it  has  becooie  iftore  attractive        middle-class  families 
as  inc«3asiny  educational  coats  et:ode  educational  opj^ortunity ,  and 
as  th»  superior  cducatiopal  vaiucsi  of  coopordfcive  uducation  iiro  more 
broadly  rt^co<|ni2wd .    '  *  ^     '  . 

The  cooj-Mtrativo  nducat  ion  model  has  pToved,  in  many  di  ijcipl  inoij-, 
to  be  a  sui^tfrior  form  ot'  education  at  both  th«  undcrqraduate  and  • 
9rad,^tf>   iBvoiha.      It   h«H  added  v totality  to  Uio   l^Hirninq  proc<fSS  by 


\ 
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ttx^Anding  ti|k^cX«»ftro€«i,  by  t^klog  it  t«  th«  Wirld  off 

Um  MOvXd*  outside  th«  cl«HsruaM.     It  hAS  ^ivan  siu^Stt  «  £««l,in9 

for^  and  wuid«r«tandin9  of,  th#  •nviroiWMnt  to  bo  ancountttrsd  fui?.D«fin9 
graduation  fraa  colltt^«;  th«  stud^tnt  iMirns  th«  r«quirflMnt»,  cofv«trftintS|, 
A&d  opportttniti««  off  th*  po«^r-ddu«tiOiY  world.     It  h*»  bxok^o 
soMtiM  Aoxuj^tc^iy  o£  continUQua  cl«fisrooa  iMtrnit^v  with  th«  stacoito, 
■Um  iH>X— .tion  gff  offfci^us  ci\»II«i^(««     Mc^st  i«N?ort»j>tiy  f  ooope^^tiv* 
education  hJt«  givftn  studttntk  th«^  opi>ortU]iity  to  xa«IifiticaXXy  t«st 
CAi:a«c  choic««  in  th«  lAbor4tory  of  work. 

Th«  cUrricuXuHi  Uiiwff its  ^roA  £oop«riLtivii  aducstion  a^  Tha 
prdsanc^  o>ff  stud«ntv  in  the  work-world  introduces  thM  to  the  Istsst 
dev«lop«Hints  in^.i|ivsn  fiaXds;  an  sffsct*  which  fiitds  its  way  into 
strengtti^ns^  curricula. 

Asidtt  froa  tha  demonstrable  value  of  cooperative  aducation  as  a 
HHtans  o£  learning  ,   it  offt'eca  eAployurs ,  both  iir  the  private  and  public 
ssctqrs,  a  »«diu«  through  which  dwployeas  can  b«' rscruitad  sjhI, 
retailed  to  meat  currant  and  ffutura  laanpowar  naads.     There  is  siuch  svidenca 
to  show  that  companies,  large  and  satall,  and  particularly  those 

i 

en(ja\^ttd    in    hi<^h  technoIo<jy  processes  and  advanced  service  ffanctiona, 
rely  heavily  on  cooperative  edu^mtion  institutloiis  for  new  employee s« 

There  are  estiaated  to, be  sosMI  10,0^0  private  sector  ^ployers 
(such  as  C«neraX  Motor «,  Kord,  IBM,  Burrou^jhs,  General  Eiectxic, 
Bell  Telephone,  Xerox) ,  more  than  30  major  federal  agencies,  aiMJ  many, 
pwiny  state  arid  asunicipai  a«jencxfia  employing  cooperative  education 
•tudents.     The  hiring  of  these  students  has^  resulted  in  savings  in 
\  recrui tsusnt  anil  travninq  costs,  and  in  improvtad  employee  retention 
Wsttts.    i'urthfiM'r  CDop*?rative  education  facilitates  the  as&esssusnt  of 


««i^IoyM  i^u«lity^^^i^  |u:o«iQtAMXity  (advj^c«Miint  potttntial^  «    An  maplo^mx 
ckn  u»#  >«xfonMiw:«  boi  th«  job       *  ^^Mtr^I  ca;it«rian  in  mtikit 

^vi«wi.    Cooperative  educatiojn  *jiv«»  «RiJioy«x:»  better' accaii  to  ^ 

.  ^DOf  itiee'  end  to  von^n,  axid  it  givea  minorities  end  i#oaken  greater  eoceee 
*    to  eupXoyere.    It  proAOtee  ai!f iriaetive  action,'  tbe  value  of 

i^oopeViikiv*  eclucatioii-ee  an  avenue  of  -hirit^  tmr~bMn  conriYsed 

I 

co«)tinually       the  ex{>«x'ienc«  of  evLpIoyeinii.  *f 

The  adoption  of  a  cooperative  education  pro^ran,  ita  inataXXation 

an4  aubaequeht  operation ^  a Iwa^kg'^ represents  a  coatN^p  an  educational 

^Ineteitution.    Such  program*  becdke  »or«  coat  effective,  bo^iever,  ^ 

tbe  pro^raw  is  large  enough  for  students  to  alternate  periods  onca^mHis 

aod  of  fCasipus  and  ti«6  students  caa  be  enrol  led  for  every  upper 

division  opening.    Because  students  participating  in  cooperative  education^ 

rys^ver  Ruch  of  their  tuition  and  livirKJ  e^epensea  froift  t*heir  earnings, 

('colXtt^«  or  univeraity  ^an  distribute  its  scholarshi|r  fund's  aore 

.  widely.    Andt  because  cooperative  education  institutions  are  in 

full  oyer ation  twelve  Bbontha  of  the  year  and  because  of  the  alternating 
^  ,  ■  * 

pattern  of  onca»{>us  and  offca»pus  attendance,  facilities  are  nore 

■  effectively  and  ^re  efficiently  utilized.  .    '  fs 

«■-.  /■ 

l^he  farsiQ^ted  and  important  Federal  leadershiii  manifested  in 


Ir  in  less  than  2^0 


■the  support  of  codperative  education  has  enabled p  in  less  than  dO 
yvars^  the  nuiaber  t>f  institutions  cowitted  to  cuuperative  education 
to  increase  froca  00  ^  nearly  1,000,    There  are  »ore  than  200,000 
studsn^s  In  thi^  Unitcsd  States  particlpatihg  in  the  cooperative  form 
of  sducation  and  annually  Qixrnir^^  wages  of  approxiisat^ly  $800  million. 


I  ■ 

It         b«  BMia,  tharatote,  that  cocj>er*tiv«  «luc»tioii  in"  f  iraly 
^  •ntriwach^  ««  «  co^pojwnt  of  Aasrican  aducVtioii  with  ne^irly  oij#-thii:d 
of  *\l  institutions  of  higher  l»«rnijvj— publi c  «nd  private,  four-y«ar  ^ 
«n4  t4to-y«»r,  ••nior  Junior— ^l^vin^  adopted  cooperative  educstion 
in  OM  ^or  »or«  profraa*  of  «tu<iy* 

Th«  history  of  ths  r«i*r«i  govMrnsNint**  involv*»*»nfc  in  coop«r«tiv« 
•MucitTbn  sHbWs  it»  « rowing  intsrsst  i,ft  thm  past,  sci^i^vsaant  and  ' 
future  potential  pf  this  educational  tovm.     Cooperative  education 
^    was,   in  1965,  first  clsssified  under  Titl*  III  for  utiliiation  by 
davelopin^  institution*,   .  in  the  Con^jress  «xpan<5ed  its  support 

aiui  aovsd  cooperatlvi  educatioi^  to  Psrt  U,  of  Title  IV  as  part  of  itft 
increased  efturts  to  4*^pand  college  student  access  to  coop«rati\?« 
education.     With  the  1S76  aMindmints  to  the  Higher  Education  Act,  Vou 
in  th«  Congress  r«affiV^a  Con^rtisaional  support  of  cooperative  education 
and  assigned  it  exclusively  to  Title  VIII,     By  doing  this,  the  Convress 
stressed  the  iaportancp  |>f  cooperative  education  as  a  sicjnificamt 
national  educational  strategy.  *  *^ 

^       Not  only  is  cooperative  education  a  method  of  ciducation  which  is 
critically  Importaot  a^id  necessary  at  this  fioint  in  the  nation's 
history,  but  also  it  has  strong  and  valid  financial  benefits,  both}  " 
for  the  student  and  for  "the  esiployur.     Expansion  of  cooperative 
education  as  an  educational  form  and  as  a  means  of  student  financial 
assitttance  csn  lessen  soma  of  the  crisis  of  higher  education  in  this 
nation  while  providing  workers  who  can  contribute  prodiic tl vtily  to  ^ 
the  nation 'and  to  society.  J 

r  aw  conversant  with  your  conoijrni;  as  ra«mL4Ji<  of  th«  Congress. 
I  am  parti.caUriy  aware  of  thr.  InfUtionary  pressures  ^Z^nq  down 
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on  youi-  dcdftion^KU^  Imf  iu  Wa*hinyton  «s  w#ll  ai  on  uii  all  in 
th«  cities  ms\d  towns  ihxouyhout  tb«  coujitry,    Tt>tt  -  cIouU  of  intl*tion 
is  »ultip4rtlt«;   it  hAimis  uvar  thm  capit&lf^i.t  h^ncjs  ovex  th« 
provincss*     I  ttncour«ge  you  how«v«r  to  •xpind  *coojp«r«tive  education 
by  «ncour»gisi9  mom  institutions  to  «nt«r  th«  fisid,  by  strengthsning 
existing  programs,  amS  by  solicitintj  ^rastsi  «ispIoy^xr  participation, 
X  •cKROVii^<^ii  this  will  r«suire  allocation  of  a  certain  ai»oiijit  of 
naW.  dolX^^s^d^n  tha  Xay  islative  tanor  is  against  such  allocations. 
I  hastan  to  stAt«,  fiowavar^  that  my  ^roposalv  would  qen^attt  tax  ri^vaiiuas 
suLstajitially  hi^har  than  the  subsiUias  susiq^sted^  whila  aRoouraglng 
a  tofw  of  aducation  whos^a  Limd,   It  suist  Ui  acknuwXiadgad ;  has  .finally 
ai:i:iv4KS«- 

I  h«Yy  several  raco^jj^nd'a t ion 8.     I  urge  the  revision  of  Titl«  VIII 
of  U>i  Hi9)Mir  i-klucat-ion  AsKindments  of  1976  to  provide  f  or .  the  conversion 
of  A  S4>lactftd  number  of  urban-based  institutions  ti>  large-scale 

cooilerabivii  educAfcion  prot;rams.     Further,  X  ca;il  for  th«  eistablisha^nt 

...»     *  ■  ■ 

of  aup^l^mantary  sdMin lutrative  grants  to  s«rvu  tiu  incentives 

to  institutions  in  attracting  aa  siany  students  as  possible  to  the 

cuopwrat^vtt  way  of  «duc^tion,  and  I  suqycat  coiabination  of  the  Section 

and  803  ntSthoriiations  into  a  sinijle  apt>ropri«tion.     I  would  also 
ask  for  reviuion  of  Title  IV-C  of  tl*e  Higlvcr  Education  Act  of  19G5 
to  petr(iit  the  une^  of  Work-Study  saonies  in  the  private  sector,  of 
employment.       <  , 

Via  Title  VIII,  and  leyijSl^tion  which  preceded  it,  the  Federal 
yoverr^M^nt  has  provided  inct>ntivo  sjrants  in  effect  igKr^|>rag.ing 
hundr4tds  of  coIitMjt»&  and  universities  to  initiate  coopexyfcLive  education 
f^ro^v.amSk    /rheii^,  y rants,  as  cuLEf^jcitly  opera tlvBy  provid4|f  a  dacrSdr^n^ 


i 
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i«veX  ot  f(idicr«l  ^ubjkid^  duriz^  thu  first  fiv«  years.     It  im  in  Ui«aa 

tix^t  £iva  y«i«rft  th«t  "stArt  up**  costs  sxe  hs«viest«    fbm  prsssot 

IsgislAtion  Joss  not  provids  far  sdditicuisl  sssifttAncsi  ones  th« 

Init^l  phsstf  is  ccMjpl«t«.    FeUsrAl  tuiKltn?  of  coo|>erstivs  •duc&tion 

to  dsts  h^s  prodvcsd  clsAr  'svidsiu:e  of  vtidssprs&d  liitexsst  ia  th«  .  , 

coop«rstiv«  forsi  of-«<*uc«tiTm^ — Hat— fw  in«tit:txtians  h«vie-OTuvsrX»d  

totsliy  to  th«  coo^rstive  mad^l,  su4  fsw  hsvs  progrsssad  towsrd 

i»ore  cco^^rshsnfivs  models.    Most  oftsr  slsctiv<ir  optionsl  progr«»s 

snrollim^  r«l«tiv«Xy  tew  students.     New  Ked«]:sl  support  is  ns^^sd 

if  this  promising  revolt^tion  in  AMricAn  sduc^tion  is  to  b«  desply 

s»tsb>>.sb«4  s«d  »4ds  avsilsbls  to  a  larger  s«$m«nt  of  ths  collsgs  ^ 

and  university  populaiton.  , 

Cooperative  educationr  »  tisie-teatBd  fQrm  of  education  linking 

uducatignal  'and  human  resources,  can  creatively  serve  thu  needs  otv 

urbatv  Center^  »xyd,  »ost  particularly,  the  youth  in.  th@s«2  url^m  sreafi^ 

while  at  the  sasw  time  sccOispll»hiftg  sofl»  o£  the  Aajpr  goals  ot  colleges 

and  univeruitl&s  located  th«r<2«     The  cooperative  ^>siel  ot  protossionally 

directed  and  ^)«raonal  decision-f&aking  has  value  for  and  application  to 

both  urban  aivd  institutional  initiativ«is.     The  structured  combination 

•  .        .  .         -     '  <       A  ■ 

ot  study  and  vork  can  enrich  the  urban  coMunity,  recruit  workers  into 

tiwB  urban  labor -market ,  and  »ake  living  and  working  in  tlve  cities 

"awre  attractive,     ^li  these  specifics  i«ad  to  a  tuller  fulfillment 

of  the  Awteiriqaii  goals  ot  equ**l  oppoVtunity  and  equal  access  for  all 

of  its  citijsens. 

•  Hegsrding  the  urban  environment,  and  given  the  fact  that  Chairman 
Ford  has  intitxiuccd ,   with  othaitJ,   the  Urban  Grant  Univer«ity  Act/ 
flV»y  I  parenthetically,  but  stronqly,  endorse  that  particular  piecii 
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of  Uudsr  this  «ct«  uftiv«r«iti«»  liko  ^k>^tlm«»t•rn  wmild 

hm  cligibl**  £gr  fu]uls_  to  woirk  clOMly  with  local  yuvArjuAajit  and  ximm  . 

to  halp  addr«B»-  urban  nattds.     i>uch  Imjitdation  ia  fully  co^iaistan^ 
with  President  Cartex  * «  Jbrban^  Proyran  and  would  itRCigmfaga  local 
CMH^t^rati^Mi  4i»  acilvin^  - jgbaii  problsssa*  ^ 

Katurniny  tp  conaideration  bf  Titla  VIII,  I  recoawand  it  be 
loodif led  to  provide  adeq^uata  fuivdh  for  the  jubatantial  convarsion  to  the 
cooi>#rative  education  modc^l  of  a  nuiabar  of  cow^jIrx  univeraitiaa 
3 ocatad  in  urban  confers  throuiiKQUt  the  nation,    Thi»  racoMatidation 
do«^  iu>t  dilut«,  lusT  doaa        diminiah,  tha  importance  at  cooparative  mn- 
daavors  in  nonurban  araas  thxat^u^hout  the  land.     It  ia  not  a  replace- 
nant  for  the  current  funding  esf^jhasis.     SUther  it  addreases  a  »oat  iwadiate 
additional  i>ead  to  better  the  urbsn  anviroh»ent,  with  'the  r-eilization 
that  qoopt.*i:dtWe  education  is  a  fittthod  tow^d  th^t yjl^etterment  and. 
alao  reflects  historic  avldaiu^e  that  iAx.q^,  complex  prusjiraaa  can  be 
morv  productive  in  attracting  large  ^nuabera  of  students  into  cooperativa 
edu<$4tion\ 

^>  accoa>p\iah  thia  cortveralon.  the  Cohgr a gg^atK^uld  authorize 
tho  a|?propr iation ,  in  Section  801,  of  aubgtant;ial  mpniea  to  enable  >^ 
the  Cowiaitjit loner  of  Education  to  »ake  grants,  pursuant  ^^o  Section  802, 

institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to  ccmbinatipna  of  such 
ins t itut ions f  fior  the  planning ,  a^tabl  ishingnt^i  axpanfiion,  or  parrying  . 
out;  by  such  inatitutiony,  of  coopcrativfef  education  prograws,  and 
for  Bwkin^^  training,   r«^«rch  or  deiaonstration  grants  pursupnt  to      -  • 
Section  80  J. 
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I  ggiyBawfcna  tha  appropriations  b«  outtu3rlgc^  on  the? 

Fi#c4l  y«»x  .l9iii,.  4^56/500,000 
Vimc&l  yft*r  1982,   $^5, 000, 000  I* 
<  Fiscal  yaar  19g3,  $  74^500,000       •  * 

ri»c»i  va*K'itr>,^--r5",tioo"',ooo 

-  ri8C«l  y^AT  1986,   $101,000,000  . 

ri»c*l  y»Ar  1^87,  $104,500,000  " 
ri»cal  yn«r  1988,   $108 , 000 , 000  , 
^  *»i»c«l  year  .  $109 , 500,  000  ^ 

Fisoul  year  1990,  $110,000,000 

*  Ctli*  n«thcxl        gen^xation    of  thQK«  authorization  fiQur«»,  ^  •  >*^' 
and  their  »ubst«ntiation,  will  be  addressed  in  later  testisacsny  J^' ^    *  T 

Koy  L.  l#CK>ldr idsi«^ ,  vice  prCKidunt  for  cooperative  education  at 
\    Northeastern  aruj  prasident  of  the  National  Commission  f^r  Cooj>erative 
Education,)  ^  » 

It  ia  rocoaMrHtndgd  that  the  author! ya^^ion^for^edtipng  802  arj^d 
'  ft03  be  cogibin»d  iftto  a  aingle  ai;propriciiio»  which  vlll  alloy  t|ve  <:Qm-  ♦^^ 

*  g ^ ^^P.^^.  ^J>'r.^ jrgj*         ^ ^  ^      tn^  m&k  1  ng  award  s  for  denkjn  sj.rat  1  on^  grants 
to  implt*mont  lartje-seale  eoox>^rativo  ^^^^C'stion  proi;|n\m5  lT\«uYb^n'  ^. 
cenier»<>  ' 

Moreover f   I  i^^comreend  tlvat ,   ix\^  Section  g_0^,  Irjp^  tha 
apprq^tr  i gted  £urauant^  to  Section  BOl  f   tjve^  Convmi j s ^o^*^ A^th^jrxxed  to  " 
make  <|_r  an  t  s  t  o  i  n  s  fc  i  t.ution»'  o  £  h  ^  ^  ^'    education  in  a  mo  u  n  t  a  no  tin 

Of  '$,^00^000  for  any  f  l  seal  ^Q^r ,  and  to  \:ambinatloni;  gf  auch 
.^Ji??)^i,^^'rl^^''*_  i^^^^   to.  «xc<?tjd  an  oi^ownt  equal  to  the  • 
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prodvKrt  of  .$:i^Of  OOP  ti»fcg  thg  nuabe'r  of  lnmtitutiun»  pAftici|>ating 
in  Kuoh  CQ»bination»^  for:^anY  fiscal  yej^r.     I  furthec  rgcopamgnd  the 

Am  to  $<!ctlon  803^   I  would  r^c^^at^nd  add  it  ion  ot:  the  word 


"Poa^onfttrj^tion*  to  tha  title.     I  guggest  repine iT^<|  the  existing 
•nctloVi  with  thi»  wording;     ^Frostf  the  ftppropriAted  i>ur»u*ivt  to 

^Ctiun  801,  th«  CoaMiSftioi>«i:  is  authorized  to  make  yi^ants  tu,  or  oontractii 
with,  iixBtitution*  of  liigher  ^ucation,  and  combinJ>tion»  of  such  in- 
«titution»^  and  to  wake  grants  or  contracts  vith  oth4Br  public  or  private 
nonprofit  a^enci^a^  or  ortjani;£ation»,  wh«n  euch  grants  or  contracts 
will  make  a  particularly  siynif leant  csontribution  to  attaininf  tha 
goala  6f  thi«  a«cticMi  vhich  ara  "CH   the  training  of  ptToons  in  tha  pianniny^ 
•vtablifttvMsnt ,  administration  ter  coordina  tion  of '  cooporat  iv«  education; 
(2)   the  o»tabiishin<^  of  ptoj^ctii  damonutrating  or  exploring  th<^  * 
feaaibility  or  value  of  innovafcivo -jtvotjiodt*  of  cooperative  education; 
0/   (3)  reaeaxch  into  methods  of  isiproviny,  devcltjping ,  oV  promoting 
^   the  use  of  cooperative  education  prograins  in  institutions  of 

hiyhi>r  education-  "  .  ^ 

^      1  reconw^end  ^din^  a  new  section  to  th^^  ^^j^j'^-r^^*^^^^^, 

Thla  aection  will  perpiit  the  Cootr.> ssioner ^   pursuant  to  Sections  801^  . 

■      '  .       •       *  i  ' .'5. 

802^  and  803  ^  to  author i;te  an  exp^'nd»ture  of  $200  per  ^'^^^J^Hirgtiye  education 

t  gtudent  per  year  to  i/tsti.t ujLu t ion s  with  on-goiruj  cooptu-gtive  educati  o  n 

proqrawe,  an  vixpenditure*  to  bt^'^  4udjuiRed  ;%nr\ualiy  to  the  coi^t  of  living. 

Thefu*  woul^d  serve*  as  administrative  sustnining  grants^  to  cstabligji 

incentive  for  «i\d  oncouragamfnt  toward  c*x_t,end_iru;[  th«»  coopyr,^tivo  t»ducation 

plan^  and  its  benefits,   to  t|u!  ii^reatesji^  rvairsbtn"_of  _stjj^^ 
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^»«d  on  thu  phi'losophy  of  providing '  fund*  as  wc^y  foi 

cooiH»r«tiv«  •duc*tioiv  PJ^*«^E"a«».  tKiii  authori»«tiao  WQuId  jii\ow  ^ 
in»ti'Ujtion»  to  atAbiliae  tu^d  perfect  proyrAma  i6iti«t«U  ««rli«r  wii^i 
•4«iini«tr«tiv«  ftt«)rt-up  9r*nt»  and  to  •xpetiiaant  vit;h  ismovativ* 
,  #ppro«ch»»  to  coopir^iva  •Uucaticw,  dp$iro«ch#«  auch  *|  •^tending 
coop4w:Ativ«  •Uucation  to  ^  sir«duate  Imvl,  to  adult  •duca'tion,  and  * 

intdirnatiooal  ajcchAngaa  thiouvh  multinational  corporation^. 
Coop^rativa  aducation,  by  i,t»  very  nature,  r^uiras  substantial  expfsndituro 
bayoAd  tlwaa  fouiul  in  a  ra^juXax,  a  poftcoop«rativa  aqadaiaic  pro^jram. 
In-d«pth  p«r»oiwl  and  occu^tional  coun»«Iin«gf  of  atudeats' prior  \ 
to  job  p^acaaant,  and  upon  ratura  from  aaploymant/  is  an  aaaantiai  ' 
aapaot  at  an  aftecrtiva  cbc^rativa  aducation  syst'oi.    In  additiou, 
a  •ubsta4itial  p*ofB»»ioaal  staff  is  r^uii?ed  to  aaak  out'  prosp^tivo  ' 
amployers  and  to'  assist  eaj^oyora^ in  designing  uaployment  opportunities 
which  hav«  tlT«^  maxiisuja  ikiucJ^ionaX  advantaya  for  atudanta,,  •  . 

X  ra»lia«  this  racoawandatloil  ^apresorvts  a  subatantia^-' amount  c>f 


fundioi^  Howler,  it  is  entirely  consis 
KxacutJjtdasiraa  to  balanca  bud*jat»  and 
ia  a  vHe^^\taad  return  to  thc'raderai  90^ 


t^t  with  Consresaional  and 


to  co«bat  inflation  for  there 
9overnd^nt.     For  each  ^'^00 
granted,  there^is  a  return  of  kom»  $60P  in  tax  incowe.     Therefore,  I  a 
that.the^fflore  students  placed  in  the  cooperative  education^'v^fni*^ 
th0  mcyxm  the  i'edilral  ^overnoent  benefits  financially. 

Let  &e  ap<?ak  now  to,  Title  XV-C,     TJie  Collojje  Werk-Study  Program 
pruvidesjj^uppliwiental^incoise  to  students  desK^nstJCiting  f^inancial  need; 
it  doei  ^ao  hy  provi^inQ  job©  in  nonprofit  agencica  and  institutions. 


rgue 


Studant  ftAl«iri««  tLX&  «uyport«d  (•uj3«idiz«d)  ,  ^  Ui  80  p^rcn^t,  by 

*#r69C*»,  haw«v«r.  Accordiog  to  U.£|«  Of  fie*  at  Educntion  datft, 
BOOM  p«rc«nt  of  th«  stud«att  on  Work-*6ta4y  do  iK>t  IMv*  th«^ 
cjunpuft  ^o£  th*i£  colI*9«  Oi:  univ«r»i,ty.    Thay  cmc«nj(Kift  as  p^t; 

of  th«  institutional  work  foi:d«.     Th«r»  ijs  «  daft^«r  of  d«cXiri«  in 
quality  in  th«  uaturtt  of  work  asftignfi»«nts.    W«  must  b«w«r«  th«  1n- 
*  grtsAuinqly  unciimll&iiqing  asp«et  of  sobc  of^thuaa  «sKi^r»«nt«« 
'  Mao,  Vfc^rk-Study  fwThds  ^jre  adainiatecad  through^  tha  colle^a  or  , 

univeraity  financial  aid  offica.     Profeaaional  focus  apd  tiM  oonstrainta 

«  .  -•    • . 

aandate  that  the  pt'i^riti*^  ot  financial  aid  officers  hm  placed 

t  . 

nacasaarlly  oii  financial  aid,  not  on  placanient.    Ttiara  must  b«  moim 
concei'n#.  under  liork-Study,  with ,  pXaca^nt  in  caraar-rulatad  jobs  and 
tUis  is  whisre  coopisrativt)  tiduc^tion  can  play  an  iciportant  rola.  ,  . 

Tlia  Fadkiral  {jovmrma^nt,   in  r«csat  imprOminwtnts  iA  thm  CETA 
Program,  has  reco^nizad  the  nead  to  provide  exporianca  in  tha  privata 
saLtor  u£  asploynmnt.     So  too  should' Work-^tudy  b«  modified  to  p^unnit 
accass  tQ  th«  «nrichttd  work  axpeciencas  availajble  in  th«  privata  sactor 

of  the  egionoay,    X  ^reat^jr  flexibility  in  tha  usa  of  Work-Study  funds 

■  .    '  / 

would  allow  colleges  aiwi  univarisitiea^to  usa  Federal  dollars  as 
ieve/a^a  in  obtaisUns?  additional  funds  froa  private  aaiployars,^  ajvd 
ituis  incraasing  financial  resources  available  to  studants>  This 
xpandod  usis  of  Work-Study  funds  would  be  significant  in  the  dovelopraent 
''of   jobs  in  urban  areas.     Also  it  cOit^plemonts  the  revisions  suggasti^ 
for  title  VIII.     ^  '  ' 
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M\  •xpa^Miion  of  Iterk-Strvi4y  i,nto  th«  private  ««cu>j:  will  not 
iafrimgtt.on  current  Xabor  *truct;ur^ft,  nor  w^ll.it  jiimini^  th«  joba 
AVAilAbl«       .ivon»*.ud#nt»;    lUtlWNr,  its*  lony-run  ccns«*iuenccHi  would 
btt  b««i*fici«l  to  labor  via  an  axpans^Jn  of  the  labor  market, 
p^rLicvsXarly  in  urban  fOk^i'ie^,  and  an  inoreaain^  ot  th^i  popl  of  available 
tr«in«a  workarB.^Karlier  1  «pci^e  of  ttia  duclining  demo<jifaphic»  of. 
20-y«ar-olds  in  tl^«>  future  work  force.     An  exp^^n^ion  of  Work-Study 
'voulU  maintaiu  a  substantial  iiu^btsr  (lioise  50  percent)  of  this  acje 
ijroup  in  th^  work  force  in- critical  jobs,  at  A  ti^  wh«n  thay  raifiht 
atfwii-",^i«¥  *<^J^op         of  the  wqrk  force  to  pursue,  full-tisij,  a  higher 
e«2ucatiun. 

.1  have  two  ip^cific     rtfcoo«»«ndatio*\ti  reijarding  Work-Study: 
Fir^t,  the  CongrosK  ahould  authorise  the  Coit^is»ionor  to  |H?rrait  20  pycent 

thtf  Work-Stud^  funds  approprlatt^d  each  yeur  to  each  institution  to. 
be  mado  avftilablt*  lor' i«^le8agn ting  Collect?  Wo^^Study  contractis  with 
the  pr'lvato  en\ploym<^ut  sector.    The  fuuds  would  bo  autho^iaad"  to,  b^ 
used  to  &ubsidi2i>  student  salaris^is  up  to  50  percent,  isimiXaK^  to  th« 
.  £o£i»uXa  used  in  On-The-Job  fra-ining.     This  would  encour*^9c>  ®or«  ' 
private  iiijc tor  employers  to  Uxka  advantage  of  coopiirativ**  education, 
aiid  aa  a  susedyd  outcome ^  would  provid^  iioanin<jlul  jobs  for  students < 
ThiB  i»  not  an  inflationary  request  t^icause  it  is  hot  ^  ruquost  for 
additional  funds.     Rathi^r  it   is  ^  requf^i^t  for  reallocation  of 


rxit.ti^i^  funds.  • 

:     S ecot\dXy  ,    1  _i ec o^nme nd  J: h i s  2Q_^ or c e n t  a^j^ lie at_i on  of  Wo r k - 

^  ...... . 

Studv^  fundg  foi  duvt>  loping  joby  in  tho  private  £?ector  ^  2  b  ptu"  c  ent  be 
aut  hp  I  i  ivc\  J.OI  _u  s  tit  u  t  ion  J;_o_Jip  ^  J2     ndci^w  r  i_tt»  cooj^<?ra  t  i  ve 

Voduc.'^t  ioh  pro<ji-.>m  f.osti>.     Ask  ir\q  i  nat  i  Lut  ioni;  ^   thvoutjh  theif  finAncial 
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«id  officam,  to  develop  a  new  spectrum  of  job  op^jortuiiitiais 
in  thm  privattt  »*sctur  i»  puttimj  »  n«w  deV0lQp«*«ntAl  buicd«n  on  tA« 
•dainistratiop  of  the»#  Institutions.     However,  it  is  taix^  to  , 
r^fcjqgnlie  aod  «ncourd<ie  this  administrative  development  bt^cause 
.   th«*cff»ct  i«  to  awX*  moxtt  stud'ant  aid  dollar*  aVailafarltf,    i^of:  non- 
cooperative  education  col  I itgaii'T^  entire  n«w  meehfinisais  would  havs  to  b« 
&|«voiomiSd;   Cur  coop«irativ9  edi^catioa  iu&titution»  th«r<»  would  ixo 
.need  to  au£?»«nt  staSf  to  expand  job  pl«C€?«ant  at' torts  in  the  private 
sectgr.  . 

X  tiave  welcoTMd  th«  opportunity  t^  addroM'  tbi^  ai^Kxsaiaittee  on 
the  specif ic«-^C  Title  VFIl  and. Tit 1«  IV-C,     ConyreStfiottAI  support 
of  the  revisions  I  pro^wao  would  tn*  evidence  of  high  n<5tiqnaX  priority 
b««lng  giv*?n.to  cooj^rative  education  as  a  cqncopt  which  mecta  tho 
nation 'ii  educii't ion4 1  needs  At  this  tij^ti  in-  its  history ^  and  au  4 
supp] emunt«ry  or  alternato  »«thod  for  flnaocmg  colle^ti  costs, 
Tliank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROY  L.  W(M)iJ)Kn)C;E,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 

COMMISSION  FCIR  COOl'ERATIVit:  EDUCATION,  BOSTON*  MASS. 
Mr.  Wo<)ij)Hiix;k.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Roy  WooWridge,  president 
.01  the  National  Commission  for  Cooperative  £iduc^ron,  reVreaent- 
,  ing  some  350  coile^'e  institution  members  and  70  emfjloyer  niem-- 
bens.  I  am  also  vice  president  (or  cooperative  education  at  North- 
eastern University  in  Bi^ton- wherp'  we  have,  as  President  Ryder 
has  indicated,  H,(XjO  upper  class  students  currently  partioipatipg  in 
th,e  program.  ' .  ^  , 

With  your  permission,  I  will  not  read  nriytsUiWment  J  will  work 
irom  a  Tew  notes  to  summarize  my  statement  and  the'- tables  that 
accompany  it  because  I  realize  time  is  getting  short.  JMy  remarks 
are  going  to  be  confined  to  the'title  VIII  positions  that  were  just 
meritioned  by  President  Ryder  and  not  directed  to  the  IV-^  (o) 
work  study^portion  of  it.  I  will  try  to  present  the  figures  that  back 
up  the  specific  recommendations  contained  in  his  paper. 

Let  me  summarize  first  by  saying  there  were  four  different  peti- 
tions really  that  we,  the  National  Commission^  are  askiqg  Congress 
to  cdnsider  with  respect  to  title  VIII:  No.  1,  under  section  801,  to- 
give  more  flexibility  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  through  a 
lump  sum  authorization.  In  the  past  the  authorization  has  always 
betyi  split  between  the  administrative  grants,  on  the  oQe  hand,  and 
.  research  and  training  and  demonstration  on 'the  other. 

And       say  in  the  new  :iegislation  give  one  lump  sum  appropri- 
-    ation  each  year,  in  order  to  give  the  Commissioner  more  fiexibility 
in'njaking  gr|inU. 

The  seconcf  thrust  would  be  to  preserve  under  802,  which  is  the 
siMjtion  that  addresses  itself  to  the  administrative  kind  of  grant,  a 
continijfetion  of  thafhyear  funding  limitation  that,  as  Ms.  Salisbury 
indicated,  in  I97B  was  increased  from  3  to  5  years. 

But  we  do  ask  for  an  increase  in  limits.  We  think  it  would  be 
wise,  particularly  in  light  of  inflation  and  the  need  to  have  institu- 
tiojhs  on  a  much  iarger  scaie^than  before  go  into  cooperative  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  new  limits  of  ^300,000  instead  of- 
$1^5i4ii)0  per  institution  or  $250,000  per  institutic^  that  apply  as 
pari  of  a  consortium.  ^ 

And  we  would  retain  the  decreasing  formula;  forcing  self-support 
over  the  5-year  period  of  Federal  funding  wherein  each  year  the* 
institution  is  required  to  produce  a  larger  percentage  of  the  budget 
^-    for  the  operation  of  the  co-op  program  over  the  5-year  pericxi.  That 
is  the  second  thrust. 

The  third  thrust  that -we  asked  far  is  the  addition  of  a  new 
dimension  of  demonstration  grants,-  as'President  Ryder  mentioned, 
modifying  the  title  of  s4H:tion  803  to  include  demonstration.  Al- 
though it  is  in  the  current  wording  of  80;^  as  U  now  stands  on  the 
books,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  does  not^  appear*  in  the  title  at  the 
front  of  section  HO:i^  We  just  think  it  would  strengthen  the  Commis- 
sioner s  hand  if  this  s^'ere  so  done.    *  /  ^ 

Fourth^.and  finally  we  have  asked  for  a  new  section  804  and  that 
is  the  general  financial  support  to  institutions  that  offer  the  coop- 
erative program  -on  the  basis  of  $200  per -student  per  year.-  And  I 
will  defend  in  a  moment  where  we  obtained  the  |200  per' year  per 
student. 

■  .    '  c  .  . 

er|c  '^■^ 
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I  would  hasten  to  add.  a^s  did  President  Ryder,  that  all  of  this  is. 
reaily  noninfl^ionary  because  the  Federal  taxes  more  than  offset 
the  expi'ndituiTs.  In  my  tables  I  will  attempt  to. show  you  how  that 
is  done.  But  there  is  one  statement  I  would  like  to  make  that  is  rtpt' 
contained  in  the  tables.  ,      *  /  - 

And  that  is  if  we  assume  that  this  legislation  would'  be  funded 
over  a  10-year  period  and  at  the  levels  we  have  suggested  here, 
Which  I-reaiii£e  .«J  at  a  imager  peyriod  than  normal  legislation' vt^«irld 
be  written  but  if  you  add  up  all  the  dollars  I  have  on  my  charts  in 
appendix  A  and  appendix  B.  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
«pent  at  thejend  of  10  years  S912  million.  That  is  a  total  e^^^endi- 
ture  for  co-op  education  of  $912  million. 

And  that  will  produce  a  program  jn  place  where  students  would 
earn  $2  billion  a  year  in  annual  earnings.  In  other  words,  the  "one 
time  investment  over  a  10-year  period  of  $912  milliorf  pryduces  a 
program  which  each  year  from  that  point  on  produces '$2  billion 
worth  of  student  earnings.  So,  you  can  see  it  becomes  a  significaat 
student  aid  program. 

Moving  on  rapidly  to  my  two  charts,  appendix  A  and  B  at  the 
end  of  my  pi^per,  I  would  just  like  to  say  in  section  1  of  the  chart  I 
"attempted  to  develop  a  pattern,  a  potential  pattern  for  a  program 
where  we  would  take  s^ven  of  these  so-called' urban  institutions  at 
^00,000  each  institution  for  year— that  is  where  the  $3.5  million 
comes  from,  seven  times  the  $500,000  each  year— follow  the  prog- 
ress of  those  institutions— assuming  constant  funding  of  $500,000  a, 
year  over  a  5-year  period,  to  get  them  completely  moved  into  a  co- 
op education  program. 

And  I  am  assuming  in  this  chart  that  the  next  year  we  do  move 
another  seven  in  so  we  would  have  a  total  of  14  institutions  in-- 
volved  and  then  another  seven.  In  other  words,  seven  each  year 
over  a  5-year  period  or  a  total  impact  on  35  institutions  over  what  I, 
pijljected  k)  be  a  U)-year  period  because  of  the  phasing  in  and  out 
f of  institutions. 

I  have  drawn  the  totals  for  you  at  the  end  of  section  1  showing 
4he  millions  of  Federal  dollars  that  would  be  necessary  if  you  add 
up'tlie"  columns. 

In  section  2  I  hiive  dealt  with' the  current  so-called  administra- 
tive grant  for  which  we  are  now  asking  the  lump  sum  to  be 
appropriated.  But  that  is  for  the  administrative  grants  at  a  con- 
stant $10  million  a  year.  I  have  not  attempted  to  allow  for  infla- 
tion—! am  sure  there  would  be  some  concern  about  that  in  the 
future,  but  just  in  order  to  draw  some  reasonable  totals^and  the 
current  $3  million  a  year  that  y^s  into  researcji  and  training, 
whi^h  might  be^at  a  constant  level. 

Again,  I  have  totaled  those  two  areas  tinder  section  2.  I  have 
ther)  taken  what  President,  Ryder  proposed  in  the  $200  per  year  per 
student  institutional  aid.  In  order  to  get  those  figures,  you  have  to 
look  at  table  B  where -I  developed  the  enrollment  figures,  b€*cause 
without  enroHm€3nt  there  is  no  figure  to  multiply  the  student  per* 
year  co^^t^  by.  ,  ' 

^^the  bottom  you  will  see  that  we  have  assumed  that  the 
iniAitution  in  the  fi'rst  section  might  go  from  300  students  to  750,  to 
-  1,250,  ending  up  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  with  about  3,000 
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Students  in  the  program.  I  applied  those  figures  back  into  the  table 
above. 

The  current  trend  of  $12  million  a  year  funding  of  OMjp  is 
producing  a  growth  rate  of  about  20,000  co-op  students  a  year  I 
apphed  that  to  the  ciirrent  200,000  under  other  enrollments  and  I 
have  arrived  at  the  bottom  line  under  appendix  B  which  is  the 
total:  ending  up.  with  approximately  one-half  njillion  or  485,000 
students  that  would  be  part  of  the  program  over  the  10-year  cycle. 

So,  taking  those  figuree,  I  go  back  and  multiply  by  $200  a  year 
per  student.  And  assuming  all  institutions  would  apply  for  the 
monejif,  that  would  be  the  institutional  aid  total,  on  the  section  S 
line  from  the  Federal  Government.  Add  it  all  up  and  you  get  the 
total  U.S.  Office  of  Education  appropriation  each  year,  which  are 
the  isame  figures  contained  in  Presitjent  Ryder's  presentation. 

And  I  gum  the  final  thing  and  maybe  the  most  important  thing 
from  the  monetary  point  of  view  is  the  final  line  which  indicates 
that  with  $600  per  year  paid  by  the  students  in  a- co-op  prc^am— 
and  that  breakout  incidentally  is  $130  a  year  for  Federal  income 
taxes,  $245  for  the  social  security  or  FICA  tax  paid  by  the  student 
and  the  same  $245  that  is  matched  by  the  employer:  Adding  up  to 
$620  in  Federal  taxes  a  year  generated  by  each  of  these  jola. 

So,  I  just  took  the  round  number  of  $600  and  multiplied  that  by 
the  number  of  students.  And  you  t:an  see  in  each  case  the  income 
coming  into  the  Federal  Government  each  year  far  surpasses  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  asking  to  be  appropriateif  It  is  not 
unlike  the  G.I.  bill  after  World  War  II  where  the  additional  earn- 
ings allow  those  young  people  to  pay  more  income  taxes  back  than 
was  extended. 

The  trouble  with  that  is  the  Federal  Government'  had  to  waif  a 
number  of  years  for  that  to  happen.  I  am  saying  with  this  program 
it  happens  every  year  as  the  prc^am  goes  along. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  my  remarks  to  you  and  if 
you  have  any  questions  or  comments,  I  would  be  delighted  fo 
answer  them. 
■  Thank  you. 

[The  full  statement  of  Roy  L.  Wooldridge  follows:] 
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i^rfl«id«nt<  N«t;ioti«i  Cix^issioii  for  C«JO{MrAtlv*  education' 
0     Vic*  ?r»»id«nt  fox  Cwp^mtivw  KUucation 

_  Sv>ix^ti^itt««  on  Pu»tKffcx)n<i«ry  Education 

*  Co«p[M.tia«  ctii  Edwcat^oiv  alia  It»jfco5U      r   .  ^ 

>iuua«*  of  Si^raaantdtiva^/ 


^  ■> 


April  26,  1979 


Hrl'.pimitaMui  ajid  dlatir\tyuiah»4  wmmtmsu  of  tha  aubcowaittaa  i 

,  *  Ky  n«M  is  Roy  L.  Wooldrid<ja.     I  cm  ^raaid^nt  of  thai  Xational  Caaniaaiem  / 

■  ■  '  ■  ■  ■  .  /' 

for  C^perativa  tducation,  which  ia  a  privata,  fion^profit  aqancy  with  a  aupport^-ng 

•  rahip' of  350  institutioixii  ami  70  corporationa ,     I  «ii>  al«o  Vic«  Praaidant  / 


fo¥  Coop«/*tiv«  KducACion  dt  Nortbeattarn  Uriiv^raity,  wtUcb  is  ti>a  n«tioi\'« 
dar^aat  wo|)«*rativ»  aducatio^i  iaatitutiwi ,  with  ff,000  full-tiiw*  ^ttsJtenta 


/V 


pArtici{j»'Atin*}  ii\  Uia  iJfusra».     I  wclcoaia  thia  opportunity  to  of  fer' apaci f i^ 
racoitaanddtions  on  ^aviuit^na  to  Txtia  Vt  ir  of  the  Higher  Kdutration  Anwndsnrnts 
of   I'iVb.  , 


\ 
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'Stw  prttvk;us  i««tieuny  |>r«m^f\tcd  rvcoMMndatijOAS  fos  r«vi«ions  to  Title  VSIX 
of  thf  Hiyh«r  t'du<:*tiyj)  Aa*n<S»«nt«  of  1076  and  to  Title  IV-C  of-tb«  Hi9"^r 
IklucAtiao  Act  of  1965 .  '  My  r«««rk»  at*  directed  et  e  more  detelled  eisplanstion 
qf  'the  uhei>yei  rpifAX^iiv^  ttvB  Title  VIII  oooperativa  edi^eticm  progr«»«    To  b^ii&, 
X«t  M  suMMjriM  ovu:  poeltion  oii  Title  V,XI1. 

Ite  i»vommnfl  th^t.  U)e  eeparete  euthorlietione  for  ibteinietr&tiQR,  which 
iiyc^ludee  deiUioping,  exi^anding,  efld  etrengthenii^g  coos>exetive  education  progreae, 
tor  »e»eju;ch,  training,  end  r^ewn  fiat  ret  ion  btt  c»«bine<S  into -^n^  «uthori««tion 
to  aXIow.  tl»e  CoMeieeiooeir  Qreeter  fi»$U>iltt^..j^^e:):tjin9^il£^t«.  Aiaed^  t^e 
lex^e-ecele  edoptioR  of  oooperetive  education  proqr»»«  «t  urben-beeed  inetitutione. 
To  ecooatJlieh  the  objecti>ree  outlined  in  Dr.  I^der'e  te«ti»ony,  the  follQwiii9 
ennuei  euthorUetione  ere  neveeeexyi     1981-556,500, 000 1  i9B2-$65,OOO,000; 
19g3-^74>i»00,00O;  l984-§85,(K)0,O<>0f  1^5-$^,50O,:0<KI;  19B6-S101,000,^ 
19«7-$104,5O0,OOO;  19841- $lC}6,0OO,  000 1  19»9-$109,5OG,OO0f  1990-$1 1-0,000, 000. 

The  federel  9overn»ent'K  involvenent  in  ooo{>eretive  educetion  hes  been 
weinly  for  the  purpo&e  of  providing  «eed  »o(iey  to  inetitutiohe  for  beginniwj 
end  dev«lot>in^  prpgreae.    our  reccMendetioni  leek  to  ,»iSd  e  new  dij»«neioa  to 
the  federal  «»aitB«nt  that  will  pexmit  cooperetive  educetiofi  to  ierve  a«  e 
key  fujietion  in  irnKin?  our  netiofi'e  educatiorval  *r»d  ht»an  reeource^  towerd  • 
the  yoel  of  an  eduoefftd.and  prcjduetive  society,  ^ 
tie  are  advocating  revision    in  Title  VIII  le^itletion  that  will  pernit 
flreeter  flexibility  in  the  awarding  of  ^rantg,     Thie  flexibility  is  n««d«d 
in  Older  to  pennit  the  Urqe-»caXe  •doptiorv  of  cooperative  ed^'aticm  et 
urban-based  inatl tut  ions  throuqh  deiftonetrat ion  grants  while  preserving  the 
integrity  of^re^carch  and  traioinq  9^*1^^^  and  not  jeopardisiiKj  the  further 
deveiopcvcnt  of  cooj-^t^'.  i s%  education  at  ynaller  urban  and  rural  Institutions. 
Me  reco«6end  th«  ti^t'»ntiv-jn  of.  the  perc«»nturf  fundinq  forwul*  because  it  require*  « 


lf-»uf  f  IcieiK-y  Aft«r  five  yt»avs  and  nf  caaai  tAt«M  long-r.^n^f  institutional^ 
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l>hiio*ophic«i  und  fininciai  ctj««lt««nt  to  And  pljnniivy  for  th« 'provrfMi.  It 
U  also  iecc4M«niS«d  th^t  ihn  »(>^';ific  Inttc  i tutiuci«l         consort ii«  p«r  in«titution 
fuftdi»<j  Halt*  b«  rjil»«d  to  $iOO,000  amS  $250,000  r«R|>>«ct iv»lv  to  allow  for  th» 
innovatic>n  and  &x;>Ansio<^  of  coo^ratlva  educaClo;^ 

Thia  9raat«r  ticvanaion  will  inevitably  t'asult  in  heavier  d^sands  on  ti)a 

^  U,S  tJfflce  of  i;ducation  tpr  Uchnical  asaistanca  in  i^itorirw;  and  liaiaon 
fuAct^Ott,  and  therefore,  will  raquire  incraaaa^l  ataf^ing. 

rUm  ooi^llin^  avidince  tn*t  deionatratey  tha  iwportanve     ?  cooperative 
•ducAtltti  on  «M  undRKO^aduata  lev^l  lead*  ua  to  pitipiM'^^Ka  Vxp*naion  of      "  ♦ 

/  ooo|)#rativ«  education  into  the  (jrraduate  levels  the  sphere  of  adult  education, 
and  tJve  reala  of  interi\*tianai  ««chan<3a«  through  «ultl-nation«i  corporationa. 
Ttia  d«velope»ent  of  an  effective  cooperative-education  proyraa  r«quire« 
adniniatrative  exi>«na«f  (greater  Uiaa  thoae  experienced  by  acadesic  departmental 

Such  eaaential- cui^i>ent»  of  a  ooo^rative  eduction  progra«  as  career  and 

-  % 

Vareonal  couaallng  of  ftud«nta  b«tar«  and  after  their  «#ork  aaaignacnts,  job 
developMNint  and  maintenance  oT  relatione  with  eaiployara,  training  of  faculty 
>   and  staff ^,r«vi»ing  puxricuiu*  and  vivaapin^  other  li^atitutiosMl  fuciotiona 
euch  aa  houain^,  athletic^,  adadssions  to  accomodate  an  alternating  caletuiar 
pattern  eacaia|:e  the  coat  to  an  inatitution.    Therefore,  it  is  recx3ea»ertdad^ 
that  uf)der  Title  VIII,  yrant»  of  $2G0  par  student  per  year  be  warded  to 
institutions  to  halp  undarwtite  the  contlnuint^  expense  of  th«ir  cooperative 
pro^raaa  and  Co  prosKJtft  innovation  and  axpansion,    Oui  expftriencc  at 
Ikittheaatern  Univor^aity  wheia  B,000  atudcntB  co-op  ead^  y«*r,  i«  that  - it 
dk>fita  the  itistitution  $21^  per  student  per  year.    This  proposal  puts  a 
preoiue  on  lanje-scale  cooj-^^rat ive  program,  whi^h  research  has  shown  that 
programs  trnci  to  b<»t:ixr.o  nK>ro  cost  effective  if  they, enroll  a  substantial 
portion  of  ah  inyt i tut  um  * «  student  body.     Thi«  ia  not  an  inJlationiry 
recowsneti.Lit L^n  beL'auH«  the  «3Sfx^ruUture«  ar«  far  exceeded  by  th*  incom«  the 
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•  SECTION  I  "    • '*  .  •  ■ 

.  •  "^'^   

^•ttoi>atrAt.ion  prbj«ct«.    A  nuHL«r  of  A^ftias^tioiift  \\t^vm  b««n  »Ad«  in  tlM 
foxjwiatioa  bf  this  ch^rt:     (1)  Mvtm  UfiMu\-bJi*«d  iaatituticma  will  •'ntfcr 
tl)«'  prfi?j«4;t  SACh  y«*r  ^of  ii\m  y«Ar«  b«<jinning  i^ith  fi«c4l»19«l,  wid  by  1969, 
UUrty-fiva  institution*  ia  Affer^at  c«r>t«r«  will  hAv«  p«rticip«tt<3i 

(2)  •*ch  institution  will  rccwivo  fiv*  y0*r»  of  fun<3ing,  th«rtfor«,  th«  l«»t 
«rout»  of  «»v«n  in»ti t latton*  vtll  r»c«iv»  its  first  funding  in  fiscal  1985 
«nd  its  Ispt  in  1984;    (3^  ssch  institution  will  hm  thlm  to  zscsivs  up  to 
$500,000  «  ysAT  for  flvs  years. 

ly  way  of  s  spacrific  sxsj^)!*,  our  Tv«?xt  ps^^list  Is  ^sthsi:  Mslcoln 
Carton,  pt««id«nt  of  th*  University 'of  Detroit.    His^  institution  is  ciirjrantly 
^^^•PAi^inff  for  th«  wottvsrsion  to  a  Hus'fcivs  cocjicrative  education  pxxxjrajs. 
Father  Carron's  rasuirkk  will  clisarly  dc»onatrat«  t^tf  validity  of  these 
re(^>ssaendatiuns'.  %• 
SKCTXQN  II  '   -  . 

Tlia  co«Jt>utaticjis  for  Section  li  are  based  on  a,  $10,000,000  ai^nual 
appropriation  for  adaiinistrati ve  grants  beginniivy  in  fiscal  19S1  and  contin'Jing 
through  fiscal  l'i^)0.     The  cxjnt inuation  of  funding  this  tyj^*  of  grant  is  essentia 4.  '|f 
to  sua t air.  Uie  dcvelopaient  and  expansion  of  pro^r&M  at  institutions-  thdt  do 
not  fall  into  the  urban-based-  larcje  institutiotV^att^oxy. 

Thi»  saction  also  «^vows  a  $3,000,000  annual  appropri,»tion  for  tr/iniii^ 
and  research.    ITxtcnsivi  training  activities  are  vital  to  the  future  of 
siooper.ic ivL»  pdiiration.     Currently  fi0.r*^a  federal  1  y- funded  training  centijrt? 
throui^hout  the  Louxitry  provide  »«rvici.»b;  to  profosjaionals  in  ttw»  field  that 
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4r«  ikiiiMtci>«4  in  *»y  other  Oittciplii)*.    Si&iUrly«  restAich  on  «ii«>Ic»y«r 
b«ua^its  AiyX  studitnc  outco^Ms  is  cvitiic^I  to  th«  *dvAnc«»«nt  of  coo|>«i-«tiv* 
•<}uc«tiaiu    tlui' c,4vtll«rH|in4  t^nd  (^r^in<f  attaunds  of  Mtud^nt*  &mS  aa^loyct* 
r«<iuir«  the  continuation  of  inttfasiv«  t;aininq[  «nd  rfi»««rch  if  cii^op«ratlv« 
•ducAtida  if  to  Mint.Aln  its  ex^l^ry  rol«  in  Ul^b^r  •(Socatioo  awS  Um 
Ooi^)OK«t«  cumunlty.  ,  * 

^^xy  xit  -       •  -'--^^   

^.       section  in  rcflttctt  the  oone^t  c^f  f^r«l  Miistanc*  to  inatitution* 
to  h«ip  of fi«t  thm  aAaini»>tr«tiv»  cp«t»  of  op«r*ti"n9  a  cooperative  educaticai 
prog^W.    Th«s«  fl^jurei  aj?*  based  on  enroIl»ejit  proj«ction«  th*t  are  al>ovn 
iA  A|ps>ei>dlx        Cooperative  rducation  exv«rienc^s  an  annual  ^rot^th  of 
ei)i>ro2Eijaatttlv  20,000  s^v^nts.     Therefore,,  it  is  rea»onA£iI.e  to  astxsee  that 
by  fiacal  I'iW,  3HO,000  ttwJenta  will  be  enrolled  in  oooi)«r«tiv«  educatloij 
pro^rama  at  inatltutioa^receivirw^  ?-e<iular  acbiinlstratilvf  ^ante,    AAd  tovthli 
tho««  atud*nt»  participating  in  the  proqra*  at  inatitu^ion*  that  receive 
dfMnntratioo  gx-anta,  and  l>y  1990,  the  total  enr^^Uaient  of  cooperative  education 
•tudenti  will        4«5,gpo.     Hwltiplying  each  year' »  total  <^per«tiV«  education 
•surollJMnt  by  $200  t-osults  in  the  fiijtires  pr«»«nte<J  in  title  sectio^.  . 

The  project^a  enroll»ent»  at  th*  inetitutiona  participating  in  the  urban 
initiative  are  based  on  the  aatiiaate  that  300  atudsnta  will  participate  in  the  ■ 
first  year.  75U  the  second  year,  1/250  th«  third  y«ari  2,000  the  fourth  y«ar, 
aad  3 « 000  py         fifth  year. 

Thia  aectioA  aluswa  tJte  total  federal  exp^nditurft  each  year  for  Title  VIII. 
Tbeea  are  c«jUfciv«ti v«  fi^uiea  and  do  not  account  for  inflation^  ' 

Thia  aection  indicatea  t!\e  total  feci«ral  taxes  pisid  by  cocjperat  ivp  education 
atudenta  each  yiMr.     These  fic;ares  arc  baaed  on  ai}  av4iraq«  annuel    aaXary  of 
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$4,000  on  which  «iii»rv3ti«wt«ly  S*o6  in  ft^taX  tA3i««  i«  ^iA  as  «  result  of 

*         .  * 

f 

»haw  th«t  •«ch  y*ir  th*  far  «xc>Md        *«ouata  bci^  ri^uestta  fro«  th« 

^v^iMMsnt  to  op«tat«  proiariu*a  of  cw>j)«r»tiv«  «<3acatioo. 
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yeAr,  «nd  3,000  th«  fifth  yt*r.  * 
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-     STATEMENT  ol  MALCOLM  (  S,  J.,  PRESUiytNT; 

>      '  '        rNIVElblfY  OF  DETROIT  1 

.  Father  Carrotv  .XTn  Ch^iirman'and  distinguished  members  t)f  the 
iiub<;omraittee,  my  n^me  is  Malcplm  Carron.  I  am  president  . 08  the 
UniytM^ity  of  IX»troit,  My  remarks  are  directed  toward  the  adminis- 
^•trative  and  ScAdemic;  changes  necessary  fdr  an  urban  institution  to 
■  adopt  a  large-ijcale  cooperative  education  program  and  the  inherent 
casts; encounter^L^  rn  jjuch  a  radical  change  ^ 

'  The  Univevsity  of  Detroit,  founded  ir^H??,  i*^' an  independent 
universiiy^ operated  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers^  with 'an  enroljment  of  ' 
pver  8,U()0  studerfts,  of  which  approximately  h^lf  are  full-time  un- 
dergraduates in  architecture,  business,  educ&tion,  engineering,  lib- 
eval  arts,  and  scienj^e.  We  offer.  Masters  degrees  jn  28  programs, 
doctorates  in  chemistry,  engineering,  English,  atfd  psychology;  and  ' 
,  prof^ional  degrees  in  law  and  dervtistry. 

'^The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Detroit  is  committed'to 
serve  the  needs  of  its  urban  constituency.  This  .commitment  is 
:  manifested  in  an  education  program  that  is  designed  tq.  deal  with 
urban,  interraciaK  and  croii^s-ct^itural  psoblems  and 'the  problems  of 
justice  in  the  city  and  world.  In  1978  4)lack  students  repi-esented,* 
over '20  percent  of  the  student  enrollment  and'!)')  percent  of  the' 
studertts  in  four  of  "our  basic  colleges  and  the  law  school  were  frpm^.* 
the  metropolitan  Detroit  area.  ,*  ' 

Coo{x^rative  education  has  beei^  an  important  part  of  the  ^riiver- 
sity^'ii  academic  program  for  almost  7{f  years.  Since  1911  it  has  been 
a.  requirement '  in  engineering .  and  each  of  tlm.-UM)00  engineers 
gradua^^d  since  then  has  been  a  ccxjperativyeducation  sj^ident. 
Today.  coo{K?rative  education  is  required  in  ^krchit^tuVe  and  is.  an  '  '  " 
option  program  in  business,  arts,  science,  and  the  graduate  school. 
Over  '50  ()ercent  of  the  univer^ty*s  1978  baccalaureate  graduates 
participated  in  tlx*  program. 

For  sever^il  years  the  University  .of  Detroit  has  been  aiming 
toward  the  goal  of , incorporating  participation  in  the  cooperative 
education  program  ^  a  degree  requirement  for  all  of  our  student^.  ' 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  would  expand  the  existing  programs  in  ' 
libi^ral  arts,  bui^int^ss,  and  sciences,  strengthen  it  in-engineering 
and  architecture  and  initiate  cooperative  education  in  the  school  of 
law.  / . 

To  achieve  this  goai  will  necessitate  massive  changes  within  the 
institution, -and  we  are  confident  that  the'Univ^ity  of  Detroit  is 
I)repare^  to  make  the  conversion  to  a  cooperative  education  institu- 
tion a  vSucxes^s,  ■ 

The  university's  national  position  in  cooperative  cxiucation  is' 
weli  recognir/i^d.  The  professional  staff  of  the  university  s  coopera- 
tive education  division  represents  over  50  years  of  administrative 
experience  in  all  phases  ofxooperative  education:  liberal  arts,  busi- 
ness, science,  engineering,  and  architecture.  Its  director,  I)onald  C. 
Hunt,  has  been  president  of  theCooperative  EducatiortlAssociation, 
chairman  of  ('oopt^rative  I*kiucation  Division  o^  the  AmWican  Soci- 
ety for  Kngineering  Education,  recipient  of  the  Hemfan  ^hneider 
Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the  advancemen4:  of  the 
philosophy  nnd  practice  of  coofx^rative  education  programs,  and  a 
recipient  of  honajeary  degrees  from  the  University  pf  the  Pacific 
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*  and  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering  for  leadership  in  the. 
cooperative  educatipn  movement.  ,  •      '  . 

This  ambitious  undertaking  will  req-uire  the  total  involvement  of 
every  aspect  and  function  of  the'  University,  Thej  faculties  in  busi- 
ness, arts  and  sciences  will  have  to  revise  their  cwriculum  from  a 
traditional  **nonpragmatic''  approach  to  a  realisUW  evaluation  of 
\the  practical  application  of  their  .courses  to  the  world  of  work.  This 
will  necessitate  extensive  faculty  orientation  and  training  to  pre- 
pare them  for  teaching  and  counseling  an  entire  student  Ixxiy  that 
is  in  a  cooperative  plan  oi' c?ducation.  ^ 

With  the  assistance  of  experts  in  the  field  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion, the  director  of  cooperative  education  will  conduct  a  series  of 
formal  training  institutes  to  familiarise  the  faculty  with  the  inter- 
hai  aii4  external  requirements  of  implementing  a  large-scale  coop- 
eratiVe  education  program.  Released  time  faculty  will  be  appointed 
from  appropriate  academip  areas  to  assist  the  cooperative  ediica- 
tion  ^taff  in  counseling  students  entering  the  program,  stimulating 
faculty  contact  with  business,  industry  and  governm^ent,  and  super- 
vising students  oifl  work  a^ignment^. 

Similar  training  institutes  will  be  conducted  for  university  ad- 
ministrators to  acquaint  them  with  the  innovative  techniques  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  a  cooperative  education  institution 
with"  regardno  off^ampus  TTfgTStration;iinanciat"aidr^etenmE-i^ 
fairs,  recordkeeping,  course  and  classroom  scheduling,  student  af- 
 tairs,  insurance  cwerage,  and  faculty  relations. 

The  recruitment  of  students  to  the  university  will  be  ^geared 
toward  marketing  the  University  vof  Detroit  as  a  cooperative  educa- 
tion institution.  The  admissions  staff  will  participate  in  training 
institutes  and  an  admissions  coordinator  will  be  appointed  to  serve 
as  the  cooperative  education  expert  in  the  recruitment  of  students. 

This  individual  will  be  responsible  for  the  continued  development 
of  cooperative  education  with  the  high  school  counselors  and  for 
liaison  witl)  all  of  the  cooperative  education  coordinators  regarding^ 
developments  in  admissionsr  Coupled  with  this  will  be  the  irirti-] 
at  ion  of  ^n  extensive  program  throughout  the  rrtetropolitan  Detroit* 
area  for  training  of  high  ji^hool  counselors  in  the  functions,  advan- 
.  tages  and  educational  j^nefit^  of  cooperative  education.  Additional-, 
ly,  this  heightened  activity  will  requii^  the  hiring  of  more  staff  hi 
the  unive£?5ity^s  cooperative  education  division. 

The  support  of  employers  has*  been  strong  and  coi^tinuous  since 
1911  when  the  program  began  at  the  University  of  Detroit  and  hfis 
become  much  more  diversified  since  the  optional  cooperative  educa^ 
tion  programs  were  started  in  arts,  business  and  science.  The  uni- 
versity is  know;  throughout  the  Detroit  business  community  as  a 
''co-op"  institution,  and  it  is  on  this  highly  regarded  reputation 
that  the  university  will  expand  the  opportunities  for  arts,  business 
and  science  students. 

The  legal  c5mmunity'7)^i^e  courts,  tlje  law  enforcement  officers 
and  the  practicing  attorneys  all  support  the  concept  of  cooperative  - 
education  as  recently  presented  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  itij  statement  regarding  the  integration  of  the  study  of  law  and 
the  practice  of  law.  .     ^' - 

^  The  university  has  been  encouraged  by  this  syupport  of  the  legal^ 
profession  and  especially  from  its  ^hjmni  whd  hold  60  percent  Of 
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the  judgeshipiii  in  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area.'  At  present  there 
are  225^employc^  actively  involved  in  hiring  University  of .Etetroit 
^cooperative  students  and  an  additional  ll^f/have  had  cooperative 
students  during  th«  past  3  years. 

Thet>eSJ75  employers  plus  the  members  qf  the  legal  profession 
would  form  the  basis  for  the  expanded  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams,   ^.  /       ,  ^  ;  '  ^ 

Based  on  o|ir  costs,  we  .project  such'  an  undertaking  as  I  have 
described  would  have  added  costs  of  $350,000  to  $450,000  per  year 
for  3  to  5  years.  The  length  of  time  needed  to  make  the  total 
conversion  to  cooperative,  education  would  depend  to  some  extent 
on  favor iible  economic  conditions, 
^  I  think  it  is  evident  from  my  remarks  that  I  aqi  totally  commit- 
ted to  cooperative  education  and  I  am  sure  thaMn  the  near  future, 
the  University  of  Detroit  will  become  a  total  cooperative  education, 
institution. 

Mr.  FoRU.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  staff  has  just  cleared  up 
for  ma  I  was  puzzled  by  where  the  initiative  was  coming  from  for 
the  urbaiL concentration  of  funds  in  this  program.  I  had  just  called 
•to  my  attention  the. fact  thi^t  the  Secret^iry  of  HEW  had  asked  us 
for  a  technical  amendment  to  the  program  as  one  way  to  approach 
-  -  -^W  pMbi#»^^  lifting  -tbe^»oney^4n^way 

^' .  that  would,  as  Ms;  Salisbjiry  indicated,  if  we  did  nothing  ejse,  when 
we  are:  dealing  with  a  finite  amount  of  rfioney,  certainly  we  should 
do  this.    •  ' 

I  take  it  that  oite  of  the  concerns  with  schools  that  have  been  in' 
cooperative  education  for  some  time^is  that  the  5-year  period  leaves 
you  cut  otT  at  the  time  that,  the  program,  is  going  well. 

Dr,  Ryde'r  has  suggested  an  alternative  I  would  like  you  to  think, 
"about—presumably  off  the  top  of  his  head.  What  if  the  university 
was  permitted  to  stagger  its  co^p  program  so  instead  of  having  5 
.  ;     years  per  institution,  it  was  for  the  schools  within  the  institution. 
So,  you  started  the  co-op  program  *and  t^ien  it  would  trigger  it 

 aguinior-  another  petiod-ol'  time^^ith  another  one  of  the  schools 

a  combination  of  the  schools  within  the  university.  Would  that  be  a 
method  of  permitting  Jhe  larger  schools  with  more  complex  pro- 
i^rams  to  continue  in  tHe  program  without  dislocation  of  the,  funds 
for  the  small  schools? 
Mr.  Rydiilr.  Congressman,  I  think  this  would  b^e  a  distinct  advan- 
•  tage  oyer  the  present ,  system  because  it  would  "allow  planning 
according  to  the  needs  of  individual  prpgrams.  Ldo  think,  however^ 
that  there  is  an  aspect  that  must  be  considerTO^and  that  is  that  no 
*  institution,  whether  one  is  at  the  end  of  its  5-y^ar,  startup  period  ^ 
*or  one  like  Northeastern  that  is  75  years  albng  the  road,  can  be 
said  to  b^  fully  matured  and  developed. 
I  have  delayed  for  several  years  funding  propc^ls  for  improve- 
;  \^:ments  oT  counseling  for  students  and  int^ration  of  career  develop- 
"    ^  ntent  programing  with  co-op  because  the  annual  <rost  was  goin^  to 
be  increasingly  ijt  ^80,000  yearly  accumulated  for  s^eral  years. 

I  am  at  the  present  time  sitting"  on  several  plans  for  the  develop- 
n\ent  of  an  adult  oriented  co-op*  program  specifically  tailored  for 
people  at  baccalaureate  level  to  serve  people  in  midlife  v^ho  would 
need  that  same  kind  of  integrated  education  and  experience  as, 
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they  perhapfei  chitfige  careen*  or  are  returning  to  employment.  In 
all     these  areai  developmental  money  is  needed,  . 

I  think  w4ab^  must  recognize  cooperative  planning  is  not  tradi- 
tionaL  And  in  .  2^  institutions,  no  matter  how  v^ell  ^tabiihhqd, 
^    •    there  is  continued  pressure  from  the  faculty  to  revert  to  more 
traditional  plans  l hat  have  students  around  the  whole  academic^ 
•  year.  And  there  needs  to  be  incentive  to  institutions  to  maximize* 
the  numbers  of  students  attracted  to  the  cooperative  plan. 

What  the  legislation- Congress  initiated  has  done  is  produce  a 
dramatic  rtfolution,  with  nearly  one-third  of  the  American  colleges 
•/  in  one  form  or  another  having  co^p  on  campus.  But  mc^t  programs' 

^  develo{)ed  are  fragile.  The  mostly  involve  an  average  of  50  or  80 
students  per  campus.  They  have  begun  and  the  concept  is  accepted, 
but  there  is  a  continued  sustained  need  for  the  development,  or 
what  will  happen  under  tight  money  times  is  many  of  theik*  institu- 
^  tions  will  slide  back,  and  the  promising  beginning  will  not  in  effect 
,be  realized. 

So,  we  do  feel  that  whatever  the  elongation  of  the  startup  gr;int 
.  period,  that  there  is  a  critical  need  for  some  sustaining  adminstra- 
tive  costs  to  further  prime  the  pump  and  really  accomplish  what 
.  could  be  done!     *      -  / 

Mr.  FpiiD.  I  appreciate  the  two  charts  that  you  gave  us.  I  am 
.  \  .  . —  scheduled  at  l!  o'dock  today  to  testify  ^befoie  the  Appiupriatiuns- 
Committee  in  an  attempt  to.  justify  ^he  legislation  we  have  on  the 
books  and  to  try  to  get  some  monoy  foHt.  Ar\d  I  expect  to  have  a^ 
hour  between  now  and  then  being  primed  for  the  questions  that  I 
am  sure.I  am  going  to  get.  *  ■  ^ 

.    But  the  way  in  vi^hich  you  have  worked  out  the  figures.has  great 
appeal  to  me  because*  nothing  succeeds  around  here  quite  as  well  as 
so-calk*d  the  cost-btmefit  ratio  reduced,  to  its  lowest  common  de- 
nominator, which- is  .how  many  F'ederal  dollars  go  out  and  how 
'  many  come  back. 

It  is  an  interestiitg  approach  to  an  explanation  of  the  real  costs 
in  terms,  unfortunately,  that  are  more  und^rstandable4o  our  col- 

    leuguiiii -than  the  quytftiun  of  the  value  to  the  country  of  access-  to 

education  for  people  who  otherwise  would  ^not  have  it.  It  also 
appears  ti^  me  that  this  committee  reK:ently  Has  very  strpngiy  and 
unanimously  reaffirmed  its  concern  for  the  independent  college 
student  in  the  confrontation  that  took  place  just  ♦a  few  weeks  ago 
that  turned  oat  well  for  the  indefx^ndent  student.  * 
5Vhat  we  are  really  talking  about  here  is  andther  program  that 
.  ^  r«^SDgnizes,  I  would  gather,  that  vvirtually  ail  of  the  stu^entii  that  ' 
would  be  invalveji  here  would  be  presumptively  in  the  category  of 
independent  students.      •  • 
Mr.  Ryder,  They'are  virtually  all  fejelf-supporting.' 
,^  ^Mr.  Ford.  I  am  alsp  aware  of  the  concern,  ;because  I-hear  it  at 
'    every  .educational  conference  .that  I  talk  to,  abixit  the  poor  liberal 
arts  colleges  fading  away  into  the  dark  past.l^*ause  no  one  will  be 
interested  any  donger  if  we  keep  doihg  things  differently  than  v^^e 
have  jn  the  pa&L  ■ 

My  ovyn  feeling  is  that  we  will  always  have  on  college  campuses, 
even  when  we  quit  building  ivory  towers,  people  who  resist  change. 
And  in  this  instance  they  are  just  not  looking  at  the  figures  and 
'   '        they  are  trying  to  resist  involution.  ^ 
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And- the  facts  are  all  before  us,  IHiis  committee  tor  several  ya^rs, 
and  p;irticuiarly  durin^j  years  when  Mr,  O'Ha'ra  was  ciiairnmn, 
startt^  concentrating,  in  anticipation  of  where  we  are  now,  Wi 
where  the  stutj[ptit  popuiation*  w^us  going  to  come  from  if  we  wem 
going  to  continue  to  have  the  variety  of  schools  in  place  where  they 
are  now  acrot^  the  country.  ,  ■ 

It  is'  unrealistic  to  assume  that  you  can  make  such  a  complete 
^adjustment  with  the  returning  student  or  the  cider  student  that 
you  will  fill  the  vacuum  entirely,*-  but  it  is  very  cl^ar  that  the 
schools  that  are  willing  tbmdapl  to  the  change  in  thfe.  population 
and  the  change  in  consumer  market  for  education  ^re  the  ones 
that  are  going  to  survive,  whether  they  be  large  or  small. 

And  I  am|i^ry  happy  to  see  Malcolm  Carron  here  again  this 
.  morning.  He  wks  president  when  Mr.  Buchanan  and  I  thoroughly 
conipromised  oinselves  with  respect  to  our  prejudice  in  favor  of 
urban  university  at  hearings  in  Wayne.  Maybe  it  is  because  we 
both  have  contacts  with  institutions  that  have  urban-based  popula- 
tions that  ire  easy  for  us  to  observe  and  easier  for  us  to  under- 
stand than  |>erhaps  other  people  without  theni. 
'  But  I  suspect  is  we  fool  around  with  a  program  that  is  going  to 
take  apy  money  from  the  small  schools  in  Kentucky  «nd  put  it  into 
urbajl  universities,  we  will      in  real  trouble  at, the  full  committee. 

Mr.  RvuK^/Could  t  sugge^it^ — -      .  - 

Mr   FoKD.  Ms.%  Salisbury,  I  am  sure,  is  going  to  call  on  .the^ 
chairman  before 'she  leaves.      '  ^  ^  '  - 

Mr.  RvDEK.  We  would  hope  the  Congress  would  have  that  in 
'  mi>id  and  would  raise  the  level  of  appropriation  Closer  to  what  has 
bi*en  authorized.  I  think  you  realize  the  authorizaton  Js  currently 
$2j>  million' and  the  President's  recommendation  has  been  $15  mil- 
lion tor  current  funds.  * 

Several  organizations  have  proposed  $20  million  at  least  be-ap- 
propriated  this  year.  We  would, strongly  recommend  that  that  di-" 
,    rection  allow  lx)th  of  these  important  interest^  to  be  served.  ■ 

Mr.  FOkd.  Weil,  one  of  the  statements  made  mention  someone, 
and  I  assume  it  was  I.eo  Kornfeld;  although  he  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  statemtiHt,  who,  i^i  speaking  before  an  education  group, 
pointed  out  that  currently  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
was  costing  over  the  life  of  the. loan  approximately  $700  for  a 
$lvUOO  loan  i^nd  making  ^  comparison  between  the  return  on  that 
kind  of  funding  against  programs  such  as  this. 

I  hope  we  can  keep  them  as  complementary  ^proaches,  aK 
though  tiie  one  dramatic  change  that  the  administfation  seeins  to 
be  prepared  to  tisk  for  during  this  reauthorization  is  a  change  awiiy 
^   from  the  gUarajiteed  student  loan  program  that  is  producing  }?h?ft 
'  trerfiendous.  frankly— and  this  is  one  person  who  has  accepted 
>their  figureii?  on  it— windfall  for  the  banks  that  have  been  able  to 
recognize  that  there  was  big  money  in  providing  guaranteed  stu- 
dent ipans. 

And  the5^  have  developed  an  example  for  us  that  §hows  with  a 
rejaii\;ely' small  investmefat  you  can  pyramid  that  investment  in  a 
"way  that  ev(,m  bankers  find  astounding.  That  gives  you  some  indi- 
cation of  how  difficult  it  is  to  change  because  I  suspect  the  ABA 
will  be  in  here,  very  quickly  after  the  administration  s  proposal  is 
put  on  paper  and  tell  us  we  are  going  to  destroy  the  American 
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banking  industry  if  do  thi^,  ia  spite  of  the  fact  they  have 
complained  lunger  and  louder  than  anybody  else  about  thp  difficul- 
ty in  dealing  with  Federal  redt;i^pe,  ^ 

.  I  waiit  tu  thank  the  panel  Ak\d  I  particularly  want  to  thank  Dr. 
Ryder  for  his  assistance  to  the!  staff  in  'devyiuping  for  us  this  part 
of  the  record.  You  have  done  a/ good  job  of  giving  us  a  cross-section 
of  people  who, could  put  in  thfs  record  a  very  strong  case  for  not 
only  the  continuance  of  cooperative --ediicafion  provisions  of  title 
VIII  but  aliio  for  an  expansion] 

.  I  am  not  surprised  that  yoi^  have  the  foresight  to  extend  your 
figures  out  to  11)90,  It  is  very  difTicuIt.  around  here  to  get  people  to 
think  of  1981;  .1980  seems  fJr  some  reason  to  have  everybody's 
attention.  We  hope  in  c*onsidering  this  legislation  we  will  be  able  to 
get  some  of  our  colleagues  to\  think  with  us  in  terms  of  a  decade 
ahead.  Thfe  1990's  are  close  up6n  us; 

It  seems  like  a  long  time  ok  but  in  terms  of  how  long  it  takes 
these  programs  to  evolve  and^roduce  results,  it  is  not  that  very 
long  at  all,  I  do  appreciate  that  sort  of  farsighted  approach. 

.1  would  make  the  same  ia(ppeal  to  you  that  I  made  to  the  librar- 
iAis:  If  you  have  got  a  friend  in  Congress  please  talk  to  him  or  her 
as  eiiriy  and  often  as  poSjjfibie,  We  can  use  a  lot  of  help, 
*  Mr.  RvDKR.  We  will  take  you  seriously  on  that.  We  are  grateful 
for  your  courtesy.  If  any  niember  of  our  staff  can  assist  your  staff 
in  speci^cs  of  interpretation  or  supplementary  wording,  we  would 
be  delighted  to  help  in  any  way, 

..Mr.  Ford.  One  final  comment  before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama'.  Mr.  Holqies,  I  was  talking  back  and  forth  to  the 
staff  while  we  w^re  going  through  your  statement  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  clc^ely  your  presentation  and  your  reasoning  with  respect 
to  the  relationship  betwt^n  the  world  ,of  work  and  the  ability  of 
someone  who  has  been  in  the  work  force  to  return  to  college  and 
profit  thereby  parallels  the  statement  that  we  got  in  Peking  about 
their  new  idea. 

^And  the  way  it  was  characterised  to  us  was  that  it  was  going  to 
tH?  similar  to  the  man  walking  on  two  legs:  One  leg  being  the 
traditional  student"  and  one  a  recognition  that  during  the  bad 
period  of  the.cultura.1  revolution  many,  people  were .deni^  access  to 
education  and  jput  .i-nto  the.  work  fprce  who  now  have  the  desire  and 
capacity  to  return.'  ' 

And  anything  t^at  can  be  accepted,  by^  the  Ge^ieral- Motoj^  and 
the  Peoples  HepubUc  of  China  sirnultaneousiy  must  in  fact  be  based"' 
upon  some  great  cosmic  truth. 

Mr.  Hqlm^:s.  We' have  had' two  delegations  from  the  Peoplejj  . 
Republic  of  China  to  GM  in  the  last  3  months- 
Mr.  Ford.  They  show  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  trying  to  repli- 
cate a  part  of  our  system.  So,  they  apparently  have  teen  favorably 
impressed  by  what  "they  have  seen.  . 
Mr.  Buclianaxi.  S 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^ 
I  think  they  might  have  a  gocx^  deal  to  learn  from  us,  I  would  . 
like  to  associate  myself  first  with  the^chairnlan's  remarks  both  in 
ifeupport  of  cooperative  educaiion  and  i^n  sympathy  with  ydur  testi- 
mony this  morning  and  in  thinking  you  for  raakihg  this>  record. 
Ms,  Salisbury,  I  might  echo  what  the  chairman  said,  that  Kentuc*ky 
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is  pretty  weii  protected  in  our  committee,  in  addition  to  which,  we  i 
now  have  as  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  HEW  Appropriations  Sub-  > 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from   Kentucky,  Mr. 
Natcher.   .  '  '    » 

So,  I  would  think  that  it  is  probably  a  good  tJiing  for  entities  like 
the  one  you  represent,  Ms-  Salisbury,  that  a  couple  of  Kentuckians 
are  well  placed.  .  . 

Ms.  Sausbuky.  Thank  you, ^ir;  and  I  agree. 

Mr  Buchanan.  I  wonder  if  someone  can  tell  me  how  many- 
postsecondary  institui^ionii  currently  require  participation  in  a  co- 
operative education  program? 
Mr.  WodLDHiDGE.  Do  you;want  it  broken  down  by  areas? 
Mr,  Buchanan,  I  am  trying  to  get  some  idea  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  institutions.  ^    *  . 

1   Mr.  WooLDRiDGK.  There  are  about  1,0(K)  of  .the  3^,0CK)  ji^her  edu- 
cation instituions,  both  2-year  and  4-year,  institutions;  that  offer  co- 
'op. 

Required  coop  such  as  Father  Carron  dei^cribed  it? 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Yes.  ^         '  ^ 

Mr.  WooLDKiDGE.  The  Engineering  School  Of  Detroit;  probably 
like  that,  I  am  going  to  have  to  guess;  20  ir^tutions  of  t:he  1,000, 
Most  of  the  programs  are  optional  prpjifffytis^^at  the  student 
arrives  at  the  institution  and  then  after  arriving^t  the  institution 
has  the  option  of  selecting  a  coop  program  if .  or  she  wishes,  / 
-  In  the  mandatory  projp-am/ such  as.  engineering  at  Detroit  and 
most. of  nortKeastern  s  programs,  the  institution  offers  only  that/  . 
Anji  if  you  really  want  a  4-year  conventional  education,  then  you 
go  to  some  other  institution.  "  * 

/        Ms.  Sausburv,  I  am  reading  from  the  ''R^arcb  on  Co-op,  1977'*, 
*    conducted  by  Northeastern  regarding  the  -  number  of  mandatory 
programs.  It  says:  ^  -  . 

Mori!  community  colk*Kt^  run  mandatcty  programs  or  pro^;^r^in}is  with  twme 
m^ntii  upt»faLin^  on  a^mandatpry  tkisLs  and  s^OTe  .on  an  optional :Ua»ia^  and  tbi^  nwre' 
fik*nior  coiit^e  pro^run^  operate  »?l|?ctive  pro-ams/ 

Statistics,  can  yoii  read  this  real, qtuick? 
'  Mr..  WooLDRiDGK.  Yes,  28  senior  colleges,  and  65  junior,  a,  total  of 
98,  I  wasn't  close.  According  to  this,  t\y^ty-eight  4-year  institu- 
tional and  eighty-five  2^-year  institutions,  for  a  total  pf  S3;  whereas  i 
was  estimating  the  20.  .  '      '  .  ' 

Mr.  BincifANAN.  Clan  we  have  that  study  for  the  record? 

Mr.  FoHD.  Yes»  without  objection  that  will  be  submitted  for  the 
record.  -  ,  ,  . 


'     y  f  •  ^  ,  ,, 
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Cun&cr  in  Hm  b««n  inMrkAhl*  -  '/JTO  pt!ix«iit»     Thia  grt^th  iU  ' 

grapbti'Ally  r«prfl«iinCttd  In  figta-s  1.  .Thift  curva  showv  not  only  isha  rapid 


figure  I      '  » 
Fopuiftti*^  oi'  Qb^op  fTs^rm  by  K«ch  Y«ar»  19^9  -  1977 
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«x|t4iniilOn  of  <:«iu{Hi'r#tive  ttducAticHt  |>rQgraiUi.  but  ftlso  «hows  ^ihat  tlTc 

rut*  qf  jii^rovtih  ha»  <il.ov«U  stibftt ant  1  ally  ovifr  the  p««t  two  years.  The 
uat  iucrttM*  in  thft  na«b«r  ut'  program*  in  1976  wa»  six  pt^rceiit  In 
197/  w««  2.6  p«re«utr    Ot^  t'ur£:h«7  sigRlt'ii:«4acv  Is  tb«  relative  eAp^nsioit 
ot  pru^r  UB«  Lrt  junior  anU  ronsunlty  collog^ip  as  ciwparad  to  acnlor 

{>t  ('onprrativc  '(rrograKs  whicki  jut\lfi-r  col  ie^^*  re^ii:e*i^nt  for  c^ach*  y«iarf 
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■6S8  .  . 

tiian    itt  46.4  percent  is  X9?7,  ^  U  ibowa  tb«t  CbXs 

^rb>^rtltM4i  aiq^Aaciofi  bAi  Uv«;»d  otf  4»v«r         past  thrif#^*r«. 

F«rC«mCift^«  ot  Total  Ci)*«)p  PtHJu^tloo    ^  ^ 
ConcXitutfd  by  HH-o^rAM  in  Junior  ColI»g«fi 

box  ' 


0     ■  ■>, 

't»9      *70      '71      ■•72      '73      *74      '75      '76  '77 


8«cAus«  Junior  and  comuAity  collide*  hAve  beco*»e  lui:!)  ■  lignlf  Scant 
part  of  tha  catal  ef/urc  in  cpoperativc  education,  it  vas  d6eid«d  to 
caaaiua  alai^arlciaa  ^nd  diffartiKas  b«tw««c  LhMi  and  aanior  cuUag« 

cooparativ*  aducatlon  prograsaa.    The  data  for  th«»«  a&alyasfi  are  of  tvo  aor 
baaic  fila  d*ta    which  ara  prok^raai  data  coileetad  anoyaliy,  wh^cb  -da  not 
chanar  «C  nil  or  only  » lightly  over  a  period  of  B«^vcr<l  ya^rt  and  which 
hAVa  b«an  «ddad  to  o^r  coiipu tar  .  fila  with' updatloga  ova.r  tha  p«»t  several 
yean;  aftd  mppI«M«ni«{d  data  wli^ch  %Mtra  co;j«ct^  In  1977  lor  the  firit 
ti»a  in  about  six  yeJ^r.     Theae  dati   re^re*i«nt    s  62  pt^rc^nt  laaple  of 
C^a  astlm«t«d  population  of  1054  praxcaaw. 


m 


A«  tW  \Mlys««  to  ^  K^ttmd  up^a  in  thm  t^Mindtfi*  of  thU 
*rcicX«  i«iU  »iuw,  cti«r«  mTc  mwro^M  dlffccttacM  b4tv«««  •*fiior  cpXU^c 

a«frly  thre«  guar^#r«  oC  all  co-op  progriiM         Cou«g  in  public  iaatita- 
tioo*.     FroporliOfvftUy  mMny  »or«  •«oi^r  co^up  prcj^ravi  «r«  la  privat* 
In^titutlocM,  y^fA*  B«ny  «or«  junior  iruIlHg*  pro^rwc  «re  In  public 
In^itutiorM.  ^    Hiic  !»  t^«r«c«txUi)«l«  since  mi«t  two  ^ssr  in«t£tuCi^m« 

^  TABU  A 

iusciCutioaal  Co«Croi  of  Junior  Aad  Senior  Co-op  PrcitrjMW  s 


li^ticucioajtl  1 

1  Scalar 

Junior 

Tot«l 

Coatrol  ' 

i....X, 

X 

I 

Public. 

1 

54. D 

71.1 

FrivAts  ^ 

\  259 

9.4 

2S.9 

2    '  ■ 

-  X; 

P   <  ,0001 

there  «r«  five  itsw  to  be  c0Qsld«r«d  In  th^s  ssccioq:     tU»«  curr«iit 
op^'.ratlonai  «CAtu«  of  th«  progrA«;  the  op«r*cins  oo^ie;  tQ  whoei  co-op  Ib 
»ea«  evMlAble;  the  coadltione  of  co-op  ev^ilskility,  «tjd  the  a<3alnl«tre- 
cive  argenix4Clon  ot  th*  progrsv  within  ch«  Inetitucion. 

Tetelc  2  prMents  Che  current  operstloiMl  etetu*  at  pi'ogreiftii.  The 
dete  ehovv  that  &2  perce«£  of         prc^reae  judge  Chen^lvee  to  be  lully 


^The  eiftklficesce  of  this.  other  differences  to  be  reportad  wm 
teatfl4  by^  ttim  Chl-S^u«re  st'etietic  for  two  independent  saaplse. 
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op^cAtii^oAl  With  AH  «44.1tiqR^I  -2^  g«is:#tit  Ik  tb«  £bltl«i  «t«i^  ot 

,2 


Ttwi  prliyiry  rwiisuQjfar  this  •IgnitlcaQt  dlifrrenctt.  Ilfs  in  thit  greater 


Op«rat£uiul  Stc&uj^  ot  Junior  Aod  Stt4tior  Co-i^p  Prbgra 


_^_^t«tu»  


_%  

%. 

£  • 

122 

liO 

22. S 

2^ 

27. i 

A?. 

43 

8J. 

8.2 

2,3 

14 

2? 

2.b 

Tli«  .ulugle  progXAMwlic  ch,«r«ct«rist:it!  whlcb  bast  Uif fsr«ut$attt« 
Jual^r         «i4inior  ruUegr  ('l^-up  prugc^^Mi  is  tti«  operational  •(^Ue.  Junior 
ca^i«|eii  rhsri^e'Crri at i^'s fly  use  ttiit  parallel  pldn,  iexclu»ivt!ly  in 
«-ciahtti4t  i«»(s  wl^th  nrhfHT  «MHjcs,  sod  senior  cuIleKej|  rhsractertst icai  ly  uku 
ti^  AU«rn«tiug  QBitdtt,     VtMi  dAlM  f»i  Table  '}  «hQV  Chis  cliiarly.  A<ftlltlc>Ciill^« 

TAiJLt;   ?  ■ 

Ui>#ratU;g  Hc4»»  ut^  Junior  and  Settlor  Co-OiJ  Progr««» 


Operating, 
.  Hi>a«  

Al t*rn«t  in^ 

K.iiilil      .  f 

l»ar«U«l 

Lk tended  Ony 

ContiitvAr ion  vlCh 

Alteri'kat iug  (ipcluuing 

l««r^U«i) 
CiMibl nation  with 

Par4lltfl  (ttxc^liKilug 

Alti»'^rn&t  Itig) 


ToC«i 


2r7 

3 


147 


40' 


42.1 


M 

b. ; 
b.; 


96 


144 


105 
2b 
40 


U.O 
2.6 
19.6 

2.6 


21.  i 
8.1 


291 
45 

124 
16 


291 


145 
64 


194.102;  d.t.  -  7 ;  p  ^  ,i>Q01 


27*6 

lU^ 
1.5 


Z7.b 


12-8 
6.1 
7.4 
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ti»ld  pfograwi  found  In  uVuior  colI«i*«  twi  th«  sn^atMr  eiMb«r  '  ^ 

•  tinifiv«nt  Chi  S^uam  valutf.  -  *' 

'«tua«nt»  iXi  c^putt .  while  m^rf'  iui\ior  ji'olUg<f#«»«k*i  It  «v«ll*bl«  iu  « 

Murc  liv'ltea  nu»b«r  ot  curr  U-uU.     The***  t  imiiagj  «rr  pr«»4!nC#d  in 

Tabl«  4.    Tlicc*  a»it«  *how  tMc  the  large  majority  of  botli  junior 

♦ 


_  _     ...     _«. .  -  -    .  , .- 

l« 

aud  Senior  Co-op  Programs 

^*nio^ 

 Juni  or  

  Tot&l 

..i  

 Z 

 X  

All  currtrula 

•  42. 

B 

31. H 

22. 

2 

122 

24. H 

247 

23.4 

Fww  rurrirula 

19. 

^40 

24S  X 

23. b 

8. 

'  34 

6.9 

82 

7.8 

No  Keiipuniitt 

41 

7 

3^ 

d.f. 

-.4 

;  F  < 

.0005 

ai)4  sanloi-  college  progrMW  provide  <'OOpeT^tivtf  edueaeion  work  experiences 
to  itiidenla  lu  atoze  than  a  ninjtle  curr^fulo^  area.     The  ti^t  a  of  Table  5 

■  tifiim  cnat  tne  majorirjr  rrf  proyriMW  are  *ifH>--*kV#il*4>44^-4ii-.4U.xuUai*  an..  .....  _.  ^ 

vit)ier  4  tiil      optUmil  or  a^letCiv*  b^is  (atM<Jent:«  mamx  *rhi«v*>  a 

■«iittl«Hia  «c«ai'«'li-  av^rjgf  Co  qualify  for  p^rt ioltjVtion)  ,  ■  Tti^aw  aata  aifo  ^ 
iifiu^  eiKnit'tcaiit  dU' I ©renw^es  between  junior  and  »*pior  progr»ma.  l*h« 
iiif t"«r4.*iuT»  octiiy  la  chrv**  categories:     «Kir*«  Junior  colleges  ru«  mandatory 
projirama  or  progrMm*"  with  «ome  ele^wtnt*  uper-iliug  on  a  maodatory  baaia 
ttnd  aumt'  on  .4n  optional  buHi« •'nd  more  aanior  rol  legei*  op*>r«te  selective 
pr«*^r.tm«.    When  th*»»p  data  mrf  anaiysed  for  crend«  aver  tlsK!,  {h«y  ahov  ^ 
a  ii>tnif  It.  ai\C  trend  trow  mandltory  to  optional  pro^raaw .  ^ 


^K,t.       w«»  11,     Ana  L V s  i '^">V^ ^  . Pf^.^i^ '         t li ue n  &  Co,  1 .  London  , 


TAJlUC  5 

KAOOttr  of  Av^ilAbllUy  of  Co-af»  to  b'fcud^t«  la 
.  Junior        ^nlor  fro^vmam 


'  Total 

..^  .  . 

X 

•r 

X 

/■> 

• 

M«iid«tpry 

65 

n,2 

in 

i4.a 

356 

33,8 

41.6 

1613 

314 

1 

1 

27.1 

197 

18. Z 

1-2 

'  15 

7.6 

36 

7,3 

7.y 

5;  P 

4.  ,ooox 

Tl»»  fift»i  ixmm  to  b«  «](«»iB*d  la  thi«  scctioo  of  t;h«  report  11  « 

poettioa^f  ca^r«ttv»  •ducat too  within  th«  4(iais)ltfCraciv«  org«ni««- 

tiaa  of  Ul«  ittntUut^m.     THtt  drnta  »r«  flu«Murtz«ii  in  T«bl«  b.  They 

■bov  two  pnncip«l  widv^:    «  c«ft£rali««d  progrjw,  reporting  to  the 

«c«de«ic  ile«a  or  vice  preei^e^t:.        «  progtwi  *y*ilcli  ie  a  function  vlthin 

an  acadattic  departMst,  dtvi^loa,  or  college,     the  table,  m  e  whole,  «hf>w« 

«  ralialile  difference  ^t^n  junior  eitd  senior  collage*,  Elghty-thr** 
2 

percent  of  th«  %    value,  twi^rver,  U  due  to  a  ain^lv  diffcrencts: 

^ 

elgnitlcantly  «ore  eetJior  collegeg  report  thefc  coop«rat ive  educationMi 
a  f  unfit  ioo  of  the  ««alcg:  ead  aluqui  placeewnt  of  tic*,  " 


TMiX  6 

Aaalniatretivc  PoeiCioa  of  Junior  end  SwUpr  Co-op  Progre 


To  VtjoM 
Co-op" Report  e 

or 

Junior 

Total 

» 

/ 

I  . 

I 

X 

Freeldent 

19 

3.4 

20.' 

'  4,1 

39 

3 

7 

ALademic  DeAi)  or  Vi«)K 

1 

Freeident 

a  lb 

lav 

3B.5 

404 

38 

3 

Dean  or  Vlctf  Preeid^rtt 

Student  Pcreoiuiel 

n 

6.6 

23 

4.7 

60 

5 

7 

?lace««nt  Offficer 

2 

0.4 

35 

3 

3 

Acadeoic  D«partB4!nt 

^6.8 

145 

29.5 

296 

2& 

1 

Ocher 

63 

11.2 

65 

n.2 

128 

12. 

1 

Eeepi^e 

45 

S.O 

.  47 

9.6 

92 

a. 

/ 
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This  •«cCtQ<i  of  tM  r«pi>rt  will  focu*  on  l»tonMCloci  r«XfttlB|^o 
ca-iip  job  xMiks^tmJiMticM  ikod  cr«dit  awarding  polici««  mad  practice*. 

tlv«  work  jmalgn— ttta  «a»d  Uuilr  acid— di  aajort.  '  Ttvt  data  shew  tkat 

ov«r  bO.  s^arcant  of  eh«  proprjMMi  report  tka£  ail  or  miat.  of  tb^ir  c«>^op 

jo43a  *r«  r«Xatcti*to        acudanta*  acadav^c  vajpr.    Thay  furthaf  ahow 

thac  wora  junlotr  coU«t««  rapi^rc  chat  all  co-op  jofea  ara  rala^f^ 

that  aiora  aaaior  coUagea  r«porc  I«avin^  tha  dacis4o#  of  Job  reIata4{¥aM 

up  Ca  tha  atudant.  * 

•  -    TA»LE  7.    '  "  »  .  ,  * 

.'  Rrlatads^aaa  ut  Co-op  Jot>s  -to  Studant  Acadaalc  Major  ¥ot 


Junior  aa4 

Saaior 

prograaa 

ftalMCaiioaaa  of 

Saaior 

Junior 

Total 

Co-op  Jof> 

.  i!" 

X 

■  /  

f  S 

 L-  

X 

All  joba  ralatad 

32,0 

187 

:^7 

34.8' 

^Ik>at  jobs  raUtaa 

276 

230 

46. S 

48. D 

DlfUtftat  "to  flmS 

24 

4.3 

29 

5V9 

5.0 

'  Student:  daclaiott 

32 

5.7 

6 

1.2 

3«V  ^ 

Hon-t*laCaiS 

X 

0.2 

0.1 

Soaa  yaai  aowa  no 

1 

1.2 

i 

0,2 

0.8 

43 

7.6 

3S 

7.7/ 

<  Si 

7.7 

-  23.577; 

6;  F 

•  Aa  with  jtl^ 


rttl«vau4:y,  at)duc  30  parcant        cha  progi^&av  ^aport 


th4t         or  «oaC  of  ch«lr  co-oj>  job*  arrf  paid  joba.  Oiffarancas 
baCwtf<^u  junior  atid  lit^nlor  colleges  are  slat iacically  aigf^ificaut  aL 
th«  .00  laval  but  in  practical  earna  th«y  ara.amalK    Tliaaa  findioga 
«ri««d  in  Table  B. 
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C4>-^  Job  .C«»^«i»Ails»  For  Juaior  «ivd  ii«<iiaf  >rogf«M 


Ml.  p«u 

HM.U  {NiU  ,  tMlf 

volufit«ry 
Othvr  '  • 


J_ui>ior 


3#0 
67 

^5 
17 

1 

44 . 


8.0 
3.0 
1.6 
.2 
7.8 


"306 

2$ 
12 

-  -  i 


62.3 
19.8 

i.a  ■ 

,2 

/•8 


6^6 

73 
29 

2 


6!».l 
15. 

6.  $ 

2. it 
1.7 
.2 

7.  a 


X*  -  I3.a7?i  4.I-.  -  6;  P  <  .05 


auab«r  of  pr4>«raa«  Jttkiptiag.  pullL- U«  of  warding  ctm^it  b«sc4  upon 

•    ,  ■        ,  h        '■  '  ^ 

^  coapiif*5:lV«  v*>rk  «xp«rUnc«.    Tt>«  *J«£«  ot  T«bU  *  i»how  that  70  ^rcmit 
Of  «U  furenrawa  «ii.b«r  w^x^  a^o-*ddittv«  credit  ,or  *w»rd  iu>a^4itlve  crWdlC 
in  curriCMlii  »iid  ^diclv«;  in  otUmx  curricula.      T*bl*  ^  alao.  4iii)vs 

tan  perc*Rt^  mSm  junior  apii.  cs^^aicy  cgil«^«K  J»#«rd  tton-a*Mitiv«  cradit 
b4»a4  upon  co^p  %wrk  «xiNiriami#;  tb^a  do  ai^nidr  ifaili^ea.    The  dUfarwM:« 


Cradic'  folic  Urn 

of  J«aior  md 

Co-op  Frog r 4 Ma 

Credit 

Senior 

_  Junior 

PoUciaa     " "  ' 

X 

/ 

t 

. 

It  

AddiUv* 
fkjn-A44ltlw« 
Credit:'  for  ptojacta 
lloch  Additlv*  and 

35 
326     .  • 
52 

6.2 
57.9 
9.2 

S6 
335 

4 

11.4 
68.2 

91  • 
661 
56 

8.6 

62.7  • 
S.3 

Mon-Addltivtf' 
Non« 

i>th*e  . 
Ho-  R«a{;K>na« 

34  , 
81 

2  ■ 
-Jf    .  ^ 

6,0 
U\4, 
.2 
6.0 
*  , 

40 
22 

■  34 

a.i 

4.5 
6.5 

M 

103 

I 

7.0 

oa 

6.5 

6.83*^;  d 

f.  - 

6;  E  <  .001 

Mo«-AddIti\tt^<^iC  chat  the  «r^it»  awardad  taki'  fcha  pUca  o£ 

acadawic  cradlcp  fwrially  airai*d  by  Mitna  of  on-ca^pua  cuuriaa .  Additive 
cr»dU  wcHoa  that  rh*»  credit*  avardad  are  «ddad  to  cha  total  cradica 
normally  required  fnr  graduatiofl.  '  '  ^ 


ERIC 


700 


695 


pro^raW  lUMird  cri»dit  for  friutiy  prujacCtt  bM*4.  up<Hi  t/omm  ii«p^'c^  o£ 
j^tetr  cQopfrAtiv#  work  •xp4iri«iM:«.    la  «<S4icioor  wor«  .9CAior  colifigmji  -. 

do  ttot  «f}y  cr«4it  At  mil,     '  t  • 

p  ■     ^  ■  ■ .  , 

tlM  M>uac  ol  cr«dU  p«r  vOTK  nxsHsrlienctt  umi  taCAl»  tor  s«s)ipr  aimS 

k  •  ■ 

/junior  coH«||as  i»  ■uMMrixaci  la  Tabl«  10  and  The  av«raiKe  per 

■  .  ■    *  ■  -  •  ■'     .        .J.'  ■ 

collcftM;  th'tt  Averdge  CPtal  ituwb^^       cr9«iiLii  &wArii«ti  is  11.6  aotl  10.3. 

la  pracCicAl  terwm  th«  4£ ifc'ttteac«i»  «r#  simU,    Th«y  are, .  hov«v»r , 

•  CAtiftticAlly  rtll«b^4i.     It  ii^cl«iic  fru<»  Chstftt  ilndingft  £h«L  credit* 

•AfMd  IriMi  ca-op  cai)stiCuC«p  09  t^H«  av«ra|(«,  I/  . percent  of  A««QCi«C« 

/  «t«gv«tt         9  percent  ut  s  b64:Cjii«ut««L»  degvvc.     It  chuuiU  btf  furch^iT 

■    ttotmi  iK^t  foe  i9  p«rcii«4  k>f  ihrn  mmuX^  Ai«tii*gfUt         3S  ptorcttist  pl,U^ 

^  JunlQr  culX«4|iis  thm  anc>yat  of  cr«4ii  th«t  My^c  W«rn(Hl  for  «ny  single 

'work  t«T«  v«ri««  AMag  part iclp« ting  depiirlsientii . 


TAJftLE  iO 

Per  Co-op  Lxperlcnctf  Credit  ^^mrded 
Sy  Junior  efiU-  Seoillur  rrogr4»B 


Crvdits 


1    ^  ii***itfr" 


Junior 


Total  . 


|1QX 


22,5 
9.4 


124         28. S 
86  -  ■  19.8 
26   ^   .  6.0 
'  ,  37,; 


22^  25.?- 

6S  7.7 

340  .  38.5 


V«r£e«  m^ng  et-udcnt* 
Variee.  buCh  Uepai^-* 
OMinte  end  etudent* 

Other  " 


U 
7 
18 


2.5 
1.6 


7 
7 


x;&- 

1.6 


iO 

18 
22 
25. 


15.4^1;  d.f. 


i.l 

2.5 

2.ar 


ERIC 


701 


t 
4 


696 


'  -  TAW  ii     "  -  J, 


X 

/ 

X  ' 

/. 

X 

i  -  3- 

4,7 

'  21  ■ 

'  4,8 

42 

4.8. 

4  -  ^ 

14.1, 

-  15.2 

129 

14,6  , 

?    -      $  ^"  : 

'   IS. 6 

.124 

14.0 

10-12 

14.3  ' 

ao.5 

153 

17,3 

41  -  15     '  • 

40 

8.9 

e.4  ■ 

7.7 

it  -  ;i«         .  / 

49  . 

69 

15.9 

'  iia 

1^.4 

10 

i2;2'  •  , 

I 

0.2 

'  11. 

I>2 

22       ■  \  '        ,      ^  \  • 

.  I.^ 

44 

5.0 

V«rl«« : 

7) 

'  16. 

157 

17<8 

25  . 

.5.6 

n 

-  2.* 

?7 

3-1 

p  4^ 

.001  ' 

•\  .  * 

Mji3r  w«jt  uk<4  of  «ll  projtrMw  awArdin^  crMlle.  K«ft^ua««  6i>  %him 
i.                                                                    ,  •    •  '  '  .  - 

4|wMtio«i,«irii  nuMMtiscd  in  T*irU  ja.    f*pr»  sceUor  coJ.l»g»«  than  junior  ' 

C4}ll«g«s  tMittC  Mpon  job  rttittVAac*  if  cr«UU  is  to  b«  «WArd«t.  i» 

*a4    pto$r«Mi  which  aw«rd  no  cradtt  shair«d  oo  dlf  f«r«oc*^  vich  r«sp«cc 
to  iiuii«4:«m<f«  up^N^  iMjdir  -  r«laCttd  c&-ap  job«,  'A|^|-catly«  cb«  object iv« 
^of  providing  «tudSi|tJ^  wl th  pro'£M*ig»«liy  r«l^«4  work>x|Mirl««it«'^"  bMlc 
t<»  coopiT4tti^o4>iii^U»aV  itra#p*4:t:iv«  of  i^^»c4»«r  «r«4it  i#  t«f  4r«  ««Mrd«d 

bir  iwt,  '  '  '  - 

TABLE  12  ■  ^' 


J^lnttatwhllof  Co-Qg  JoS  to  AC<l«J*i*ic  K*Jor  A«»og  Crt^it 
A»«rdlnis  J^ml^T  m^mI  Senior  Progr«Mi|. 


S«nlor 


Qo-o£>  Job 

:x  ■ 

X  • 

■            ,  Ik 
J»b  BuKt  b«  r«l4t»d 

191 

'235 

53.6"^' 

.  426' 

'   '  '  '  — 

48.2 

Kone  jub*  r«l«t*d 

34.6 

14; 

33. S 

302 

54.2 

K««d  not.  tftlst* 

HI 

18,1 

4« 

■  129 

1^.6 

*  ,                     *        ■-'  * 

19  .  . 

? 

1.6 

26 

2,9  . 

-^X*^  -  17,761; 

d.f.  -  3 

.01  ' 

.  ■      ■     ■        ■    ^       '    ■  ■  ..."  * 

crc4it  W  d«i«mia»^  it  mmxt  tullQ^  Uut  «  d^citfjloiB  ««  to  »4iq 

of  .dicUitXMi  bAv*  hmmix  -I^ti^y  «rf  •mmmtint^  feftluw       T«bU  13  »aa 

to  ^^>af^^l^Mltor»  Aj>d  f*«:uity  -  p«rc^»t. .  Thar*  ax: «  wtlklaif  »iiff«r»ncw 

b«tw«co  junior  404  t«Aiw|r  culX*g«s  vl£h  r^Kai:4  to         flr»C:  Vf€>  at 

cb^^  |ioUcltt«,    K«4y  Mr*  juniur  cwUw*  pUc^  rfifpoonibllUy  for 

'  ■  ■  » •      .    •  •  ' '  '  . '        ■  '    *      ■  '         ■  t-  '  •  '  ' 

«ir»rdiJS4|l.  credit  witb  (;o«>i:dliMtoi:» .    In  coutr«st,  mMy  wore  SMlQr  coil*|(M 

h«v«  cb«  K«4ichin^  faculty  miuwa  r«sp(m«iblli^y  for  •h<atdinc  crtfdlr, 

.  ■'.  -  XKUJc  n  *  ^    ,  •   ,  ■ 

'  Msj^onirl^liUy  Kur  Awarding  Cradit  Aaoug ' 

'*  "  Junior  aiid  Saalor  Co-op  Prug^ta^a  r"^  ' 


Raiip4j^^bla  fur 


Co-op  Ci|KiFclif)ator 
Co-op  plractot 
Co-op  Adyl»0«y 

Coordinator  and  Faculty 
AcadaoUc  l!)«ipartMaxit 

Oocrdiftato-r  a&d 
"  Ditactor  • 

Cut^rdihAtur  aiW  ,  1 


8#nior     _  Jm/iior  Total 

£^.,..,-iZ^^,-  f  -^^I  


67  ^iS.O'  65  14.9  132  14.9 

10           2.2  5.  .  lA  •  15  1.7 

92  20.5  4i4  »l9.3  176  '19.9 

nS  J9.7  57  13,1  235  26. b 


6  1.3         14  ^.2         20  *    '  2.3 


^'JKiaAiLi  Oaao  [19  4.3        J9'  4.4  38  4.3 

O^^r  j  '23         .5.1         19  4,4         42  4,8 

tk>  Raapon«a  ,       ,15    '   -    ,1.3  3  0,7  .       18  2.0 


r 


X'^  -  158. 69C;  d.C  -  8;  P   <  ,0001 


riiutl  iy ,  "ptov^rama  ^warding  rredlt  v*ra  a«kad  £f  ' ru{elo«  it  chAr^pd 
UU  the  cra4U.     Kitafi(.tna<K  ato  f.-und  in  T«bia  14.     Thoy  fhow  that  rnoal  ' 

rxtedit  awarding  pra'^niBa        <b«^^e  Tor  tha  cfaditJi  »4rn*d  througli  cc-ap 


Oa  mo,  Mt  tkm  mm  r«t«  am  cfAiU  mmtnmd  tbroi^  mmt*. 
Jualojr\«ad  MmSof  coili^«s  «ra  MMkttCi«IIy  with  r«jUi:d  to  this 

dwcisios  but  differ  ttMgi  otlMrr  aJLc«rB«tiy«  A^ro«th««.  Mpc* 
colX«s»«  cMtf%»  MO  twltluA  MMt  More  ft«aii)r  c\»II#^e«  cK^rs^  ftt  •  T«t« 


Co-op 

MM 

tuiciun  For 

X 

X 

75,7  . 

75.6 

66« 

75.6 

8.7 

II 

2.5 

50 

5.-7 

Yvjiriy  tuitiiNi 

26 

.  6.0 

62 

7,0 

Ho 

4.2  , 

62 

14. 

ai 

9.2 

X5 

i.i 

7 

1.6 

2.5 

-  4ii.9^7;  a. 

£    •  4; 

■P  ^ 

■    All  pfogrMM,  wh«th*r  Mf^diog  cr*diL  for  or  noc,  %Mr«  ask*4 

il\  ujiM  to'cm  ul'  ltt*rntn^  <:i}fitr4ct  wb^n  placing  thulr  scud«f)C« 

4  toCtti  of  3ft  p«ircMt  of  All  pr4^rA«  currvcttly  us«  i<ftxnlng  ccmtr«ct« 
Aiul  4wS4Ul^Q«l  pert; exit  Art  4:i>aAlciAriivg  Lh«lt  uAc.  SlgjUii 

cAntly  nK)r«  jus)lor  roU^gen  cMn  senior  coll fig«a  report  KiJitte  ^f^li'cAtion 

-  TAaLK  IS  ^  .  . 

Ufn  ol'  t^AmlftK  Contr«cc«^By  Juniur  «nd  Ssaior  Co-op  Frogrma* 


Senior 

Junior 

f  ,  . 

% 

/ 

X 

.  147 

26.1 

228  ' 

46.4 

375 

'35.6 

No 

150 

26.6 

Vj 

^1 

.  m 

.  v-r/.6 

b'lAnning  « 

47 

25 

5.1  ' 

72 

^:6.8 

R9»pOfi«« 

119 

205 

41/3 

422 

40>  ' 

ai'  ciM^^Act  l^ijroiog       tk^it  C4H>p«r«t>lv«  ^ducatluq  prot^rMi, 


S    -  ~ 

A<jaitiv« 

No' 

Contr*ct» 

.  Cx«lU  ..  . 

Luarii in|c  c(»iitr act  - 

.   30  61.21 

42    70. OX 

U    38. 2X 

9  12.01 

16  47a 

56  74.7 

3  6,1 

41  10.0 

n  U.3 

5  U;7 

IQ  13.3' 

_  X^_7  U2.4 12x  iLJU^Z-li.  l-^^^i. 


An  n  t'oiUow-^up  to  th«  qu«»t  lou»  ri^ardin^  c  redit  ami  luArplog 
rvntrtfclA,  progt^a  Ulir«ct^<'«  w«r«  Aftk«d  to  report  how  Atudcnt  IvArniuK 
v|Ht  «A»MK«<^1  r««p^s««  «rtt  ftc^wMrixttd  in  Tftble  17.    Ter«Mi  ^^p^rr* 

TAHLK  17 

Appro^chv*  To  EvAluAtion  Stu(Unt 


Str^ittfisy             .  _   ^ ,  

„«L  

_1  

X 

^i:  

1 

4«.2 

163 

37..  4 

407 

43.7 

LiU|^8 ,  journal* 

.44 

"  11.  7 

95 

10.2 

Htv;(iant  self  evaXiMtimi 

6/ 

n.!j ' 

.&3. 

I  JO 

13.9  . 

14.5 

supervisor 

^7 

i7  4,9 

133 

5.4 

IwLrtictAsr,  faculty 

■Advisor 

5.0 

24 

■'■ 

49 

\a 

St»Miiruir  pfirtilcipHt  ion 

27 

25 

57 

.  6,1 

Oth«r 

6 

■ 

Kb 

14 

1.5 

705 


V 


700 


mnd  atu^Qt  raports  ftr«  tb*  KiAsiA  momt  ^rv^iMAtiy  v««d  wKbod  for 

a«k£  fr«^u«nc  Appru«4:k,  r«illAnc4  upon  Miplttyar  judg!a«n(s. 

*   $«0li»r  Atti  Junior  ci9U^««  <iift«r  •l^ltXc«atXy  with  vMgAtd  to  their  ' 

Juniur  mMi  sMaiar  lA«titutlpnB  diiy«r  with  r««p«cc  to  thtt 

QuMbirr.ot  rcpurtad  vlftirs  to  mtn^^intWs^^^^^lxi  work  tssigoMncft  aiW  Ch«; 
EUioiber  of  mporciid  vl«its  to  c«player».     In  b^th  iast*«c^ ,  jiwior 
c&l^tfi^iiB  report  ft  grft|it«c  n^fin^iir  of  v^«lt«. ^  c^ta         prcc#nt«d  In 


Avcmgtt  At>ou«I  Ci>i7rdln«tor  VlsltB  To  Stm}aiitK 
While  Qd  Co^op  AasigrMnt  A»Pfig  4unipr  «nd  SsDl^r  Prograais 


Stuilent  Vi>ltt 


I  >  2  p«r  vtuaMt 

Hor*  thuii  2  p«r  «tu4«fit 


Scoiotr 


Junior 


Total 


255 


33.9 
18.7 
5.7 
41,^ 


63 
214 


■X 

/ 

I 

.12.8 

.  2^ 

24.1 

25.6 

/221 

21*0 

20.0 

130 

12.3 

43.6 

449 

42.6 

X    -  94.935;  d.f.  «  2;  P  <  .0001 


ual  Cooriiinator  Vlaits  Tq  &)ipIoyer« 
Aama^,  Juuior  «»d  Sanior  Prograas 


IfuMbar  Sttployar 
VUUa 


Junior 


Tutal 


a 

1  '  25 

2«  -  50 

51  ~  75 

76  -  iOO 
101  -  125 
More  than  125 
Ma  lU«pti<nt« 


U 
177 
66 
21 
21 
12 
14 
241 


-1. 
40,529; 


X 

X 

z  

2.0 

5 

i.-o 

16 

1.5 

3il.4 

115 

23.4 

292 

27.7 

.  .11.7 

36 

7.3 

102 

9.7 

3.7 

22 

4.S 

43 

4il 

3.7 

37 

7.5 

sa 

5.5 

2.1 

16 

3,3 

2S 

2.7 

2.5 

43 

8.5 

57 

5.4 

42. S 

217 

44.2 

45a 

43.4 

d.f. 


/;  P  <  .OOi 


ERIC 


V 


lavaU  of  pr«ti^^  coord ioALoxs  mad  d«t«  oa  mtmii  nMi^timm, 

'  X^if  10  givM  Ch«  bigbiMit  Imrnl  of  •duca£l«e  AckitvAd  by  profe«*ion«l 

XAAUH  20 

.    .  t(C«t^f  ot  Junior  aad  Sttcior  PrograM 


Kducatiod  L«v«l 

Junior 

Total 

X 

/ 

10 

0.9 

4.2 

94 

3.1 

BaccalAurMts 

2O0 

23.2 

663 

21,7 

Uocturattt 

520 

—  J — 

31,4 

-  94 

67.9 
4.7 

U74 
42S 

61.3 
14.0 

X    «  424,275;  d,f,  -  3;  P 


>oaiawi>at  aimllar  dialr  lUutlosa  at  •ducatloaai  lava!  for  Jimior  and 
ianior  ci^llaj^a  progJirMi  sLaft  is  that  for  baUi  th«  tt»atar«  4^xm9 
•GcCHmta  for  Uia  larg^c  proportion  aod  laaa  tii«  baccalaurMta 

aiecouata  foe  tha  aaallaat  proportlost*    Bovavar.  cb«  •taff*  «ra  p^o~ 
portiimally  allkfi  ooly  vlth  rasArd  t»  chair  nun^ra  who  \mvm  tba 
bAccalauraata  4aftraa,    Staai^caatly  wira  juaior  collaga  prograa  ataf  f 
bava.  laaa  thmn  tba  Wcaiauraata  aimS  algniricAAtly  ;aora  hava  thm  Maatara 
dasra*.    On  cha  ochar  hand,  al&nif icaatly  ikora  aaaior  cull^ga  program 
stfff  hava  tlM  doctoraca.    TUa  data  alao  sufigaat  a  subataaCially  graaCK' 
nuabar  of  Junior  CQlXaga  ataff  thA»  aaitlor  collaga  ataff  parcXclpat^ng  In 


ctippWraelva  .a3w<-»tl^<    Blraet  <Ut«  «n  t*griFiroiat ,  hcwvar  are  not  avaiiiiTXir 

*  ■ 

Tablaa'2X  Msyd  22  baiov  praaant  data  or  junior  aod  laulor  collaga 
proitras  j^Xariaa  for  coordlnatora  and  diraccora,  ra«p«<:tlvaly,  ^  Tabic 


707 


702 


junior  and  sttnior  ciiiiitibuc dlCUr  At  ch«  95  ^rCMiC  Uv«l  pf 


^usiiar  mod  Smiiot  Fru^rMHi 


Diatrtbacloti 

S«Gior 

Junior 

Total 

^:  ■ 

/    .  , 

X 

.  i_  . 

X 

Up  to  $i2,000 

'1.5 

2S 

2.2 

$12,001  -  $16,000 

%B 

10.3 

yi 

10.6 

.110 

10.5 

$16,Q0i  -  §20.000  . 

5S 

10.3 

■MT 

9.6 

105 

'  10. 0 

$20,Q0l  -  $Z4.0OO 

25 

.  4.4 

7.  3" 

61 

5.iS 

$24^001  jukJ  Ahoytm 

0.7 

10 

2.0, 

14 

1.3 

V0.9 

337 

736 

70.2 

d,i\.  - 

5;  r  < 

,05 

coa£id«nc«,  with  a  toMMhat  greater  proportion  of  jt^ior  college  pro 


gra*  c(K>rUlti«tora  earttl^g  higher  aalarlas.     It  aeiiDa  likely  that  the 
fact  that  two  year  college  ^xo%TAmm.  are  aleoat.  cxcluelv«ly  in  public 
it\stitutiou»  wbere^a  oaly  Ivalf  oT  the  aenlor  college  prt>graci«  are  in 
publlQ  intttitutioaa  aa^  account  tor  tbia  dii faience.    Ota  the  other  iuUKl. 
xhe  data  oi  Ta^le  22  show  ao  dlli'erenccs  Ig  the  salary  leva  la  of  junior 
anil  senior  proi^raai  dlrertora. 


TA»Ut  22 

Dlatrthutioft  of  Director  Salaries  A»oots 
Junior  and  Senior  College  Progrsma 


tialary 

Senior 

  Junior 

Tnt*i 

pl«trtb^tij>o^  

4" 

% 

/ 

% 

X 

Up  to  $14,000 

34       '  6.0 

38 

7.7 

72 
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Ci>-i*p  fltudcne  iiturullMntc  d«CA  «re  (umiriztKi  In  T«bl«  23.  l^fmr 
4AtA  ii«4icAC«»  tirst^  that  chu  «r>rbll»«nt  4ititrlbifti(^  fur' junior  mad 
tcoloc  vtfU«m«  pro^cAii*  <Sit'l»r  •ignUi&untly ,  w£th  iiorii  •vniur  pi^i^r«M 
luvtog  no  iK>r«  c^»»  100  stud«otft  «od  nor«  jut^^ur  prograas  with  »(^'it 
$00  ttod^nt  «nrull^ati,     ^tfCPsii,  the  dstx  show,  £ur  bath  junlpr  as»d 
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pAriicipift in^  atu^iiiats.     Th«  (jfpical  piogr^Di  size  (tft^Ulan)  for  senior 
oullagM  is  36  stutitint  anrollMnta*  t'4?r  Junlpr  e^Ueg««  76  and  for  Che 
ccical,   /3«^    Calculsclon  o£,  avt^rag^  (Man)  prugm  alza  poaaa  a  pTobla* 


b#caaa«  Cha  ralativwl^  tuw  progiais*  ot  ttore  thaa  lOOO  acu«|aac  anrollManta 
(2>S  parc«nt)«  ^ra^c  ly  distort  the  arlih»4ttic  m«an.     In  «in  eCfort  tu 

4  '  ^  ' 

For  purpoaea^i  ^aHuIatiii^  nadlan  and  mmma  atMileot  enrollm^nta, 

clAis  iiitarvAla  of  25  atuJrnta  wwrv  ua«Hl.  rather  than  the  100  tMuUent 

intarvala  $iv«a  in  Tablv  2i. 
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co«p#n««t«,  Man  coroIlMcit*  iMr«  c«l^«il«c*d  wlt^^ch«««  ';;^tlaodarc'* 
c«K)>¥«a.    Hm  Av«r«|f«' p«oWr  collii^  prograii  mui  found  Su^lb^  110 

av«ra|^iK       aU  s^roftraat        scudfmu^  Ucisvg  th«M  avara««  figurM 

for  ail  pro^raM  raiK^rtins  imroIiUNifita  of  sm»  M3r«  Uwm  lOQQ  aod  aiao\ 

ffur  prugraaa  mat  r«|K>rting  anroIlMnta  am^  «<kiln£  £h«  kaovn  «asrollB«Bta 

fttV  progiMM  gmacar  tUaa.lO(K),  £h«  b^mt  a^ciwatM  af  co-i^  pat^uUtiox) 

aaroXlsa^ca  ar*:  ^'    .  ' 

'  $«Dior  coUa««  ^ro^aam  94,;;&9  acudatiea 

'  JmUor  callage  pi:o«raaa  U0,4H8  atud«ftt» 

-Total  p43pulat:loa  Qt  prograii«  204,757  atuJcnta.^ 

.  tlta  1977  ccMiperatlve  «il^catioa  aurvay  daca  w«r«  aoalys^  ao  aa 
CO  Bl^iv  both  the  njijor  Chirac terltcica  of  prograna  lo  the  U.S.  apd 
Caaa«ia  aad  th«  aiailaricla*  ^  dlft«r«uc«a.  b«tv««n  programs  la 
junior  and  aaniar  colUgaa.    Tha  principal  fimliaga  are  auonarlzad 
balov: 

1^    Tliara  art  i054  co-op  progr«Mi  in  Cha  U.S/a»d  Can*da 
.  UJ^jA  Car^a),     Of  th«a«,  563  (53  pareant)  ara  In 
^anior  calUgaa  and  491  <47.  parcent)  ate  in  junior  coUagaa, 

2.     Juat  ovar  hMif  tha  aanior  prograsw  are  in  public  inatitu- 
tiona.  whareaa  90  percent  oi"  junior  prof  a«a  ara  in  public 
inatiCutiona.  ' 

1.     Tha  princip^il  «ada  of  operatiuo-^aong  aanlor  prograiw  la  - 
tha  alcemating  plan.     AsK^ng  junior  programa,  it  i»  tha 
parallel  plau. 

A»ot^  ••niOr  college  prograwa,  tha  woat  fraquahcly  uaad  plan   

ot  BtuJant  Jicceaa  to  th*  prograai  ia  tha  optio«\ai  wifch 
^  apacifia<i  acadi^aUc  ataiidard#  for  adviaaion.     Fraaiy  optlciwl 

prog raaa  ara  tha  8«<oa4  moat 'frequent.    Aaoog  junior  collegu^. 
prograna,  the  optioj\al  plan  ia  tha  »^at  fre<iu«nt  but 
thara  ara  alao  a  aubst^ntial  nuiy»«r  of  mandatory  prograaia. 
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•co*«p  work  4W tg.W€nt.»  sr*  r«iAf:«d  cp  mtxtdmatB^ 

6.  iM^oricy  ot  co-op  work' M^ign»«ticc  Arc  pal4*  for 

7.  About  70  p«i:c«fie  of  iiiU  prcgr»iM  mmtd  d^r««  cr«dlc«  b«s«d 
Mpon  C4>-«7p  iiK)rk*    Tti^A*  cr«dit«  tu^clcut*  for  i:r«2itc  « 

tf»     Th«  A>f«rAg«  p4ir  wurk  aej&p«rl«&c«  niMb^r  of  cr^itK  s^ardsd 

tor  c4>-i>p  !■  4<2  for  senior  praKr«k»  ao4  3.75  tor  junior  ^ 
pr6i|(r«w.!    TK«  av«ri^c  nuab^T  o£  .coc«l  crwdlsA^  MMrd«d 
!■  11.6  «U4l  10,1  TMp*ctiv«Iy  for  »Milor  «nd  jualor 
pro^raM , 

9.    ApproxiiHAtjtly  bAlf  of  tkMi  j^wsior.  college  pTogr^MM  report 
uslotf  »ofli«  lon«  ot  l*«ifiitiiK  coacrect  with  thsir  ca^op 
•  Cu4«ints<    Amooic  »«iilor  colleges.  sbOMt  oM'-^uertsr 
report  using  thsM. 

ID.     The  moMt  frequently  useU  toetlKxie  of  student  evelustioc 
ere.  tor  ^th  Juniur  end  seaior  progrsM,   tern  pepere 
reports  (44  percent)  end  M^loyer  e#see««#«t  (13  percent) > 

11,  C<wr<Siaators  in  juqior  tollege  ^rogrmu  report  »ore  frequent 
vielts  CO  students       work  end  to  Miployers  then  do  . 

.   coordinetors  in  scaler  progreae .  '  ^ 

12,  A  substsntielly  greeti^r  proportion  of  senior  progrMi 
coordioetors  Mve  ctve  3Etoctor«te  then  junior  progrem 
woordiaetors. 

13.  Tlie. overall  dietrlbut ion  of  co^dluecur  selertes  is  etMewhet 
higher  eaos^  junior  progreew  in  coaperison.  with  senior 
progrsee.     Vor  directors »  hovever,  the  dietribut lone  of 
ssl^ry  sre  the  eeae. 

y 

14.  It  le  eetlBeeed' thet  there  ere  ebout  205^000  co-op  students 
In  the  U>S.  end  CAnede.    Over  he  If  the  popiile^ion  of  pro- 
gress heve  fei^r  then  100  student  enrolliseate. 
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_  Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  yov  have  the  statistics  on  the  percentage  of 
co-op  students  who  continue  to  be  employed  after  graduation? 

Mr.  Wcx)LDRiiXiE.  Gn  the  average  about  50  percent  or  half  of  the 
students  coming  out  each  year  with  degrees  in  hand  from  both  2- 
and  4-year  will  Jit^y  with  their  co-op  "employer  after  graduation. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  You  indicated  GMI.  A 
Mr.  WooLPKiDGE.  That  would  be  considerably  higher  because  it  is 
a  single  corporate  entity.  '  *  r-  ■ 

Mr.  Buchanan.  What  about  the  success  rate  of  students  finding 
a  job  after  graduation? 

Mr.  Woou3iiiDGK.  The  other  oCi  percent?  Usually  very  little  prob- 
lem at  all  because  in  a  4-year  program  they  have  2  years  of 
experience  in  addition  to  the  regular  baccalaureate  and  in(^  2-year  . 
institution  at  least  1  year  and  sometimes  V/z  years  of,  experience  in 
addition  to  their  2-year  degree.  „    ^   ,  , 

they  offer  the  experience  and  the  degree.  And  usually  find 
employment  more  readily  and  at  higher  pay.  to  start. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  must  say  I  have  some  sympathy  for  the  idea  of 
making  available  some  percentage  of  the  college  work-study  pro- 
grams with  the  private  employment  sector.  But  I  wonder  to.  what 
extent  such  jobs  may  come  from  jobs  that  otherwise  would  be  given 
to  nonstudents,  and  I  also  wonder  what  the  labor^union's  attitude 
is  toward  this?  i  ,  ,  i  , 

Mr.  Rybrr.  It  is  very  hardHo  judge  whether  there  would 'be  an 
impact,  but  our  feeling  is  that  this  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  diversity  of  employment  in  a  great  number  of  smai|^  compa- 
nies and  corporations  and  emplo>;ers  that  now  canngt  o^rate  a 
program  of  sufficient  scope  to  justify  full  pay  for  a  regula^  college 
co-op  student.  ,  ^      r    -  i 

We  believe  the  expansion  would  come  in  terms  ot  professional 
experience  in  many,  many  small  companies  where  there  would  not 
be  a  significant  impact  upon^the  labor  situation.  And,  of  course,  the 
organized  labor  unions  have'  formally  endorsed  cooperative..,educa- 
tion,  I  think,  for  pretty  qbvious  reasons:  That  it  is  a  progriim  to 
serve  working  people.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  laboring  people 
have  an  opportunity  through  cooperative  education  to  get  social 
mobility  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available.  " 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  would  be  pleased  if  we  could  make  the  case 
that  this  would  not  have  significant  impact  upon  the  laborer  situa- 
tion because  I  would  think  that  would  be  a  rather  key  factor. 

Mr.  Ryder.  Yes,  it  would  be.  -     ,  ■  r 

Mr  Buchanan.  If  the  institution's  consortium  funding  limits  tor 
mstitutions  were  raised  from  $175,000  and  $125,000  to  W.OOO, 
■Snd  $200.000, respe<:tively,  could,  sufficient  co-op  education  jobs  be 
found  to  use  the  money  immediately  or  should  it  be  phased? 

Mr  WooLDRiDGE.  No,  I  think  the  Congress  should  enact  the  law 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  should  appropriate  that  money 
'  high  enough  for  them  to  come  up  to  that  immediately. 

The  problem  in  cooperative  education  has  not  been  finding  tha 
jobs  oddly  enough,  but  attracting  enough  students  into  it.  When  I 
said  earlier  that  except  for' a  few  of  us  that  run  mandatory  pro- 
grams, the  student  arriving  at  the  institution,  and  having  arrived 
there,-  they  may  find  that  option  available  to  them,  And  the  re-M 
selling  has  to  be  done  to  the  students.  Having  once  gone  to  campus 
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and  been  accu^itomcd  to  the  routine,  to  then  interrupt  that  to  go 
out  to  businebs  anJlSjidustry  has  beesn  a  greater  problem  than  for- 
the  coordinators  findiiig  jobs. 

Northeastern,  and  that  is  the  other  half,  has  been  doing  it  since 
lyOS),  and  even  through  the  11)30  s  and  the  tv^o  major  world  war% 
the  jobs  are  there  for  students.  .  ^ 

Mr.  BucHA>(AM.  Thank  you  very  much.  Again,  I  want  to  join  the 
chairman  in  thanking  the  panel  for  your  most  helpful  contribution 
to  the  record.     ^       *    *  ' 

Mr.  FoK^.  Apropos  of  your  question  before  the  last  one,  John,  it 
is  my  ihnfpression  that  there  are  a  substantial  nupiber  of  students 
generated  by  the-rbig  fSct^  subsidizing  in  some  fashion  employees 
who  go  to  college  ahd  take  programs  that  are  in  some  way  related 
'  to  their  possible  cai^eer  objective,  that  in  fact  you  give  them  time 
off  and  actually  pay  part  of  the  tuition  and  things  of  that  kind^  Is 
that  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country?'^ 

In  the  Detroit  area  that  is  not  something  new.  That  is  something 
that  has  been  going  on  for  quite  some  time. 

And  in  response  to  the  question  about  the  unions,  I  hav^  never 
'  heard  of  negative  reactions  from  union  people  in  Michigar>  with 
respect  to  these  arrangements.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
been  very  supportive  .of  them.  Does'  this  program  that  General 
Motors  participates"  in  the  I^troit  area,  does  that  happen  jji  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  well?  jC^ 

Mr.  Holmes.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  most  coi^p^ations 
beyond  a  certain  size  have  some  form  of  tuition  refund,  They  very 
^izably  encoura^a^  their  employees  to  fmisb  high  school,  if  they  hav4^ . 
not  done  so  and  finish  degree  programs  if  they  have  not  done  so. 

And  generally  they  will  provide  tuition  refund  programs  either, 
w^hole  or  in  part  either  prior  or  after  a  grade  is  achieved  or  somer 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  will  not  classify  > that  type  of  student  a^  a  co-op 
student,  would  you? 

Mr.  HoLMKS.  Generally,  no.  They  are  going  to  school  at  night  or 
on  their  own  time  or  perhaps  at  times  understandably  arrived  at 
with  the  corporation.  So  they  might  fcK?  put  on  an  appropriate  s^hift 
so  that  they  ,  could  go  to  school  at  times  when  the  classes  were 
offered  in  the  school  they  choose  to  attend. 

Father  Carron.  We  just  made  an  agreement  with  GM  Truck  to 
"do  onsite  education  for  them,  sending  our  faculty  out  to  the  plant, 
and  there  will  be  hundreds  of  workers  who  will  get  a  start  on  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  this  way.  They  will  get  full  credit,  of  course, 
and  qualify  through  the  normal  admission  requirements. 

But  that  again  will  not  be  technically  part  of  our  co-op.  " 

Ms.  Salisbury.  And  i  will  just  add  one  thing.  We  too  at  the. 
community  college  have  that  same  type  of  relationship  whether  jt, 
comes  through  our  providing  training  as  part  of  continuing  educa^ 
tion,  community  service  "or  regular  acaderhic  programs  at  Whatever 
time  is  necessary  to  me^t  the  Heeds  of  individuals  or  groups  of 
individuals  within  a  particular  company,  either  onsite  training^or 
on  our  campus-  - 
'    Mr,  Buchanan.  Father,  just  one  other  thing,  on  your  law  pro- 
gram; do  you  use  title  II,  the  laW  student  experience  program? 
That  program  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  enter 
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into  grants  or  contracts  to  establish  or  expand  protprams  which 
provide  clinical  experience  to  students  in  the  practice  of  law? 

Father  Carkon.  We  are  involved  in  that  and  have  been  from  the 
beginning  but  that  is  more  on  an  intern  level  and  it  is  experience 
the  student  gets  under  supervision  of  the  faculty.  And  they  actual- 
ly represent  clients  in  court  and  everything.  A 'co-op  experience  I 
would  imagine  would  be  working  in  a  law  office.  . 

So,  it  would  be  a  little  difficult.  And  I  do  not  think  you  could  get 
those  funds  for  that,  could  you?  \ 

Mr.  Rydkr.  No.  We  have  the  only  program  in  the  country  of ^ 
law  school  fully  committed  to  cooperative  education.  It  is  a  differ- 
.  ent  type  in  terms  of  experience  for  our  students.  When  we  reestab- 
lished the  law  §fchool  10  years  ago,  we  committed  it  totally  to  co-op. 
The  program  consists  of  3  years  like  a  traditional  school,  with  the 
first  year  being  pne  of  full-time  study  and  thereafter  on  alternate 
3-month  periods  the  student  shifts  between  the  campus  and  the  law 
experience,  having  ov^r.  the  period  of  his  degree  a  full  year  of 
experience  in  the  legal  setting.  » 

And  the  faculty  have  chosen  to  provide  a  diversity  of  experience 
so  thi|^  the  student  may  be  in  a  Wall  Street  law  office  or  in  a  legal 
assistance  area  or  the  Federal  Government  at  some  commissidn.  So 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  broad  fe^l  for  many  aspects  of 
the  law  -as  well  as  substantia]  earnings  and  the  practical  experi- 
ence that  is  usually  built  iiitd  internship."''  ' ^  - 
^  Mr  Buchanan.  I  was  just  wondering  if  there  is  specific  differ- 
ence that  you  need  that  aspect  in  cooperative  education  plus  title 
n?  -  .  ^ 

Mr.  Ryder.  We  would  be  delighted  to  see  it  shifted  to  the  co-op 
side  of  the  funding  level  because  we  believe  that  provides  tbe  best 
internship  imaginable. 

Mr.  Ford.  This  is  a  cynical  approach  but  the  problem  we  have 
had  in  the  development  of  that  program  has  not  been  the  small 
amount  of  money  put  into  it  but  the  difficulty  was  tradition,  which 
until  very  recently  would  not  permit  students  to  do  anything 
meaningful  in  law  offices.  And  we  now  have  growing  across  the 
country  a  phenafhenon  of  permitting  paralegal  personnel. 

You  used  tcWkae  in  danger  when  you  had  somebody  working  in  the 
■law  office  of  violating  the  proies^ioxial  coda  ijf  conduct  or  the  code 
-  ^jf^^^hicH  if  they  worked  on  tlie  Wrpng  thing  at  the  wrong  time  and 
it  was  in  fact  construed  by  the  Bar  Association  to  be  the  practice  of 
law.  ^  ^ 

-If 'somebody  got  so  good  that  they  went  into  the  county  building 
to  file  papers  as  a  messenger  but  the  judge  asked  tiiem  some 
questions  about  the  papers  while  they  were  filing  them,  suddenly 
you  were  in  trouble.  The  Bar  Association  is  slightly  behind  the 
MediciJ  Association  in  coming  into  the  20th  century. 

But  that  is  moving  very  rapidly  now.  So  that  the  opportunities 
are  presenting  themselves.  The  opportunity  just  was  not  there  for 
meaningful  employment  in  the  law  office.  You  had  to  send  them 
out  lo  be  messenger  boys  in  the  past. 

Mr;  Rydkr.  I  think  we  made  a  major  breakthrough  in  getting 
approval  from  the , Jaw  school  association  and  the  ABA  for  this 
cooperative  education  program,  which  is  fully  .accredited  in  all^ 
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mipects  and  does  represent  a  whole  new  approach  to  Wal  train- 
ing-" ■-      .   ■  ^ 

We  are  delighted  "to  pass  on  theAorch  to  other  institutions. 

Mr  froRD.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  we  appreciate  your  help  to 
us.  TTie  committee  will  stand  in  rectfis  until  tomorrow  morning  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  I 

[Whereupon,  at  1  p.m.  the  subcommittee  was  recessed  until 
Friday,  April  27, 
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STAimi^T  or  m  ASSOCIAtlOSf  OF  AME&IOUj  FUVLISiiiliUS . 
C&ll«]^tt  Library  fro^ttM 

Ihm  AsiociAtioa  of  AMric«a  PwbH^htri  <MP)  £a  th«  sMMltAl  ««»oci«tioa  of 
book  p\jbil*h«r»  in  tYm  Unltitd  St«it*«.    It  cofipriscs  th«  C«nir«i  l\ibliihiag 
Diviaioa,  Oirtct  H*rk*tlng/»ook  CXub  l>lviti^,  TtCholcwl.  S<l«otlf  Ic  a»d  H«dicAl 

School  Divlcipf).    Our  330  nMobtr  tmblifthia^  houaas  produce  thm  v««t  Majority 
of  gfi^~«r«l  tr«4«,  •duc4&ioa«l»  rcftranca,  ptof«csio»l         rallKiova  book* 
{K*bli«hM  ia  thl*  cOMitry.    AAF  M»b«rs  publish         of  tba%CM»cruccic9iAl 
Mtarikia  MMmd  ia  thm.  olA^ioa'a  clAiaroomi.- 

TM  Uighar  E4Siic«eion  Att,       orijiiniiUy  «a«ct«4  in  1965,  ifKlu4Mi  «  pro- 
vl«ion  for  college  library  riMoucca*.    Ac  cha  timm,  th«  5anat«  coaiailttaa 
r«pore  aofd  chat  '^aUtKiugh. cH«  ^tioo  coacaisui  aoaia  of  cha  fln«ai;  uoivaraity 
li^r«ri««,  Ch«  nuMbar  of  iaad«quJita  collage  «nd  uaivtralty  Hbrarias  im  over- 
vh«I«in^J'    Whila  Titla  XI-A,  with  iCa  FY  196^-79  total  of  $IB?.6  ■illicHi  in 
fufvilng  h4ii  hulpad,  tU»  fact  1*  that  tha  oaad  "Va clonal  Invaoto^y 

of  tibrary  fikMtda  -  X9?3'\  publl«h«4  by  th«  Natiooal  Coaaiifsloci  on  tibrari«»  «iid 
Iniormatioti  Scianc*  Xfiaa  Ch^n  two  y«ara  ago,  nota<i  that  41ii6»t  tvo^thir4«  of 
coXlaga  and  uaivaraity  atudatiti  ara  aarvod  by  inai^aquata  libr«rl««.  Another 
\E8aaratioa  of  atudanta  should  cu>t  ba  shortchanged  bactusa  our  college  libtari«» 
fi^va  juat  not  ki^t  up  With  th«  kiiowlaclga  «xploai<m. 

THare  is  tiH>  graat'a  differance  batweaa  the  hava  And  tvave-not  schools  in 
library  rasourcM.    U«rv«td,  in  tb«  iall  of  197/  had  9.547  BiXXion  voXuass  in 
ita  library  with  s  fulX-tlas  aquivalaat  ptofasslonal  stsff  o^^249«5.  It 
ranked  first  in  the  tuition/   The  University  of  Califoruis  at  Davis*  vith  s 
,  co«p«rabXe  professioneX  stsff  of  66.4*  hsd  «  fraction  of  that  collection, 
1.381  oUilion  volumes.    It  raoked  50th.    Ceins^dsr  then  the  great  aajority  of 
poet- secondary  inatltutioos  below  that  level  with  evto  Xess  lu  the  vay  of  <^ 
re«ourcee«  *  -  '  . 

Ve  support  extTinaioB  of  the  Callsge  Libtary  'Ptograja  ffitla  TI-A  of  the 
Hlglisr  education  Act)  with  s^if  lea  clouts «    The  baalc  gratxt  ceiling  should  be 
Increased  ttom  $5,000  to  $ia,0<X)  with  'the  re<)uite«ent  thap  tor  say  ba$ic  grant 
in  e)(cass  of  $5,000  the  inatiCution  vrould  provide  equal  satcjiiog  funds*    Ai  in 
other  educatioQ  programs*  «alnt«naT>c«  of  effort  c^uXd  be  co«{mted  on  ilthec  a 
per  student  or  an  ocverall  txpenditure  baai*  and*'tivuld  be  tightened  so  that  ^ 
cjiceptioas  could  be  for  only  one  year. 

These  changes,  which  are  along  the  lia«s  of  (IK  lO^^l  introduced  in  Che  last 
Congress  by  R4^prescntat  ivc  Wlllisfi}  Ford,  Would  ^et  Che  changi|\^  haedS-  of  the 
progras  and  nany  of  the  criciclsas  vhich  haye  b«fn  Xevsled  agaiust  it. 

the  administration  has  sug^estvd  that  grants       made  only  on  th4^  basis  of 
ne«d.    One  vay  this  could  be  arcoapllsh*^  is  to  define  college  libraries  in  need 
as  jthoae  falling  short  of  the  college 'library  stsndards  established  by  the 
Amarrlcan  Library  Association. 

Kxtt^osion  of  tfv«  College  library  Pr6grast,  as  we  «ugg#sc,  ix)uld  serve  tf> 
Stisiulate  needed  additional  support  fro<n  uon-Federal  sources  because  of  the 
•Mitchii^  Slid  9aintet>ai\£e  of  eftort  re^ulre^entn  and  wuuld  help  iiard  preased 
iuatitutions  to  SMet  the  incrrasiivgly  cc^^plex  nerds  of  students  and  scholars. 
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